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THEODORE  LYMAN. 

Theodore  Lyman,  a  munificent  benefactor  of  reformatory  educa- 
tion in  Massacbu.se tts,  was  born  in  Boston  on  tbo  20tb  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1792,  tbe  son  of  a  successful  merchant,  and  therefore  in  circum- 
stances favorable  for  tbe  formation  and  development  of  a  manly 
character,  under  tbe  influence  of  practical  views,  and  liberal  instruc- 
tion. He  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  and  Harvard 
College,  and  was  graduated  at  the  latter  institution  in  1810. 

In  1812  he  went  abroad,  and  traveled  in  Europe  for  about  four 
years,  a  part  of  the  time  in  company  with  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
visiting  all'  the  great  centers  of  interest,  including  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the  allied  armies  entered  that  city, 
and  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  that  period  he  has  given  an  account 
in  a  volume  entitled  ^"^ Three  Week's  in  Parish  The  fruits  of  his 
foreign  travels  and  suggested  studies,  were  subsequently  embo^lied  in 
an  octavo  volume  on  "/^a/y,"  and  two  volumes  on  the  ^^Diploinar.y 
of  ilie  United  States  with  Foreign  Nations  " — both  of  which  were 
favorably  received  by  the  public. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Lyman  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Henderson  of  New 
iTork — a  lady  of  rare  personal  attractions  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments, who  blessed  his  home  by  the  birth  of  three  daughters  and  a 
son.  In  that  home  for  thirteen  years,  he  found  all  the  comforts 
which  a  sweet  accord  of  temper,  books,  the  converse  of  highly  cultiva- 
ted friends,  and  abundant  moans  of  doing  good  can  comnuind.  Ho 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  literary  occupations,  with  such  attention 
to  ]K)litics  as  is  at  once  natural  and  praiseworthy  in  those  who  hate 
the  leisure  and  the  acquirements  which  may  make  their  services 
valuable  to  the  public.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  and  fondness  for 
military  science,  too,  which  was  qui<kly  discerned  by  those  who  had 
similar  tendencies,  as  nearly  all  youthful  Americans  seem  to  have; 
and  he  soon  became  the  General  of  the  Boston  Brigade  of  militia. 
He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  these  various 
capacities  beciune  generally  and  favorably  known  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  appreciated  the  manliness  and  the  kindliness  of  his  character. 
In  1834  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Boston^and  he  filled  that  post  for 
two  years  with  uni venal  acceptance,  and  the  respect  of  the  entire 
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community.  At  no  time  an  office  easy  to  fill,  it  was  subject  to  several 
peculiar  difficulties  and  trials  during  bis  administration.  Tbe  burning 
of  tbe  Catbolic  convent  in  Cbarlestown,  in  1834,  was  of  tbose  occa- 
sions wbicb  require  at  once  caution  ,and  energy  on  the  part  of  tbe 
authorities;  a  violation  of  tbe  most  important  laws,  by  a  portion  of 
tbe  very  people  by  whose  authority  they  are  enacted  ;  an  outbreak — 
tbe  last  one,  let  us  boj>e — of  tbe  prejudice  which  believes  evil  of  its 
object  without  proof  or  inquiry,  and  of  tbe  fanaticism  which  two  or 
three  centuries  earlier  would  have  applied  tire  to  the  persons  rather 
than  to  tbe  dvvellinfjs  of  an  obnoxious  sect.  On  this  occasion  arrantje- 
ments  were  instantly  made  by  tbe  Mayor,  heartily  seconded  by  order- 
loving  citizens,  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
tbe  demonstration  of  the  real  public  sentiment  was  sufficiently  decided 
to  check  at  once  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  bad  suddenly  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  community  boasting  of  its  universal  toleration. 

In  tbe  following  year  another  subject  aroused  tbe  feelings  of  tbe 
community.  The  violent  language  of  those  who  bad  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  attacks  upon  the  slaveholders  of  the  South, 
bad  so  excited  and  perverted  what  was  then  the  general  feeling  of  the 
North,  viz.,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  that  a  mob 
suddenly  collected,  and  began  an  assault  upon  the  office  of  tbe  news- 
paper "which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Garrijion.  The  office  was  demolished, 
and  Mr.  Garrison  was  dragged  violently  through  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  would  doubtless  have  suftered  further  and  \^t- 
haps  fatal  injury,  but  for  tbe  strenuous  and  successful  exertions  of  the 
Mayor  in  rescuing  him  from  tbe  mob,  and  placing  him,  for  immediate 
security,  in  tbe  jail  of  the  county.  Tbe  martyrdom  which  Mr.  Gar- 
rison so  narrowly  escaped  at  this  time,  has  been  a  profitable  capital 
for  him  and  bis  adherents  ever  since;  but  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Lyman's  efficiency  in  rescuing  him  from  tbe  threatened  danger,  has 
not  been  so  carefully  preserved  or  so  cordially  acknowledged. 

In  1833,  he  bad  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  oldest  daughter,  just  as 
she  was  arriving  at  a  most  interesting  period  of  life,  and  developing 
tbe  powers  which  bad  been  wisely  cultivated  by  careful  training.  In 
1835,  be  was  called  tp  endure  the  still  heavier  loss  of  the  niother  of 
that  child,  who  for  fourteen  years  liad  been  tlie  object  of  a  devotion 
rarely  equaled,  who  had  shared  all  his  cares  and  interests,  and  had 
repaid  bis  affection  with  all  tbe  sympathy  it  could  not  fail  to  call 
forth,  rrincipally  to  gratify  her  taste,  he  had  purchased,  in  tbe  pre- 
vious year,  the  estate  in  Waltham,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Gov. 
Gore,  and  had  already  improved  and  embellished  it  with  remarkable 
taste  and  judgment     This  great  sorrow,  however,  rendered  it  im- 
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possible  for  Lim  to  continue  where  every  flower  and  tree  was  a  me- 
mento of  his  loss,  and  he  removed  to  the  place  in  Brookline,  which 
he  renovated  with  the  same  taste  and  skill  he  had  shown  at  Waltham, 
and  which  have  rendered  the  house  and  grounds  remariiable  among 
the  many  beautiful  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  the  year 
following  the  loss  of  his  wife,  his  second  daughter  became  so  ill  as  to 
render  a  change  of  climate  desirable,  and  he  took  her  to  Cuba,  with 
the  hope  of  restoring  her  to  her  accustomed  strength.  It  proved  in 
vain,  however,  and  his  own  health  was  so  much  affected  by  his  re- 
peated afflictions,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the  South  on  his 
own  account  for  several  months;  and  one  of  his  brothers  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Charleston  to  aid  his  recovery  and  return.  When  he 
reached  hom^,  the  erection  of  a  new  house  and  the  improvement  of 
his  grounds  afforded  him  an  occupation. of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  not  engaged  in  the  education  of  his  remaining  children ; 
and  it  was,  no  doubt,  at  this  time  that  he  became  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  importance  of  a  mother's  superintendence  of 
children,  and  of  providing  for  the  care  of  such  as  had  lost  the  natural 
guardian  of  their  early  years.  The  legislature  was  at  this  time  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  juvenile  off'enders,  and  in  that 
work  he  cordially  joined,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  school  for  such  children  at  Westborough. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  of  mind  and  heart,  he  thought  it 
advisable,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  to  go  again  to  Europe,  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  his  son.  He  remained  abroad 
a  year,  and  was  in  Frankfort,  and  in  Paris,  during  some  of 
the  most  exciting  moments  of  that  revolutionary  period.  At  the 
latter  place  his  son  became  ill,  and  for  many  weeks  required  the  most 
watchful  care  and  patient  attendance.  The  constant  unwearied 
tenderness  of  his  care  restored  the  son  at  length  to  his  accustomed 
health;  but  the  long  continued  anxiety  and  watchfulness  began  to  tell 
upon  the  health  of  the  father,  and  to  this  must  be  added  a  tendency 
to  dyspei)8ia,  to  which  he  had  been  more  or  less  liable  since  a  severe 
attack  of  it  in  youth.  The  excitement  of  hope  and  fear  during  the 
protracted  illness  of  his  son  prevented  him  from  being  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  disorder  which  had  seized  himself;  but  when  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  was  relaxed,  he  discovered  how  seriously  his  own 
health  had  suffered,  and  soon  determined  to  return,  if  possible,  before 
his  physical  powers  were  quite  exhausted.  The  voyage  home  was  a 
rough  one,  and  proved  a  severe  trial  of  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
constitution,  and  he  reached  his  home  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion. 
He  remained  in  a  feeble  but  nearly  stationary  condition  for  eight  or 
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ten  days;  and  complaining  one  afternoon  of  a  sudden  pain,  be  desired 
to  be  removed  from  tbe  sofa  to  tbe  bed.  In  a  sbort  time  be  became 
apparently  insensible,  and  expired  on  the  eigbteentb  of  July,  1849. 
Thus  ended,  in  its  maturity  and  strength,  the  life  of  one  who  was  in 
several  respects  a  remarkable  and  memorable  man,  of  warm  affections, 
of  cultivated  taste  and  sagacity,  of  delightful  manners  and  incom- 
parable temper,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
and  amenities  of  life,  and  thoughtful  of  those  whose  only  claim  on 
him  was  the  want  of  opportunities  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  fine  person  and  his  dignified,  polished  and  amiable  man- 
ners, can  survive  only  in  the  memory  of  his  friends ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  virtues,  his  benevolence,  his  exactness,  his  kindness  to  all 
about  him,  will  continue  through  many  generations  in  the  institution 
to  which  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  which  is  an  honorable 
memorial  at  once  to  him  and  to  the  community  of  which  he  was 
a  part.  Besides  large  donations  during  his  life,  he  left  by  will,  $10,- 
000  to  the  Farm  School,  $10,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  $50,000  to  the  State  Reform  School. 

During  his  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  Boston,  and 
his  official  relations  to  the  public  charities  of  the'city.  Gen.  Lyman 
had  opportunities  of  observing  both  the  necessity  and  usefulness 
of  preventive,  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions,  for  younger 
criminals  as  well  as  "for  boys  who  from  the  loss  of  parents  or  other 
causes  were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  in  danger  of 
becoming  vicious,  dangerous,  or  useless  members  of  society."  He 
was  for  many  years  an  active  manager,  and  the  president  of  the 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  a  private  charity  for  the  education 
and  reformation  of  this  class  of  boys,  originally  founded  by  the 
labors,  donations,  and  subscriptions  of  benevolent  and  judicious  indi- 
viduals, and  unaided  by  the  authority  either  of  the  city  or  state. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  good  already  done  by  this  institution, 
General  Lyman,  in  1840,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  managers 
of  the  Farm  School,  proposing  to  classify  the  inmates  more  distinct- 
ively, separating  those  who  were  morally  endangered  but  not  yet 
deeply  vicious  or  positively  criminal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  receive  and  benefit  more  of  both 
classes.  About  the  same  time,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  took 
up  the  subject  in  reference  to  tlie  juvenile  criminals  of  the  state. 

By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  cognizance  of  crimes  is  princi- 
pally with  its  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  subject  of  punishment 
as  applied  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  become  one  of  painful 
interest  to  the  judges  of  that  court     A  feeling  prevailed  among  them 
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that  some  measure  should  be  adopted  to  discriminate,  id  mode  and 
degree,  between  the  punishment  of  the  hardened  offender  and  the 
child  who,  as  was  often  the  case,  was  placed  at  the  same  bar,  and  by 
a  prescribed  sentence  consigned  to  a  common  prison. 

They  were  not  slow  to  express  this  sentiment  in  the  community, 
and  it  found  a  ready  response  from  many  whose  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  subject. 

In  the  winter  of  1846,  three  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature, one  from  Francis  G.  Shaw  and  others,  one  from  Chief  Justice 
Wells  of  that  court,  and  one  from  the  selectmen  of  Roxbury,  praying 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders.  A  report  of  a  committee  to  whom  these  were 
referred,  was  made  on  the  26th  March  of  that  year. 

The  committee  had  addressed  letters  to  various  persons  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  embody  in  their  report  the  replies  from  several 
of  the  persons  addressed,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Woodward  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Judge  Markham,  then  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Hon.  J.  E.  Sprague,  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Clifford  of  New  Bedford,  and  Moses  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

They  reported  a  resolution  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Manual 
Labor  School,  and  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  cause  buildings  to  be  erected  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  three  hundred  scholars,  <&c.  This  resolution  was  passed 
April  14th,  1846,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  experiment  now  proposed 
was  the  first  in  this  country  of  the  kind,  which  had  been  undertaken 
by  a  state. 

Under  this  resolve  a  commission  was  created,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  the  Hon.  Alfred  D.  Foster  of  Worcester,  whose  sound 
judgment,  ready  sympathy,  practical  wisdom  and  expanded  benevo- 
lence, eminently  qualified  him  for  carrying  forward  such  an  experi- 
menL  He  proved  himself,  moreover,  every  way  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Gen.  Lyman,  who  on  the  22d  of  June,  1846, 
addressed  him  the  following  letter,  which  is  given  here  as  showing 
the  first  direction  of  his  mind  toward  an  enterprise  which  afterwards 
engrossed  so  much  of  his  attention  as  it  progressed  toward  its  final 
accomplishment : — 

"  Sir — I  have  lately  read  a  report  and  a  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  subject  of  a  Manual  Labor  School.  I  have  also  seen  an 
advertisement  which  the  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
business  have  just  published  in  regard  to  it. 

**I  know  few  objects  more  desirable  to  accomplish  than  the  refor- 
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mation  which  an  institution  of  that  kind  contemplates,  and  which  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  it  can,  to  a  considerable  degree,  effect. 

*•  I  have  been  for  five  or  six  years  a  manager  of  the  Farm  School, 
a  charitable  institution  situated  on  Thompson's  Island,  in  Boston 
harbor.  The  object  of  this  school,  though  a  private  incorporation, 
is  not  very  different  from  that  proposed  by  the  Manual  Labor  School. 

**  On  that  account,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  class  of  boys  which  it  is,  probably,  intended  to  receive  into 
the  institution  for  which  vou  are  one  of  the  commissioners. 

"I  am  rejoiced  that  the  state  have  entered  on  this  business,  because 
I  am  sure  that  a  vast  deal  of  good  can  be  done  in  a  simple  and  easy 
way,  and  without  a  great  expense  in  proportion  to  what  shall  be 
obtained. 

**  -cVs  one  citizen,  I  feel  a  great  desire  that  the  enterprise  should  be 
undertaken,  and  a  fair  trial  made  of  its  results. 

*•  I  am  ready,  therefore,  and  willing  to  make  a  donation  in  money 
to  the  school  as  soon  as  I  find  that  I  have  formed  a  correct  idea  of 
what  the  legislature  proposes  to  accomplish.  I  may  as  well  add, 
however,  that  the  view  taken  of  this  matter  by  Judge  Washburn,  in 
a  letter  of  March  11th,  1846,  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature, is,  in  general  terms,  what  my  own  observation  and  experience 
have  taught  n^B  to  be  a  just  and  correct  one. 

"  I  have  to  request  that  this  communication  may  be  considered  in 
all  respects  a  private  one,  and  as  addressed  to  you  alone,  for  I  am 
obliged  to  express  myself  in  general  terms  till  I  obtain  a  more  definite 
account  than  I  now  possess,  of  what  it  is  intended  to  do." 

To  this  Mr.  Foster  replied,  and  requested,  among  other  things,  that 
Gen.  Lyman  would  give  his  views,  generally,  upon  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  school,  <kc. 

On  the  6th  July,  Gen.  Lyman  again  wrote  Mr.  Foster — **  By  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  I  find  that  the  state  have  appropriateil  ten 
thour»and  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Manual  Labor 
School. 

**  I  do  not  think  that  sum  is  sufficient  to  have  an  experiment  of  the 
result*  of  such  an  institution  fairly  tried.  And  as  I  consider  it  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  a  school  of  the  kind  should  be  founded  in 
this  commonwealth,  I  am  willing  to  give  to  it  a  similar  sum,  namely, 
ten  thousand  dollars, 

'^  I  attach  but  one  condition  to  this  donation,  and  that  is,  that  the 
name  of  the  donor  shall  not  be  known  (for  the  present  at  least)  to 
any  one  but  yourself.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  you  to  cora- 
niunicate  the  fact  of  the  donation  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
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you  in  the  com  mission,  but  I  am  particularly  solicitous  that  the  name 
of  the  party  making  it  should  be  withheld,  so  much  so  that  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  not  allow  my  letters  to  be  seen." 

The  contents  of  these  early  letters  have  been  thus  given,  as  they 
speak,  better  than  any  other  language,  the  shrinking  reserve  of  Gen. 
Lyman,  in  being  made  the  subject  of  observation  and  remark  when 
offering  this  noble  benefaction  to  the  state. 

From  that  time  he  watched  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  His  correspondence  upon  the  subject,  cliiefiy  with  Mr. 
Foster,  is  preserved  at  the  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  manuscript  volume,  full  of  interesting  suggestions,  details 
and  opinions,  in  respect  to  the  locality,  organization,  government  and 
management  of  the  school,  from  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  make 
longer  extracts  if  space  permitted.  He  interested  himself  to  visit  the 
site  finally  adopted,  before  it  was  purchased,  with  a  view  of  judging 
of  its  fitness  and  convenience. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  offered  through  Mr.  Foster, 
under  the  same  injunction  of  secrecy,  to  contribute  toward  mmn- 
taining  the  school,  the  further  sum  of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  if 
the  state  would  advance  an  equal  sum,  and  if  the  commissioners 
should  judge  that  so  much  money  could  be  usefully  employed  fof  the 
school.  He  attached  no  conditions  as  to  how  the  money  thus  offered 
should  be  appropriated.  But  in  his  letter  he  says :  *'  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  a  fund  might  be  established  for  giving  those  boys  a  start 
in  the  world,  that  are  discharged  under  meritorious  circumstances,  or 
of  providing  something  to  enable  all  properly  discharged,  to  enter  on 
a  res|>ectable  course  of  life. 

*'The  moment  is,  in  all  cases,  a  trying  one  for  a  boy  when  he 
leaves  a  school  of  this  sort,  and  in  many  cases  is,  to  fact,  what  imty 
be  called  the  critical  period  of  his  life. 

**  A  kind  hand,  therefore,  held  out  to  a  poor  lad  just  there,  even  for 
a  short  time,  may  not  only  secure  and  continue  all  the  good  that  he 
has  obtained  in  the  institution,  but  may  also  place  him  in  comfort 
and  respectability  as  long  as  he  lives." 

The  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  act  upon  this  offer,  and 
could  only  communicate  it  to  the  legislature,  which  they  did,  without 
disclosing  the  name  of  the  donor. 

The  mode  of  discipline  to  be  adopted  at  the  school,  whether  it 
^liould  be  the  separate  and  solitary  or  social  system,  was  a  matter  of 
disi'ussion  in  which  the  views  of  individuals  differed.  Gen.  Lyman 
strongly  advocated  the  latter,  as  the  only  course  calculated  for  the 
class  of  persons  who  were  to  be  inmates  of  such  an  establishment. 
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legislature  and  paid  over  to  them  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be 
henceforth  known  and  designated  as  the  *  Lyman  Fund.' 

**  They  have  also  taken  measures\to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  our 
noble  benefactor^rom  the  chisel  of  a  native  artist,  Mr.  Henry  Dexter, 
which,  it  is  intended,  shall  occupy  an  appropriate  position  within  the 
walls  of  the  edifice  for  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted  to  him." 

That  record  forms  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  that  bust,  the  work  of  a  master,  has  been  fitly  placed  where  the 
visitor  to  that  institution  may  at  once  recognize  it  as  a  memorial  of 
the  veneration  and  respect  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated there. 

But  the  noblest  and  most  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  is 
the  Institution  itself,  which  lie  helped  to  inaugurate. 

It  has  been  followed  bv  similar  institutions  in  other  states,  and  the 
good  it  will  have  accomplished,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  shielding 
the  victims  of  bad  associations  from  impending  ruin,  in  enabling 
them  to  break  away  from  the  snares  of  temptation  and  the  seductions 
of  vice,  and  in  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  light  of  eternity. 

And  if  no  other  benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  brief  notice  of  a 
life  spent  chiefly  in  the  details  of  private  duty,  it  may  serve  to  show 
to  what  an  illustrious  account  the  talents  which  Providence  bestows 
upon  all  may  be  turned,  if  directed  to  the  great  work  of  doing  good 
to  the  children  of  a  common  Parent,  and  dispensing  blessings  to  the 
family  of  man. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know,  that  ten  vears'  historv  of  this  school 
shows  the  great  amount  of  good  that  such  establishments  do.  The 
records,  up  to  August,  1857,  proved,  that  of  1,653  graduates  of  the 
school,  83  per  cent.,  or  more  than  four-fifths,  had  been  permanently 
reformed.  When  we  consider  that  nearly  one  half  of  these  boys 
were  thieves,  and  that  as  many  more  were  entirely  bevond  the  con- 
trol  of  their  parents,  such  results  are  truly  cheering.  In  the  summer 
of  1859,  a  large  part  of  the  building  was  burnt;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  apparent  misfortune  may,  in  the  end,  turn  out  a  benefit.  A 
chance  has  thus  been  given  to  rebuild  the  part  destroyed  on  a  better 
plan,  and  to  introduce  the  best  features  of  the  "family  system." 
Moreover,  the  state  government,  having  had  its  attention  thus  called 
to  the  matter,  has  founded  an  additional  branch  for  the  education  of 
sailors,  and  called  the  Nautical  Branch  of  the  Keform  School. 
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To  Denison  Olmsted,  now,  and  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  proposed  in  Connecticut  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  designed  exclusively  for  the  training  of  young  men  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  art  of  school-teaching.  Whilo 
at  the  head  of  the  Union  School  at  New  London,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
he  matured  the  ''  Plan  of  an  Academy  for  Schoolmasters,"  as  an  indis- 
pensable agency  in  the  improvement  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut 
The  general  subject  of  improvement  in  these  schools,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher,  was 
ably  discussed  in  an  oration  pronounced  by  him  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Yale  College  in  September  of  the  same  year,  on  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  1823,  Prof  James  L.  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  in  an  elaborate 
article,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  on  the  School  Fund 
and  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  made  the  following  suggestion : 

Let  a  saperior  school,  intermediate  between  the  common  schools  and  tho 
university,  be  maintained  in  each  county  of  the  State,  where  all  of  those,  who 
■sfure  to  teach  in  common  schools,  may  be  themselves  thoroughly  instruetod. 
Such  a  measure  would  give  new  vigor  to  the  whole  systenj  of  education.  The 
board  of  visitors,  which  now  decides  on  the  qualitieations  of  instructors,  must  bo 
io  mo«t  instances,  a  very  imperfect  check  on  the  intrusion  of  ignorance.  Tho 
teachers,  it  is  understood,  have  now  very  seldom  any  other  preparation  than  they 
receive  in  the  very  school,  where  they  afterwards  instruct,  or  in  tlie  school  of  some 
neighboring  district,  where  the  advantages  for  improvement  are  no  better. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  (1823.)  Mr.  William  Russell,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Township  Academy,  New  Haven,  (now  principal  of  the 
New  En^and  Normal  Institute,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,)  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, Suggestions  on  Educalion,  expressed  the  following  views  as  to  the 
necessity  and  results  of  a  seminary  for  the  teachers  of  district  schools: 

"  The  common  schools  for  children,  are,  in  not  a  few  instances,  conducted  by 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor;  and, 
in  very  many  cases,  iheie  is  barely  knowledge  enough  '  to  keep  the  teacher  at  a 
decent  distance  from  his  scholars.'  An  excellent  suggestion  was  lately  made 
on  a  branch  of  this  subject,  by  a  writer  in  a  periodical  publication.  His  pro- 
posal was,  that  a  seminary  should  be  founded,  for  the  teachers  of  district 
schools;  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  to  persons  who  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  the  situation  of  teachers  in  such  schools ;  and  that  no  individu- 
al should  be  accepted  as  an  instructor,  who  had  not  received  a  license,  or  de- 
gree, from  the  pniposed  institution.  The  effects  of  such  an  improvement  in 
education  seem  almost  incalculable.  The  information,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  refinement,  which  might  thus  be  diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
would  increase  the  prosperity,  elevate  the  character,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  to  a  degree  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world," 
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In  the  first  number  of  the  Connecticut  Observer,  published  in  Hartford 
Conn.,  January  4,  1S25,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Grallaudett,  then  Principal  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  commenc- 
ed a  series  of  Essays,  with  the  signature  of  "  A  Father,"  on  a  Plan  of  a 
Seminary  for  the  Ecbtcation  of  Instructors  of  Youth,  These  essays 
attracted  much  attention  in  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  the  same  year.  Selections  from  the  same  were  re-published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  plan  was  presented  and  discussed  in  the  educa- 
tional conventions  which  assembled  in  Hartford,  in  1S28  and  in  1830. 
and  the  whole  was  condensed  and  published  in  the  Annals  of  Education 
in   1831,  and   the   Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  in  1838,  as 

follows : 

No  important  result  can  be  attained  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment 
of  any  object  which  affects  the  temporal  or  eternal  well-being  of  our  spe- 
cies, without  enlisting  an  entire  devotedness  to  it,  of  intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity, 
industry,  integrity,  and  practical  exertion.  What  is  it,  that  has  furnished  us 
with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and  physicians?  The  undivided  consecration  of 
the  talents  and  efforts  of  intelligent  and  upright  individuals  to  these  profes- 
sions. How  have  these  talents  been  matured,  and  these  efforts  been  trained, 
to  their  beneficial  results  ?  By  a  diligent  course  of  preparation,  and  a  long 
discipline  in  the  school  of  experience.  We-  have  our  theological,  law,  and 
medical  institutions,  in  which  our  young  men  are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  these 
respective  professions,  by  deriving  benefit  from  the  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  libraries,  lectures,  and  experiments  afford.  Unaided  by  such 
auxiliaries,  genius,  however  brilliant ;  invention,  howf  ver  prolific  ;  observa- 
tion, however  acute  ;  ingenuity,  however  ready  ;  and  perseverance,  however 
indefatigable,  have  to  grope  their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome  process, 
to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  little  acauaintance  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  track  of  effort,  would  render  a  thousand  times  more  easy, 
rapid,  and  delightful.  Experience  is  the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Now 
why  should  not  this  experience  be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  education 
of  youth  \  Why  not  make  this  department  of  human  exertion,  a  profession^ 
AS  well  as  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine?  Why  not  have  an  Institu- 
lion  for  the  training  up  of  Instructors  for  their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as 
institutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  physician  7 

Can  a  subject  of  more  interest  present  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 

fmblic  ?  Does  not  the  future  improvement  of  our  species,  to  which  the  phi- 
arithropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward  with  such  delightful  anticipation, 
depend  on  the  plans  which  are  adopted  for  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man  1  Must  not  these  plans  begin 
with  infancy  and  childhood  ?  Do  not  the  attainments  of  the  pupil  depend 
upon  the  talents,  the  fidelity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  he  is  taught? 
How  will  he  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  with  accuracy, 
aniess  his  instructors  are  able  to  teach  him  ?  Shall  their  ability  depend  upon 
their  individual  experience  and  attainments  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  who  has  qualified  himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for 
his  profession,  by  solitary,  unaided,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexperienced 
efforts  ?  You  do  not  do  this.  Why  not,  then,  require  in  the  instructors  of 
youth,  to  whom  you  commit  the  training  up  of  your  offspring,  an  adequate 
preparation  for  their  most  important  and  responsible  employment  ? 

But  this  preparatory  discipline  is  considered  indispensable  not  merely  for 
the  learned  professions,  but  tor  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  A  term  of 
years  is  required  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship  to  any  of  the  me- 
chanical trades.  An  artisan  does  not  venture  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  till  he  has  undergone  this  apprenticeship.  This  training  under  the 
instruction  of  experienced  masters,  is  deemed  of  still  more  importance  in 
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what  are  tenned  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraying. 
To  foster  them,  academies  are  formed ;  models  s^re  collected  ;  lectures  are  de- 
livered ;  and  the  young  noTitiate  is  willing  to  devote  years  of  patient  and 
assiduous  labor,  to  fit  himself  for  succese  in  his  profession.  We  hear,  too,  of 
what  is  termed  a  regularly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the  countei 
and  the  counting-house  is  considered  indispensable  to  prepare  one  for  all  the 
complicated  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  if  men  are  to  be  train- 
ed to  arms,  academies  are  established,  at  which  experience,  ingenuity,  and 
science  are  put  in  requisition,  to  qualify  the  young  and  inexperienced  for  mili- 
tary exploits.  In  fact,  there  is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  what  men  have  endeavored  to  render  successful,  by  a  process 
predicated  on  well-known  principles  of  human  nature  ; — by  making  it/in  the 
first  place,  a  distinct  profession  or  calling ;  then,  by  yielding  to  those  who 
have  long  been  encaged  in  it  the  deference  which  their  experience  justly 
demands  ;  and  finally,  by  compelling  those  who  would  wish  to  adopt  it,  to 
devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  pass  through  all  the  preparatory  steps  which 
are  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  their  acquaintance,  both  with  its  theory 
and  practice.  In  this  way  only  we  hope  to  form  good  mechanics,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers. 

rerhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  considered  of  too  humble  a  kind. 
But  my  subject  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I  intend  to  treat  it  in  a  practical 
way.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire  of  my  readers,  when  they  wish  to  get  a 
shoe  made,  to  whom  they  apply  1  Do  they  not  take  considerable  pains  to 
find  a  Jirst-rate  workman  ;  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  well,  and  who  can 
execute  his  work  in  the  best  manner  ?  And  when  our  wives  and  daughters 
want  a  new  bonnet^  or  a  new  dress,  will  they  not  make  a  great  many  inquiries, 
and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no  small  portion  of  very  valuable  time, 
to  ascertain  the  important  fact,  who  is  the  most  skillful  and  tasteful  milliner 
and  seamstress  within  their  reach  ;  and  are  they  not  willing  to  undergo  many 
inconveniences,  and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is  almost  exhausted,  and  their 
wants  very  clamorous,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  satisfaction  of  having 
the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  lon^  tested,  and 
on  whose  experience  and  judgment  in  adjusting  colors,  and  qualities,  and  pro- 
portions, and  S3rmmetry,  and  shape,  they  can  safely  rely  1 

Is  a  shoe,  or  a  bonnet,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  an  immortal  mind? 

In  your  very  articles  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  frail,  perishable  body,  that  is 
soon  to  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  will  you  be  so  scrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  those  whom  you  employ  to  make  them ;  and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  re- 
quiring of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  soul  that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most 
responsible  task ;  an  apprenticeship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotedness 
to  a  pursuit  which  involves  all  that  can  affect  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  a 
kind  parent, — the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot, — the  most  expanded 
views  of  a  sincere  philanthropist, — the  most  benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout 
Christian  1 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-ofHce  at  Washington  is  thronged  with  models  of 
machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of  mechanical  labor; 
and  I  read  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of 
those  happy  discoveries  that  are  made  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  man,  at  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  I  hear  those  eulo- 
gized as  the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose  patient 
application  carries  into  effect  any  project  for  winnowing  some  sheaves  of 
wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads  of  cotton  a  little  sooner,  or 
propelling  a  boat  a  little  faster,  than  has  heretofore  been  done  ;  and,  all  this 
while,  how  comparatively  few  improvements  are  made  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cating the  youthful  mind  ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  ! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every  other  field 
of  enterprise  but  this  1  How  can  we  reconcile  our  apathy  on  this  subject 
with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  children,  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
God! 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this  depart- 
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ment  of  effort  that  is  so  liberallj  made  for  all  others.  Let  an  institution  be 
established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  up  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth  in  the  common  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  Let  it  be  so  well  endowed,  by  the  liberaUty  of  the  public,  or 
of  individuals,  as  to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits 
adapted  to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
'*  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,'^  and  who  should  prepare 
and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  furnished  with  a  library^  which  shall  contain  all  the 
works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the  apparatus  that  modern  ingenuity 
has  devised  for  this  purpose  ;  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  &c. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution,  a  school,  smaller  or  larger,  aa 
circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of  the  professors  might  be 
reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily  experience  would  derive  a  thou- 
sand useful  instructions. 

To  such  an  Institution  let  young  men  resort  who  are  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instructors  of  youth.  Let  them  attend  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  read  the  best  works ;  take 
their  turns  in  the  instruction  of  the  experimental  school,  and  after  thus 
becoming  qualified  for  their  office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
such  a  plan.  It  would  direct  the  attention,  and  concentrate  the  efforts,  and 
inspire  the  zeal,  of  many  worthy  and  intelligent  minds  to  one  imporlant  ob- 
ject. They  would  excite  each  other  in  this  new  career  of  doing  good.  Eve- 
ry year  would  produce  a  valuable  accession  to  the  mass  of  experience  that 
would  be  constantly  accumulating  at  such  a  store-house  of  knowledge.  The 
business  of  instructing  youth  would  be  reduced  to  a  system,  which  would 
embrace  the  best  and  the  readiest  mode  of  conducting  it.  This  system 
would  be  gradually  diffused  throughout  the  community.  Our  instructors 
would  rank,  as  they  ought  to  do,  among  the  most  respectable  professions. 
We  should  know  to  whom  we  intrusted  the  care  and  education  of  our  off- 
spring. These  instructors,  corresponding,  as  they  naturally  would,  with  the 
Institution  which  they  had  left,  and  visiting  it,  at  its  annual,  and  my  imagina- 
tion already  portrays,  delightful  festivals,  would  impart  to  it,  and  to  each 
other,  the  discoveries  and  improvements  whioh  they  might  individually  make, 
in  their  separate  spheres  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages  such  an  institution  would 
afford,  by  the  combined  talents  of  its  professors,  its  library,  its  experimental 
school,  and  perhaps  by  the  endowment  of  two  or  three  fellowships,  for  this 
very  object,  for  ihe  formation  of  the  best  books  to  be  employed  in  the  early  sta- 
ges of  education ;  a  desideratum,  which  none  but  some  intelligent  mothers, 
and  a  few  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  so  humble,  yet  important 
an  object,  can  duly  appreciate- 

Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  the  center  of  information  on 
all  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  thus,  the  combined 
results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic  life,  whose  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  subject,  would  be  brought  to  a  point,  examined,  weighed,  matured, 
digested,  systematized,  promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Such  an  Institution  would  also  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment, 
and  to  quicken  tlic  zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard  to  the  correct  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

To  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  co-operation  of  numbers  is  necessary. 
Fhis  is  emphatically  true  in  our  republican  community.  Individual  influence, 
or  wealth,  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  Monarchs,  or  nobles,  may  singly  devise, 
4nd  carry  into  effect,  Herculean  enterprises.  But  we  have  no  royal  institu- 
tions ;  ours  must  be  of  more  gradual  growth,  and  perhaps,  too,  may  aspire  to 
more  generous  and  impartial  beneficence,  and  attain  to  more  settled  and  im- 
movable stability.  Now  to  concentrate  the  attention,  and  interest,  and  exer- 
tions of  the  public  on  any  important  object,  it  must  assume  a  definite  and  pal- 
pable form.    It  must  have  ''a  local  habitation  and  name.**    For  instance, 
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yoo  may,  by  statements  of  facts,  and  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the  evmpathies 
of  others,  excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  deaf  andf  dumb,  or 
to  the  insane.  But  so  lone  as  you  fail  to  direct  this  good  will  in  some  par- 
ticular channel  of^  practicau  effort,  you  only  play  round  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  you  wish  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  They  will  think,  and  feel,  and  talk, 
mod  hope  that  something  will  be  done ;  but  that  is  all.  But  erect  your  Asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  your  Retreat  for  the  insane. '  Bring  these 
objects  of  your  pity  together.  Let  the  public  see  them.  Commence  your 
plans  of  relief  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and  how  and  tShere  it  can 
oe  done,  and  ^ou  bring  into  action  that  sympathy  and  benevolence  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  mere  wishes,  and  hopes,  and  expecta- 
tions. Just  so  with  regard  to  improvements  in  education.  Establish  an 
Institution,  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  in  every  state.  The 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  it.  Its  Professors  will  have  their  friends 
and  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  they  will,  from 
time  to  time,  communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations  and  etTorts,  and 
to  whom  they  will  impart  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves 
feel.  Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  an  object  of  laudable 
curiosity.  Thousands  would  visit  it.  Its  experimental  school,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  form  a  most  delightful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Its 
library  and  various  apparatus  would  be,  I  may  say,  a  novelty  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably,  also,  have 
its  public  examinations,  which  would  draw  together  an  assembly  of  intelli- 
gent and  literary  individuals.  Its  students,  as  they  dispersed  through  the 
community,  would  carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  Institution^  and  thus,  by 
these  various  processes  of  communication,  the  whole  mass  of  public  seati- 
ment,  and  feeling,  and  effort,  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  Institution,  would  be,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  those  principles  of  disci- 
pline and  ffove*mmenl  most  likely  to  promote  the  progress  of  children  and 
youth  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  How  sadly 
Tague  and  unsettled  are  most  of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education, 
DOW  in  operation  in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the  regular  and  well- 
defined  system  of  praise  and  blame  ;  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  of  excit- 
ing competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelings  ;  in  short,  of  cultivating  the 
moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his  intellectual  improvement 
is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our  schools  ?  Even  the  gardener,  whom 
you  employ  to  deck  your  flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear 
your  fruit  trees,  you  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matured  and  well-under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain  my  emotions. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  shame  on  those  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
inquire  not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to  care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the 
moral  discipline  that  is  pursued  by  instructors  in  cultivating  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  children.  On  this  subject,  every  thing  depends  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  instructor;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self; on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  thesp  plans  into  effect.  Here,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Nothing  should  be  lefV 
to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this  system  1  Who  shall  devise  itt 
Prudence,  sagacity,  affection,  firmness,  and  above  all,  experience^  should 
combine  their  skill  and  effort  to  produce  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  I  have 
proposed,  these  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  see  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded  ;  and  knowl- 
edge, human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the  mere  dint  of  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  by  the  gentler  persuasion  of  motives  addressed  to  tb<08» 
moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cultivation  of  which  reason  and  religiua 
alike  inculcate. 

//  if  feared  /ry  some  that  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  produce  a  sujfxient 
desree  of  public  interest  in  such  a  project  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

1  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  comrauniXy 
can,  at  once,  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  any  appeals,  however  eloquent,  or 
any  efforts,  however  strenuous,  into  one  deep  and  universal  excitement  on 
this  or  any  other  topic.    Information  must  be  gradually  diffused  ;  the  fieeliugt 
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of  influential  men  in  various  sections  of  the  country  must  be  enlisted ;  able 
writers  in  our  public  prints  and  magazines  must  engage  their  hearts  and  their 
pens  in  the  cause. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  suppose  that  some  intelligent  aAd  respectable  indi- 
Tidual,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  consulted  with  the  wise  and  judicious  within  bis  reach,  who  might  feel 
an  interest  in  it,  should  prepare  a  course  of  lectures,  and  spend  a  season  or 
two  in  delivering  them  in  our  most  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  novelty 
of  this,  if  no  other  cause,  would  attract  a  great  many  hearers.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual, too,  in  his  excursions,  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  well-informed  and  influential  men  ;  of  raining  their  views ;  of  learning 
the  extent  and  weight  of  all  the  obstacles  which  such  a  project  would  have 
to  encounter,  and  the  best  modes  of  removing  them ;  and,  if  it  should  indeed 
appear  deserving  of  patronage,  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  its 
favor. 

But  after  all,  I  do  not  deem  it,  at  present,  necessary  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  that  any  thing  like  an  universal 
publie  interest  should  be  taken  in  it. 

If  the  experiment  could,  at  first,  be  made  upon  a  small  scale ;  if  such  an  Insti- 
tution could  be  moderately  endowed  with  funds  sufllicient  to  support  one  or 
two  professors,  and  procure  even  the  elements  of  a  library,  afterward  to  be 
enlarged  as  public  or  private  bounty  might  permit ;  if  it  could  be  established 
in  some  town  large  enough  to  furnish  from  its  youthful  population,  pupils  to 
form  its  experimental  school;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents  and 
worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of  devoting  them- 
^ves  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profession, — it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  long  before  its  practical  utility  would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructors, 
ahbouffh  few  in  number,  who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would 
probably  be  located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructors  of  similar  qualifi- 
cations. And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should  be  produced,  other  individu- 
als would  be  found  willing  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we 
might  hope  that  both  private  and  public  munificence,  so  bountifully  bestowed, 
at  the  present  day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a 
portion  of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  from  all  the  other  efforts  of  benevolence,  or 
institutions  of  literature  and  religion,  which  are  so  widely  extending  their 
influence  through  every  part  of  our  highly-favored  country. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  difficulty  ofindu" 
cing  young  men  of  character  and  talents  to  embark  in  it,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life- 

I  can  not  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  education  of 
youth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  pious  individuals,  its  proper 
place  among  the  various  other  benevolent  exertions  which  are  made,  through 
the  aids  of  private  and  public  bounty,  for  meliorating  the  temporal  and  eternal 
condition  ot  man.  In  the  mean  while,  can  not  a  few  young  men,  of  talents  and 
piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  generation,  the  hope  of 
the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims  upon  their  benevolence ;  and 
that  to  concentrate  their  time  and  their  eflforts  to  such  an  enterprise,  may  be 
as  much  their  duty  as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause  1  Missionaries 
make  great  sacrifices,  and  practice  much  self-denial,  and  endure  weighty 
labors,  without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to  train  up  Kea- 
then  youth  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  happiness  in  the  next ;  and 
can  not  those  be  found  who  will  undergo  some  sacritiees,  and  self-denial,  and 
labor,  to  bring  about  so  great  a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of 
those  youth  who  are  hone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  J  Only  admit 
the  importance  of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  it  ?)  and  it  almost  looks  like 
an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  that  among  those 
•hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  pressing  forward  into  the  ranks  of  charita* 
•ble  enterprise,  none  ean  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  a  domestic  field  of  labor, 
^hich  promises  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
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No,  only  let  the  project  be  begun,  let  the  way  of  usefulness  be  opened,  let  the 
eonntenance  and  support  of  even  a  few  pious  and  influential  individuals  be 
afforded,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  agents  to  carry  on  the  work,  at  least  to 
comnience  it,  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  being  unable  to  procure  such  agents :  it  lies  deeper: 
it  arises  from  the  very  little  interest  that  has  vet  been  taken  in  the  subject ; 
from  the  strange  neglect,  among  parents,  and  patriots,  and  Christians,  of  a 
well-digested  and  systematic  plan  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth ; 
from  the  sluggish  contentment  that  is  felt  with  the  long  established  modes  of 
instruction ;  and  from  the  apprehensions  that  all  improvements  are  either 
unsafe  or  chimerical. 

Once  rouse  this  apathy  into  the  putting  forth  of  a  little  exertion,  and  invest 
the  subject  with  its  true  dignity  and  importance,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  the 
church  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  feed  the  Iambs  of  her  flocks 
and  your  young  men  will  come  at  her  bidding,  to  spend  their  strength  and 
their  days  in  this  delightful  service. 

But  these  young  men  are  poor  and  can  not  defray  the  expense  of  a  preparer 
tary  education  at  such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  praposed. 

Poor  young  men  are  taken  by  the  hand  of  charity,  and  prepared  for  other 
spheres  ef  benevolent  exertion;  and  shall  this  wide,  and  as  yet  almost  uncul- 
tivated field  of  benevolence  be  quite  neglected,  fur  the  want  of  a  little  pec|i- 
niary  aid  ?  Who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Foreign  Missionary  efforts  1  Was 
nothing  done  until  the  whole  Christian  public  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its 
duty  ?  Did  this  miehty  enterprise  begin  in  the  collected  councils  of  the  grave 
and  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  1  Was  the  whole  plan  of  operation 
digested  and  matured  in  all  its  parts,  and  no  steps  taken  until  all  obstacle* 
were  removed,  and  patronage,  and  influence,  ana  means  collected  and  con- 
centrated to  insure  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  design  1  No ; 
long,  long  before  all  this  complicated  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the  mas- 
ter-spring was  at  work,  and  a  few  pious  and  prayerful  young  men  gave  an 
impulse,  at  first  to  private  zeal,  and  afterward  to  public  co-operation,  and  the 
result  fills  us  with  gratitude  and  astonishment. 

Let  a  Mills  and  his  associates  arise  to  a  hearty  engagedness  in  the  project 
of  diffusing  throughout  our  country  a  system  for  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
the  education  of  youth ;  let  their  faith  be  strong,  and  their  perseverance 
unwavering ;  and  influence  and  wealth  will  soon  contribute  their  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  ;  and  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
endure  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  their  benevolent  designs.  Providence  can,  in  this,  as 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  his  dispensations,  make  even  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  our  nature  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  good  and  charitable  exer- 
tions. 

Those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  instruction  of 
youth  as  a  profession,  and  who  should  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a  course  of 
study  and  discipline  at  such  a  Seminary  as  I  have  proposed,  would  not  find  it 
necessary,  as  our  missionaries  do,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  country- 
men for  support.  Their  talents,  their  qualifications,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions, would  inspire  public  confidence,  and  command  public  patronage.  For 
experience  would  soon  prove,  if  it  can  not  be  now  seen  in  prospent,  that  to 
saoe  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  have  this  education  complete 
instead  of  being  imperfect,  and  to  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  accurate 
thought,  and  correct  feeling,  and  practical,  energetic  action,  in  all  the  busi' 
nesM  of  life,  is  to  save  money  ;  and  even  those  who  now  expend  a  few  dollars 
with  so  niggardly  a  hand,  in  the  education  of  their  dear,  immortal  offspring, 
would  soon  learn  how  to  calculate  on  the  closest  principles  of  loss  and  gain, 
in  the  employment  of  instructors,  and  be  willing  to  give  twice  as  much  to  him 
who  would  do  his  work  twice  as  well  and  in  half  the  time,  as  they  now  give 
to  him  who  has  neither  skill  nor  experience  in  his  profession. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  these  speculations  ?  I  think  I  am  not ;  and  if  my 
readers  will  exercise  a  little  more  patience,  I  hope  to  show,  that  in  adopting 
the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  there  will  be  an  actual  saving  of  money  to 
ittdividuals  and  to  the  ate-*   in  addition  to  those  numerous  advantages  m  a 
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social,  political,  and  religious  point  of  view,  that  would  result  from  it,  ano 
which  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  great,  that  if  they  could  not  be  attained  in 
any  other  way,  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

My  reasoning  is  founded  on  two  positions  which,  I  think,  can  not  be  con- 
troYerted  ; — that  the  present  modes  of  instructing  youth  are  susceptible  of 
▼ast  improvement ;  and  that  if  these  improvements  could  be  carried  into 
operation,  by  having  a  more  effectual  system  of  education  adopted,  and  by 
training  up  instructors  of  superior  attainments  and  skill,  there  would  be  a  great 
saying,  both  of  time  and  labor,  and  of  all  the  contingent  expenses  necessary 
to  be  incurred. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  believe  it  falls  short  of  the 
troth,  that  eight  years  of  pretty  constant  attendance  at  school,  counting  from 
the  time  that  a  child  begins  to  learn  his  letters,  is  necessary  to  give  him  what 
is  called  a  good  English  education.  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  under  an  approved  system  of  education,  with  suitable  books  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  conducted  by  more  intelligent  and  experienced  instructors, 
as  much  would  be  acquired  in  Jive  years j  by  our  children  and  youth,  as  is  now 
acquired  in  eighL 

Now  with  regard  to  those  parents  who  calculate  on  receiving  benefit  from 
the  labor  of  their  children^  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  by  gaining  three  years 
out  of  eight  in  the  course  of  their  education,  there  will  bie  an  immense  saving 
to  the  state.  This  saving  alone  would,  I  apprehend,  if  youth  were  usefully 
employed,  more  than  defray  the  additional  wages  which  would  have  to  be 
fiTen  to  instructors  of  skill  and  experience,  and  who  should  devote  themselves 
to  their  employment  as  a  profession  fur  life.  Hut  if  even  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  labor  of  children  is  not  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  having  the  same  object  accomplished  in  five  years  that  now 
consumes  eight,  you  could  at  least  afford  to  pay  as  much  fur  five  years  of 
instruction  as  you  now  pay  for  eight.  In  addition  to  this,  as  it  is  the  custom 
in  many  of  our  country  towns  for  the  instructor  to  board  in  the  families  of 
those  who  send  children  to  school,  there  would  be  a  saving  also  in  this 
respect.  There  would  be  a  saving,  too,  with  regard  to  all  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  school,  such  as  books,  stationery,  wood,  &c. 

In  a  community  constituted  like  that  of  New  England,  where  so  great  a 
proportion  of  its  {Mipulation  is  devoted  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
any  system  of  education  which  could  save  the  public  three  years  (»ut  of  eight 
of  the  time  and  labor  of  all  its  children  and  youth,  would,  it  is  manifest,  aidd 
an  immense  sum  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  country,  and  recommend 
itself  to  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  even  on  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
a  calculating  economy. 

Besides,  the  grand  objects  of  education — to  prepare  the  rising  eeneration 
for  usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  and  to  train  them  up  for  a  better  and 
happier  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave — would  not  only  be  accomplished 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  would  be  much  more  efiTectually  accom- 
plished. At  present,  with  all  the  time,  and  labor,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
It,  the  work  is  only  haif  done ;  and  the  effects  of  our  imperfect  modes  of 
instruction  are  to  render  youth  far  less  competent  to  succeed  in  any  pursuits 
in  which  they  may  engage,  than  if  their  education  was  conducted  by  intelli- 
gent instructors,  on  a  well-digested  plan,  and  made  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  it  might  be. 

How  often  has  the  individual  of  native  vigor  of  intellect  and  force  of  enter- 
prise to  lament,  through  a  long  life  of  unremitted  effort,  his  many  disap- 
pointments in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  business,  arising  altogether  from 
the  defects  of  his  early  education !  And  if  this  early  education  were  prop- 
erly conducted,  what  an  accession  it  would  yield  to  the  resources  of  the 
eommonity,  in  the  superior  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  artists ;  in  the  more 
acctirate  and  systematic  transactions  of  our  merchants ;  in  the  profounder 
Btadies  and  more  successful  labors  of  our  professional  men ;  in  the  wider 
experience  and  deeper  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians ;  in  the 
lugher  attainments  and  loftier  productions  of  our  sons  of  literature  and  sei- 
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ence ;  and,  nennit  me  to  add,  in  the  nobler  patriotism,  the  purer  morals,  and 
the  more  udent  piety  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  some  minds  that  all  these  advantages 
yield  just  so  many  cfollars  and  cente  to  the  private  purse,  or  to  the  publio 
treasury.  But  my  appeal  is  to  those  who  take  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  what  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  any  community,  and  who  estimate 
objects  not  by  what  they  will  to^ay  fetch  in  the  market,  if  exposed  to  sale, 
but  by  their  effects  upon  the  permanent  well-beins  and  prosperity  of  the 
sute. 

With  such  I  leave  the  candid  consideration  of  the  remarks  which  I  havo 
offered  in  this  and  the  preceding  Essays ;  in  the  mean  while,  cherishing  the 
hope,  that  that  Being  who  is  now  most  wonderfully  adjusting  the  various 
enterprises  of  benevolence,  that  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live  from  all 
others  which  have  preceded  it,  to  the  consummation  of  His  gracious  designs 
for  the  universal  happiness  of  man,  on  the  principles  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  inculcates,  and  which  it  alone  can  proauce,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  rouse  the  attention,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  world  to  thai  department  of  philanthropic  exertion,  the  neglect  of 
which  must  retard,  if  not  quite  counteract,  complete  success  in  all  others, — 
he  education  ofyouth,^ 

The  author  of  the  above  remarks  died  on  the  20th  of  July,  1851 — and 

although 

'*  The  earth  becomes  more  dark 
When  such  as  he  ascends  to  heaven," 

Still  the  light  of  his  example  and  instruction  will  long  cheer  and  guide 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  and  educator  here  below. 

The  greatest  service  rendered  by  him  as  an  educator  and  teacher, — 
his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  laboring  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  any  grade  or  class  of  schools,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  practical  acknowledgment  and  able  advocacy  of  the  great  funda- 
mental truth,  of  the  necessity  of  special  training,  even  for  minds  of  the 
highest  order,  as  a  prerequisite  of  success  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In 
view  of  this  truth,  he  traversed  the  ocean  to  make  himself  practically 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
to  this  end  he  became  a  pupil  under  the  great  normal  teacher  Sicard,  in 
the  great  normal  school  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Paris.  And  still  dis- 
trusting his  own  attainments,  he  tliought  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
bringing  back  with  him  to  this  country  a  teacher  of  still  larger  experi- 
ence than  himself,  and  of  an  already  acquired  reputation,  and  thus  mak- 
ing the  American  Asylum  the  first  Normal  school  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion on  this  continent  And  beyond  this,  he  was  ever  the  earnest 
advocate  ibr  training,  under  able  master-workmen  in  the  business  of 
education,  all  who  aspired  to  teach  the  young  in  any  grade  of  schools. 
How  confirmatory  of  the  wisdom  of  his  views  is  the  success  of  the 
American  Asylum.  If  he,  and  such  as  he,  can  do  so  much  to  improve 
and  confirm  the  health,  to  develop  the  different  faculties  of  tlie  mind,  to 
communicate  knowledge,  to  subdue  and  control  the  passions  and  propen- 
sities, and  to  awaken  and  train  the  higher  sentiments  and  holier  affections 
of  our  common  nature,  in  children  laboring  under  such  extraordinary 
liatural  deprivations  and  obstacles  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of 
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•kni,  experience,  apparato.  and  persevetance,  wrely  much,  very  moch 
more,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  same  skill,  experience,  apparatus  and 
perseverance,  with  diildren  having  all  their  senses,  and  under  more  fav- 
orable and  favoring  circumstances  and  influences.  But  do  we  find  such 
teachers  in  one  out  of  a  thousand,  or  one  out  of  ten  thousand,  in  our 
common  schools  where  the  mass  of  our  children  are  educated  ?  Does 
not  society,  which  sees  the  necessity  of  tact,  skill,  experience,  and  sin- 
gleness of  aim  and  life,  in  teachers  of  the  deaf-mute  and  blind,  and  em- 
ploys persons  having  these  qualities  and  quaUfications  at  a  compensatory 
price,  tolerate  a  degree  of  unfitness,  both  in  character  and  preparation, 
in  the  teachers  of  the  people,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
department  of  labor  that  ministers  to  its  material  interests  and  enjoy- 
ments? 
In  1838,  an  ^  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  Common 

Schools,''^  creating  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  with  a  Secretary,  who  was 
'^  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest, 
and  promote  the  usefulness  of  common  schools,"  was  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. In  a  speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
reported  the  bill,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  (Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford.)  the  following  remarks  were  made  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular subject : 

'*  This  measure,  if  adopted  and  sustained  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
for  ten  years,  must  result  in  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  beuer 
educaiion.  and  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  labors. 
Every  man  who  receired  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, must  be  conscious,  and  most  of  us  must  exhibit  in  our  own  mental 
habits,  and  in  the  transactions  of  ordinary  basiuess,  the  e\idence  of  the  defec- 
tive instruction  to  which  we  were  subjected  in  these  schools.  And  no  one  can 
spend  a  half  hour  in  the  best  common  school  in  his  neighborhood,  without  seeing, 
both  in  the  arrangements,  instructioif,  and  discipline  of  the  teacher,  the  want, 
not  only  of  knowledge  on  his  part^  but  particniarly  of  a  practical  ability  to 
make  what  he  does  know  available.  He  has  never  studied  and  practiced  his  art, 
the  almost  creative  art  of  teaching,  under  an  experienced  master,  and  probably 
has  never  seen,  moch  less  spent  any  considerable  portion  of  time  in  visiting, 
any  belter  schools  than  the  one  in  w'hich  he  was  imperfectly  taught — in  which 
he  said  kis  lessons,  as  the  business  is  significantly  described  in  a  phrase  in  com- 
mon use. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  get  at  the  fact,  and  if  it  is  as  I  suppose,  that  our 
teachers  are  not  qualified,  and  that  there  is  now  no  adequate  provision  made  in 
our  Academies  and  higher  seminaries  for  the  right  qualification  of  teachers  of 
district  schools,  then  let  the  fact  be  made  known  to  the  Legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple, by  reports,  by  the  press,  and  by  popular  addresses, — the  only  ways  in  which 
the  Bioara  can  act,  on  either  the  Legislature  or  the  schools ; — and  in  time, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  the  seminaries,  and  the  teachers,  unless  the  laws 
which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  education  in 
particular,  shall  cease  to  operate.  It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we 
have  ^ood  teacheis.  and  the  people  will  rest  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as 
they  have,  imtil  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  better,  and  show  how  they  can  be  made 
better,  by  proper  training  in  classies  or  seminaries  established  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  With  better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more 
permanent  employment.  The  people  pay  now  quite  enough  for  the  article  they 
get.  It  is  dear  at' even  the  miserably  low  price  at  which  so  much  of  it  can  be 
purchased.  Let  us  have  light  on  the  whole  snbject  of  teachers, — their  qualifi- 
cations, preparation,  compensation  and  supervision,  for  on  these  points  there 
b  a  strange  decree  of  indifierence.  not  to  say  ignorance,  on  the  part  both  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  the  public  generally." 
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Daring  the  year  following  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the  Secro^ 
tary,  (Mr.  Barnard,) published  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal 
a  number  of  articles,  original  and  selected,  in  which  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers  was  discussed,  and  the  history  of  Normal  Schools  in 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  France  presented.  In  the  course  of  the  four  years 
in  which  the  Journal  was  published,  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the 
Report  of  Prof  Stowe  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Seminai^ies,  all 
that  portion  of  Prof  Baches  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  devoted  to 
an  account  of  particular  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
many  other  documents  and  articles  on  the  same  subject,  were  spread 
before  the  people  of  this  state.  Of  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  devo- 
ted to  these  publications,  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  were  circulated. 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  in  May, 
1839,  the'establishment  **  of  at  least  one  seminary  for  teachers,"  is  urged 
in  the  following  manner : 

'*  As  there  are  some  who  still  regard  it  as  an  experiment,  it  can  be  at  first  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Sach  an  institution, 
with  a  suitable  principal  and  assistants,  and  especially  a  model  school  con- 
nected  with  it,  in  which  theory  could  be  carried  into  practice,  and  an  example 
^ven  of  what  a  district  school  ought  to  be,  would,  by  actual  results,  give  an 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  the  procuring  of  good  teachers, 
that  could  be  given  in  no  other  way.  The  time  of  continuance  at  such  an  insti- 
tution could  be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  circumstances.  Even  a  short 
continuance  at  it  would  often  be  of  vast  benefit.  It  would  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  better  methods  of  instruction  and  government  than  "  the  district  school  as 
it  is"  can  give,  which  is  the  only  model  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
now  familiar  with.  The  expense  to  those  attending,  need  not  be  great,  if  such 
aseminaiT  were  moderately  endowed  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  towns  and  public  spirited  individuals.  To  secure  this  most  desirable 
cooperation,  the  state  appropriation  might*be  made  on  condition  that  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  be  raised  from  other  sources.  Once  established,  it  would 
speedily  draw  to  it  numbers  of  our  young  women,  to  improve  the  qualifications 
tney  already  possess  for  teaching,  and  give  the  experience  and  skill  which  are 
necessary.  If  wisely  managed,  it  would  give  credentials  to  none  but  the  best 
of  teachers. 

They  will  command  good  wages.  Those  employing  them  would  expect  to 
give  such  wages.  For  the  object  in  applying  to  this  source  would  be  to  get 
teachers  of  superior  qualifications  at  an  enhanced  price.  The  supply  would 
create  a  demand.  The  demand  would  in  turn  secure  a  greater  supply  of  well- 
educated  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Through  them,  better  methods  of 
teaching,  by  which  an  increased  amount  of  instruction,  and  that  of  a  more 
practical  character,  would  be  disseminated  through  a  large  number  of  districts. 
The  good  done  would  thus  not  be  confined  to  the  comparatively  few  who  should 
pursue  the  studies  of  the  seminary,  or  acquire  skill  and  experience  in  the  model 
school.  Each  would  carry  out  the  same  methods.  Enterprising  teachers,  loo, 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  for  improvement,  would  strive  to 
excel  those  who  had ;  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  would  be  pro- 
voked among  teachers. 

One  such  seminary,  with  the  model  school  annexed,  or  rather  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  institution,  where  the  best  methods  of  school  government, 
and  all  the  numerous  and  complicated  processes  of  teaching,  developing,  and 
gnidin?  the  human  mind,  and  cultivating  the  moral  nature,  could  be  taught  and 
illustrated,  would  be  the  safest  and  least  expensive  wav  of  testing  the  practica- 
biliiy  of  introducing  others,  both  for  males  and  females,  into  every  county  of 
the  state,  as  a  part  of  our  common  school  system." 
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This  document  was  referred  to  a  '^  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common 
Schools,"  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing "  Report  and  Resolution  respecting  the  Education  rf  Teachers^^ 
¥ms  submitted,  May,  1839: 

"  The  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common  Schools,  to  whom  wa.s  referred 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  together  with  the 
Report  of  their  Secretary,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report  in  part,  that  in  their  estimation,  the  main  deficiency  in  the  com- 
m:r  «choolsofthe  State,  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  well-quali^ed  teachers, 
and  tliat  to  snpply  this  deficiency,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality,  and  in- 
crease the  amoant  of  instruction  communicated  in  these  schools,  'nhich  must 
forever  remain  the  principal  reliance  of  a  vast  majority  of  parents  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  the  experience  of  other  states  and  countries  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  With  this  view,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns 
and  individuals  who  may  be  more  directly  benefitted  by  this  appropriation,  or 
who  may  choose  to  unite  with  the  State  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  mode  attempted,  the  Committee  reconunend  the  passage  of 
the  accompanying  resolution.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOBLN  A.  ROCKWELL,  Chairman. 

Resolved^  That  the  Comptroller  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools,  for  the  sum  of  S5000,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  they  may 
request,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated;  provided  said 
Board  shall  certify  that  an  amount  equal  to  that  appliea  for,  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal ;  both  sums  to  be  expended  imder  the  direction  of  said  Board 
in  promoting  and  securing  the  qualifications  in  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  Connecticut." 

The  resolution  called  forth  a  full  expression  of  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  finally  passed  iu  that  body  without  a  dissents 
mg  voice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  was  a  member  from  Hartford,  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  made  the  following  remarks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives : 

•*  The  report  of  the  Committee,  brief  as  it  is,  embodies  the  substance  of  all 
I  should  have  to  say,  if  I  should  review  in  detail  the  condition  of  our  common 
sciiools,  with  a  view  of  proposing  a  series  of  measures  for  their  improvement. 
The  grrat  want  of  these  schools  is  that  of  belter  teachers.  Good  teachers  will 
make  better  schools,  and  schools  made  better  by  the  labors  of  good  teacheis,  is 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  addressed  to  the  community  in  favor  of  improv- 
ed school- houses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a  imiform  series  of  text  books  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  society,  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  super\'ision,  and  liberal 
appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Give  me  good  teachers,  and  in  five  years  I 
will  work  not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
diis  State.  I  will  not  only  impix)ve  the  results,  but  the  machinery,  the  entire 
details  cf  the  system  by  which  these  results  are  produced.  Every  good  teach- 
er will  himself  become  a  pioneer,  and  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement.  The  necessity  of  giving  such  a  teacher  ever}'  facility  of  a  well- 
located,  well- ventilated,  and  well-seated  school-house,  of  giving  the  teacher  a 
timely  supply  of  the  best  text  books  and  apparatus,  and  of  keeping  him  em- 
ployed through  the  j-ear,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  just  such  pupils  and  stu- 
dies as  he  can  teach  to  the  best  advantage— these  things  will  be  seen  and  felt  by 
parents,  and  bv  districts.  And  the  public,  as  represented  in  the  Legislature, 
will  see  to  it  that  much  of  our  defective  legislation  is  supplied  by  that  which 
will  create  and  su.stain  a  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  faithful  officers,  assign  to  each  class  of  officers  appropriate  duties, 
subject  all  appropriations  of  school  money  to  severe  scnitiny,  provide  for  the 
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training  and  adequate  compensation  of  good  teachers,  and  the  employment  of 
such  teachers  in  schools  or  different  grades.  The  idea  of  employing  a  gradn- 
ate  of  a  college  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  young  children,  will  be  given  up,  not 
only  as  poor  economy,  but  as  leading  to  the  neglect  of  accomplished  female 
teachen,  who  can  do  not  only  that  work,  but  the  whole  work  of  education  in 

Srimary  and  in  small  district  schools,  much  better  than  the  best  male  teachers, 
lut  let  us  noi  deceive  ourselves.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  not  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  entire  sum  will  not  properly 
endow  a  Normal  School.  Small  as  the  snm  is,  it  is  the  largest  sum  I  dare  pro- 
pose at  this  time,  and  so  advised  the  Committee.  But  as  one  of  those  who  may 
De  intrusted  with  its  expenditure,  I  should  not  advise  its  appropriation  at  this 
time,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  sum  should  be  so  expen- 
ded as  to  reach,  if  practicable,  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  teachers  should 
be  induced  to  come  together  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  attend  a  course  of 
instruction  on  the  best  methods  of  school  teaching  and  government.  They 
should  profit  by  the  lectures  and  practical  l^ints  of  experienced  teachers.  They 
should  nava  access  to,  and  be  induced  to  purchase  and  read  good  books  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  They  snoold  be  induced  to  form  associations 
for  mutual  improvement,  the  advancement  of  their  common  profession,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  They  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  this  great  interest — at  least  they  are  the  co-operators 
with  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  is  passing  off  the  stage.  They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  ol  edu- 
cation— they  must  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders.  The  appropriation  thus 
applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  he  school,  and  create  in  them  a 
thirst  for  something  higher  and  better  than  can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course 
of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  profession- 
al education  and  training:  of  teachers,  the  great  agency  by  which  the  cause  of 
education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in  this  state.  Thous^h  the  pros- 
pect is  dark  enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  on  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  house,  if  they  live  to  reach 
the  age  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  public  mind,  and  over 
public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  but 
the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  school- 
houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures.  Young 
childi-en  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accomplished  female 
teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade  of  scnools  as  assist- 
ants, and  in  most  of  our  country  districts,  as  sole  principals :  a  school  of  a 
'  higher  order'  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
not  only  of  a  district,  butof  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  common,  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  patronized  onlv  by  the 
poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  but  com- 
mon as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all,  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day ;  but  whether  the 
resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and  it  will  bring 
along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  the  workshop, 
and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For  one,  I  mean 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  harvest." 

In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  specific  plan  of 
expenditure. 

What  the  Legislature  thus  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to 
do  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  ^  to  show  the  practicability  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
studies  usually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
school  arrangements,  instruction  and  government,  under  the  recitations 
ami  lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators." 

A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as  were  di»- 
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poeed  to  come  together  on  pi^lic  notice,  and  placed  under  the  general 
charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  .the  Grammar  School.  Mr. 
Wright  gave  inBtruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keeping, 
Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole  subject 
of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the  difficult 
points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  dec  Professor  Davies  explained  the  different 
parts  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  taught  in  dis- 
trict schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithmetic.  Rev.  Mr. 
Barton,  formerly  connected  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover, 
gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained  how  Compo- 
sition could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  s  hools,  and  gave 
several  familiar  lectures  on  school  government^  and  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  Hartford 
Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathematical  and 
Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  dec.  Mr.  Snow,  Principal 
of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in  methods  of 
teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school.  Mr.  Barnard  delivered  several 
lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  system, 
to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to  be  practically 
observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room ;  and  on  the  best 
modes  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations,  and  interesting  parents.  A 
portion  of  each  day  was  also  devoted  to  oral  discussions  and  written  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and  to  visiting  the  best  schools  in 
Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Class  pub- 
lished a  "  Card,"  expressing  "  their  most  cordial  thanks,  for  the  very 
excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave  to  present  their  sincere 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  instructed  them,  for  the 
very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  different  subjects 
have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1839,  says, 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinsr  that  a  jiidicioas  application  of  one-fiAh  of 
the  .sum  appropriated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  promote 
the  education  of  teachers  for  common  schools*in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of  tlie  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of 
the  eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically 
revising  the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  expla- 
nation of  all  the  principles  involved,  and  with  reierencc  to  the  connection  which 
one  branch  of  knowleage  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of  com- 
mnnicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had'been  familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools 
with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defeciive,  erroneous,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  improved.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  \ye  perverted,  how  many  tempers  ruined,  how  much  injurv  done  to 
the  heart,  the  mwrals,  and  the  manners  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  injudi- 
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eioas  methods  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winterl 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  or  should  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  state,  too  precious  materials  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession ;  and  yet  the  teacher  is  com* 
pelled  to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  afford- 
ed him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had,  there  is  but 
little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insane  as  to  employ 
a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  who  u 
to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one  employs 
any  other  than  an  experienced  artist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent  intrusts 
the  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation,  to  an 
attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  profession  and  given  evidence  of  his  ability. 
No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  noi  studied 
the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one  sends  a 
shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  ho|se  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired,  except  to  ' 
an  experienced  workman ;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who  are  to 
educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — who  are  to  mould  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  human  being,  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  Giod's  creations— to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators,  and  rulers,  safe  in  tneir  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  strong  and  happy 
in  the  '  godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles.'  " 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  it  appears  that 
the  subject  received  their  attention,  and  they  thus  refer  to  it  in  their 
Report  of  1840 : 

"  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  and  ably  sustained,  the 
experiment  has  uniformly  resulted  in  supplying  teachers  of  a  superior  order. 
As  in  every  other  art  whose  principles  are  reduced  to  rule,  and  matured  into  a 
system,  the  learner  is  not  limited  to  the. slow  and  scanty  results  of  his  single, 
unaided  experience,  but  is  at  once  enriched  with  the  accumulated  treasures  ol 
all  who  have  labored  in  the  same  mine  before  him.  Without  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  may  be  compared  to  the  medical  practitioner,  who  commences  his 
labors  without  the  knowledge  of  any  settled  principles  of  his  art,  but  expects  to 
acquire  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  If  it  is 
plain  that  the  physician  needs,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  healing  art,  which  contains  the  embodied  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  carried  his  profession  to  the  highest  decree  of  excel- 
lence, no  less  does  the  instructor  of  a  school  need  the  wisdom  of  nis  predeces- 
sors to  guide  him,  at  his  first  setting  out ;  nor  can  he  any  belter  afibrd  to  wait 
for  the  slow  returns  of  his  own  experience.  Indeed,  there  is  in  the  rase  of  the 
young  teacher,  a  peculiar  need  of  this  wisdom  in  advance,  since  the  employ- 
ment is  not  usually  a  business  for  life,  but  only  of  a  few  years  at  farthest, — a 
period  in  itself  too  short  to  gain  much  of  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  termi- 
nated almost  as  soon  as  such  wisdom  begins  to  be  acquired. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  we  can  not  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
supply  of  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  who  shall  be  at  once  capable  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  best  manner,  all  that  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools  are  capable 
of  learning,  and  of  conducting  the  order  and  government  of  their  institutions, 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  without  the  establishment  of  normal 
SCHOOLS,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  profession,  and  guided  by  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and 
practical  wisdom.  But  if  it  is  thought  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  erect  and 
sustain  seminaries  of  this  independent  and  elevated  description,  the  Board 
would  suggest  the  expediency  or  commencing  the  work  of  eaucating  teachers 
on  a  limited  scale,  by'  connecting  a  department  for  this  purpose,  with  some  of 
the  existing  academies  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  state.  A  small  amount  of 
funds,  judiciously  expended  in  the  modes  indicated  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
Report,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  accomplish  a  great,  immediate 
good  in  improving  the  qualifications  of  our  common  school  teachers. 

The  resolution  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Treasury,  to 
be  expended  by  the  board,  in  promoting  and  securing  the  requisite  qualifica- 
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tioD  of  teachers  for  the  comniun  schools  of  the  state,  provided,  that  an  amoont 
eqoal  to  that  applied  for  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal  from  other  sources, 
£>r  the  same  object,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion cf  the  Le^slature,  and  was  afterward,  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses, 
referred  to  the  Board  for  some  specific  plans  of  expenditure,  has  received  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  their  number,  and  of  the  Board  at  its  last  meet- 
ine.  In  their  opinion,  the  sum  is  too  small,  even  with  such  local  and  individual 
subscriptioDS,  as  could  now  be  raised,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  iho- 
lougblv  orgauized  Normal  School.  If  this  sum,  therefore,  had  t-een  placed  at 
their  disposal,  they  would  have  expended  it  in  the  difierent  counties  of  the 
state,  under  such  circumstances  as  would  have  called  forth  as  widely  extended 
co-operaiion  and  contributions  from  towns  and  individuals  as  possible,  and  have 
diffused  its  agency  over  a  period  of  three  years." 

The  Secrelar\\  in  his  Report  to  the  Board,  in  1840,  discusses  the  whole 
subject  in  tlie  following  manner : 

**  The  most  efficient  instrumentality,  however,  on  which  we  can  rely  for  the 
permanent  and  almost  indefinite  improvement  of  education  in  our  common 
schools,  is  the  employment  of  teachers  properly  qualified  for  their  duties.  The 
want  of  such  teachers  is  widely  felt,  and  the  absence  of  all  arrangements  for 
securing  the  necessary  supply,  is  the  principal  defect  in  our  system. 

What  can  be  done  to  remove  this  defect  ?  Upon  the  practical  solution  of 
this  problem  depends  the  immediate  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

1.  The  first  and  necessarily  imperfect  method  of  securing  well-qualified 
teachers,  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  now  required  by  law, 
and  to  create  a  county  or  senatorial  district  board  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers. This  would  operate  to  induce  candidates  to  rrepare  themselves  more 
extensively  and  thoroughly  in  the  studies  which  tncy  are  to  leach,  and  on 
which  they  are  to  be  examined,  and  would  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  ope- 
ration of  local,  family,  and  personal  influences,  in  granting  or  withholding  the 
necessar}'  certificates.  There  is,  however,  no  sure  test  of  ability  and  skill  in 
instruction  and  government,  but  actual  demonstration  in  the  school-room.  To 
secure  this  practical  knowledge,  other  means  than  those  of  examination,  how- 
ever strict  and  impartial,  such  as  now  exist  in  the  State,  must  be  provided. 

2.  A  second  method  would  be  to  improve  the  present  sources  relied  en  for 
supporting  teachers.  These  sources  are  the  common  schools,  and  the  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Both  might  be  made  far  more  efficient  than  they  now 
are  in  this  respect,  by  engrafiing  upon  them  a  class  or  department  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

From  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  either  sex  of  the  district 
schools,  or  the  high  school  if  it  exists,  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  bv 
iheir  scholarship  and  good  conduct,  and  manifest  the  requi.<;ite  talents,  as  well 
as  desire  to  become  teachers,  might  be  selected  to  receive,  in  the  evening  and 
at  such  other  times  as  might  be  found  convenient,  specific  insiinciion  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  These  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  their 
respective  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  younger  classes  especially.  They  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  their  in.siructions  to  practice,  ihey  would  not  be  educated 
above  their  business,  and  would  acquire  the  habits  and  methods  of  leaching  in 
the  very  class  of  schools  which  ihey  would  afterward  be  called  upon  to 
instruct.  If  school  societies  understood  their  own  interest,  they  would  estab- 
lish a  common  .school  of  a  higher  order,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide 
a  home  supply  of  better  teachers  for  their  respective  districts.  In  Hollaul 
this  methoii  wa"<  formerly  the  sole  resort  for  the  training  of  teachers,  lut  in  per- 
fecting her  system  of  pri mar}'  instruction,  regulaily  organized  Normal  Schools 
have  Ireen  lately  established.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
this  plan  is  thoroughly  organized  and  carried  out.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
a  model  school  is  connected  with  it. 

Academies  and  Mmilar  institutions  can  become  more  useful  than  they  now 
are  in  supplying  good  teachers — 

First,  by  instituting  a  '  teachers'  class'  in  the  winter  ard  spring,  for  your® 
ladies,  anil  in  the  summer  and  autumn  for  young  men,  who  have  leen  tearh 
en,  or  expect  to  become  such  soon.     Here  they  should  have  an  opf-orturiiy  to 
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revise  the  studies  of  the  district  school,  and  receive  sach  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  and  familiar  oractical  illustrations  as  the  principal  and  other  friends 
of  education  can  give  auring  the  period  allotted  to  the  course.  An  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  tried  at  Hartford,  in  the  Grammar  School,  with  a  class  of 
twenty-six  youo^  men,  and  in  the  Female  Seminary  with  a  class  oi  sixteen 
young  ladies,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Second,  by  organizing  a  department  for  the  more  liberal  and  thorough  edu- 
cation of  teachers.  Such  a  department  should  include  a  professor,  who  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  eaucation,  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  all  the  studies  of  the  common  schools,  with  the  best 
methods  of  communicating  them  to  others,  and  a  model  school.  The  model 
school  might  be  a  primary  department  of  the  academy,  under  an  appropriate 
assistant,  or  the  neighboring  district  school,  in  which,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  professor,  the  best  methods  should  be  pursued.  The  students  of  the  depart- 
ment should  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  witnessing  frequently  and  famil- 
iarly the  exercises  and  management  of  this  school,  but  should  receive  expla- 
nations and  lectures  there,  as  to  the  modes  pursued,  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
recitations,  and  on  return  to  the  class-room,  be  required  to  give  their  views,  in 
writing  and  orally,  on  what  they  had  seen  or  heard. 

In  giving  the  above  outline  of  a  properly  organized  *  Teachers*  Department,* 
I  have  in  reality  incorporated  the  Normal  School  with  the  Academy.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  the  saving  of  much  additional  expense  for 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  assistants,  and  the  liberalizing  influence  of  associa- 
tion in  the  recitation-room,  and  out  of  it,  with  persons  destined  to  other  pursuits, 
on  the  mind  and  manners  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers.  The  disadvan- 
tages are,  in  the  present  comparatively  low  social  and  literary  position,  accord- 
ed to  the  profession,  in  public  estimation,  lest  the  department  and  those  con- 
nected wiin  it,  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  appendage  to  the  Academy;  and 
those  destined  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  become  teachers,  lose  that  enthu- 
siasm to  the  proposed  calling,  which  is  essential  to  eminent  success,  and  ac- 
quire, what  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  likely  to  come  soon 
enough,  a  partiality  for  those  pursuits,  which  they  see  command  a  higher  social 
rank,  more  honorable  fame,  and  a  rioher  pecuniary  return.  What  is  now 
wanted  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country,  are  institutions  in  which  the  exclu- 
sive attention  of  men  of  the  firsf  talents  and  experience  in  education,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  distinct  object  of  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and 
efficiency  to  the  profession  of  common  school  teacher,  and  where  all  the  ar- 
ran^emenLs,  to  the  minutest  detail,  should  be  shaped  to  establish  this  great  end. 
This  want  can  be  in  no  way  so  effectually  supplied  as  by  the  establishment  of, 
at  least,  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  Scnool." 

The  Board,  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  for  1841.  again  recommcai: 

That  some  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  or 
Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers,  where  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  arranging  the  classes  and  studies,  and  conducting  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  district  schools,  can  be  communicated  and  illustrated. 
One  such  .school,  under  an  experienced  principal  and  assistant,  with  a  model 
school  connected  with  it,  where  theory  can  be  carried  into  practice,  and  an 
example  given  of  what  a  district  school  ought  to  be,  would  draw  to  it  numbers 
of  our  young  men,  and  young  women,  to  improve  the  qualifications  they  already 
possess  for  leaching,  and  gain  the  experience  and  skill  which  are  necessary. 

An  appropriation  for  this  object  will  supply  a  radical  defect  in  our  system, 
and  give  an  impulse  cf  the  most  powerful  and  salutary  character  to  the  cause 
of  school  improvement." 

Again,  in  hia  Third  Annual  Report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  returns 

to  the  subject,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  establishment  of  one 

Normal  School : 

"But  the  most  effectual  way  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  of 
creating  in  them,  and  in  the  community,  a  proper  estimate  of  the  true  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  the  office,  of  carr>'ing  out  into  practice  the  soundest  views  of 
education,  is  to  establish  at  least  one  institutfon  for  their  specific  training. 

Such  an  institution,  in  the  outset  at  least,  had  better  be  confined  to  the  pre* 
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paratjon  of  female  teachers.  The  coarse  of  instrnction  shoald  have  special 
reference  to  common  schools  in  the  comitry.  The  model  school  should,  as  far 
as  practicahle,  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  its  elements  to  an  ordinary  district 
school.  The  pupils  should  be  sach  as  are  willing  to  meet  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  residence  at  the  institution,  by  the  assistance  they  would  render  at 
sach  times  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  place. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  institution  should  be  such  as  to  invite  those  only  to 
come,  who  have  a  natural  fondness  for  the  office  of  teaching,  and  are  animated 
in  their  preparatory  work,  by  higher  motives  than  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
returns  they  are  likely  to  receive. 

The  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  of  this  description,  is  recommend- 
ed in  nearly  every  communication  from  school  visitors.  They  have  been 
objected  to,  in  four  instances,  for  the  following  reasons.  *  They  are  of  foreign 
origin.'  They  need  not  necessarily  be  modeled,  and  indeed  ought  not  to  be, 
after  foreign  institutions.  They  should  be  adapted  to  meet  our  own  wants,  to 
raise  up  Connecticut  teachers  for  Connecticut  ochools.  The  objection  is  as 
valid  against  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind,  or  the  insane,  or 
colleges,  or  even  the  common  school,  which  is  only  an  improvement  on  the 
parochial  schools  of  Germany. 

*  They  are  unnecessary :  our  colleges,  academies  and  private  schools,  can 
ibmish  teachers  for  the  higher  order  of  common  schools,  and  these  last  for  the 
district  school.'  It  is  possible  that  much  might  be  done  in  this  way.  but  at 
present,  there  are  no  adequate  means  provided  in  any  of  the  institutions  for  the 
specific  training,  or  the  apprenticeship  required.  We  have  good  teachers,  but 
Ihey  have  become  such,  by  improving  their  native  tact  by  experience  in  the 
school-room :  but  who  knows  now  many  minds  and  hearts  have  been  ruined 
or  injured  by  the  experiments  of  beginners  t  The  best  teachers  universally 
acknowledge  the  value  and  necessity  of  such  schools. 

'  Those  who  are  educated  there,  will  not  become  teachers  for  life,  or  teachers 
in  common  schools.'  Thev  will,  however,  be  more  likely  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  than  any  other  class.  It  would  answer  a  good  purpose,  even  if  they 
taught  for  a  few  years.  To  provide  against  the  last  result,  the  mstitution  should 
be  confined  to  females,  and  those  who  receive  its  benefits,  should  come  under 
obligations  to  teach  two  or  three  years  in  common  schools ;  but  above  all, -they 
should  be  such  only  as  are  actuated  by  the  highest  devotional  feelings. 

*  The  teachers  thus  educated,  will  be  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
schools.'  But  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  public  schools,  a  single  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done, 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  doing  it,  is  needed.    The  good  which  a  few  teachers 

Eroperly  trained,  would  do,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
ibored.  Their  schools  would  become  model  schools  for  other  districts,  and 
the  awakening  influence  of  their  example  and  precept  would  be  felt  all  around 
them.  Teachers  who  have  not  enjoved  the  advantages  of  such  training,  would 
strive  to  excel  those  who  had,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  would 
be  provoked  among  teachers. 
'Districts  will  not  pay  wages  sufficient  to  employ  teachers  who  are  thus  pre- 

gared.'  There  are  districts  which  pay  liberally,  and  who  look  long  and  far  to 
nd  good  teachers.  Such  districts  would  go  directly  to  such  an  institution  for 
their  teachers.  Besides,  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
would  to  some  extent  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  demand  would 
increase  the  compensation. 

*  The  time  required  for  this  preparation  is  more  than  most  teachers  can 
give.'  Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  to 
two  vears  at  least,  still  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period.  Six 
months'  residence  in  such  an  institution,  with  daily  practice  or  observation  in 
the  model  school,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  would  be  of  incalculable  senice. 

•The  expense  of  such  an  institution  will  be  great.'  Like  other  good  insti- 
tutions, it  will  cost  something,  but  the  cost  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  scale 
with  which  it  is  commenced.  An  appropriation  of  810.000  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  united  with  what  could  be  raised  by  individual  subscriptions,  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  fair  trial." 

In  1844,  a  Committee  of  eight  members,  one  from  each  county,  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
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of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  report  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
session,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  This  Com- 
mittee, in  their  Report  of  May,  1S45,  which  was  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated, remark,  that  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher  inducement  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  in  the  improved  education  of  its  children, 
would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 

"There  is  one  other  improvement  which  your  Committee  deem  of  great  im^- 
portance,  but  which  they  do  not  think  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
woald  justify,  viz — the  establiskmetU  of  a  Normal  School  or  Ttacktri  Seminary, 

Teachine  is  an  art,  subject  to  certain  rules  and  principles  like  any  other  art 
It  is  true,  that  individuals  may  attain  some  degree  of  skill  in  teaching,  without 
having  had  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  art;  as  some  men  do  in 
the  arts  of  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  without  having  served  a  regu- 
lar apprenticesnip.  It  is  true,  too,  that  every  one  gets  same  idea  of  teaching  while 
he  is  himself  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  intrust 
an  important  work  in  building,  machinery,  or  painting,  or  send  a  son  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  with  an  artisan  who  had  not  been  regularly  taught  his  pro- 
fession, unless  indeed  he  were  satisfied  that  by  long  study  and  experience,  he 
had  fully  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  early  education. 

How  much  more,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  commit  the  education  of  oar 
children  to  unskillful  hands — to  those  who  have  barely  sufficient  attainments  to 
entitle  them  to  the  certificate  required  b?  law,  without  having  had  the  slightest 
instruction,  or  experience,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  who  even  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  from  those  who  were  themselves  exceedingly  deficient 
both  in  art  and  learning. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  teachers,  when  they  begin  to  instruct,  are  of 
this  character.  Many  never  teach  but  a  single  season.  Others,  who  continue  . 
In  the  profession,  change  their  school,  season  aAer  season,  giving  no  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers,  and  deriving  none  them.selves  from  their  pursuit  A 
few  only  become  successful  teachers,  and  these  soon  find  their  way,  as  has 
before  been  said,  into  such  common  schools  as  duly  appreciate  their  talents,  or 
are  employed  in  private  schools  and  academies. 

It  is  said  by  experienced  teachers,  that  every  child  in  the  State  might  obtain. 
at  twelve  years  ofa/^e,  under  proper  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  a  gooa 
practical  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  those 
schools.    How  different  is  the  fact  now ! 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher 
inducement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  in  the  improved  education  of  its 
children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  establisnment  of  a  Normal  School.  The 
annual  expense  of  a  school  adapted  to  this  state,  would  probably  be  about 
5N,000,  or  5  cents  a  year  for  each  child  in  the  state.  The  public,  however, 
have  at  present  but  little  information  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  sooner  or  later,  these  institutions  will  be  deemed  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  common  school  system." 

In  1846,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  concurrent  vote,  approved  "  in  the 
main."  of  a  plan,  submitted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system,  which  embraced  among  oth- 
er features,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  plan,  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  two  thousand 
copies  circulated  with  the  laws  relating  to  common  schools.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  school  visitors  in  every  school  society,  was  specially  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  Superintendent,  with  a  request  that  they  would  com- 
municate their  views  to  this  department  on  its  various  features.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  Normal  Sdiool  feature  of  the  plan  was  approv- 
ed, and  most  heartily  in  those  societies  where  the  schools  were  in  the 
best  condition,  and  the  subject  had  received  the  most  attention.    In  hia 
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Report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1847,  the  Superintendent  sob* 
mitted  the  results  of  his  reflections  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

*'  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  by  the  Committee,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Semi  nary  for  the  inslruction  of  kackers,  or 
Che  training  of  the  yoan^  men  and  yoang  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  talent,  tact,  and  character,  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  school  instruction  and  government.  This  subject  has 
long  been  before  the  people  of  this  slate.  The  first  distinct  presentation  of  its 
claims,  and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Gallao- 
det,  of  Hartford,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  commenc- 
ed in  January,  1825,  and  aAerward  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pam- 
phlet has  been  republished  entire,  or  in  copious  extracts,  in  most  of  the  euuca- 
lional  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  action  which  has  already  followed  in  several  states,  and 
which  is  likely  to  take  place  still  more  generally.  From  the  communications 
received  from  school  visitors  on  this  point,  both  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  from  every  section  of  the 
state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  action  on  this  subject. 

The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminar}",  embraces  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools  under  compe- 
tent  teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching  the  same  things  to  others.  This  Inst 
ineludcs  the  art  of  teaching,  or  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should  be  called  into  exer- 
cise; of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habits  of  studv  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  young;  of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best 
means  and  appliances  for  securing  obedience  and  order,  and  for  keeping  alive 
an  interest  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school.  To  accomplish  these  things 
thoroughly,  there  must  be  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  ex- 
periment in  reference  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  model  school  where  the 
iuiure  teacher  may,  as  it  were,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  of 
education.  The  Normal  School  should  do  for  the  teacher  what  the  directions 
of  the  master- workman,  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  the  apprenticeship  do 
for  the  future  mechanic;  and  the  law  school,  or  the  medical  school,  or  the 
theological  seminary,  does  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  or  theology.  It 
should  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  practical  skill 
how  to  do  it  We  have  teachers  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  and  skill, 
bat  in  too  many  instances  they  have  acquired  the  same  by  experience  and  ex- 
periments in  the  school-roora,'ai  the  expense  of  lime  lost,  tempers  ruined,  and 
minds  distorted,  of  the  children  of  the  state.  The  Normal  School  affords  an 
opportunity  to  such  persons  as  have  tiie  requisite  natural  qualifications,  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessar)"^  for  the  highest  success, 
without  subjecting  the  schools  to  the  ruinous  waste  of  time  and  mind  to  which 
ihey  are  now  exposed. 

This  subject  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  other 
slates,  and  it  will  not  probably  be  long  before  a  large  number  of  our  sister  slates 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  ofthe.se  insiiiutions.  Surely  Conneciicui,  which  was 
the  first  seriously  to  agitate  the  subject,  ought  not  lo  be  ihe  la.st  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  experience  of  two  such 
states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the  Legislature  would  pledge  the 
means  to  sustain  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  schc>ol,  on  an  economical 
scale,  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  insiitulion  a  fair  trial,  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  and  individuals,  ready  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus." 

This  document  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Siandinsr  Committee  on 
Education,  who  in  their  remarks  on  "  the  establishment  of  schools,  where 
leaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught''  say,  "  From  these  returns,  your 
Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State 
to  do  something  for  the  establishment  of  such  seminaries." 

The  Committee  deemed  it  best  for  the  Legislature  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  af\er  recommending  provision  for 
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temporary  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Institates,  proposed  the  appofait- 
ment  of  a  Committee, ''  to  make  due  examination,  and  report  to  the  next 
Legislature  a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  internal  arrange- 
ment of  one  or  more  schools  for  teachers."  This  Committee  was  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  after  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  submitted  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  in 
1848,  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  a  year  for  four  years,  toward 
the  support  of  a  Normal  School,  to  be  located  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  one  for  each  county,  to  be  chosen  by  ihe  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Committee  state  that  liberal  offers  were  received 
from  several  lowns,  which  guarantee  that  the  State  shall  be  at  no  expense 
for  buildings,  dec.  The  plan  of  the  Committee  was  embodied  in  a  Bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  Committee  in  their  Report 
remark : 

*'  That  in  the  course  of  their  examination,  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  had 
prenously  entertained  with  regard  to  the  uiilily  of  such  schools,  and  the  expe- 
dieocy  ol  establUhing  them,  those  doubts  have  been  entirely  removed; — such 
schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment:" 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  Report  for  1849,  afler  enumerating  the  va- 
rious instances  in  which  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  has  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  adds : 

"  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  special  training  of 
teachers  for  their  work,  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  state.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  essays  on  the 
subject  have  been  published  in  the  public  prints  and  in  pamphlet  form| 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  distinctly  present- 
ed in  the  written  reports  of  the  school  visitors  of  more  than  half  of  the 
school  societies  of  the  state.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  common  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of  the  state  to  suppose  that  the  subject  was  not  tin- 
derstood.  And  as  no  considerable  opposition  has  been  manifested,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  they  are  prepared  for  some  action  on  the  subject" 

In  1849,  the  Legislature,  by  an  ^^  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  a  State 
Nirrmal  <Sc^o/,"  appropriated  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  support  of  a  *^  Seminary  for  the  training  of  Teachers  in  thb 
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State,"  and  appointed  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  one  member 
for  each  county,  for  its  management 

The  Board  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  Francis  Gillette,  of  Bloom- 
field,  for  Hartford  County ;  Oswin  A.  Doolittle,  of  North  Haven,  for 
New  Haven  County ;  Francis  Bacon,  of  Litchfield,  for  Litchfield  County ; 
Asa  Fish,  of  Stonington.  for  New  London  County  ;  Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of 
Danbury,  for  Fairfield  County  ;  Ezra  S.  Williams,  of  Saybrook,  for 
Middlesex  County;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  for  Tolland  County; 
and  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Thompson,  for  Windham  County.  The  Board 
organized  on  the  7th  of  August,  1851,  and  invited,  by  public  notk^e,  pro^ 
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poeals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the 
6lh  of  September  following,  appointed  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford, 
Principal  of  the  School,  who  became,  in  virtue  of  that  appointment, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Barnard  accepted  the  ap- 
|x)intment  ^*on  condition  that  an  Associate  Principal  should  be  appointed 
to  lake  the  immediate  charge  and  instruction  of  the  Seminary,  while  he 
gave  such  attention  to  the  institution  as  should  be  fpund  compatible 
with  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State, — for 
which  his  studies  and  previous  experience  might  in  some  measure  have 
qualified  him." 

The  Normal  School  was  located  in  New  Britain  on  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary, 1850,  after  full  consideration  of  the  claims  of  other  towns,  on  account 
of  the  central  position  of  the  town  in  the  State,  and  its  accessibility  from 
every  section  by  railroad ;  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  liberal  otfer 
on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  a  suitable  building,  apparatus,  and 
library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  to  place 
nil  the  schools  of  the  village  under  the  management  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  as  School  of  Practice. 

The  building,  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School 
and  Schools  of  Practice,  was  erected  by  an  association  of  citizens  of 
New  Britain,  who  were  incorporated  under  the  general  law  relating  to 
"Joint  Stock  Corporations,"  with  the  name  of  the  "New  Britain 
Educational  Fond  Association." 

The  building  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  schools  of  the  village,  as  Model  Schools 
and  Schools  of  Pactice,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1851.  The  following  notice 
of  the  dedicatory  exercises,  with  a  few  omissions  and  alterations,  is 
copied  from  the  Connecticut  Courant : 

"  By  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Governor  and  other 
State  ofRcers,  the  Legislature  and  many  invited  guests,  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  village  of  New  Britain,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  building  destined  for  the  use  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  The  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad  kindly  gave 
fhem  a  free  passage.  They  were  escorted  to  the  cars  by  the  Hartford 
Light  Guard,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  at  New  Britain  the 
IBew  Britain  Greys  joined  the  escort  They  marched  in  procession  to 
the  Normal  School,  in  front  of  which  they  halted,  and  were  addressed  by 
Marcellus  Clark,  Esq.,  who  welcomed  them  to  New  Britain  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  and  introduced  to  them  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  associate  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  who  announced  the  arrangements  fur  the  afternoon. 
The  procession  then  entering  the  building,  passed  into  a  large  hall 
where  the  common  exercises  of  the  Model  school  are  held.  Here  were 
assembled  some  four  hundi*r.d  and  fi(\y  children,  constituting  the  Prim- 
ary, Intermediate,  and  High  Schools  of  the  village,  ordinarily  taught  in 
other  places,  but  assembled  every  Wednesday  afternoon  in  that  hall  for 
certain  school  exercises.    These  children  are  taught  by  the  members  of 
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the  Normal  School,  who  thus  practically  learn  to  teach  under  proper 
supervision.  It  had  been  expected  that  this  school  would  go  through 
with  their  ordinary  exercises,  but  the  lateness  of  the  arrival  of  the  cars, 
and  tlie  great  crowd  in  the  room,  prevented  it;  one  lad,  however,  de- 
claimed, and  a  glee  was  sung. 

The  audience  then  passed  into  the  Normal  School  hall,  which  consists 
of  two  apartments  connected  by  folding  doors,  the  old  part,  which  had 
been  used  fur  the  scholars,  and  the  new  part  never  before  occupied.  As 
soon  as  the  audience  was  seated,  the  doors  of  the  new  apartment  were 
opened,  exhibiting  all  the  scholars  quietly  seated.  The  elTect  was  very 
good.  A  class  of  quite  young  girls  sang  prettily.  Rev.  Mr.  Murdock, 
of  Hartford,  made  a  prayer.  E.  A.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  New  Britain, 
then  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  Institution: — of  the  bonus  which  it 
received  from  the  Legislature;  the  oflfer  which  the  Trustees  had  made 
to  the  villages  of  the  State  for  the  place  of  its  establishment;  the  re- 
sponse of  the  citizens  of  New  Britain,  by  raising  a  fund  of  $16,000,  with 
which  the  present  building  was  purchased  and  the  addition  erected, 
This  was  the  opening  of  that  building,  and  in  the  name  of  the  "  New 
Britain  Educational  Fund  Com'pany,"  he  tendered  it  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  their  use.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Francis  Gillette,  Esq.,  rose  on  the  stage  as  this  announcement  was 
made.  Mr.  Andrews,  turning  to  him,  repeated  the  oifer,  with  the  hope 
tliat  the  building  and  the  school  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Gillette  then  replied,  accepting  the  tender  thus  made,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Legislature  the  course  which  the  Trustees  had  taken. 
He  said  that  not  only*  was  there  a  building  thus  bestowed  by  the  citizens 
of  New  Britain,  but  that  they  also  offered  their  four  hundred  children  to 
constitute  a  model  school,  and  a  school  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
grand  matter  of  education.  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
State,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  New  Britain. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  virtue 
of  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  for  one  hour.  A(\er  glancing  at  the  idea  of  the  school 
with  its  groups  of  scholars,  under  the  systematic  training  of  a  teacher 
in  its  relation  to  home,  neighborhood,  society,  the  church  and  the  State, 
— and  tracing  its  history  back,  not  to  our  pilgrim  fathers,  but  to  the 
Christian  Church,  which  every  where,  and  in  all  times,  since  Christ  took  . 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  had  encouraged,  in  various 
forme,  the  nurture  of  children  and  youth  for  the  service  of  religion  and 
the  duties  of  life — the  speaker  traced  rapidly  tlie  progress  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  or  Seminary  for  Teachers,  from  its  first  institution  by  J. 
B.  de  la  Salle,  in  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  at  Kheims  in 
France,  in  the  year  1681,  and  in  the  equally  benevolent  labors  of  Her- 
mann Franke,  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  till  it  had  now  a  recognized 
place  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  every  advanced  state  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  fast  conquering  for  itself  a  position  in  the  best  systems  of 
eommoD  schools  in  this  country.     In  1852,  tiiere  were  at  least  two  huo- 
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dred  and  sixty-four  seminaries,  avowedly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
edacation  of  teachers  in  Europe,  and  seven  in  this  country,  and  every 
year  was  adding  to  their  number  and  efficiency.  He  then  dwelt  on  the 
course  of  instruction  which  would,  in  the  progress  of  the  school  be  at- 
tempted in  this  building,  and  the  result  which  the  friends  of  the  school 
might  reasonably  anticipate — not  from  the  operations  of  a  single  year, 
but  from  a  fair  trial  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  success  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

If  this  school  docs  fail,  it  will  be  an  exception  in  the  history  of 
Normal  Schools — if  the  results  fall  short  of  the  reasonable  expectations 
or  demands  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  friends  of  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  State,  the  speaker  ventured  to  predict  that  the  reasons 
Ton  such  disastrous  issue,  will  be  found,  Jirst  —  because  pupils  are 
admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainments,  and  without  suffi- 
cient test  of  their  possessing  a  natural  tact  to  govern  and  aptness  to 
teach;  second,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  will  not  remain  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods,  and 
efipecially  that  intellectual  power  and  enlightenment  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success  in  the  profession ;  tkinL  because  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  State  will  not  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the 
Dumber  of  pupils  admitted;  and  fourth^  because  the  people  will  not  en- 
courage by  adequate  compensation  and  continuous  employment  through 
the  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  school,  well  educated  and 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  But  he  would  not  indulge  in  any  such 
dark  forebodings.  Many  a  long  cherished  hope,  long  deferred,  but  still 
cherished,  had  its  fulfillment  in  the  attendeCnce  and  exercises  of  this  day ; 
and  if  public  confidence — the  confidence  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
people,  which  must  be  tlie  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  is  not  with- 
drawn through  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice, 
or  party  spirit,  it  will  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  educational  history 
of  the  State. 

At  half^past  six  an  elegant  collation  was  served  up  at  the  Humphrey 
House  for  the  numerous  assembly ;  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  deliverer!  a  very  interesting  address,  oc- 
cupying an  hour  and  a  half,  on  Connecticut,  and  the  right  which  all  her 
children  had  of  being  proud  of  her  early  history.  No  son  of  Connecticut 
could  listen  to  its  eloquent  details  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pride 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  State  so  deservedly  illustrious.'' 

The  following  extracts  embrace  the  portions  of  the  address  which  re- 
ferred particularly  to  this  school,  and  the  common  schools  of  the  State : 

*^  Theae  are  the  mines,  the  golden  placert  of  Connecticnt  Turning  now  to 
dieae  as  our  principal  hope  for  the  future,  let  as  endeavor,  with  a  fixed  and  reso- 
late  concentration  of  our  public  aim,  to  keep  the  creative  Bchool-honae  in  aotioD, 
and  raise  our  institutions  of  Icarnioj^  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  our  schools  have  ever  been  as  low,  or  inefficient  as 
many  have  supposed  ;  the  (acts  I  have  recited  clearly  show  the  contrary.  And 
yei  they  certainly  are  not  worthy  of  our  high  advantages,  or  the  age  of  im- 
provement in  which  we  live.  Therefore,  I  rejoice  that  our  lethargy  b  now 
finaDy  broken,  and  that  we  are  fiurly  cmbarktxl  in  an  organixcd  plan  for  the 
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nwinflr  of  oar  nchools  to  a  pitch  of  culture  and  perfection,  worthy  of  our  former 
precedence. 

I  remember  with  freeh  interest,  to-day,  how  my  talented  friend,  who  has  most 
reason  of  all  to  rejoice  in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  as  many 
as  thirteen  years  ago,  in  regard  to  his  plans  of  life ;  raising,  in  particular,  the 
question  whether  he  should  grive  himself  wholly  and  finally  up  to  the  cause  of 
public  schools.  I  knew  his  motives,  the  growing  distaste  he  had  for  political  life, 
in  which  he  was  already  embarked  with  prospects  of  success,  and  Uie  desire  he 
felt  to  occupy  some  field  more  immediately  and  simply  beneficent  He  made  his 
choice ;  and  now,  after  encountering  years  of  untoward  hindrance  here,  winning 
goklen  opinions  meantime  from  every  other  state  in  the  republic,  and  from  minis- 
ters of  education  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  old  world,  by  his  thoroughly  prac- 
tical  understanding  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject;  after  raising  also  into  vigor- 
ous action  the  school  system  of  another  State,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  tide  of 
progress,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  beginnings  and  permits  us  here  to  congra- 
tulate both  him  and  ourselves,  in  the  prospect  that  his  original  choice  and  purpose 
arc  finally  to  be  fblfilled.  He  has  our  confidence ;  we  are  to  have  his  ripe  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  work  now  fairly  begun  is  to  go  on,  I  trust  by  the  common  consent 
of  us  all,  till  the  schools  of  our  State  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  the  highest  possible 
energy  and  perfection. 

To  exhibit  the  kind  of  expectation  we  are  to  set  before  Connecticut  as  a  State, 
let  me  give  you  the  picture  of  a  little  obscure  parish  in  Litchfield  county  ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  it,  as  I  must,  with  a  degree  of  personal  satisfaction ; 
for  it  is  not  any  very  bad  vice  in  a  son  to  be  satisfied  with  his  parentage.  This 
little  parish  is  made  up  of  the  corners  of  three  towns,  and  the  ragged  ends  and 
comers  of  twice  as  many  mountains  and  stoney  sided  hills.  But  this  rough,  wild 
region,  bears  a  race  of  healthy  minded,  healthy  bodied,  industrious  and  religious 
people,  lliey  love  to  educate  their  sons,  and  God  gives  them  their  reward.  Out 
of  this  little,  obscure  nook  among  the  mountains,  have  come  forth  two  presidents  of 
cdleges,  the  two  that  a  few  years  ago  presided,  st  the  same  time,  over  the  two  in- 
stitutions, Yale  and  Washington,  or  Trinity.  Besides  these  they  have  furnished  a 
secretary  of  State  for  the  commonwealth,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
Also  a  member  of  congress.  Also  a  distinguished  professor.  And  besides  these 
0  greater  number  of  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  and  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  than  I  am  now  able  to  enumerate.  Probably  some  of  you  have  never  so 
much  as  heard  the  name  of  this  little  by-place  on  the  map  of  Connecticut,  gener- 
ally it  is  not  on  the  maps  at  all,  but  how  many  cities  arc  there  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants in  our  country,  that  have  not  exerted  one  half  the  influence  on  mankind.  The 
power  of  this  little  parish,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  is  felt  in  every  part  of  our  great 
nation.     Recognized,  of  course,  it  is  not ;  but  still  it  is  felt. 

This,  now^  the  kind  of  power  in  which  Connecticut  is  to  have  her  name  and 
greatness.  This,  in  small,  is  what  Connecticut  should  be.  She  is  to  find  her  first 
and  noblest  interest,  apart  from  religion,  in  the  full  and  perfect  education  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.  And  so  she  is  to  be  sending  out  her  youth,  empowered  in 
capacity  and  fortified  by  virtue,  to  take  their  posts  of  honor  and  influence  in  the 
other  States  ;  in  her  behalf  to  be  their  physicians  and  ministers  of  religion,  their 
professors  and  lawyers,  their  wise  senators,  their  great  orators  and  incorruptible 
judges,  bulwarks  of  virtue,  truth,  and  order  to  the  republic,  in  all  coming  time. 
And  then,  when  the  vast  area  of  our  country  between  the  two  oceans  is  filled  with 
a  teeming  population,  when  the  delegates  of  six^  or  a  hundred  States,  from  the 
granite  shores  of  the  East,  and  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  South,  and  the  golden 
mountains  of  the  West,  are  assembled  in  the  Halls  of  our  Congress,  and  little  Con- 
necticut is  there  represented  in  her  own  behalf,  by  her  one  delegate,  it  will  still 
and  always  be  fS:>and  that  she  is  numerously  represented  also  by  her  sons  from 
other  States,  and  her  one  delegate  shall  be  himself  regarded  in  his  person,  as  the 
symbol  of  that  true  Brother  Jonathan,  whose  name  still  designates  the  great  re- 
public of  the  world." 

The  Legislature  voted  unanimously  to  print  an  edition  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  address. 
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Fifth  Anniial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Henry  Barnard)  of  the  Com" 
mon  Schools  of  Connecticut  to  the  General  Assembly^  May  session,  1850. 

After  the  lapse  ofa  quarter  ofa  century  since  the  attention  ofthe  people 
of  Connecticut  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  spe* 
cial  preparation  of  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible labors,  the  Legislature  in  1849  appropriated  the  sura  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  State  Bank,  and  of  one  tliousand  dollars 
paid  by  the  Deep  Uiver  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective  charters,  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses  of  a  State  Normal  School^  or  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary, for  a  period  of  four  years.  Apart  from  my  official  connection  with 
the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  not  only  to  make  its  objects 
known,  but  to  facilitate  its  early  organization  and  opening,  as  the  most 
important  agency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the'trustees  and  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for 
the  complete  outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  which  the  people 
of  New  Britain  had  pledged  tliemselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the 
Normal  School  in  that  village,  tlie  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  the 
present  month,  (May.)  under  as  favorable  auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  oppor- 
tunities for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as  any  of  the  seven  Normal 
Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this  continent.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupils  in  attendance, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate 
Principal  of  the  School,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  pupils  from  the 
village,  in  four  Schools  of  Practice,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Stone,  assisted 
by  I'rof.  Guion,  tliree  female  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 
1  he  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported  by  the  Central  District  of  the 
New  Britain  School  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  any  published  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  regu- 
lating permanently  the  number  of  sessions  in  the  year,  and  the  length  ol 
each  session,  the  subject  and  course  of  instruction,  the  period  of  atteiul- 
ance  or  degree  of  proficiency  to  entitle  a  pupil  to  the  diploma  ofthe  insti- 
tution, I  will  venture  to  set  forth  the  general  plans  and  aims  ofthe  officers 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  immediate  care  of  the  institution,  foi 
the  purpose  of  making  known  its  objects,  and  showing  its  probable  influ 
ence  on  our  common  schools. 

1.  The  officers  ofthe  Normal  School  believe  tliat  thev  could  best  pro- 
mote Uie  permanent  improvement  ofthe  common  schools  ofthe  state,  by 
truly  educating,  and  thoroughly  training  a  few  efficient  teachers  of  the 
right  stamp  of  character,  physical,  intellectual,  esthetical  and  moral,  and 
then  securmg  their  permanent  employment  at  fiiir  remunerating  wages,  at 
central  points  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  as  Normal  teachers  in 
model  school-houses ;  or,  by  being  allowed  to  select  every  year  out  of 
such  candidates  as  mav  be  presented  by  the  visitors  for  the  several  school 
societies,  a  small  number  of  pupils  who  possess  the  health,  gentleness  of 
manners,  fondness  for  children,  purity  of  character,  singleness  of  purpose 
and  tact  that  indic«ite  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  then,  retain  them 
long  enough  to  superadd  such  appropriate  knowledge  of  the  studies  to  be 
taught  and  practical  skill  i'l  arranging  tlie  classes  and  conducting  the  in- 
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struction  and  discipline  of  an  elementary  school,  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  an  agricultural  district  But  as  either  of  these  courses  are  im- 
practicable under  present  circumstances,  they  will  aim  to  benefit  in  such 
measure  as  they  can,  as  many  pupils  as  may  apply  for  admission ;  to  co- 
operate every  year  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  open  to  them,  with  as  many 
teachers  of  the  state  as  they  can  meet  for  professional  improvement 
whether  the  same  shall  be  pupils  of  the  school  or  not ;  to  act  by  personal 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  by  public  addresses,  on  as  many  societies  and 
districts  as  their  engagements  at  the  Normal  School  will  admit ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  jpublic  mind  of  the  state,  generally,  by  precept  and  example,  by 
voice  and  pen,  as  far  and  fast  as  they  can,  for  more  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive steps  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  educational  field. 

2.  The  benefit  of  the  Normal  School  to  any  pupil  will  be  measured  by 
the  prenaration  each  may  bring  in  character,  attainments  and  aptitude 
for  the  business,  and  the  time  and  industry  which  may  be  devotea  to  the 
work.  The  officers  of  the  school  cannot  encourage  for  a  moment,  the  idea 
that  a  person  who  does  not  understand  a  subject  thoroughly,  can  ever 
teach  that  subject  well,  or  that  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  in . 
the  institution,  however  dili^utly  and  wisely  employed,  will  be  sufficient 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  ana  of  a  child's  mind  in  particu- 
lar ;  of  the  studies  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  well  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  .teaching  the  same ;  of  the  motives 
which  are  to  be  appealed  to  to  secure  habits  of  study,  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  of  all  the  technical  and  practical  details  of  school  keeping. 
They  believe,  however,  that  a  person  of  quick  observation,  of  some  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  business,  and  a  clear  intellect  of  the  average  power 
and  cultivation,  can,  with  ordinary  diligence  and  devotion,  obtain  much 
additional  information,  and  some  practical  expcirience,  correct  many  old 
errors  and  appropriate  many  valuable  hints,  and  above  all  catch  the  true 
professional  spirit  by  even  one  term's  residence  at  the  school.  A  single 
visit  to  a  £ooa  scnool ;  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  good  teacher;  me 
reading  of  a  single  chapter  in  Emerson's  ^'  Schoolmaster,"  or  Page's 
•*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  may  be  not  only  a  help,  but  the 
starting  point  of  a  new  life  to  the  young  teacher.  The  officers  of  the 
Normsu  School  will,  therefore,  welcome  any  teacher  or  candidate  for 
teaching,  to  the  institution  under  their  charge,  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  a 
residence  of  years. 

3.  By  means  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Schools  of  Practice,  an  opportunity  will  be  ofiered  to  every  member  of  the 
school  to  review  thoroughly  any  one  or  all  of  the  elementary  studies  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  extend  his 
atuiinments  in  any  of  these  studies,  and  such  kindred  branches  as  will 
facilitate  his  success  as  a  teacher  in  any  grade  of  common  schools. 

The  reviews  and  recitations  will  be  so  conducted,  as  to  methods  and 
practical  illustrations,  as  to  make  tlie  studies  far  more  interestinj?  and 
profitable  than  they  now  are,  whether  regarded  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion, or  as  means  of  intellectual  discipline,  preparatory  to  those  labors  and 
duties  of  life  which  are  most  important  and  universal.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elements  and  structure  of  the  English  language,  is  justly  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  it  is  proposed  so  to  teach  it,  as  to  give  to  every 
child  who  shall  attend  a  common  scnool  with  ordinary  regularity  and  dil- 
igence, not  only  the  ability  to  spell  and  read  with  accuracy  and  facility, 
but  to  converse  and  compose  in  it  with  a  good  degree  of  readiness  and 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  an  earnest  and  discriminating  taste 
lor  the  choicest  productions  of  American  and  English  literature.  Pen- 
manship is  now  taught  in  every  district  school,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  exercises  in  this  branch  not  only  with  constant  practice  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  with  book-keeping  and  other  forms  of  business,  but  also 
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with  the  art  or  drawing,  thus  educating  to  a  higher  degree  than  mere 
writing  can  do,  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  rendering  the  one  observant, 
and  the  other  exact,  and  at  the  same  time,  training  several  important 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  imparting  a  power  whicTi  can  be  turned  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  every  department  of  practical  life. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  now  generally  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  some  practical  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  physiology ; 
and  to  those,  whose  previous  training,  or  whose  residence  at  the  institu- 
tion will  be  long  enough  to  allow  of  this  extension  of  the  course  without 
abridging  the  time  and  attention  which  are  due  to  the  elementary  studies, 
a  general  view  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  domestic 
economy,  will  be  presented. 

4.  Subjects  wiU  be  taught  in  the  Normal  School  rather  than  text 
books ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated  by  several 
of  the  best  authors,  will  be  compared  and  discussed,  in  order  that  the  grad- 
uates may  be  prepared  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  school 
books,  whenever  a  change  of  text  books  is  desirable  in  a  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  teach  the  subjects  properlv,  even  if  pupils  of  the 
same  class  should  study  the  subject  in  different  dooks. 

5.  The  elementary  studies  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  with  constant 
practice  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  maps,  and  cheap  and 
simple  apparatus  as  are  now  furnished  in  our  best  class  of  common  schools, 
and  are  indispensable  in  all  schools,  not  only  that  these  studies  may  be 
more  vividly  apprehended,  but  that  the  teachers  may  be  prepared  to  use 
means  of  practical  and  visible  illustration  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
furnished.  For  the  want  of  knowledge  of  many  useful  applications  of  the 
blackboard  in  all  of  the  elementary  studies,  even  the  blackboard  is  but 
little  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  teachers  of  our  district  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  familiar  and  practical  suggestions  on  particular  points 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools,  as  occasion  may 
call  for  tne  same  in  the  daily  routine  or  the  institution,  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools ;  orr  the  object  and  princi- 
ples of  public  instruction  in  general,  and  of  our  own  system  in  particular; 
on  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  methods,  and  the  application  of  these  meth- 
ods to  each  particular  study ;  on  the  theory  of  discipline  and  its  practice ; 
on  the  peculiarities  of  a  district  school,  as  well  as  of  other  grades  of 
schools ;  on  the  general  principles  of  school  architecture ;  on  the  legal 
position  and  relations  of  a  teacher  in  our  system  of  common  schools ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  topics  which  need  not  be  enumerated  in  this  place. 
[iSee  Topics  for  Discussion,  and  Questions  respecting  a  School.] 

These  topics  will  be  examined  by  the  pupils  in  the  light  of  tneir  own 
previous  experience  and  observation,  will  ne  tested  by  contrast  ami  com- 
parison with  the  matter  and  manner  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
institution,  and  its  associated  schools  of  practice,  will  be  further  investi- 
gated in  the  books  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  library,  and  will  be  made  the  themes  of 
oral  discussion  and  written  essays  which  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regu- 
jar  routine  of  the  Normal  School. 

7.  The  various  principles  which  come  under  the  general  department  o .' 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  will  not  only  be  exemplified  as  far  aa 
practicable  in  the  management,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Schools  of  Practice,  bui  an  opportunity  will  be  atforded 
to  the  pupils  of  the  first,  to  apply  the  same  in  practice  to  such  extent  and 
in  sucn  manner  as  the  previous  education  of  each  shall  render  expedient 
and  desirable.  To  give  the  most  thorough  familiarity  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  organizing  and  conducting  common  schools,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  enable  a  few  at  least  of  each  class  to  continue  their  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  a  certain  number  will  be  employed  as  assistant  teach- 
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ere  in  the  schools  of  the  village,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  neigh* 
boring  difitricts.  Op{)ortunity  will  be  given  to  such  pupils  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  vacations  in  visitinj^  the  best  schools  in  dinerent  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  attending^ educational  meetings  of  various  kinds  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  pupils 
thus  employed  will  embody  in  written  reports  ihe  results  of  their  observ- 
ation and  experience,  which  will  be  subject  to  the  examination  and  criti- 
dsm  of  the  oiHcere  of  the  institution. 

8.  To  cultivate  a  truly  religious  feeling,  to  lay  the  foundatioS  and  im- 
plant the  motives  for  a  truly  religious  life,  to  enable  the  teachers  by  pre- 
cept and  example  rightly  to  develop  the  moral  faculties,  and  to  define  and 
enibrce  the  performance  of  all  the  great  primary  moral  duties,  in  the 
Khools  which  may  be  placed  under  their  cnarge,  will  be  one  of  the  car- 
dinal objects  of  the  Normal  School.  Every  suitable  effort,  consistent  with 
perfect  religious  toleration,  will  be  made,  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  reli- 
gious tone  to  all  the  exercises,  and  to  the  whole  character  of  the  institu- 
tion, from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of 
love  to  man.  must  form  the  main-spring  of  a  teacher's  activity,  while  it  is 
the  surest  pled^  of  success. 

9.  Occasional  lectures  on  important  topics  of  education,  or  even  courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  intrinsic  value,  and  which  reflect  light  on  the 
studies,  labors  and  duties  of  the  teacher's  calling,  will  be  secured  from 
time  to  time  from  persons  who  have  given  to  these  subjects  special  pre- 
paration. In  this  way  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pupils  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  counsel,  experience  ana  study  of  many  wise  and  distinguished 
teachers  and  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

10.  No  etfortB  will  be  spared,  by  correspondence  and  personal  applica- 
tion, to  assist  the  Normal  pupils  in  obtaining  permanent  situations  as  teach- 
ers, according  to  the  qualifications  of  each,  and  to  promote  their  advance- 
ment from  a  school  of^  a  lower  grade  and  compensation,  to  one  of  a  more 
desirable  character  in  both  respects.  Any  aia  which  can  be  given  to  the 
graduates  of  the  school  by  advice  and  cooperation,  in  their  several  fields 
of  labor,  will  be  cheerfully  extended.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  return  to  the  institution  for  a  short  period  to  perfect 
or  practice  themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction,  in  which 
on  trial  they  may  find  themselves  deficient  An  anniversary  meeting,  or 
reunion  of  all  the  members  of  the  school,  will  be  encouraged  at  least  once 
in  a  year.  The  Suite  Teachers'  Association  will  be  invited  to  hold  at 
least  one  meeting  every  year  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  where 
every  facility  at  the  command  of  its  officers  will  be  extended  to  make  the 
teachers  of  the  state  welcome,  and  their  session  profitable  and  interesting. 
Every  thing  will  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  school,  which  a  strong  de- 
sire can  suggest,  and  unwearied  efforts  accomplish,  to  make  the  school 
wortliy  of  flie  kind  feeling  and  prompt  cooperation  of  all  who  are,  and  of 
all  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in  any  grade  of  public  or  private 
schools  in  the  state,  to  grapple  as  with  bands  of  steel,  and  yet  only  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  pursuit  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  benefit,  the 
pupils  to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  each  other,  and  to 
unite  all  hearts  and  all  bands  in  the  great  work  of  the  more  complete, 
practical  and  universal  education  of  the  children  of  Connecticut 

11.  To  make  the  objects  of  the  Normal  School  generally  known,  to  in- 
terest young  persons  of  the  right  character  and  views  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  induce  them  to  connect  themselves  with  the  institution  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  the  full  benefitsof  a  methodical  course 
of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  to  cooperate  with  such  pupils  as 
may  go  out  from  the  Normal  School  to  teach  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  to  visit  schools  of  dififerent  grades  in  large  and  small,  in  village  and 
cpuntry  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition,  suggest- 
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ing  improvements,  and  adapting  the  instruction  of  the  Normal  Schuul  to 
the  real  deficiencies  of  elementary  education,  to  establish  pleasant  social 
and  professional  relations  with  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  attend  Institutes,  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  and  common  school  meetings  of  every  name,  to  which 
they  may  be  invited,  or  where  they  have  reason  to  suppose  their  presence 
ana  cooperation  will  prove  acceptable.  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  four  years  for  which  the  enterprise  is  now  planned,  every  school 
society,  af)d  a  large  majority  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  filly  districts, 
will  be  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  department  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  tlie  enter- 
prise as  the  instructions  which  may  be  given  within  the  walls  of  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

Among  the  results  which  will  follow  from  the  successful  management 
3f  the  State  Normal  School  for  a  period  of  four  years,  now  provided  for 
by  law,  may  be  specified  the  ibi lowing. 

1.  It  will  make  an  institution  or  institutions  of  tliis  character,  in  some 
Ibrm,  an  indispensable  feature  of^  our  common  school  system.  This  has 
been  the  uniform  result  in  every  country  and  every  stale  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  under  iavorable  auspices.  There  is  not  on  record 
a  single  instance  of  the  abandonment  of  this  agency  for  providing  good 
teachers  for  public  schools,  whenever  it  has  been  tried  under  liberal  legis- 
lative or  governmental  patronage.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
such  schools  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number. 

2.  It  will  thus  supply  the  want  which  has  long  been  known  to  exist  by 
those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  of  a  place  where  young  men  ai)d  young  women  of  the  requisite 
natural  qualifications,  can  acquire  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
without  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  annually  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  health,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  children  placed  under  their 
charge.  It  will  do  for  the  future  teacher  what  the  direction  of  the  master 
workman  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  apprenticeship  do  fur  the  future 
mechanic ;  what  the  law  schqpL  and  clerkship  in  the  office  of  an  older 
practitioner  at  the  bar,  do  for  the  young  lawyer ;  what  the  medical  school 
the  practice  in  the  hospital,  or  dissecting  room,  or  study  in  the  office  ot 
the  experienced  physician,  do  for  the  medical  student  It  is  applying  tu 
the  business  of  teaching  tlie  same  preparatory  study  and  practice  which 
the  common  judgment  of  the  world  demands  of  every  other  profession 
and  art  In  this  case  it  is  provided  for  by  the  state,  because  tlie  state  has 
found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  duty ; — of  right  in  its  strongest  and 
best  sense ; — to  look  after  the  educxition  of  children,  and  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and  to  protect  her  own  appropriations 
she  should  see  that  the  teachers  are  properly  qualified. 

3.  It  will  help  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment.  The  mom 
truly  efficient  a  teacher  becomes,  the  more  thoroughly  the  habits  of  his 
mind  and  life  are  moulded  to  his  occupation,  the  more  deeply  his  soul  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  the  less  likely  he  is,  and  the  less 
capable  he  becomes  of  changing  his  career,  and  the  more  he  is  fortified 

.  against  the  temptations  to  forsake  it ;  and  the  example  and  success  of  one 
such  teacher  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  choice  of 
many  others  just  starting  in  the  profession. 

4.  It  will  help  to  verify  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  to  the  profession  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  The  Normal  School  will  be  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  any  person  who.se  heart  is  not  in  the  work,  and  who 
looks  upon  teaching,  not  as  a  calling,  a  mission,  but  as  a  meaningless 
routine,  a  daily  tasK.  imposed  by  necessity,  or  taken  up  be<*ause  nothing 
better  offered,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  a  more  lucrative  occupa* 
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tioD  shall  turn  up,  or  open.  It  will  be  soon  ascertained  who  enters  upon 
the  prescribed  round  of  observation  and  practice,  of  reading  and  discus- 
sion, of  study  and  lectures,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  persons  in  earnest  and 
in  love  with  their  business ;  and  only  such  will  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, or  will  be  recommended  as  teachers  on  leaving  the  school. 

5.  While  it  is  probable  that  much  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who 
become  connected  with  the  school  will  not  remain  long  enough  to  experi- 
ence the  full  benefit  of  what  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  Normal  in- 
struction and  training,  still  it  is  believed  a  small  number  at  least  will,  and 
the  ffood  which  a  few  teachers  properly  trained  will  do,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed.  Their  schools  will  be- 
come model  schools  for  other  districts,  and  the  awakening  influence  of 
their  example  and  labors  will  be  felt  all  around  them.  Teachers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  training,  will  strive  to  excel 
those  who  have,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will  spring  up 
among  the  teachers  of  the  same  neighborhood. 

6.  Through  the  direct  and  necessary  influence  of  even  a  few  good 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  state ;  of  schools  made  good,  and  seen  and 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  made  good,  by  teachers  who  have  gone  out 
from  this  institution  with  improved  and  improving  views  of  the  nature, 
objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  the  many  other  modes  in  which 
the  officers  and  pupils  of  this  school  propose  to  act  on  the  public  mind,  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  and  wap:es  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently raised.  Good  teachers  will  be  m  demand,  and  their  services 
will  command  fi^ood  wages.  The  contrast  between  a  good  teacher,  and 
a  poor  one,  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  and  then  the  great  commercial  law  of 
demand  and  supply  will  begin  to  operate.  The  want  of  good  teachers 
will  be  felt ;  and  then  will  follow  the  corresponding  demand.  The  de- 
mand will  induce  young  men  and  young  women  so  to  qualify  themselves 
as  to  meet  this  want  And  with  a  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  better 
article,  the  poor  one  will  remain  a  drug  in  the  market  The  other  obsta- 
cles which  now  remain  in  the  way  of^the  employment  of  good  teachers 
will  gradually  and  forever  disappear.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and 
unhealthy  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive  and  comfort- 
able structures;  for  districts  having  the  first  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  who  will  understand  well  the  relations 
which  a  good  house  bears  to  his  own  health  and  his  success  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  instruction.  That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  practice  of  '^  board- 
ing round,"  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  live  homeless  and  without  the 
ordinary  facilities  and  seclusion  for  study,  of  being  subjected  to  inconven- 
icncies  to  which  the  lawyer,  or  clergyman,  or  mechanic  are  not  subjected 
by  their  employers,  will  no  longer  remain  a  hindrance  to  the  formation  of 
a  permanent,  well  qualified  body  of  professional  teachers. 

7.  It  will  do  much  in  connection  "With  Teachers'  Institutes,  Conventions, 
and  Associations,  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  professional  feeling  among 
teachers.  All  the  advantages  felt  by  those  wno  prepare  in  common  for 
other  professions,  or  act  in  concert, — friendships,  mutual  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  studies,  discussions  and  comparisons  of  view,  and  the 
0ociai  position  and  influence  which  follow  the  association  of  larse  num- 
bers in  the  same  pursuit, — will  be  experienced.  There  has  been  till  within 
a  few  years  but  little  of  this  professional  spirit  Good  teachers  have 
grown  up  and  remained  isolated.  Their  experience  has  fumislied  them 
with  excellent  methods,  a  social  position,  ana  adequate  pecuniary  return. 
But  their  number  has  been  small  and  their  influence  has  been  hardly  felt 
beyond  their  own  school-rooms,  much  less  has  it  been  mode  to  give  eleva- 
tbn,  character  and  amelioration  to  the  profession  generally. 

8.  It  will  do  something  toward  building  up  a  professional  literature 
which  shall  embody  the  experience,  reflection,  and  discussions  o\^  our  own 
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teachers  on  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  ap{^ed  and  developed  in 
our  common  schools.  The  practice  of  writing  essays  in  the  Normal 
School  on  educational  topics ;  of  discussing  the  same  subjects  in  public 
meetings  of  teachers  and  parents ;  oC  makm^  reports  to  the  Principal  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  may  oe  engaged,  or  which  they 
may  visit,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  Educational 
Periodical  for  their  own  benefit  By  means  of  such  a  periodical,  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive ;  improvements  in  each 
district  will  be  announced  and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profes- 
sion; wrong  ideas  in  education  will  be  exposed  and  exploded ;  and  the  sound 
practice  of  good  teachers  will  be  embodied  in  words  and  reduced  to  the 
precision  ot  scientific  principles. 

9.  The  officers  of  this  institution  expect  to  find  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  a  strong  natural  impulse  to  the  study  of  education,  and 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  future  profession,  as  the  noblest  holi- 
est department  of  human  exertion.  Upon  that  class,  be  the  same  large 
or  small,  as  they  appear,  do  they  rely  for  giving  an  impulse  of  a  most 
powerful  kind  to  educational  improvement  and  especially  in  fields  for  which 
the  laborers  are  at  present  few.  Whoever  else  may  doubt  or  falter  or 
fail,  these  will  not  Though  called  upon  to  labor  in  obscurity,  they  will 
toil  on  and  find  their  happiness  in  their  work.  New  difficulties  will  only 
nerve  their  he«irts  for  sterner  encounters. 

These  anticipations  of  good  to  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and  the  state, 
may  all  be  darkened,  postponed  and  defeated.  Public  confidence,  which 
must  be  the  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  may  be  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn through  tlie  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice 
or  party  spirit  All  that  the  officers  of  the  Normal  School  can  do,  to 
avoid  studiously  all  just  occasions  of  oflense,  and  to  deserve  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people,  the  Legislature,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
will  be  done.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  coope- 
ration from  school  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  charitable  judgments 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  good  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
labors. 

The  following  extracts  firom  the  ^^ Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  SehooU,  (David  N.  Camp,)  for  1860,"  will  show  the  progress  of 
the  Institution  down  to  the  close  of  the  year : — 

"When  the  Normal  School  was  organized,  it  was  considered  by  many,  even  of 
the  friends  of  education,  an  experiment.  Although  the  conviction  was  strong 
tliat  some  means  must  bo  provided  for  tlie  better  education  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  there  was  a  difference  in  sentiment  as  to  what  measures  were  best, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Normal  School  were  by  no  means  entirely  harmonious  in 
their  views  of  the  best  plan  of  operation.  Only  two  stites.  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  had  establislied  state  Normal  Sthools.  No  well  defined  principles 
of  organization  or  methods  of  instruction  and  training  had  been  published,  as 
adapted  to  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  Board  were 
necessarily  to  some  extent  experimental,  but  were  sucli  as  seemed  best  in  the 
circumstances  and  required  by  the  demands  of  the  common  scIjooIs.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  or  in  1850.  there  were  few 
graded  schools  or  permanent  teachers  in  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  city  schools,  the  districts  almost  exclusively  employed  male  teachers  in  Ujo 
winter  and  female  teachers  in  the  summe^^,  and  had  two  terms  of  school  in  a 
year.  The  demand  for  teachers  was  principally  in  tlie  autumn,  for  male  teacli- 
ers  for  winter  schools,  commencing  in  October  or  November ;  and  in  tlie  .spring, 
for  female  teachers  for  summer  schools,  commencing  in  April  or  May.    The 
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tenna  of  the  Normal  School  were  so  arranged  that  the  winter  term  closed  so  as 
to  enable  teachers  in  attendance  to  teach  in  the  summer,  and  the  summer  term 
closed  before  teachers  were  generally  wanted  for  tlie  winter  schools.  The  two 
terms  were  also  each  divided  into  two  sessions,  90  that  teachers  who  could  be 
present  only  a  few  weeks  might  receive  such  aid  as  the  Normal  School  could 
give  in  tliat  time. 

Few  of  Uiose  who  entered  the  school  tlie  first  two  years,  remained  more  than 
a  term  or  two,  and  many  only  a  portion  of  one  term.  When  the  school  was 
first  opened,  there  was  a  class  of  teachers  of  considerable  experience,  a  portion 
of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  our  higher  educational  institutions, 
while  others,  with  more  Umited  advantages,  liad  by  their  own  energies  and  sys- 
tematic self-culture,  become  well  fitted  for  a  course  of  professional  instruction. 
These  teachers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
opening  of  the  Normal  School,  and  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  work  its  scheme 
of  studies  and  plan  of  exercises  contemplated.  They  had  already  gained  by 
experience  much  of  what  it  was  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart 
by  lessons  and  lectures.  They  did  not  need  to  remain  tlirough  the  whole  time 
permitted  by  the  act  establishing  the  school.  A  single  term  was  invaluable  to 
this  class  of  teachers ;  catching  the  spirit  and  comprehending  the  design  of  the 
institution,  they  were  able  to  cany  its  benefits  immediately  to  the  schools 
which  they  taught    A  number  subsequently  returned. 

It  was  thougiit  best  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  to  leave  most  of  the 
studies  optional,  permitting  the  pupils  to  enter  such  classes  as  tliey  chose,  only 
complying  with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  scliooL  The  appropria- 
tions from  the  State  Treasury  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers even  for  the  limited  number  of  pupils  who  were  in  attendance  the  first  years 
of  the  school.  The  teachers  and  classes  of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools  were 
necessarily  interchanged  to  give  as  great  an  amount  of  teaching  in  each  depart- 
ment as  possible. 

In  1853  the  appropriation  was  Increased  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  more 
teachers  were  employed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  was  rendered 
more  systematic  and  complete.  The  school  was  now  thoroughly  classified,  the 
tlu^e  classes  corresponding  to  the  three  year's  course  of  study  contemplated  by 
tlie  regulations  of  the  school  The  terms  were  so  arranged  that  there  should 
be  tliree  unequal  terms  and  three  vacations  in  the  year.  As  the  Normal  School 
became  better  known  and  its  pupils  were  sought  as  teachers  of  common  schools, 
applications  to  the  school  became  more  frequent 

Some  persons  sought  admission  to  the  school  not  so  much  to  bo  benefited  by 
its  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  were 
normal  pnpils,  and  thus  secure  better  situations  to  teach.  The  trustees  being 
compelled  by  statute  to  receive  all  who  came  properly  attested  by  the  Boards 
of  School  Visitors  of  the  state,  they  were  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  Uie 
common  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  Normal  School,  to  adopt  a 
regulation  receiving  no  pupil  for  a  less  time  than  one  term.  This  regulation 
seemed  the  more  important  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  class  of  teachers 
of  large  experience  and  thorough  training,  like  those  who  sought  a(}mission  at 
first  for  a  few  weeks,  would  be  found  to  need  the  same  privileges  in  the  school 
hereafter.  There  were  still  many  experienced  teachers  entering  the  school,  but 
they  mostly  came  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a  longer  time  and  taking  a 
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full  profeesional  course.  The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
have  much  changed  In  ten  years,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  our 
best  schools,  instead  of  being  hired  for  a  single  term,  are  employed  permanently, 
at  least  for  a  year.  The  scliool  year,  as  now  established  by  law,  commences  in 
September,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  hire  their  teachers  to  commence 
in  September  or  October.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  for  other  important 
reasons,  the  Trustees,  at  tlieir  annual  meeting  in  October,  1859,  changed  the 
terms  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that  hereafter,  the  principal  vacation  will  be  in 
August,  and  the  terms  begin  in  September,  January  and  April,  and  the  anniver- 
sary occur  in  July.  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  some  extent,  will  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  would  attend  the  Xormal  School  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  the  short 
term  has  been  abolished  and  pupils  will  only  be  received  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  and  are  required  to  remain  at  least  one  term,  and  the  Trustees  strongly 
recommend  all  whose  talents  and  attainments  are  sufficient,  to  pass  through  the 
entire  course.  Though  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  the  school 
will  probably  be  less  by  these  regulations,  it  is  believed  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state  will  be  greater,  especially  if  those  entering  the  school 
will  remain  till  they  can  graduate. 

Tlie  following  general  plan  of  operation  and  means  of  securing  the  objects  for 
which  the  Normal  School  was  organized  have  been  adopted : — 

First — A  course  of  instruction  and  general  review  of  the  studies  required  by 
law  of  common  school  teachers,  is  provided.  The  trustees  have  felt  that  how- 
ever desirable  a  course  of  advanced  study  might  be  to  any  teacher,  still  it  was 
their  duty  to  provide  first  for  thorough  preparation  in  the  elementary  studies. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  deficiencies  in  early  education  can  be  wholly  made 
up  during  the  time  that  pupUs  will  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  but  the  re- 
views and  recitations  are  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  students'  acquaintance  with 
first  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  daily  lessons  in  methods  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  studies,  drawing  and  vocal  music  receive  special  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  common  schools  of  all  grades. 

Second. — There  is  also  provided  a  course  of  advanced  studies  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pursue  it  profitably.  This  course  includes  such  studies  as  are  be- 
lieved to  be  best  for  mutual  discipline,  and  are  also  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  High  schools  and  the  higher  departments  of  graded  schools. 

Third. — The  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  are  taught  with 
especial  reference  to  the  teachers'  profession,  both  in  daily  lessons  with  text- 
books, and  by  lectures.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  diflcreut  branches  of 
natural  science,  and  their  relation  to  common  schools,  and  on  the  use  of  school 
apparatus  and  means  of  illustration. 

Fourth, — A  portion  of  each  week  is  assigned  for  "Teaching  Exercises"  given 
by  the  students  while  the  members  of  the  classes  are  considered  pupils,  or  more 
generally  with  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  model  schools  and  brought 
into  the  Normal  Uall  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Normal  School. 

Fifth. — Connected  with  the  Normal  School  is  a  model  school  of  four  grades, 
including  pupils  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment frofti  elementary  reading  to  the  advanced  studies  of  the  High  School. 

The  model  school  in  its  difierent  grades  contains  more  than  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, meeting  in  eight  different  rooms,  besides  recitation  rooms.  Over  this 
school  there  is  placed  a  principal,  and  a  presiding  teacher  for  each  room,  whose 
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servioes  are  paid  for  by  tbe  Tillage  of  New  Britain.  The  pupila  of  the  Normal 
Sdiool  visit  the  different  rooms  of  the  model  school  to  observe  and  studj  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  a  portion  of  the  classes  teach  a 
part  of  each  day,  in  tiiese  schools. 

The  claas  recitations  of  the  Normal  School  are  so  arranged  that  during  all 
hours  of  dass  recitation,  some  one  of  the  classes  is  at  liberty  or  unemployed  in 
the  dass  room.  The  members  of  each  class  teach  in  the  model  school  when 
their  dass  is  not  engaged  in  redtation.  By  this  arrangement  a  pupil  of  the 
Normal  School  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  various  deputments  or  grades 
of  the  model  school  and  in  different  branches,  without  losing  a  single  recitation 
through  the  course.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal^  School  teach  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  presiding  teacher  of  each  room  in  the  model  school  as  well  as  by 
the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School 

Within  the  short  period  of  ten  years,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  teachers  have 
gone  out  from  the  Normal  School  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
One-third  of  this  number  are  now  teaching  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns  of 
the  state.  Tl^ese  teachers  are  employed  in  every  grade  of  school  both  in  city 
and  country  districts.  Though  all  have  not  been  equally  8UCGes8f\il,  the  testi- 
mony of  school  visitors  is  nearly  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  normal  teachers  generally.  Some  however  have  failed  to 
command  the  respect  or  secure  the  attention  necessary  in  the  school-room.  But 
in  the  few  cases  of  failure  that  have  occurred,  it  is  believed  that  an  examination 
would  generally  prove,  either  that  the  teacher  had  been  at  the  Normal  School 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  without  the  disdpline,  the  culture  and  knowledge 
necessary  and  which  a  longer  attendance  would  have  secured,  or,  if  in  the  case 
of  one  that  had  been  at  the  school  a  longer  time,  the  failure  might  be  ascribed 
to  defidency  in  natural  capability  or  judgment,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  individual 
had  been  appointed  to  a  place  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfitted  by  education  or 
experience.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  or  even 
years  will  make  a  competent  teacher  of  every  one.  There  are  some  whom  no 
influence  of  a  Normal  School  or  any  other  human  instrumentality  will  make 
eflSdent  teachers.  Application  and  perseverance  will  do  much,  but  certain  God- 
given  qualifications  are  indispensable,  the  want  of  which,  no  amount  of  human 
effort  can  supply.  There  are  persons,  however,  and  an  increasing  majority  of 
them  who  attend,  who  possess  the  natural  ability  and  preparation  necessary  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School  The  school  gives  such  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  sdenoe  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching;  to  develop  under 
the  watchful  care  of  considerate  teachers,  the  faculties  God  has  given  them ;  to 
learn  from  those  of  long  experience  and  careful  study,  what  must  he  otherwise 
gained  only  by  many  years  of  trial ;  to  test  themselves  where  failure  does  not 
bring  disgrace,  or  cause  disastrous  influences  on  others.  Tlie  proportion  of 
those  who  have  left  the  school  and  have  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  is  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  feilures  in  other  professions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  when  our  common  and  preparatory  schools  have  become  so  eleva- 
ted that  they  give  an  opportunity  for  thorough  and  complete  preparation,  when 
school  visitors  have  become  careful  to  recommend  to  the  Normal  School  none 
but  proper  candidates,  and  the  community  have  become  ready  to  cooperate  with* 
a  teacher  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  schools,  there  will  be  still 
more  certainty  of  success  in  those  who  go  out  from  the  Normal  School. 
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Plans  akd  DsscRipnoN  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New 

Britain,  Connbcticijt. 

The  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  waa  inoorporated  in  1849,  by  an  ^'  Act  for 
the  e$tabli9km§nt  of  a  State  Normal  ficAoo/,"  *'  lor  the  training  of  teaohert  in 
the  art  of  initnictfaig  and  garenung  the  Common  Schoob  of  the  State.''  It  waa 
located  at  New^Britain,  by  the  Board  of  TVosteea  charged  with  ita  management,  on 
aoooont  of  the  eentnl  poaition  of  the  town,  and  ita  aooeanbility  from  every  section 
by  railroad ;  and  abo  in  conaideration  of  the  liberal  offer,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens, 
to  provide  a  soitahlQ  bnildiog,  appantns.  and  library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for 
the  use  of  the  inatitntioD,  and  to  phMe  all  the  schools  of  the  village  nnder  the  man- 
agement of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Schod,  aa  Schools  of  l^raeticei 

The  bnildittg  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School  and 
Sohodia  of  Practice  was  erected  by  an  association  of  cititens  of  New  Britain,  who 
were  incorporated  nnder  the  general  law  rdating  to  "  Joint  Stoclc  Corporations," 
with  the  name  of  the  ^^  New  Britiin  Educational  Fund  Association." 

The  Normal  School  boilding  consista  of  a  stmctore,  70  feet  long  by  42  feet 
broad,  commenced  for  a  town  hall  before  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in 
New  Britain,  (and  since  purchased,)  and  an  additional  stmctnre,  76  feet  by  48. 
The  original  boilding  is  three  stories  in  height ;  the  new  part,  foar. 

The  basement  embraces  two  passages,  one  for  males  and  one  for  femalea,  to  the 
yard :  two  kige  and  convenient  dressing-rooms ;  four  entrance  halls,  furnished 
with  hooks  for  dothea,  4^  There  are  abo  in  the  basement  story  a  room  for  the 
aooomniodatJOD  of  the  Intemiediate  School ;  a  room  for  one  of  the  Primary 
Schodia }  a  chemical  laboratory ;  a  spacious  wood  and  coal  room  :  three  famace 
rooma,  with  furnaces  and  their  fixtures  complete,  and  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
from  aD  the  femaoes  can  be  thrown  into  either  one  of  the  large  apartments,  while, 
in  mild  weather,  the  heat  of  either  one  of  the  fhmaces  can  be  difTused  through  the 
whole  buUdJng.  Connected  with  this  story  is  a  yard,  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  wide ;  three-fifths  of  it  for  the  use  of  males,  the  remainder  for  females. 
The  yard  is  surrounded  and  divided  by  a  substantial,  painted  fence,  six  feet  high. 
It  is  also  provided  with  out-buildings  of  the  most  approved  and  convenient  struc- 
ture, and  a  well,  limn  which  water  may  be  drawn  in  either  yard. 

The  seoood  story,  besides  the  continuation  of  the  above-named  entries,  contains 
a  room  for  the  Trustees,  which,  when  not  occupied  by  them,  is  used  as  a  reception 
room ;  five  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall,  divided  into  two  apartments,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  die  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  High  School  of  the  village. 

The  third  story  is  occupied  by  the  normal  school-room,  50  feet  by  40,  with  two 
large  class-rooms,  each  40  feet  long  by  35  broad,  and  a  library  and  cabinet,  35  feet 
long  by  13  feet  broad,  and  an  office  for  the  principal.  The  fourth  story,  besides  a 
hall,  72  foet  by  20,  which  can'be  used  for  declamation,  reading,  &c.,  and  a  passage 
to  the  observatory,  which  is  directly  above  it,  contains  four  large  recitation  rooms. 
The  wliole  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories  are  designed  for  the  Normal  School 
proper. 

The  building  waa  completed  and  opened,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  the  sohoola  of  the  village,  aa  Model  Schools  and  Schools  of 
Pkvctice,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  other 
State  officers,  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  with  an  address  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools,  and  a  **  Speech  for  Connecticut"  by  Rev.  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.  D. 

The  building  and  grounds  cost  about  $25,000,  toward  which  the  State  has  appro- 
priated a  bank  bonus  of  $4,500,  the  balance  (save  $4,000)  having  been  contributed 
by  citizens  of  New  Britain,  of  whom  Seth  J.  North  subscribed  $6,000. 

To  those  who  should  consult  the  plans  of  this  building,  with  a  view  of  adopting 
any  features  of  the  same  in  the  construction  of  other  buildings,  it  may  bo  well  to 
remark,  that  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilation  has  not  proved  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  position  and  smallness  of  the  venti- 
lating flues.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  one  of  Chilson's  portable  fur- 
naces in  both  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-rooms,  (8,  S,  Fig  2,)  to  warm 
the  school-room,  recitation  room,  and  library,  on  the  first  and  second  floors  imme- 
diately above. 

The  State  appropriates  $4,000  a  year  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the 
bstitntion. 
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teachers  on  the  Bcience  and  art  of  education  aa  applied  and  developed  in 
our  common  ecliools.  The  practice  of  writiog  eBsays  in  the  Norrad 
School  on  educational  topics ;  of  discuMin^  the  same  subjccla  in  public 
meetingv  of  teachers  and  parents  ;  of  making  reports  to  the  Principal  on 
the  state  ofthe  schools  in  which  they  may  oe  engaged,  or  which  they 
may  viaju  will  lead  to  the  establishment  and  pupporl  of  an  Educational 
Periodical  for  their  own  benefit     By  means  of  such  a  periodical,  an  active 

£*rit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive  ;  iinprovemenla  in  each 
trict  will  be  announced  and  made  the  common  property  of  (he  profes- 
Bion;  wrong  ideas  jneJucation  will  be  exposed  and  exploded;  and  the  sound 
practice  of  good  teachers  will  be  embodied  in  words  and  reduced  to  the 
precision  ut  scientific  principles. 

9.  The  otficers  of  this  institution  expect  to  find  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bere  ofthe  Bchool  a  strong  natural  impulse  to  the  study  of  education,  and 
an  enthusiastic  altaclunent  to  their  future  profession,  us  the  nobleeL  holi- 
est departmeni  of  human  exertion.  Upon  that  class,  be  the  same  large 
or  amall.  as  they  appear,  do  they  rely  for  giving  nn  impulse  of  a  most 
powerful  kind  to  educational  improvement. and  eepeciully  in  fields  for  which 
the  laborers  are  at  present  few.  Whoever  else  may  doubt,  or  falter  or 
fail,  these  will  noL  Though  called  upon  to  labor  in  obscurity,  thev  will 
toil  on  and  find  their  happiness  in  their  work.  New  difficulties  will  only 
nerve  their  hC'irts  for  sterner  encounters. 

These  anticipations  of  good  to  the  teachers,  the  scboola,  and  the  state, 
may  all  be  darkened,  postponed  and  defeated.  Public  confidence,  which 
must  be  the  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  may  be  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn through  llie  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice 
or  party  spirit.  All  that  the  officers  of  tlie  Normal  School  can  do,  lo 
avoid  EtudioUEly  all  just  occasions  of  offense,  and  lo  deeerve  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people,  the  Legislature,  and  the  teachers  of  the  atals, 
will  be  done.  All  they  ask  is  a  i'air  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  coOpi>> 
ralionfrom  school  teachers  and  school  olficere.  llic  chariiahie  judgnienta 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  good  heallti.  and  the  blessing  of  Uod  upon  their    j 

The  following  extracla  fl-om  the   "  Eeporl  cf  the  SujitHntmdmt  Xi 
Common  Schools,  (David  N.  Cajih,)  for  1860,"  will  si 
the  Institution  down  to  the  close  of  the  year : — 

Whon  th?  formal  School  nras  orgouiEod,  it  was  eonaiden^  by  mas]',  4] 
the  IKends  of  educuiiou,  nn  eiperinient.    Altlioivgli  ilio  n 
that  some  meniU!  muat  bo  provided  for  tlic  belter  cducatioi 
mon  scliools,  tliere  wns  a  dilTercnco  in 
aud  the  frienila  of  the  Kanusl  School  wero  by  n 
(heir  views  of  the  Ijpst  pina  of  ojwratioii.     Only  twi 
Kow  York,  Imd  cpUiblislifd  aiiito  Normal  SthooU. 
of  orguiiiaiion  or  mdhodii  of  instruction  and  trniuiiiji  fai 
ndspted  lo  l!ic  wiiuiila  of  this  country.     Tl 
ncccasnrilr  T>  piiiiio  cxtpnt  operiiuTOtul,  b 
circumstaoci'i  aud  rixjtiired  by  Ihi^  dcninni 
time  of  the  ur^-jiniuiti'in  of  Iho  formal  8 
graded  scho'b  i.r  |H.Tiuaiif'nt  ttudiei*  In  t'- 
Tew  city  bpIkkiIs.  < 
winter  and  fi'iiiAk 
year.    Tlic  dcniiiiid  tiiT  teselieo  w 
ersforwiDb.'r»'!i 
for  femala  ti-acher«  (be  t 
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tcnn*  of  the  Normal  School  were  so  arTanged  that  the  winter  letin  closed  so  u 
to  enable  tcachcn  in  atlendanco  to  tench  in  tbo  summer,  and  tlie  nimmer  term 
dostid  belbni  teachcre  were  generally  wanted  tor  tlie  winter  whoola.  The  two 
teims  were  also  each  divided  iaut  two  eeesions,  jo  that  (««cJiara  who  could  ba 
present  only  a  few  weeks  might  receive  such  sid  ss  the  KomutI  SclKKd  could 
gire  in  tliai  time. 

Few  of  t)iose  who  entered  the  ecliool  tlie  first  two  fears,  remained  more  tban 
ft  t«rm  or  two,  and  many  only  a  portion  of  one  term.  When  the  school  was 
first  opened,  there  was  a  class  of  lescliers  of  considerable  experience,  a  portion 
of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  our  higher  educationnl  institutions, 
while  others,  witli  more  limited  advantages,  had  by  their  own  energies  aiid  sjs- 
teuiatic  sellk-ulture,  become  well  fittM  for  a  course  ot  proTes^ODal  inatructiou. 
Thean  teachers  gladly  availed  tliemselves  of  the  opportunities  aObrded  by  the 
opening  of  the  Normal  School,  and  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  work  its  scheme 
of  studies  and  plan  of  excrciaes  ountemplated.  They  had  already  gained  by 
experience  much  of  what  it  was  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart 
by  lesBoua  and  lectures.  They  did  not  need  to  remiun  tlirongh  the  whole  time 
permitted  by  the  act  estaldiehlDg  Ilie  scliuol.  A  single  term  was  invaluable  to 
tbi*  chiss  of  teachers;  calcliing  the  spirit  and  comprehending  tlie  design  of  the 
institution,  they  wcro  able  to  cany  ita  benelits  immediately  to  the  schools 
wbicli  they  (auglit.    A  number  subsequently  returned, 

II  was  tliouglil  best  at  the  commcacement  of  llie  school  to  leave  moat  of  the 
ttudiee. optional,  permitting  the  pupils  to  eater  such  cbsses  as  they  chose,  onij 
complying  witli  the  general  rules  and  rGgulatiuns  of  tlm  scliooL  Tlie  appropria- 
tion* &om  the  Slate  Treasury  were  not  sulBcicnt  to  provide  a  full  corps  uf  teach- 
cnaren  lor  the  limited  numtwr  of  pupils  wlio  were  in  attendance  the  Urst  yeani 
of  tba  sdiooL  The  teachers  and  claasea  oT  the  Normal  and  High  Sdiools  were 
necewiirily  iiili.-rdinngt>d  to  givo  aa  great  iin  amount  of  teachiug  in  each  depart- 

tliousand  dollars  a  year,  man 

ion  and  training  waa  renderad 

low  tlioroughl;  cUiwifln^  the 

of  study  coniemplsled  bj 

^  were  so  Biranged  tlmt  Kifra  rimild 

I-  In  ilic  yaiT.     As  tlie  Nonn.il  School 

sought  us  teudiers  of  CDnuaoQ  hIiooIl 

uuoh  to  be  beneiied  117 

lo  «Iiile  (hat  tber  were 

■h.    The  IntUta  being 

"iy  atnaied  by  ifte  Boards 

ofBafclytotlie 

NorjusJ  SdiDPl,  to  ,idopt  a 

Um.    Diis  rcjrulilion 

ttsi  I  cissi  of  teachers 
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full  professional  course.  The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
have  much  changed  in  ten  years,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  oar 
best  schools,  instead  of  being  hired  for  a  single  term,  are  employed  permanently, 
at  least  for  a  year.  The  school  year,  as  now  established  by  law,  commences  in 
September,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  hire  tlieir  teachers  to  commence 
in  September  or  October.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  for  other  important 
reasons,  the  Trustees,  at  tlieir  annual  meeting  in  October,  1859,  clianged  the 
terms  of  the  Xormal  School,  so  that  hereafter,  the  principal  vacation  will  be  in 
August,  and  the  terms  begin  in  September,  January  and  April,  and  the  anniver- 
sary occur  in  July.  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  some  extent,  will  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  would  attend  the  Normal  School  for  a  few  weeks,  so  tliat  the  short 
term  has  been  abolished  and  pupils  will  only  be  received  at  the  beginning  of  % 
term,  and  are  required  to  remain  at  least  one  term,  and  the  Trustees  strongly 
recommend  all  whose  talents  and  attainments  are  sufficient^  to  pass  through  the 
entire  course.  Though  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  the  school 
will  probably  be  less  by  these  regulations,  it  is  believed  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state  will  be  greater,  especially  if  those  entering  the  school 
will  remain  till  they  can  graduate. 

The  following  general  plan  of  operation  and  means  of  securing  the  objects  lor 
which  the  Normal  School  was  organized  have  been  adopted : — 

First — A  course  of  instruction  and  general  review  of  the  studies  required  by 
law  of  common  school  teachers,  is  provided.  The  trustees  have  felt  that  how* 
ever  desirable  a  course  of  advanced  study  might  be  to  any  teacher,  still  it  was 
their  duty  to  provide  first  for  thorough  preparation  in  the  elementary  studies. 
It  is  not  expected  that  tlie  deficiencies  in  early  education  can  be  wholly  made 
up  during  the  time  that  pupils  will  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  but  the  re- 
views and  recitations  are  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  students'- acquaintance  with 
first  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  daily  lessons  in  methods  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  studies,  drawing  and  vocal  music  receive  special  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  common  schools  of  all  grades. 

StcoTid. — There  is  also  provided  a  course  of  advanced  studies  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pursue  it  profitably.  This  course  includes  such  studies  as  are  be- 
lieved to  be  best  for  mutual  discipline,  and  are  also  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  High  schools  and  the  higher  departments  of  graded  schools. 

Third. — The  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  are  taught  with 
especial  reference  to  the  teachers'  profession,  both  in  daily  lessons  with  text- 
books, and  by  lectures.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  different  branches  of 
natund  science,  and  their  relation  to  common  schools,  and  on  the  use  of  school 
apparatus  and  means  of  illustration. 

FourOi, — A  portion  of  each  week  is  assigned  for  "  Teaching  Exercises  "  given 
by  the  students  while  the  members  of  the  classes  are  considered  pupils,  or  more 
generally  with  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  model  schools  and  brought 
into  the  Normal  llall  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  tlio  Normal  School. 

Fifth, — Connected  with  the  Normal  School  is  a  model  school  of  four  grades^ 
including  pupils  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment frofia  elementary  reading  to  the  advanced  studies  of  the  High  School 

The  model  school  in  its  different  grades  contains  more  tlian  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, meeting  in  eight  different  rooms,  besides  recitation  rooms.  Over  this 
school  there  is  placed  a  principal,  and  a  presiding  teacher  for  each  room,  whose 
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servioes  are  paid  f(»r  by  tbe  Tillage  of  New  Britain.  The  pupila  of  the  Normal 
School  visit  the  different  rooms  of  the  model  school  to  observe  and  studj  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  a  portion  of  the  classes  teach  a 
part  of  each  day,  in  tiiese  schools. 

The  class  recitations  of  the  Normal  School  are  so  arranged  that  during  all 
hours  of  dass  recitation,  some  one  of  the  classes  is  at  liberty  or  unemployed  in 
the  dass  room.  The  members  of  each  class  teach  in  the  model  school  when 
their  dass  is  not  engaged  in  redtation.  By  this  arrangement  a  pupil  of  the 
Normal  School  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  various  deputments  or  grades 
of  the  model  school  and  in  different  branches,  without  losing  a  single  recitation 
through  the  course.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal*  School  teach  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  presiding  teacher  of  each  room  in  the  model  school  as  well  as  by 
the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School 

Within  the  short  period  often  years,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  teachers  have 
gone  out  fh>m  the  Normal  School  to  teach  m  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
One-third  of  this  number  are  now  teadiing  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns  of 
the  state.  Tl^ese  teachers  are  employed  in  every  grade  of  school  both  in  dty 
and  country  districts.  Though  all  have  not  been  equally  suocessftil,  the  testi- 
mony of  school  visitors  is  nearly  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  effidency  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  normal  teachers  generally.  Some  however  have  failed  to 
command  the  respect  or  secure  the  attention  necessary  in  the  school-room.  But 
in  the  few  cases  of  failure  that  have  occurred,  it  is  believed  that  an  examination 
would  generally  prove,  either  that  the  teacher  had  been  at  the  Normal  School 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  without  the  disdpline,  the  culture  and  knowledge 
necessary  and  which  a  longer  attendance  would  have  secured,  or,  if  in  the  case 
of  one  that  had  been  at  the  school  a  longer  time,  the  failure  might  be  ascribed 
to  defidency  hi  natural  capability  or  judgment,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  individual 
had  been  appointed  to  a  place  for  which  he  was  wholly  imfitted  by  education  or 
eocperienoe.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  or  even 
years  will  make  a  competent  teadier  of  every  one.  There  are  some  whom  no 
faifluence  of  a  Normal  School  or  any  other  human  instrumentality  will  make 
efficient  teachers.  Application  and  perseverance  will  do  much,  but  certain  God- 
given  qualifications  are  indispensable,  the  want  of  which,  no  amount  of  human 
effort  can  supply.  There  are  persons,  however,  and  an  increasing  majority  of 
them  who  attend,  who  possess  the  natural  ability  and  preparation  necessary  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School.  The  school  gives  such  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  sdenoe  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching;  to  develop  under 
the  watchful  care  of  considerate  teachers,  the  faculties  God  has  given  them ;  to 
learn  from  those  of  long  experience  and  careful  study,  what  must  he  otherwise 
gained  only  by  many  years  of  trial ;  to  test  themselves  where  failure  does  not 
bring  disgrace,  or  cause  disastrous  influences  on  others.  The  proportion  of 
those  who  have  left  the  school  and  have  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  is  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  failures  in  other  professions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  when  our  common  and  preparatory  schools  have  become  so  eleva- 
ted that  they  give  an  opportunity  for  thorough  and  complete  preparation,  wlien 
school  visitors  have  become  careful  to  recommend  to  the  Normal  School  none 
but  proper  candidates,  and  the  community  have  become  ready  to  cooperate  with* 
a  teacher  and  to  appredate  the  importance  of  good  schools,  there  will  be  still 
more  certainty  of  success  in  those  who  go  out  from  the  Normal  School. 
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Plahs  and  DsscKiPTioy  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New 

Britain,  Connecticut. 

Tte  Normal  School  at  New  Britaiq,  waa  inoorporated  in  1849,  by  an  "  Act  for 
the  eMtabUakmtnt  of  a  State  Normal  ficAooi,"  '*  lor  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  art  of  inatmcting  and  goreming  the  Common  Schoob  of  the  State.''  It  waa 
located  at  New^Britain,  by  the  Boara  of  TVosteea  charged  with  iti  management,  on 
account  of  the  eentnl  poaition  of  the  town,  and  iti  aooeanbility  from  every  section 
by  railroad ;  and  abo  in  oonaideration  of  the  liberal  ofier,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens, 
to  proTide  a  soitable  building,  apparatos.  and  library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for 
the  use  of  the  institntian,  and  to  place  all  the  schools  of  the  village  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  aa  Schools  of  PracticeL 

The  building  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School  and 
Sohoola  of  Practice  was  erected  by  an  association  of  citiiens  of  New  Britain,  who 
were  incorporated  under  the  genenl  law  relating  to  ^^  Joint  Stock  Corporations," 
with  the  name  of  the  '^  New  Beitiin  Educational  Fund  Association." 

The  Normal  School  building  consists  of  a  structure,  70  feet  long  by  42  feet 
broad,  commenced  for  a  town  hall  before  the  location  of  the  Nonnal  School  in 
New  Britain,  (and  since  purchased,)  and  an  additional  structure,  76  feet  by  48. 
The  original  building  m  three  stories  in  height ;  the  new  part,  four. 

The  basement  embraces  two  passages,  one  for  males  and  one  for  femalea,  to  the 
yard :  two  kige  and  convenient  dressing-rooms ;  four  entrance  halls,  furnished 
with  hooks  for  ckrthea,  &o.  There  are  abo  in  the  basement  story  a  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Intermediate  School ;  a  room  for  one  of  the  Primary 
Schoob  'y  a  chemical  laboratory ;  a  spacious  wood  and  coal  room  :  three  furnace 
rooma,  with  furnaces  and  their  fixtures  complete,  and  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
from  an  the  ftimacea  can  be  thrown  into  either  one  of  the  large  apartments,  while, 
b  mild  weather,  the  heat  of  either  one  of  the  ftimaces  can  be  diffused  through  the 
whole  building.  Connected  with  thb  story  b  a  yard,  two  hundred  fcret  long  by  one 
hundred  wide ;  three-fifths  of  it  for  the  nse  of  males,  the  remainder  for  females. 
The  yard  b  sorronndcd  and  divided  by  a  substantial,  painted  fence,  six  feet  high. 
It  b  abo  provided  with  oot^buildings  of  the  most  approved  and  convenient  struc- 
ture, and  a  well,  from  which  water  may  be  drawn  in  either  yard. 

The  seoood  story,  besides  the  continuation  of  the  above-named  entries,  contains 
s  room  for  the  Trustees,  which,  when  not  occupied  by  them,  b  used  as  a  reception 
room ;  five  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall,  divided  into  two  apartments,  for  the  accom- 
modatioa  of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  High  School  of  the  vilbge. 

The  third  story  b  oeonpied  by  the  nonnal  school-room,  50  feet  by  40,  with  two 
large  class-rooms,  each  40  feet  Umg  bj  35  broad,  and  a  library  and  cabinet,  35  feet 
long  by  13  feet  broad,  and  an  office  for  the  principal.  The  fourth  story,  besides  a 
hall,  72  feet  by  20,  which  can  be  used  for  declamation,  reading,  drc,  and  a  passage 
to  the  observatory,  which  b  directly  above  it,  contains  four  Urge  recitation  rooms. 
The  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories  are  designed  for  the  Normal  School 
|Nt>per. 

The  building  waa  completed  and  opened,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  the  aohoob  of  the  village,  as  Model  Schools  and  Schools  of 
IVactk>e,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  other 
State  officers,  and  both  bnmches  of  the  LegbUture,  with  an  address  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schoob,  and  a  "  Speech  for  Connecticut''  by  Rev.  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.  D. 

The  building  and  grounds  cost  about  $25,000,  toward  which  the  State  has  appro- 
priated a  bank  bonus  of  $4,500,  the  balance  (save  $4,000)  having  been  contributed 
by  citizens  of  New  Britain,  of  whom  Seth  J.  North  subscribed  $6,000. 

To  those  who  should  consult  the  plans  of  thb  building,  with  a  view  of  adopting 
any  features  of  the  same  in  the  construction  of  other  buildings,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventibtion  has  not  proved  sotisfactory, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  position  and  smallness  of  the  venti- 
lating flues.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  one  of  Chilson's  portable  fur- 
naces in  both  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-rooms,  (S,  S,  Fig  2,)  to  warm 
the  school-room,  recitation  room,  and  library,  on  the  first  and  second  floors  imme- 
diately above. 

The  State  appropriates  $4,000  a  year  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the 
bstitatioii. 
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log  improvements,  arid  adapting  the  instruction  of  the  Normal  Schuul  to 
the  real  deficiencies  of  elementary  education,  to  establish  pleasant  social 
and  professional  relations  with  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  attend  Institutes,  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  and  common  school  meetings  of  every  name,  to  ivhich 
they  may  be  invited,  or  where  they  have  reason  to  suppose  their  presence 
ana  cooperation  will  prove  acceptable.  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  four  years  for  which  the  enterprise  is  now  planned,  every  school 
society,  sifii  a  large  majority  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  filly  districts, 
will  be  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  department  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  tlie  enter- 
prise as  the  instructions  which  may  be  given  within  the  walls  of  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

Among  the  results  which  will  follow  from  the  successful  management 
>f  the  State  Normal  School  for  a  period  of  four  years,  now  provided  for 
by  law,  may  be  specified  the  following. 

1.  It  will  make  an  institution  or  institutions  of  this  character,  in  some 
form,  an  indispensable  feature  of  our  common  school  system.  This  has 
been  the  uniform  result  in  every  country  and  every  state  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  under  mvorable  auspices.  There  is  not  on  record 
a  single  instance  of  the  abandonment  of  this  agency  for  providing  good 
teachers  for  public  schools,  whenever  it  has  been  tried  under  liberal  legis- 
lative or  governmental  patronage.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
such  schools  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number. 

2.  It  will  thus  supply  the  want  which  has  long  been  known  to  exist  by 
those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  of  a  place  where  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  requisite 
natural  qualifications,  can  acquire  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
without  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  annually  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  health,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  children  placed  under  their 
charge.  It  will  do  for  the  future  teacher  what  the  direction  of  the  master 
workman  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  apprenticeship  do  fur  the  future 
mechanic ;  what  the  law  schqpL  and  clerkship  in  the  office  of  an  older 
practitioner  at  the  bar,  do  for  the  young  lawyer ;  what  the  medical  school, 
the  practice  in  the  hospital,  or  dissecting  room,  or  study  in  the  office  of 
the  experienced  physician,  do  for  the  m^ical  student  It  is  applying  to 
the  business  of  teaching  the  same  preparatory  study  and  practice  which 
the  common  judgment  of  the  world  demands  of  every  other  profession 
and  art  In  Uiis  case  it  is  provided  for  by  the  state,  because  the  state  has 
found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  duty ; — of  right  in  its  strongest  and 
best  sense ; — to  look  after  the  education  of  children,  and  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and  to  protect  her  own  appropriations 
she  should  see  that  the  teachers  are  properly  qualified. 

3.  It  will  help  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment.  The  more 
truly  efficient  a  teacher  becomes,  the  more  thoroughly  the  habits  of  his 
mind  and  life  are  moulded  to  his  occupation,  the  more  deeply  his  soul  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  the  less  likely  he  is,  and  the  less 
capable  he  becomes  of  changing  his  career,  and  the  more  he  is  fortified 

*  against  the  temptations  to  forsake  it ;  and  the  example  and  success  of  one 
such  teacher  will  liave  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  choice  of 
many  others  just  starting  in  the  profession. 

4.  It  will  help  to  verify  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  to  the  profession  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  The  Normal  School  will  be  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  any  person  who.se  heart  is  not  in  the  work,  and  who 
looks  upon  teaching,  not  as  a  calling,  a  mission,  but  as  a  meaningless 
routine,  a  daily  task,  imposed  by  necessity,  or  taken  up  be4*ause  nothing 
better  oflfered,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  a  more  lucrative  occupa- 
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tioD  shall  turn  up,  or  open.  It  will  be  soon  ascertained  who  enters  upon 
the  prescribed  round  of  observation  and  practice,  of  reading  and  discus- 
sion, of  study  and  lectures,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  persons  in  earnest  and 
in  love  with  their  business ;  and  only  such  will  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
rere,  or  will  be  recommended  as  teachers  on  leaving  the  school. 

5.  While  it  is  probable  that  much  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who 
become  connected  with  the  school  will  not  remain  long  enough  to  experi- 
ence the  full  benefit  of  what  is  understood  to  be  a  course  ot  Normal  in- 
struction and  training,  still  it  is  believed  a  small  number  at  least  will,  and 
the  ffood  which  a  few  teachers  properly  trained  will  do,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed.  Their  schools  will  be- 
come model  schools  for  other  districts,  and  the  awakening  influence  of 
their  example  and  labors  will  be  felt  all  around  them.  Teachers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  training,  will  strive  to  excel 
those  who  have,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will  spring  up 
among  the  teachers  of  the  same  neighborhood. 

6.  Through  the  direct  and  necessary  influence  of  even  a  few  good 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  state ;  of  schools  made  good,  and  seen  and 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  made  good,  by  teachers  who  have  gone  out 
from  this  institution  with  improved  and  improving  views  of  the  nature, 
objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  the  many  other  modes  in  which 
the  officers  and  pupils  of  this  school  propose  to  act  on  the  public  mind,  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  and  wa^s  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently raised.  Good  teachers  will  be  m  demand,  and  their  services 
will  command  good  wages.  The  contrast  between  a  good  teacher,  and 
a  poor  one,  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  and  then  the  great  commercial  law  of 
demand  and  supply  will  begin  to  operate.  The  want  of  good  teachers 
will  be  felt ;  and  then  will  follow  the  corresponding  demand.  The  de- 
mand will  induce  young  men  and  young  women  so  to  qualify  themselves 
as  to  meet  this  want  And  with  a  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  better 
article,  the  poor  one  will  remain  a  dru^  in  the  market  The  other  obsta- 
cles which  now  remain  in  the  way  of^the  employment  of  good  teachers 
will  gradually  and  forever  disappear.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient,  and 
unhealthy  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive  and  comfort- 
able structures ;  for  districts  having  the  first  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  who  will  understand  well  the  relations 
which  a  good  house  bears  to  his  own  health  and  his  success  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  instruction.  That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  practice  of  "  board- 
ing round,"  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  live  homeless  and  without  the 
ordinary  facilities  and  seclusion  for  study,  ofbeing  subjected  to  inconven- 
iencies  to  which  the  lawyer,  or  clergyman,  or  mechanic  are  not  subjected 
by  their  employers,  will  no  longer  remain  a  hindrance  to  the  formation  of 
a  permanent,  well  qualified  body  of  professional  teachers. 

7.  It  will  do  much  in  connection  Vith  Teachers'  Institutes,  Conventions, 
and  Associations,  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  professional  feeling  among 
teachers.  All  the  advantages  felt  by  those  who  prepare  in  common  for 
other  professions,  or  act  in  concert, — friendships,  mutual  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  studies,  discussions  and  comparisons  of  view,  and  the 
0ocial  position  and  influence  which  follow  the  association  of  large  num- 
bers in  the  same  pursuit, — will  be  experienced.  There  has  been  till  within 
a  few  years  but  little  of  this  professional  spirit  Good  teachers  have 
grown  up  and  remained  isolateu.  Their  experience  has  furnished  them 
with  excellent  methods,  a  social  position,  and  adequate  pecuniary  return. 
But  their  number  has  been  small  and  their  influence  has  been  hardly  felt 
beyond  their  own  school-rooms,  much  less  has  it  been  made  to  give  eleva- 
tion, character  and  amelioration  to  the  profession  generally. 

8.  It  will  do  something  toward  building  up  a  professional  literature 
which  shall  embody  the  experience,  reflection,  and  discussions  of  our  own 
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teachers  on  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  applied  and  developed  in 
our  common  schools.  The  practice  of  writing  essays  in  the  Normal 
School  on  educational  topics ;  of  discussing  the  same  subjects  in  public 
meetings  of  teachers  and  parents ;  of  makmg  reports  to  the  Principal  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  or  which  they 
may  visit,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  Educational 
Periodical  for  their  own  benefit  By  means  of  such  a  periodical,  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive ;  improvements  in  each 
district  will  be  announced  and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profes- 
sion; wrong  ideas  in  education  will  be  exposed  and  exploded ;  and  the  sound 
practice  of  good  teachers  will  be  embodied  in  words  and  reduced  to  the 
precision  ot  scienlific  principles. 

9.  The  officers  of  this  institution  expect  to  find  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  a  strong  natural  impulse  to  the  study  of  education,  and 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  future  profession,  as  the  noblest  holi- 
est department  of  human  exertion.  Upon  that  class,  be  the  same  large 
or  small,  as  they  appear,  do  they  rely  for  giving  an  impulse  of  a  most 
powerful  kind  to  educational  improvement,  and  especially  in  fields  for  which 
the  laborers  are  at  present  few.  Whoever  else  may  doubt^  or  falter  or 
fail,  these  will  not  Though  called  upon  to  labor  in  obscurity,  they  will 
toil  on  and  find  their  happiness  in  their  work.  New  difficulties  will  only 
nerve  their  hearts  for  sterner  encounters. 

These  anticipations  of  good  to  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and  the  state, 
may  all  be  darkened,  postponed  and  defeated.  Public  confidence,  which 
must  be  the  breath  of  life  to  this  enterprise,  may  be  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn through  tlie  influence  of  sectanan  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice 
or  party  spirit  All  that  the  officers  of  tlie  Normal  School  can  do.  to 
avoid  studiously  all  just  occasions  of  offense,  and  to  deserve  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people,  the  Legislature,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
will  be  done.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  coope- 
ration from  school  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  charitable  judgments 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  good  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
labors. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  ^^ Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools^  (David  N.  Camp,)  for  1860,"  will  show  the  progress  of 
the  Institution  down  to  the  close  of  the  year : — 

When  the  Normal  School  was  organized,  it  was  considered  by  many,  even  of 
the  friends  of  education,  an  experiment.  Although  the  conviction  was  strong 
that  some  moans  must  bo  provided  for  tlie  better  education  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  there  was  a  difference  in  sentiment  as  to  what  measures  were  best» 
and  the  friends  of  the  Normal  Scjiool  were  by  no  means  entirely  harmonious  in 
their  views  of  the  best  plan  of  operation.  Only  two  states,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  had  established  state  Normal  Schools.  No  well  defined  principles 
of  organization  or  methods  of  instruction  and  training  had  been  published,  as 
adapted  to  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  Board  were 
necessarily  to  some  extent  experimental,  but  were  such  as  seemed  best  in  the 
circumstances  and  required  by  the  demands  of  the  common  schools.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  or  in  1850,  tliere  were  few 
graded  schools  or  permanent  teachers  in  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  city  schools,  the  districts  almost  exclusively  employed  male  teachers  in  tJie 
winter  and  female  teachers  in  the  summec,  and  had  two  terms  of  school  in  a 
year.  The  demand  for  teachers  was  principally  in  the  autumn,  for  male  teacli- 
ers  for  winter  schools,  commencing  in  October  or  November ;  and  in  tlie  spring, 
for  female  teachers  for  summer  schools,  commencing  in  April  or  May.    The 
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terms  of  the  Normal  School  were  so  arranged  that  the  winter  term  closed  so  as 
to  liable  teachers  in  attendance  to  teach  m  the  summer,  and  the  summer  term 
dosed  before  teachers  were  generally  wanted  for  the  winter  schools.  The  two 
terms  were  also  each  divided  into  two  sessions,  ^  that  teachers  who  could  be 
present  only  a  lew  weeks  might  receive  such  aid  as  the  Normal  School  could 
give  in  tliat  time. 

Few  of  tljose  who  entered  the  school  the  first  two  years,  remained  more  than 
a  term  or  two,  and  many  only  a  portion  of  one  term.  When  the  school  was 
first  opened,  there  was  a  class  of  teachers  of  considerable  experience,  a  portion 
of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  our  higher  educational  institutions, 
while  others,  with  more  limited  advantages,  had  by  their  own  energies  and  sys- 
tematic  seli'-culture,  become  well  fitted  for  a  course  of  professional  instruction. 
These  teachers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
opening  of  the  Normal  School,  and  entered  with  zeal  upon  tlie  work  its  scheme 
of  studies  and  plan  of  exercises  contemplated.  They  had  already  gained  by 
experience  much  of  what  it  was  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart 
by  lessons  and  lectures.  They  did  not  need  to  remain  through  the  whole  time 
permitted  by  the  act  estabUshiog  the  school  A  single  term  was  invaluable  to 
this  class  of  teachers ;  catching  the  spirit  and  comprehending  the  design  of  the 
institution,  they  were  able  to  carry  its  benefits  immediately  to  the  schools 
which  they  taught.     A  number  subsequently  returned. 

It  was  thougrht  best  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  to  leave  most  of  the 
studies  optional,  permitting  the  pupils  to  enter  such  classes  as  they  chose,  only 
oomplying  with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  tlie  school  The  appropria- 
tions from  the  State  Treasury  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers even  for  the  limited  number  of  pupils  who  were  in  attendance  the  first  years 
of  the  school  The  teachers  and  classes  of  the  Normal  and  High  Scliools  were 
neoessarily  interchanged  to  give  as  great  an  amount  of  teaching  in  each  depart- 
ment as  possible. 

In  1853  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  more 
teachers  were  employed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  was  rendered 
more  systematic  and  complete.  The  school  was  now  thoroughly  classified,  the 
three  chujses  corresponding  to  the  three  year's  course  of  study  contemplated  by 
the  regulations  of  the  school  Tlie  terms  were  so  arranged  that  there  should 
be  three  unequal  terms  and  three  vacations  in  the  year.  As  the  Normal  School 
became  better  known  and  its  pupils  were  sought  as  teacliers  of  common  schools, 
applications  to  the  school  became  more  frequent. 

Some  persons  pought  admission  to  the  school  not  so  much  to  be  benefited  by 
its  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  were 
normal  pupils,  and  thus  secure  better  situations  to  teach.  The  trustees  being 
oompeUed  by  statute  to  receive  all  who  came  properly  attested  by  tlie  Boards 
of  School  Visitors  of  the  state,  they  were  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  tlie 
common  schools,  as  weU  as  for  the  interest  of  the  Normal  School,  to  adopt  a 
regulation  receiving  no  pupil  for  a  less  time  than  one  term.  This  regulation 
seemed  the  more  important  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  class  of  teachers 
of  largo  experience  and  thorough  training,  like  those  who  sought  achnission  at 
first  for  a  few  weeks,  would  be  found  to  need  the  same  privileges  in  the  school 
hereafter.  There  were  still  many  experienced  teachers  entering  the  school,  but 
they  mostly  came  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a  longer  time  and  taking  a 
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fall  professional  course.  The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
have  much  changed  in  ten  jears,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  teadiers  of  our 
best  schools,  instead  of  being  hired  for  a  single  term,  are  employed  permanently, 
at  least  for  a  year.  The  school  year,  as  now  established  by  law,  commences  in 
September,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  hire  tlieir  teachers  to  commence 
in  September  or  October.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  for  other  important 
reasons,  the  Trustees,  at  tlieir  annual  meeting  in  October,  1859,  changed  the 
terms  of  the  Xormal  School,  so  that  hereafter,  the  principal  vacation  will  be  in 
August,  and  the  terms  begin  in  September,  January  and  April,  and  the  anniver- 
sary occur  in  July.  Teachers*  Institutes,  to  some  extent,  will  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  would  attend  the  Normal  School  for  a  few  weeks,  so  tliat  the  short 
term  has  been  abolished  and  pupils  will  only  be  received  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  and  are  required  to  remain  at  least  one  term,  and  the  Trustees  strongly 
recommend  all  whose  talents  and  attainments  are  sufficient,  to  pass  through  the 
entire  course.  Though  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  the  school 
will  probably  be  less  by  these  regulations,  it  is  believed  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
mon  schools  of  the  state  will  be  greater,  especially  if  those  entering  the  school 
will  remain  till  they  can  graduate. 

The  following  general  plan  of  operation  and  means  of  securing  the  objects  for 
which  the  Normal  School  was  organized  have  been  adopted : — 

First — A  course  of  instruction  and  general  review  of  the  studies  required  by 
law  of  common  school  teachers,  is  provided.  The  trustees  have  felt  that  how- 
ever desirable  a  course  of  advanced  study  might  be  to  any  teacher,  still  it  was 
their  duty  to  provide  first  for  thorough  preparation  in  the  elementary  studies. 
It  is  not  expected  that  tlie  deficiencies  in  early  education  can  be  wholly  made 
up  during  the  time  that  pupils  will  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  but  the  re- 
views and  recitations  are  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  students*  acquaintance  with 
first  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  daily  lessons  in  methods  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  studies,  drawing  and  vocal  music  receive  special  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  common  schools  of  all  grades. 

Second. — There  is  also  provided  a  course  of  advanced  studies  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pursue  it  profitably.  Tliis  course  includes  such  studies  as  are  be- 
lieved to  be  best  for  mutual  discipline,  and  are  also  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  High  schools  and  the  higher  departments  of  graded  schools. 

Third. — The  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  are  taught  with 
especial  reference  to  the  teachers'  profession,  both  in  daily  lessons  with  text- 
books, and  by  lectures.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  different  branches  of 
natural  science,  and  their  relation  to  common  schools,  and  on  the  use  of  school 
apparatus  and  means  of  illustration. 

Fourth, — A  portion  of  each  week  is  assigned  for  "Teaching  Exercises"  given 
by  the  students  while  the  members  of  the  classes  are  considered  pupils,  or  more 
generally  with  classes  of  cliildren  taken  from  the  model  schools  and  brought 
into  the  Normal  Hall  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  Normal  School. 

Fifth. — Connected  with  tlie  Normal  School  is  a  model  school  of  four  gradesi 
including  pupils  irom  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment froh  elementary  reading  to  tlie  advanced  studies  of  the  High  School 

Tlie  model  school  in  its  different  grades  contains  more  tlian  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, meeting  in  eight  different  rooms,  besides  recitation  rooms.  Over  this 
school  there  is  placed  a  principal,  and  a  presiding  teacher  for  each  room,  whose 
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servSoes  are  paid  for  bj  Hie  village  of  New  Britaiih  The  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  visit  the  different  rooms  of  the  model  school  to  observe  and  study  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  a  portion  of  the  classes  teach  a 
part  of  each  day,  in  these  schools. 

The  dass  recitations  of  the  Normal  School  are  so  arranged  that  during  all 
hours  of  dass  redtation,  some  one  of  the  classes  is  at  liberty  or  unemployed  in 
the  dass  room.  The  members  of  each  class  teach  in  the  model  school  when 
their  dass  is  not  engaged  in  redtation.  By  this  arrangement  a  pupil  of  the 
Normal  School  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  various  departments  or  grades 
of  the  model  sdiool  and  in  different  branches,  without  losing  a  single  recitation 
through  the  course.  The  pupils  of  the  NormaH  School  teach  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  presiding  teacher  of  each  room  in  the  model  school  as  well  as  by 
the  direction  of  the  teadiers  of  the  Normal  School 

Within  the  short  period  of  ten  years,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  teachers  have 
gone  out  from  the  Normal  School  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
One-third  of  this  number  are  now  teadiing  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns  of 
the  state.  Tljese  teachers  are  employed  in  every  grade  of  school  both  in  city 
and  country  districts.  Though  all  have  not  been  equally  successful,  the  testi- 
mony of  school  visitors  is  nearly  unaninK>us  in  regard  to  the  effldency  and  bene- 
ficial iufluenoe  of  normal  teachers  generally.  Some  however  have  failed  to 
command  the  respect  or  secure  the  attention  necessary  in  the  school-room.  But 
in  the  lew  cases  of  failure  that  have  occurred,  it  is  believed  that  an  examination 
would  generally  prove,  either  that  the  teacher  had  been  at  the  Normal  School 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  without  the  disdpline,  the  culture  wd  knowledge 
necessary  and  which  a  longer  attendance  would  have  secured,  or,  if  in  the  case 
of  one  that  had  been  at  the  school  a  longer  time,  the  fidlure  might  be  ascribed 
to  defidency  in  natural  capability  or  judgment,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  individual 
had  been  appointed  to  a  place  for  which  be  was  wholly  unfitted  by  education  or 
experience.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  or  even 
years  will  make  a  competoit  teacher  of  every  one.  There  are  some  whom  no 
influence  of  a  Normal  School  or  any  other  human  instrumentality  will  make 
effident  teachers.  Application  and  perseverance  will  do  much,  but  certain  God- 
given  qualifications  are  indispensable,  the  want  of  which,  no  amount  of  human 
effort  can  supply.  There  are  persons,  however,  and  an  increasing  majority  of 
them  who  attend,  who  possess  the  natural  ability  and  preparation  necessary  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School.  The  school  gives  such  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching;  to  develop  under 
the  watchfbl  care  of  considerate  teachers,  the  faculties  God  has  given  them ;  to 
learn  fix>m  those  of  long  experience  and  careful  study,  what  must  he  otherwise 
gained  only  by  many  years  of  trial ;  to  test  themselves  where  failure  does  not 
bring  disgrace,  or  cause  disastrous  influences  on  others.  The  proportion  of 
those  who  have  left  the  school  and  have  &iled  to  give  entire  satisfaction  is  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  failures  in  other  professions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  when  our  common  and  preparatory  schools  have  become  so  eleva- 
ted that  they  give  an  opportunity  for  thorough  and  complete  preparation,  when 
school  visitors  have  become  careful  to  recommend  to  the  Normal  School  none 
but  proper  candidates,  and  the  community  have  become  ready  to  cooperate  with* 
a  teacher  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  schools,  there  will  be  still 
aiore  oertainty  of  success  in  those  who  go  out  from  the  Normal  School. 
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Plass  and  Description  of  the  Statb  Normal  School  at  New 

Britain,  Connecticut. 

The  Normal  School  At  New  Britmn,  was  inoorporatod  hi  1849,  by  an  "  Act  for 
ike  ettabUtktment  of  a  State  Normal  iScAooi,*'  **  for  the  training  of  teachen  in 
the  art  of  instmctiiig  and  goreming  the  Common  Sohooit  of  the  State."  It  was 
located  at  New^Britain,  by  the  Board  of  Tmstees  charged  with  its  management,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  oentral  poaiticD  of  the  town,  and  its  aoocsMbility  from  every  section 
by  railroad ;  and  also  in  oonsideration  of  the  liberal  ofier,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens, 
to  provide  a  snitable  building,  apparatus,  and  library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  for 
the  use  of  the  famitntioii,  and  to  nlaoe  all  the  schools  of  the  village  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Principal  of  the  N^ormal  School,  as  Schools  of  Practice. 

The  building  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  Uie  Normal  School  and 
Sohools  of  Praotice  was  ereoted  by  an  association  of  citixens  of  New  Britain,  who 
were  incorporated  under  the  general  Uw  relating  to  "  Joint  Stock  Corporations," 
with  the  name  of  the  "  New  Britiin  Educational  Fund  Associajion." 

The  Normal  School  building  consists  of  a  structure,  70  feet  long  by  42  feet 
broad,  oommeneed  for  a  town  hall  before  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in 
New  Britain,  (and  since  purchased,)  and  an  additional  structure,  76  feet  by  48. 
The  original  building  is  three  stories  in  height ;  the  new  part,  four. 

The  basement  embraces  two  passages,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  to  the 
yard :  two  large  and  convenient  drossing-rooms ;  four  entrance  halb,  furnished 
with  nooks  for  dothes,  &o.  There  are  abo  in  the  basement  story  a  room  for  the 
aooomroodatKHi  of  the  Intermediate  School ;  a  room  for  one  of  the  Primary 
Sohools ;  a  chemical  laboratory ;  a  spacious  wood  and  coal  room  :  three  furnace 
rooms,  with  furnaces  and  their  fixtures  complete,  and  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
from  aU  the  ftnmaoea  can  be  thrown  into  either  one  of  the  large  apartments,  while, 
in  mild  weather,  the  heat  of  either  one  of  the  ftimaces  can  be  diffused  through  the 
whole  building.  Connected  with  this  story  is  a  yard,  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  wide ;  three-fifths  of  it  for  the  nse  of  males,  the  remainder  for  females. 
The  yard  is  surrounded  and  divided  by  a  substantial,  painted  fence,  six  feet  high. 
It  is  also  provided  with  out-buildings  of  the  most  approved  and  convenient  struc- 
ture, and  a  well,  from  which  water  may  be  drawn  in  either  yard. 

The  second  story,  bendes  the  continuation  of  the  above-named  entries,  contains 
a  room  for  the  Tk^tees,  which,  when  not  occupied  by  them,  is  used  as  a  reception 
room ;  five  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall,  divided  into  two  apartments,  for  the  aooum- 
modation  of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  High  School  of  the  village. 

The  third  story  is  occttf^ed  by  the  normal  school-room,  50  feet  by  40,  with  two 
large  daas-rooms,  each  40  feet  long  by  35  broad,  and  a  library  and  cabinet,  35  feet 
long  by  13  feet  brand,  and  an  office  for  the  principal.  The  fourth  story,  besides  a 
hall,  72  foet  by  20,  which  can  be  used  for  declamation,  reading,  &c.,  and  a  passage 
to  the  observatory,  wluch  is  directly  above  it,  contains  four  large  recitation  rooms. 
The  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories  are  designed  for  the  Normal  School 
proper. 

The  building  was  completed  and  opened,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  the  schools  of  the  village,  as  Model  Schools  and  Schools  of 
Prsctice,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  other 
State  officers,  and  both  branches  of  tiie  Legislature,  with  an  address  from  the  Su- 

S^rintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a  **  Speech  for  Connecticut''  by  Rev.  Horace 
ushnell,  D.  D. 

The  building  and  grounds  cost  about  $25,000,  toward  which  the  State  has  appro- 
priatHl  a  bank  bonus  of  $4,500,  the  balance  (save  $4,000)  having  been  contribuud 
by  citizens  of  New  Britain,  of  whom  Seth  J.  North  subscribed  $6,000. 

To  those  who  should  consult  the  plans  of  this  building,  with  a  view  of  adopting 
any  features  of  the  same  in  the  construction  of  other  buildings,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilation  has  not  proved  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  position  and  smallness  of  the  venti- 
lating flues.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  one  of  Chilson's  portable  fur- 
naces in  both  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-rooms,  (S,  S,  Fig  3,)  to  warm 
the  school-room,  recitation  room,  and  library,  on  the  first  and  second  floors  imme- 
diately above. 

The  State  appropriates  $4,000  a  year  toward  the  current  expenses  of  tha 
lastitntion. 


n.AN  or  STATE  NORMAL  SCBOOL-HOOO. 
Fndu  i.     PiAM  OF  Bmcsent  S^aT. 


7Sc1m)oI-R 
B. — IntermMiale  Sohool-raom. 
C— Han  loding  to  jard  for  females 
D.— Hdl  lodinK  to  jnrd  for  nidea. 

B. — ^Iraoon  to  Nomul  Bchool,  one  for  males  and  the  otbar  fcr  b 
F. — Entrance  to  Bigh  Soliaol,  for  giria. 
H. — Entranoa  to  High  School,  tur  bova. 
I,  I.  I.— Fcraac-. 

J.— Store  la  dry  wet  feet,  aocenible  OH  evA  aide. 
O.  O. — Clolhra  rooma,  one  for  boya  and  (be  olheT  for  girla. 
P.— Laboratory. 
L.— Coa!,&o. 


rum  or  n-A-n  kokkal  >cbooi,hoi7u. 
PtooRS  3.    Flu  of  Fiur  Fmmnu 


A.— HiKh  School-room,  villi  Mali  uid  dnlu  fbr  ISO  pnpik. 

B. — Offioeof  PiiDoipalofNarmil  School,  and  Cla«-roam. 

C.— Rfwptioa  room. 

E.~Gnunniv  Schaol-rooni,  with  K*la  and  itakt  fbr  ISO  poplk 

D.  D.  D.  D. — Recituion  roomi. 

P.— Front  lUin  to  Hall. 

G.— Side  *Uin  to  Norma]  School-room. 

H. — Sivn  tor  pilt  from  baaemeut  to  Kigh  School-room. 

I. — Stain  Hjc  boya  bam  haaemenl  to  High  Scbool-rocm. 


54  n-AN  or  VTATt  HOMUL  BOaOOUVOCM. 

Finm  4.    Plih  or  Sicond  Fumix. 


A. — Nonnal  Sebool-room,  witli  Msti  and  dctlu  for  ISO  pninli,  sod  csptlilc  et 
Mating  with  conidor,  2S0  papik. 

B. — Corridor ;  Connectiiig  with  Norma]  Scbool-nram  by  (biding  doorL 

C — Offioe  Cm-  TmUita  of  Nomul  School,  and  oecnpicd  by  AMOciite  Prinopal 
Bi  an  Mix, 

D — RaotalioD  and  Lcotim  room,  34  fert  br  S9,  for  Junior  Cbm  of  Nonnal 
S«bool. 

B.— Bcdtadnii  and  Lecture  room,  34  leet  by  &9,  far  liCddla  Cbaa  at  NoiMl 
BdwoL 

F.— Tibrai7.    34  bf  13. 

G.— Stain  to  Nmiial  Bcbcral,  far  Foiwka. 
n  to  Nonnal  School  £»  Maki. 
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An  act  far  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  ScKooL 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  dbnoened^  There  shall  be  estabushed,  as  hereinafler 
provided,  one  Normal  School,  or  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  art  of  iostructinff  and  governing  the  common  schools  of  this  state ; 
the  object  of  which  Normal  School,  or  seminary,  shall  be,  not  to  educate 
teachers  in  the  studies  now  required  by  law,  but  to  receive  such  as  are 
found  competent  in  these  studies,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and 
train  them  in  the  best  methoas  of  teaching  and  conducting  common 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Legislature,  eight  trustees 
of  said  Normal  School,  one  from  each  county  in  uie  state ;  two  of  whom 
shall,  in  the  first  instance,  hold  their  o$ce  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years, 
two  Ibr  three  years,  and  two  for  four  years,  the  term  of  office  to  be  bjr 
them  determined,  by  lot  or  otherwise;  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  Legislature,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  which  shall  so 
become  vacant ;  and  the  Su|)erintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ex-officio, 
shall  also  be  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec  3.  The  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  said  trustees,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  said  school ;  and  they  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services. 

Sec  4.  To  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  committed  the  location  of 
said  school;  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the  support  thereof;  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  power  of  removing  the  same ;  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  schoolj^rules  for  its  management, 
and  granting  diplomas ;  and  they  shall  report  annually  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  own  doings,  and  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  change  the  location  oi  said 
Normal  School,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  deem  best  for  the  interest  of 
said  school,  and  for  the  suM^ommodation  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  state,  provided  suitable  buildings  and  fixtures  are  furnished  with- 
out expense  to  the  state. 

Sec  5.  The  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  the  visitors  of  each  school  society  in  the  state  shall  be  re- 

2 nested  to  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  annually, 
le  names  of  four  persons,  two  of  each  sex,  applicants  for  admission  to 
said  school,  whom  the  said  visitors  shall  certify  they  have  examined  and 
approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  m  this  state ;  which  applicants  shall  have  given  to  said  visit- 
ors a  written  declaration,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  that  their  object 
in  seeking  admission  to  the  school  is  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  em- 
ployment of  common  school  teachers ;  and  msX  it  is  their  intention  to 
engage  in  that  employment  in  this  state,  which  applicants  the  said  visit- 
ors shall  recommend  to  the  trustees  as  suitable  persons,  by  their  age« 
character,  talents  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School.  The  trustees  shadl  select  by  lot,  from  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cants from  each  county,  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  which  such  county  is  en- 
titled by  its  population,  of  male  and  female,  each  an  equal  number :  Frovir 
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ciecL  that  not  more  than  one  shall  be  admitted  from  any  school  society,  till 
eacQ  society,  from  which  an  application  is  made,  shall  have  a  pupil  in  the 
■chooL  The  trustees  shall  forward  to  each  pupil,  so  appointed,  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  appointment,  returning  also  to  the  principal  a  list  of  j>upils  ap- 
pointed to  the  school  If  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  appli- 
cants from  any  county,  to  fill  the  number  of  appointments  allowed  to  such 
county,  the  trustees  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  lot  from  among  the  whole 
number  of  remaining  applicants.  To  all  pupils  so  admitted  to  the  school, 
the  tuition  and  all  the  pnvileges  of  the  school  shall  be  gratuitous. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  trustees  are  authorized  to  make  provisions  for  a 
Model  Primary  School,  under  a  permanent  teacher  approved  by  them,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  oprortunity  to  practice 
the  modes  of  mstruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the  Normal  School. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  support  of  said  Normal  School  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated the  bonus  derived  from  the  ^  State  Bank,"  and  the  interest  which 
may  accrue  thereon ;  from  which  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
annually,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees,  with 
nud  interest,  by  order  of  the  Comptroller,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State; 
no  nart  of  which  sum  shall  be  expenc^ed  in  any  building  or  fixtures  for 
Mua  school. 

Approved,  June  22d,  1849. 

Public  Acts,  May  sesnon,  1849. 


EmRAcrfrom  Section  Ist  of  an  Act  incorparaJting  the  State  Bank  at 

Hartford, 

"  Provided,  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  this  state  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  a  bonus, 
which  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state,  in  such  ways  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Legislature." 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1849. 


Extract  from  Section  12th  of  an  Act  incorporating  the  Deep  River 

Bank. 

Provided,  That  before  said  bank  shall  commence  discounting  notes, 
the  Directors  of  said  bank  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  this  state  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state." 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1849. 


"  Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  be,  and  he  hereby 
ia  directed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
heretofore  deposited  with  said  Treasurer,  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  for 
the  use  of  said  School" 

Resolutions  and  Private  Acts,  May  session,  1850. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY  LAWS 


OF   THE 


HEW  BRITAIN  EDUCATIONAL  FUND  ASSOCIATION. 


Thb  State  of  Connecticnt  u  largely  indebted  to  the  New  Britain  Educa- 
tional Fund  Association,  for  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Normal 
SchooL  The  following  account  of  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  thia 
association  is  gathered  from  its  records. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Normal  School  Fund,  held  in  accordanca 
with  legal  notice  for  the  same,  at  the  basement  of  the  South  Church  in  New 
Britain,  Feb.  22d,  1850. — Seth  J.  North,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  L.  Woodruff,  Sec- 
retary. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  law  of  this  state  relating  to  joint  stock 
corporations. 

Voted,  To  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  draft  articles  of  agreement  and 
by-laws,  and  present  them  to  the  meeting. 

Prof.  £.  A.  Andrews,  Marcellus  Clark,  and  L.  Woodruff,  were  appointed  such 
Committee ;  and  they  reported  the  following  articles  of  association,  with  by- 
laws.    All  of  which  were  a'dopted,  viz. 

Whereoi,  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  did,  at  their  May  Session,  A.  D.  1849, 
pass  an  act  creating  an  institution,  to  be  known  as  the  Conn.  State  Normal 
School,  to  be  located  and  established  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  the  said  Legislature  appointed  for  such  purpose. 

And  tckereat,  said  Board  of  Trustees  have  issued  a  series  of  propositions  as  a 
basis  for  the  action  of  any  town  or  society  desiring  the  location  of  said  school 
within  its  limits  ;  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  New  Britain  being  desirous  of 
securing  such  school  within  their  village,  having  subscribed  to  the  capital 
stock  of  a  joint  stock  company,  such  sum  as  was  found  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  propositions  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  such  subscription  having 
been  accepted  by  said  board,  and  said  school  having  been  located  by  them  in 
the  village  of  New  Britain  : 

Therefore,  we,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  unite  and  associate  ourselves,  in 
accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  law  of  this  state,  relating  to 
joint  stock  corporations,  in  the  following  articles  of  agreement,  viz. 

AancLB  L  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  New  Britain  Educational 
Fund  Company. 

Akt.  IL  The  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company  shall  bo  fixed  and  limited  to 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Akt.  III.  The  object  of  this  Company  shall  be,  to  furnish  suitable  grounds 
and  buildings,  with  fixtures,  apparatus  and  library,  for  the  Conn.  State  Normal 
School,  to  be  located  in  the  village  of  New  Britain,  in  accordance  with  propo- 
sitions and  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  school ;  and  also  to  furnish 
a  building  for  a  primary  model  school,  to  be  taught  in  connexion  with  said 
Normal  School.  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  should  remove 
the  school  from  this  village,  and  leave  said  buildings,  fixtures,  apparatus  and 
library,  vacant,  then  the  Company  will  decide  to  what  object  the  property  of  tho 
Company  shall  be  appropriated. 
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Aht.  rv.  The  property  of  the  Company  shall  be  under  the  care  and  snper* 
▼ition  of  a  board  of  seven  directors,  who  are  stockholders,  who  shall  be  chosen 
annually,  by  ballot,  and  they  shall  hold  their  office  until  others  are  chosen  in 
their  stead. 

Akt.  V.  The  directors  may  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  president,  and 
may  also  choose  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

They  may  also  choose  one  or  more  of  the  stockholders  who  shall  act  as  agent 
of  the  Company,  and  they  shall  each  and  severally  hold  their  offices  until  oth- 
ers are  chosen  in  their  places.  All  vacancies  that  occur  either  by  death  or  oth- 
erwise,  may  be  filled  by  the  directors. 

Art.  VI.  The  capital  stock  of  this  Company  shall  be  paid  either  in  cash  or 
endorsed  notes,  as  the  by-laws  of  the  Company  shall  determine. 

Aet.  VII.  The  majority  of  the  directors,  and  also  of  the  stockholders,  pres- 
ent at  any  legal  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any 
business,  at  all  meetings  of  such  directors  or  stockholders ;  and  at  all  meetings 
of  the  stockholders,  each  share  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  one  vote. 

Aht.  VIII.  The  books  of  the  Company  shall  be  accessible  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  at  the  annual  elections  of  officers,  a  statement  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Company  shall  be  made  by  order  of  the  directors. 


BY-LAWS. 

The  New  Britain  Educational  Fund  Company  hereby  enact  the  following 
By-Laws,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Company. 

Article  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  at  such  place  as  the  Company  may  direct. 

AjtT.  II.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  (or  in  case  of  his  death, 
absence,  resignation,  or  inability,)  the  secretary,  (or  in  case  of  his  deatli,  ab- 
sence, resignation,  or  inability,)  any  director  of  the  Company  shall  have  power 
to  call  all  meetings  of  the  Company  that  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall 
eall  the  annual  meeting,  and  special  meetings,  at  the  written  request  of  five 
stockholders,  by  posting  a  notice  of  such  meeting  on  the  sign-post  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  post-office  in  this  village,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  county,  at  least  live  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
holding  the  same. 

Aet.  III.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  or  ap- 
proved notes,  payable  at  some  bank  in  Hartlbrd,  due  one  year  from  Feb.  1st, 
1850,  drawing  interest  after  May  1st,  1850. 

Aet.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  Company  to  transact  all 
business  of  the  Company  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  Board  of 
Directors. 

Aet.  V.  The  agent  shall  draw  all  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of 
■II  demands  against  the  Company. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  fair  and  impartial 
leeord  of  all  the  doings  of  tlie  stockholders,  and  also  of  the  directors  of  the 
Company. 

Aet.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  all  notes  of  the 
steekholders  at  such  bank  as  said  notes  shall  be  made  payable  at,  and  receive 
and  pay  over  by  order  of  the  agent,  all  moneys  of  the  Company,  and  keep  a 
tnie  account  of  all  receipts  and  payments  so  made,  and  present,  at  the  annual 
BMetiog  of  the  company  an  account  of  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
Gonpany  during  the  year. 


m.   DRAWING.* 
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I.    DEPINITIONB. 


**  Ths  eultivitioii  of  the  faenlties  of  TfrpreseAtiation  and  fonn,  gives  us  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  Bymmetry.^^—Bdmitoh, 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <fec— or  it  is  executed  for  its  o#n  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  &c.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfiaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

3.  Free  drawing  and  i4cetching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
ai  rule,  compasses,  &c, 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 


i> 


"  Translated  from  Dietterweg'i  "  Wegweiaer. 

t  Man  J  pffrBona  loeiode  fa  Hntar  drawlnf ,  drawlnf  bj  the  aid  of  the  compawea  and  ruler. 
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IL  ICOrKi  OBJECT,  AND  IMPORTAKCS  OP  INITKUCTIOlf  IN   DBAWtNG. 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself^ 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  senrico  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  Jumd. — ^The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important?  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child^s  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  dp  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artizans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  d^c 

Training  of  the  concepiive  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represente^to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  sense  of  beauty. — ^This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  roan,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  iuf 
stance  the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman^ 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ao- 
commodated  with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated  journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connectioi)  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas* 
ing  and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir- 
tues especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  th«  Great  ased  to  recofnixe  his  ■oidiera  long  alter  they  had  left  the  army,  by  the 
good  order  of  their  hoiuea.  An  Inatriictor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  achool  where,  among  other  thinp,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatne* 
ta  writii^and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  whole  family,  by  the  Tigor  with  which  he  opposed  any  deficiency  in  cleanli- 
aod  order. 
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The  imporUnoe  of  ioBtroction  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  best  ap- 
pear when  wo  oonaider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  Increase  of 
beaatiful  and  noUe  pleasures  derired  from  the  external  world.  Hie  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
•hall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

*  The  handreds  who  frequent  «  public  museum  can  not  sit  comfortably  in  a  liquor  shop  ; 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demjgoda,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  beutlM.'-^ England  in  1835," 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

Tlie  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  depirtment  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
DO  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
mis  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  (heir  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manulacturing  operative.  The  fiarmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  lar  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  Ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  toots,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  tu  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
Boate  materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de< 
rive  benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  lias  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  cou- 
temptible.  Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  Idleness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  re* 
suit  of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up, and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  fiimilies,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efficiency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  inlluences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirtb.  in  the  ^'Univeraal  Smta  School  Gazette,'*  voL  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  u.seful  and  necessary — aside  from 
mil  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
Imu  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regardat  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  aflbrds  a  methodical  cuhure  in  ac- 
curacy, neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offers  the  most  efficient  of 
all  aitls  to  Instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat- 
iCs.—Dr.  Zehticke,  in  ^^Meeklenburg  School  Gazette,"  vol.  1.  p.  3. 

I>rawing  Is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
Bcss  of  apprehension,  affords  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  Che  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indiapenmble  ia 
many  occttpalnns.— Zerreancr'a  '^PrincipUt  cf  Education  and  huttruction."  Edition  ot 
1S33. 
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To  aid  io  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
dimwiBg.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  he  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  io  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  afiairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apes 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this  ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity^ 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

111.    APrUCATION  OP  THB   ORNERAL   PRINCIPLES  OP   INSTRUCTION   TO   DRAWING. 

A.     Outline  of  ike  Proper  Extrcista  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Royal  GoTernment  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgher 
aehools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  6, 1847,  reprove*  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  ia  tha 
more  nrpriaing,  inaamuch  as  there  is  scarcelj  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  who  i«  not 
convinced  "  that  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  vision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  tlie  sense  of 
btiiaty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  doaa 
DOC  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowlf>dge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  rha 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progrew  is  made  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
absolutely  indispensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  **  It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
Ibiugsare  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  al«o 
true  that  all  snch  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  is  nrcessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and.  that  therefore  the  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  fleUl  of  study ;  and  that  for  a  study  so  imporiani  as  drawing,  the  ntceasary  time  mual  bs 
fimod. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
Bor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached^  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shovrs  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  pn^xMtional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  di^c 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing — in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bripg  that  about — but  twenty 
times ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it»  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gl6  may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  roust  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned — 

a.  Reasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  peDciiy  is  mticb  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno* 
rant  of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  san  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Betuom  for  practicing  copying. 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it. 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  arUstic  fiEU3ulties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technica 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture- 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  hirge  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  tnost  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  BeasoM  far  dravsingfrom  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

3.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  '*  It  to  aalontoblof  bow  manj  deceptions  remain  nndiacoTered  withoot  tbe  practice  of 
this  art,  and  bow  imrarlablj  w«,^e«  otberwice  than  aa  we  anppoae."— Offo. 
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without  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble diflScultj  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  studj. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  tliis  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  Reasons  for  practicing  inventive  drawing, 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that^  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau* 
tifiil  pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

3.  Practical  life  oflen  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Reasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  of 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  his 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover- 
ing his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

hh.  Against. 

I.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out- 
line drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.  Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

*  Although  I  use  the  word  **  inrentiTe  ''  in  an  eniirelj  general  manner,  the  term  of  eourw 
naturally  applies  to  the  invention  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  fooda- 
mental  mathematical  forms.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  czercitaa 
should  be  rejected  on  account  ol  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Tho^e  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  alU  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  he  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walK  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpcCi, 
table^^loChs,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  th% 
iftct  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  (act  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  is  a  sofllc- 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  In  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying.  draw« 
Ing  from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:  **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  traios 
especially  the  eye  ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  hf 
It,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  irmins  the  Imaftnatlon ;  voA  the  eopying  of 
pictures  alreody  execated,  the  ■ense  of  beMttjr.** 
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2.  For  SDch  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some- 
times no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

8.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 

These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 
be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relationi  of  the$e  different  departments  of  practice  to  each  other, 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  st^p. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there- 
fore should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  cx)nHnon  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught. 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  shadinf  iscerUtinlj  a  main  reuon  whj,  in  so  large  a  share  of  the  commoD  achoola, 
notwiihatanding  all  the  time  apeot  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
■oon  as  Johnnj  has  practiced  lines  and  outlines  for  a  ft:w  mouths,  he  is  given  a  large  fruit> 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landncape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quicklj  exe* 
cnted,  for  the  circle  is  used  ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
foes,  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  fonj  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  humminf 
umI  ihotighile!*«,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glased  and  framed,  is 
handeilaU  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under- 

it,aiulour  young  hern,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
no  idea  of  btauly  of  form,  receives  a  prize.    At  home,  they  hang  np  the  picture  with 

Grremony,  **  io  eTerlaaling  remembrance,"  In  the  best  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  t 
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course,  but  should  come  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  ia 
employed  in  the  construction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

6.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  come  in  ;  and  elevations; 
and  inventive  drawing?     We  answer: 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himselt 
Bome  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — **Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points  P 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reaspn  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  fiiculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out.  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  ^  Non  multa  sed  multum;^'*  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sided ness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

h.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  neo- 
efcary  reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

e.  Ck>pying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  banning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  groqped  as  follows,  in  a 

General  Selkem*  for  Inetruction  in  Drawing. 

First  Grade,  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it. 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying. 

Second  Orade,  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.   Direetum^  for  further  practice  in  the  different  departments. 

OBNiaJkLLT. 

The  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

Jftrsty  To  draw  various  forms.  For  if  the  instmction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  echool,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
anch  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  <fec. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  cautioi^.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy  of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octa^jon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  they  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  d?e. ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  Ac  Thus  many  of  the  designs  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  "  The  Little  Flower  Draftitman,^'  ^^  Elementary  ExercxHCS  in 
Landwcajpt  Drawing  J^  ^Siudi€sof  AninuiU  for  Industriouif  Boys,^  di^c. 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difficult  subjects  to  be 
copied  are,  waste  of  tirae,  discouragement  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanitj 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
6nd  himself  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  faulty  mode  of  proceeding  by 
bis  colleagues. 

"  But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  easy  exercises."  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair;  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  St  Genevieve;  the  battfe  of 
Katzbach,  &c.  But  it  will  not  do  to  permit  this.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yet  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent,  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it. 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly,  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
ance. Here  failure  is  frequent  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
on  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  d^c,  one  after  another,  as 
zealously  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  careful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  difierent  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  have  accomplished  his  work  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, if  he  had  at  first  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  perhaps  by  three  or 
four  points;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  themselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  n<^lected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  the 
judicious  Briluer,  in  his  "  Ttieory  of  Free  Apprehension,^  has  ob- 
aerved,  "  Before  any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  tliat  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations.''  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  have  been 
complied  with ;  then,  lastly  and 

Fourthly,  It  must  l>e  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
well ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.    No  botching  or 
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working  over,  indistiDctness  or  fancifulness,  smearing  or  rubbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accoraplifth  this.  The  whole  of  the  pupiPs 
power  must  be  eamestlj  and  perseveringlj  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  onlj  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it  stated,  and  then  followed  -at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  possi- 
ble means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it 

DSTAIU. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing, 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing ?  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  Geometry  considers  the 
triangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squares  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points  are,  ability  to  recognize 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  <fec.  I  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
is  to  be  recommended. 

h.  There  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance ;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  the  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  to 

*  The  opposition  ofmanj  of  Peter  Schmid's  pupil*  to  this  class  of  exercises,  has  for  a  lonf 
time  beeo  much  less  iriolent  Ramsaaer  sajs.  **  Brief  and  definite  orders,  and  prompt  and 
oninterrupted  work  according  to  them,  regulated  by  keeping  time,  will  accomplish  an  infin- 
ite amount  of  good  in  acquiring  anj  kind  of  mannal  Kkill  where  practice  is  the  thing  required. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  should  be  raid  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Mark  wordt,  of  Ber- 
Bn.  practices  much  in  large  (rtt  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  so-called  '  American  method  in 
writing.'  also  consists  of  large  free  movements  in  unison  ;  and  the  results  are  so  evidentlf 
good,  that  the  qratem  it  dailj  coming  more  into  use.'* 
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time,  be  iBiroduced  between  the  drawing  exerciseB  proper,  but  should 
Bot  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjects  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  the 
purely  scientific  or  objective  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
ihe  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  difierent,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
may,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  acute  vision  will  discern  the  ^  red  thread  "  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying. 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the  former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

b.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  yery  best  designs  are  suffic- 
iently good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — tliose  made  to  be 
hung  up— is  much  to  be  recommended.  An  industrious  teacher  will 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Hippius  says,  ^The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
•tructed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
thenoselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  be  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  the  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  had  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  figure,  as  it  were  in  his  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point.  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer- 
fiil  activity. 
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(L  Even  irhen  the  children  draw  each  by  himself^  after  small  sep- 
arate originals,  thej  should  often  be  made  to  draw  their  copies  on 
8  larger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

e.  With  asa  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated.  But  these  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  these  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  full  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  be  bad  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girls ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  <fec.  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

3.  Inventive  Dratoing, 

a.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it,  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  it. 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Completion — ^to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
figure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
regular  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  Real  objects.  Completion — to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

The  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
tions of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Complex ng  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it ;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
principles. 

h.  Occasionally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it,  should 
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work  together  at  invention.  If,  for  instance,  the  problem  is  to  decorate 
a  square,  the  children  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  work 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it  This  will  furnish  many  opportunities 
for  remarks,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  will  benefit  all. 

c.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  conceptions 
without  completing  them;  and  the  teacher  may  then  criticise  the 
sketches.  In  this  way,  several  designs  may  be  sketched  at  one  lesson. 
The  slates  may  be  sometimes  exchanged  about  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  of  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detail,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  hours  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Nature. 

First,  as  to  geometrical  drawing  fix>m  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects,  such  as  are  about  the  children,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doors,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cupboards, 
stoves,  monuments,  di^c,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  which  all 
sorts  of  figures  can  bo  set  up  together,  on  a  ledge  on  the  blackboard. 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  size  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
In  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

h.  Just  at  this  point  it  is  of  especial  importance  that,  in  the  ban- 
ning especially,  much  work  should  be  done  in  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pencil  to  paper,  they  must  fix  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  correctness.  When  all  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimensions  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw.  , 

e.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  tasks  to  be  performed  at 
home.  **  Draw  the  front  of  your  father's  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  drc.  I  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals.^     And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw- 
ing, perhaps  somewhat  as  follows : — 

a.  Practice  the  children  in  seeing  real  objects  in  a  perspective 
manner.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  become  able  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

h.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  designs 
may  be  given  to  be  copied,  arranged  in  a  prog^reeaive  manner,  and 
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instniction  on  the  laws  of  perspective  rnaj  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  method  of  Soldan,  Warmholz,  and  others;  and  is  not 
liable  to  anj  weighty  objecUoDs. 

e.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeing  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  practiced,  either  by  section 
of  the  class  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  mere  seeing;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars,  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to  draw  from. 

The  circumstances  must  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw* 
ing  is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  school  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

b.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of  animals.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim- 
plest perspective  appearances. 

c.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  restricted  to  the 
brief  rule,  "Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner. 

d.  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  hold 
it  up  to  him  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it 

e.  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exercises  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  kc, ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  dec 

5.   Outline  Sketching, 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  capi- 
tols,  and  similar  architectural  constructions.  They  belong  to  the 
industrial  school.  The  business  of  the  common  school  is  limited*  to 
this:  1.  Geometrical  construction  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures;  2. 
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The  application  of  these  to  the  drawing  of  aimple  sketches  and  ground- 
plans. 

b.  Great  skill  may  be  attained  in  this  kind  of  drawing,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  with  the  aid* of  the  simple  instruments  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  use.  Without  using  these,  the  practice  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

c.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  ruler  must  be  industriously  practiced, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  it  Many  simple  problems 
should  be  given  out  for  using  them ;  as,  for  instance,  to  draw  four 
angles  one  after  another,  each  half  as  large  as  the  preceding ;  to  mag- 
nify to  many  times  its  own  size,  <kc 

d.  As  to  selecting  subjects  for  ground-plans  and  elevations,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service : — 

1.  Select  for  drawing,  a  plan  of  the  school  garden ;  the  church- 
yard ;  of  some  building,  as  the  church ;  an  elevation  of  the  school 
house,  <kc. 

2.  Let  the  children  copy  some  plans,  ground-plans,  elevations,  &c., 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  doing  such 
work. 

3.  Let  each  pupil  himself  make  out  some  such  plans,  ground-plans 
or  elevations  of  his  father's  house  or  garden,  &c 

D.     Courte  of  Study, 

This  is  rather  to  indicate  one  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
be  followed  to  the  letter. 

1.  Common  schools  of  three  classes, — Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  children  of  at  least  three  different  grades  are  always 
to  be  found  in  each  class ;  so  that  divisions  must  be  made.  More 
than  two  such  divisions  are  usually  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
cates. Thus  each  class  will  have  a  two  year's  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  study  where  the  whole  section  works 
together,  go  twice  through  one  of  the  halves  of  the  course. 

a.  Middle  class, — Here  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
industry  and  progress  of  each  pupil  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
course  he  shall  go  twice  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
follows : — 

First  half— 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Lines,  angles,  the  easiest  divisions  of 
lines  and  angles,  tlie  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  square,  rhombus 
rhomboid,  equilateral  triangle.  Straight  and  curved  lines  together, 
by  beat 
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2.  GopjiDg.  The  simplest  forms  with  straight  lines,  partly  repre^ 
sentAtions  of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms. 

3.  Invention.  The  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Beginning  of  estimating  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  one 
of  the  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

5.  Examination  of  the  model  drawings. 
Second  half — 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
curves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter  circles.  Irregular  poly- 
gons; wanng,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.     Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always  be  in  simple  combinaUons ;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones ;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
given  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

3.  Invention.  Tasks  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

5.  Study  of  model  drawings. 

6.  Estimating  dimensions;  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  size  and  distance. 

h.  Upper  eloM, — Here  the  scheme  must  be  a  little  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  suppose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  last  yesLV  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons ;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  sliould  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  From  Easter  to  St  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  off-^hand  draw- 
ing; exercises  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  I,  perspective;  first 
beginning. 

2.  From  St  John's  day  to  Michaelmas.  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing; copying,  invention,  elevations.     Section  I,  perspective, continued. 

8.  From  Michslmas  to  Christmas.  Section  2,  outline  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  the  girls  instead,  off-hand  drawing. 
Section  1,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4.  From  Christmas  to  Easter.    Section  2,  outline  sketching;  ground- 
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pUns,  and  in  off-hand  drawing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.     Sec- 
tion 1,  perspective,  concluded. 

Obtervationt  on  the  foregoing  plan. 

1.  In  tbe  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  tliat  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  In  the  second  quarter.  Section  2  will  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter. Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

3.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assist  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  days  with  Section  1.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again,  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

5.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  fail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.   Common  schools  of  two  classes. 

a.  Lower  class.  If  the  pupil  remains  five  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  in  one  section  ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  year*s  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  first  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  classes. 

b.  Upper  ckas.     Here  there  are  many  difficulties.     I  shall  sup- 
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pose  two  secUona  to  be  fdtmed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  through  the  course.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate ;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affords  very  little  aid  on  this  subject 

3.   Common  schools  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

E.     Miscellaneous  Observations. 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
falsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  ^c,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  &c.  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
roan  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  in  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment. 

*'  Act  hoDMtlj  t  I.et  your  ezaminatioo  be  a  pnx>f,  not  of  what  your  pow«ri  aa  an  artist 
•re,  but  of  what  you  can  do,  aa  a  teacher,  through  the  eflbrta  of  your  pupil*.  Honor  truth ; 
•od  abe  will  honor  the*  in  txvn."^mppius. 
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piece  of  land ;  and  the  little  colony  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  orderly 
community. 

In  the  meantime  patriots  from  yarious  parts  of  Switzerland  had  arrived 
in  Hanz,  bringing  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  fugitive  in- 
habitants gradually  returned  from  the  mountains,  and  all  fell  into  theii 
former  way  of  life.  Pestalozzi's  school  was  welcome  to  all  as  long  as  th« 
children  were  fed  and  provided  for  in  it ;  but  his  funds  being  exhausted^ 
and  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  being  required  for  the  returning  fugitives 
on  their  own  account,  there  were  no  means  of  maintaining  the  establish- 
luent.  Thus,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  every  one,  Pcstalozzi  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  from  his  beloved  children.  Still  the  recollection  of  his 
Unterwalden  family,  and  of  the  kind  of  training  which  he  had  been 
driven  to  employ  from  the  failure  of  other  resources,  remained  a  living 
picture  in  his  mind.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  tangible  aim  to  his  deep  in- 
ward longing  to  serve  his  fellow  creatures ;  it  became  the  vision  of  his 
dreams,  the  object  of  all  his  plans ;  and  he  caught  at  whatever  promised 
to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  desired  end.  In  consequence,  all  his  inter- 
course with  friends — for  he  found  many  after  the  events  of  Unterwal- 
den— was  directed  to  the  same  end.  To  most  of  them,  however,  he 
spoke  in  riddles,  since  they  could  not  have  understood  him  unless  they 
had  like  him  learned,  by  experience,  how  powerful  'an  instrument  for 
training  the  young  is  to  be  found  in  labor  for  bread,  when  under  skillful 
management  By  all  true  philanthropists,  indeed,  the  full  value  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  work  in  Unterwalden  was  recognized ;  and  in  its  merits  his  un- 
successful sermon  was  forgotten.  Great  hopes  were  formed  of  the  results 
of  such  rare  self-devotion,  and  many  anticipated  that  a  new  light  on  edu- 
cation would  be  kindled  by  it.  When  he  made  known  his  project  of  an 
educational  institute,  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  offered  hhn 
the  use  of  the  Chateau  of  Burgdorf  for  that  purpose.  He  accepted  the 
oflfer,  and  opened  a  school  in  that  place. 

Pestalozzi^s  reputation,  founded  upon  some  striking  works  for  the 
people,  ^'Leonard  and  Gcrtrttde^^^  with  others,  brought  him  immediately 
a  great  number  of  pupils ;  some  of  them  out  of  the  most  influential 
families,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  one  part 
of  his  educational  system,  called  by  himself  the  "  Anschauungs  Lehre," 
teaching  by  sight  and  other  senses.  But  his  industrial  training  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  because  his  pupils  were  chiefly  of  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies, and  not  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor.  He  con- 
soled himself,  however,  with  the  hope  of  saving  enough  out  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  school  payments  of  the  rich,  to  cj^tablish  a  small  agri- 
cultural school  for  the  poor,  on  his  own  plan,  in  connection  with  the 
institute. 

His  new  system  already  V»egan  to  excite  public  attention.  Young  men 
of  the  teachers'  class  thronged  around  him,  and  endeavored,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  acquire  his  method,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  the  novelty -loving  world ;  but  amongst  all  those  who  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  there  was  not  one  who  could  comprehend 
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his  great  idea,  that  of  making  Labor,  more  especially  Agricultural  La- 
boTj  a  principal  means  of  training  the  young ;  indeed,  had  he  found 
such  a  one  it  could  not  have  helped  him ;  for  in  his  fortress  there  was 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  which  any  thing  could  he  planted. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  of  carrying  out  the  aim  of  his  heart 
by  these  circumstances.  Amongst  the  acquaintances  Pestalozzi  had 
made  in  earlier  times,  during  a  journey  before  he  went  to  Unterwalden, 
was  the  family  of  Tchamer,  of  Wilden  Stein.  Tchamer,  who  was  the 
Bernese  Landvogt,  appeared  to  Pestalozzi  to  realize  his  idea  of  what  a 
gOTemor  ought  to  be,  such  as  he  had  drawn  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
**  Leonard  and  Gtrtnide,^^  in  the  character  of  Arner.  Through  this  fam- 
ily he  became  acquainted  with  that  of  De  Fellenberg,  who  succeeded 
Tchamer  in  the  government  of  Wilden  Stein  ;  and  a  young  De  Fellen- 
berg became  one  of  Pestalozzi*s  most  attentive  listeners.  This  young 
man  accompanied  him  on  several  journeys,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
afterwards  entered  into,  and  adopted,  his  idea  of  industrial  education. 
But  it  was  a  circuitous  route  by  which  De  Fellenberg  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  acting  out  Pestalozzi's  idea.  He  was  educated  for  a  political 
career,  but  his  mother's  character  had  implanted  in  him  the  germ  which 
enabled  him  to  receive  and  comprehend  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi.  His 
mother  used  to  say  to  him :  **■  The  liich  have  always  helpers  enough^  help 
thou  the  Poor:' 

It  was  during  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  Germany.  Returning  just  as  the 
difficulties  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  were  beginning,  he  then 
heard  of  Pcstalozzi*s  school  in  Untcrwalden,  and  was  vividly  reminded 
of  his  former  acquaintance  with  him.  Other  circumstances  also  con- 
curred to  give  the  bent  to  his  mind,  which  changed  his  path  in  life  from 
that  of  a  politician  to  that  of  a  philanthropist 

The  tremendous  war  taxes  which  the  French  Directory  exacted  from 
the  Swiss,  and  the  pressure  of  the  military  occupation  on  the  country, 
broaght  Switzerland  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  consisting  of  the  leading  men  to  Paris,  in  order  to  entreat 
the  directory  to  lighten  these  burthens.  De  Fellenberg  accompanied  one 
of  these  ambassadors  as  secretary ;  and  what  he  then  saw  of  French 
Areedom,  and  the  political  tendencies  of  that  time,  convinced  him  that  he 
must  seek  another  path.  He  returned  to  Switzerland,  more  than  ever 
determined  to  serve  his  country  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  awakened 
in  his  early  youth  by  that  saying  of  his  mother.  He  soon  afterwards 
married  the  grand-daughter  of  Tchamer,  the  bcfore-mcntionc^  friend  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  was  henceforward  brought  more  into  contact  with  him. 
About  this  time  De  Fcllenberg's  father,  who  was  professor  of  law  in 
Bern,  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  to  that  city,  in  order  to  give 
his  son  a  field  of  action.  Hofwyl  is  only  nine  English  miles  distant  from 
Bargdor£  Thus  De  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi  became  neighbors,  and 
this  led  to  frequent  interchange  of  thought  between  them,  in  which  Pes- 
taloizi  endeavored  to  induce  De  Fellenberg  to  employ  his  estate  in  real- 
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izing  his  favorite  idea  of  industrial  education.  Pestalozzi  had  at  that 
time  competent  teachers  for  the  promulgation  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
Each  of  these  teachers  imagined  himself  at  least  a  younger  Pestalozzi, 
who  owed  the  father  Pestalozzi  just  as  much  suhordination  as  seemed 
good  to  themselves,  and  no  more.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  institute  presented  a  picture  of  anarchy ;  and  Pestalozzi  felt 
himself  incapable,  through  diminished  practical  powers,  of  reorganizing 
it  as  was  required,  and  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis,  which  he  thought  De 
Fellenberg  could  best  accomplish. 

The  Bernese  government  possessed  a  building,  once  a  convent,  near 
HofWyl,  called  Miinchen  Buchsee,  and  Pestalozzi  proposed  to  the  author- 
ities to  give  it  him  instead  of^Burgdorf  He  offered  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  his  institute  to  De  Fellenberg,  and  the  government  consented. 
De  Fellenberg  made  a  stipulation  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dis- 
missing any  of  the  teachers  who  should  not  conform  to  his  regulations. 
Pestalozzi  agreed  to  this,  and  transplanted  his  establishment  to  Miinchen 
Buchsee,  which  is  only  ten  minutes*  walk  from  Hofwyl.  Here  De  Fel- 
lenberg had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Pestalozzi^s  method,  and  of 
seeing  both  its  strong  and  weak  points.  He  was  also  able  to  enter  into 
Pestalozzi^s  further  schemes.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  dom- 
inant idea  of  Pestaiozzi  would  have  been  then  carried  out  at  Hofwyl  un- 
der his  own  eyes,  if  the  characters  of  the  two  men  had  been  such  that 
they  could  labor  together  in  the  same  work  with  success.  But  in  their 
daily  intercourse  it  soon  appeared,  that  Pestalozzi's  excessive  kindness  of 
heart  led  him  to  regard  as  tyranny  a  consistent  prosecution  of  that  plan ; 
while  De  Fellenberg,  from  his  characteristic  energy,  bore  Pestalozzi*8 
want  of  decision  impatiently,  and  treated  it  as  loss  of  time.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  difficult  for  Pestalozzi's  assistants  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  from  who  he  should  release  himself 
at  any  cost  He  therefore  accepted  at  once  the  offer  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canton  Waadt  (Pays  de  Vaud)  to  give  up  to  him  the  Schloss 
Yverdun,  on  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel,  for  the  reception  of  his  institute; 
and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg, 
without,  however,  any  personal  disagreement  Pestalozzi  rejoiced  ex- 
tremely when,  in  1806,  De  Fellenberg  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  him  to  be 
educated,  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  as  tutor,  who  should  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Pestalozzi^s  system. 

De  Fellenberg  meanwhile,  at  Hofwyl,  had  come  to  the  determination 
to  begin  the  work  of  industrial  education,  and  the  only  question  with 
him  now  was,  to  find  an  able  assistant  who  could  fill  the  position  of 
*^ Father "  to  his  pupils,  and  as  such  embody  his  idea.  After  having 
sought  among  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  the  educating 
class  in  Switzerland,  he  found  the  right  one  in  the  following  manner. 
Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching  had  excited  great  attention  among  all 
engaged  in  education  throughout  Switzerland.  It  seemed  so  simple  to 
lead  the  pupil  by  enlisting  his  own  will,  and  rousing  his  own  reason  to 
Basuit  in  his  own  instraction,  that  eyery  reflecting  teacher  could  onlj 
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wonder  why  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  him  long  before,  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  school  rendered  some  such  method  almost  necessary. 
Many,  therefore,  endeavored  to  apply  what  they  had  heard  of  his  sys- 
tem, apparently  so  simple,  to  the  subjects  then  taught  in  their  schools, 
reading,  writing,  the  catechism,  kc, ;  but  they  soon  found  the  task  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  Many,  therefore,  were 
anxious  to  study  the  Pestalozzian  method  from  Peslalozzi  himself;  but 
•  this  was  too  expensive  for  most  of  them.  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institute  were  so  involved  from  mismanagement,  that  Pestalozzi  could  not 
admit  any  sucl^  supernumeraries  except  for  a  considerable  sum.  This 
led  De  Fellenberg  to  think  of  opening  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian  method ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  offer  to  earnest  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement ;  on  the  other,  with  the  hope,  among  the  numbers 
who  might  as.semble  at  Hofwyl,  to  find  an  assistant  for  his  own  particular 
object  He  communicated  his  scheme  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  sent  him  a  young  man  from  Prussia  named  Seller,  no  less  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  his  method  than  enthusiastic  in  promoting  it  De  . 
Fellenberg  was  thus  able  to  open  his  course  of  instruction,  1st  May,  ir 
1806.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  cottage  built  in  a  little  wood,  beneath 
great  linden  trees,  on  twelve  posts,  and  with  a  single  roofl  The  upper 
part  served  as  a  sleeping-room,  the  ground-floor  as  a  school-room.  In 
the  morning,  the  hours  from  five  to  seven,  and  from  eight  till  twelve, 
were  devoted  to  lessons.  In  the  afternoon  the  teachers  worked  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  garden  of  Hofwyl.  In  the  evening  they  prepared  the 
veg^bles  for  the  next  day^s  meals.  During  the  harvest  they  assisted  in 
the  fields  during  the  whole  day.  De  Fellenberg,  in  this  way,  showed 
them  how  an  industrial  school  ought  to  be  organized.  He  gave  them  also 
every  morning,  a  lesson  in  agriculture,  in  which  he  explained  the  various 
field  operations  and  their  connection.  He  conversed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  making  agricultural  labor  a  valuable  aid  in  education,  and  a 
subject  of  instruction  for  boys.  Each  evening  he  talked  over  with  them 
the  labors  of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  led  the  teachers  to  do  their 
work  with  intelligence ;  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  to  see  how  advanta- 
geous would  be  to  themselves  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  agricul- 
ture, as  the  means  of  making  the  soil  more  productive  during  the  rest 
of  their  life ;  for  most  teachers  in  Switzeriand  depend  for  the  principal 
part  of -their  subsistence  on  a  few  acres  of  public  ground. 

All  this  instruction  was  in  accordance  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas — ^De  Fel- 
lenberg even  carried  them  further  than  their  originator — for  Pestalozzi 
based  his  system  on  the  perception  of  the  senses  (Anschauung^)  making 
this  the  ground  work  of  memory.  Former  systems  had  only  concerned 
themselves  with  the  memory,  and  with  matters  which  could  be  made  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  De  Fellenberg  then  went  beyond  Pestalozzi,  inas- 
much as  he  added  the  aetian  to  the  perception  ;  *^  for,"  said  he,  "  what 
has  been  done,  and  done  with  thought,  will  be  retained  more  firmly  by 
the  memory,  and  will  bring  a  surer  experience  than  that  which  has  been 
«Bly  seen  or  heard.**    JBarlier  schools  made  the  ear  and  viard^  the  subject- 
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!  matter  of  memory — Pestalozzi,  the  eye  and  picture — De  Fellenberg,  the 
action.  Ziller,  though  yerscd  in  Pcstalozzi^s  method^  followed  De  Fel- 
lenberg's  step  in  advance  of  it,  with  the  readiness  of  one  desirous  of  im- 
provement ;  and  brought  his  objective  teaching,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
relation  with  the  daily  lessons  of  the  teachers — the  effect  of  which  was 
to  render  them  more  interesting  and  animated. 

The  teachers  who  took  part  in  these  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
heard,  even  years  after,  to  describe  the  scene  so  vividly  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  it ;  and  it  has  been  often  proved  that  whilst  other 
teachers,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  farming,  have  been  niined  in  times 
of  distress,  such  as  1816,'  1817,  the  Ilofwyllers,  as  they  were  called, 
struggled  out  of  their  difficulties  by  their  own  exertions. 

About  thirty  joined  in  the  first  season's  lessons.  These,  on  their  re- 
turn home,  mentioned  them  to  their  acquaintances.  The  following 
spring,  no  less  than  eighty  teachers  made  their  appearance  at  Hofwyl. 
This  influx  created  difficulties  for  De  Fellenberg,  as  an  individual,  and 
caused  him  some  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  was  obliged  to  find  different  kinds 
of  labor,  which  he  would  not,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
Among  these  was  drainage,  then  effected  only  by  means  of  stones,  or 
with  wooden  pipes ;  and  as  the  Hofwyl  land  was  extremely  stony,  this 
answered  two  purposes  at  once.  The  drainage  water  also  was  turned  to 
/  account,  in  watering  the  low-lying  meadows.  All  these  occupations 
again  gave  Zellcr  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  object-lessons.  In- 
struction in  drawing  was  joined  with  them ;  this  art  being  regardecf  by 
De  Fellenberg  and  Zeller  as  a  connecting  link  between  perception  and 
action. 

The  second  course  was  attended  by  a  little  schoolmaster,  named 
Wehrli,  from  the  canton  of  Thurgovie.  Although  an  elderly  man,  he 
had  set  off,  on  hearing  of  the  new  method  of  teaching,  and  traveled  on 
foot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  attentive  students, 
and  endeavored  to  inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possibly  on  all  points 
that  were  new  to  him.  When  De  Fellenberg,  at  times,  explained  to  the 
teachers  how  agricultural  labor  might  be  made  a  means  of  education,  de- 
claring his  own  wish  to  establish  an  example  of  such  industrial  training, 
if  he  could  only  find  a  capable  assistant,  it  was  always  old  WehrK  who, 
after  the  lesson,  had  most  questions  to  ask ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  coarse 
he  said  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he  could  recommend  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect  Induced  by  his  description  of  his  son,  De  Fellenberg  invited 
him  to  Hofwyl :  and  shortly  afterwai-ds  there  appeared  before  him  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  modest 
bearing,  but  fearless  glance,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  De  Fellenberg.  Young  Jacob  Wehrli  was  not  long  in  compre- 
hending what  De  Fellenberg  required  of  him.  He  only  wished,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  be  put  in  command  of  boys  with  whom  he  could  set  to 
work.    De  Fellenberg  was  so  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  sacccas  in 
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his  undertaking,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  first  beggar-boy 
whom  he  found,  as  a  pupil  to  young  Wehrli.     Wehrli  was  no  less  confi- 
dent in  its  being  an  easy*  task  to  change  the  most  unmanageable  of  vag- 
abonds into  an  industrious  member  of  society ;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  few 
weeks  of  kind  treatment,  not  omitting  better  food,  seemed  to  make  the 
desired  impression  which  De  Fellenberg  and  Wehrli  ascribed  to  their 
system.    This  result  was,  however,  not  a  little  attributable  to  Wehrli^s 
having  shared  all  the  occupations  of  his  pupil,  so  that  when  the  boy  felt 
weary  or  idle,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  his  master,  as  he  called  Wehrli, 
work  alone.     When,  however,  af^r  a  few  weeks,  the  better  food  and 
kindly  treatment  were  no  longer  new,  the  beggar-boy  began  to  long  after 
his  former  "  free  life,"  and  tried,  instead  of  working,  to  go  after  birds' 
nests,  the  eggs  of  which  had  formed  the  luxuries  of  his  former  diet ;  or 
else  he  sought  out  a  snug  corner  to  sleep  in.    When  Wehrli  said  to  him, 
"Those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  he  took  up  his  tools  again,  it 
is  true,  but  as  his  thqughts  were  not  in  his  work,  his  labor  was  worth 
nothing,  and  Wehrli  saw  that  he  should  not  attain  his  purpose  in  that 
way.     So  it  was  necessary  that  the  boy  should  experience  the  conse- 
quence of  his  idleness,  and  go  to  bed  one  evening  without  his  food. 
**What,**  thought  he,  "I  am  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  must  hunger 
into  the  bargain  $*"  and  the  next  morning,  very  early,  he  took  his  depart- 
ure.    Thus  Wehrli  had  now  no  pupil.     De  Fellenberg  himself  was  as- 
tonished that  the  beggar-boy  had  not  known  better  how  to  appreciate  his 
kindness,  and  he  then  made  a  fresh  experiment  with  the  son  of  an  in- 
dustrious laborer,  who,  burthcned  with  a  large  family,  was  glad  of  tho 
opportunity  of  providing  for  one  of  his  children.     He  was  a  weakly  boy, 
but  willing  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  gave  Wehrli  more  satisfaction.     It 
was  not  so  wonderful  that  a  child  out  of  a  laborer^s  family,  should  be 
trained  to  industry.    Still  it  was  attended  with  much  trouble  to  accus- 
tom the  boy,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  his  mother^s  care,  to  field-labor. 
De  Fellenberg  had  said  that  they  would  not  take  a  second  boy  till  the 
first  was  in  good  order,  that  the  example  of  the  one  might  influence  the 
other.    The  prospect  of  such  a  result  with  this  weakly  boy  was  unfavor- 
able, and  Wehrli  found  that  he  should  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
winter  with  but  one  pupil.     At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  days,  however, 
our  young  friend,  the  beggar-boy,  made  his  appearance,  and  promised,  if 
be  were  received  back,  to  work  hard  for  his  bread.     It  really  seemed  as 
if  the  young  vagabond  had  instituted  some  comparisons  between  his 
*'free  life'' and  Hofwyl  training,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.     The 
two  new  comrades  soon  strove  which  should  do  his  work  best — a  contest 
in  which  the  beggar-boy  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher,  as  he  displayed  much  more  skill  and  aptitude  than  the 
other.     This  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  Wehrli  took  care  not  to  weaken         M 
this  first  germ  of  civilization  in  him,  but  rather  endeavored  to  convince     "^^ 
De  Fellenberg  that  they  might  now  receive  a  third  boy ;  as  he  had  a 
strong  and  intelligent  assistant  in  the  beggar-boy,  and  could,  at  least,  de- 
pend on  the  good  will  of  the  other  lad.    Soon  there  followed  a  third  and 
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a  fourth ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  increase  the  vagrant  element^  till  the 
inner  strength  of  the  little  family  might  make  it  safe  to  do  sa 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agricultural  school  for  the  poor  at 
Hofwyl,  in  which  the  Objective  Teacdino  of  Pestalozzi  was  brought  into 
action  in  concurrence  with  labor.  When  the  pupils  reached  ten  in  num- 
ber Wehrli  was  able  to  promote  some  of  them  to  be  his  assistants ;  not 
so  much  in  school-teaching,  as  in  the  direction  of  work,  arranging  that 
each  older  pupil  should  take  charge  of  a  younger  one,  as  an  apprentice. 
Such  was  the  type  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  school;  just  as  in 
a  well-ordered  family  the  elder  childjen  lead  on  the  younger  ones  by 
their  example. 

Agricultural  labors  offer  a  richer  field  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
employment  Every  sort  of  capacity  is  brought  into  action.  Each 
member  of  the  family  performs  his  part  of  the  common  labor,  and  en- 
joys the  elevating  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  the  community.  In 
striving  to  fill  his  position  well,  he  learns  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
strengthens  this  virtue  by  practice.  De  Fellenberg*s  pupils,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  agricultural  labor ;  the  requirements  of  his  finrm,  and 
afterwards  of  his  educational  establishment  for  the  upper  classes,  gave 
employment  to  various  artizans,  as  cart  makers,  carpenters,  joiners,  black- 
smiths, locksmiths,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  leather,  mechanics,  shoe- 
makers, tailors.  Therefore,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  school,  if  they 
wished  to  learn  a  handicraft,  had  a  wide  choice  open  to  them,  without 
being  obliged,  during  their  apprenticeship,  to  neglect  the  instruction  from 
books  in  which  they  had  become  interested. 

Wehrli^s  school,  gradually  increasing  from  a  small  family  circle  to  a 
youthful  copimunity,  reached  the  number  of  150  pupils,  without  dimin- 
ishing in  moral  strength  or  intellectual  energy.  Amongst  these  a  con- 
siderable number  were  trained  to  become  teachers  in  national  schooL<i, 
and  superintendents  of  similar  establishments ;  such  as  are  now  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  many  German  states,  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  The  greatest  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  system  of  industrial  training,  in  schools  modeled 
after  Wehrli*s,  has  been  in  those  devoted  to  rescuing  juvenile  offenders 
from  the  path  of  ruin,  and  restoring  them  to  society.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Rettungs  Haus,  at  BSLchtele,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is  ono 
of  the  best  institutions  of  this  nature,  and  Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder 
of  ttie  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  and  De  Mctz,  founder  of  the  Colo- 
nic Pcnitentiarc,  at  Mcttrai,  in  France,  have  employed  this  system, 
as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  reclaiming  the  most  abandoned  juvenile 
delinquents. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  an  observation,  confirmed  by  facta, 
that  wherever  such  schools  have  been  established  with  success,  they  have 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Wehrli*s,  at  Hofwyl,  arisen  out  of  the  small 
finmily  principle  gradually  extended.  There  have  not  been  wanting  at- 
tempts to  organize  such  schools  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  few  of  these 
have  proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  live.    It  has  always  been  de- 
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moDfitrated  thmt  it  is  not  the  system  that  can  give  life,  but  the  spirit;  the 
strength,  lore,  and  faith  of  the  founder ;  and  all  these  will  naturaUy  in- 
crease from  the  smallest  germ,  and  become  strong  by  exercise.  This  was 
proved,  too,  in  Hofwyl  itself,  for  when  after  forty  years'  exertions,  Wehrli 
was  recalled  to  his  native  canton  of  Thurgovic,  to  conduct  there  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  teachers,  after  the  model  of  Hofwyl,  De 
Fellenberg  sought  his  successor  from  amongst  the  numerous  teachers  of 
the  lower  school;  but  not  one  of  the  chosen  ^*step-&thers*'  could  take 
Wehrli's  place.  The  school  lost  with  him  its  peculiar  vitality,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  begun  it  afresh.  De  Fellenberg  had  felt 
from  the  first  the  true  position  of  the  wealthy  in  relation  to  the  poorer 
classes,  and  that  it  would  be  only  half  doing  his  work  in  the  world,  if  he 
merely  showed  whit  treasures  existed  in  the  working  classes  to  be 
drawn  forth.  The  rich  must  be  taught,  at  the  same  time,  by  what  means 
they  could  succeed  in  extracting  those  treasures.  Witnesses  were 
wanted  out  of  the  upper  classes  to  the  educational  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes — witnesses  who  might  afterwards  carry  forward  his  work. 
About  the  time  at  which  he  made  his  first  experiment  in  industrial  train- 
ing, he  began  an  agricultural  course  for  landowners.  The  success  of  ^ 
his  plan  of  deep-soil  ploughing,  draining,  and  irrigation,  upon  the  for- 
merly somewhat  neglected  ground  of  his  estate,  was  much  approved,  and 
brought  him  a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  also  took  an  inter- 
est in  his  education  of  the  poor.  But  these  young  men  remained  so 
short  a  time  under  his  direction,  that  he  could  not  anticipate  the  exten- 
sion of  his  views  in  a  wider  circle  through  them.  He  therefore  opened, 
in  1809,  his  educational  institute  for  the  upper  classes,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  Pestalozzi  conducted  at  Iverdun — afterwards  extensively 
known — and  he  here  made  use  of  the  experience  which  Pestalozzi  had 
gained  during  many  years  with  his  objective  lessons. 

In  working  out  his  method,  Pestalozzi  had  arrived  at  a  somewhat  one- 
sided system  of  instruction,  founding  all  on  his  pupiFs  own  perceptions. 
He  excluded  traditions  far  too  much,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  the 
whole  past  of  human  cultivation  was  lost  to  his  pupils — as,  for  instance,  \     / 
history.     De  Fellenberg  endeavored  to  avoid  this  one-sidedness  in  his 
school,  by  giving  the  study  of  history  its  place,  adapting  it  with  care  to 
the  young.     On  the  other  hand,  he  strove  by  every  means  to  afibrd  to 
the  pupils  of  his  higher  school  a  field  for  the  development  of  their  pow- 
ers of  action.    He  introduced  extensive  gymnastics,  including  military 
exercises,  swimming,  riding,  pedestrian  exercises,  turning,  and  similar 
mechanical  occupations,  gardening,  and  skating.    At  the  same  time, 
onder  the  guidance  of  a  special  master,  the  boys  formed  a  kind  of  inde-  •      / 
pendent  community  amongst  themselves,  for  the  management  of  their     J 
own  afiairs  out  of  school-hours ;  arranging  their  various  occupations,  as 
well  as  games  of  all  kinds,  their  walking  tours,  gardening,  &c.     They 
chose  their  own  officers,  punished  casual  offenders,  and  thus  practiced  ' 
obedience  to  self-imposed  law.     In  this  manner  De  Fellenberg  strove,  ^ 
with  these  pupils  also^  to  promote  action  and  the  discipline  of  life,  as  the  I 
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actual  means  of  education ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  self-reliance  in 
the  man  by  the  cultivation  of  self-goTemment,  and  various  capabilities 
in  the  boy  and  youth,  so  that  in  the  upper  school  also,  the  prominent 
feature  was  education  hy  action^  which  coincided  with  the  industrial 
training  of  the  lower  or  poor  school. 

The  two  institutions  were  brought  into  contact  in  many  ways.  Pupils 
of  the  upper  school  who  required  physical  strengthening,  or  muscular 
exhaustion,  so  to  speak,  as  was  the  case  with  many,  were  sent  for  a  time 
to  field-labor  in  the  lower  school  In  both  cases,  labor  acted  as  a  whole- 
some medicine,  whilst  the  boys  themselves  regarded  getting  up  at  three 
in  the  morning  to  earn  a  breakfast  with  a  thrashing  flail  as  one  of  their 
greatest  pleasures.  Many  amusements  were  shared  by  both  schools — for 
instance,  skating  and  sledging  in  winter,  and  gymnastic  games  in  sum- 
mer. The  sons  of  the  wealthy  learnt  from  pupils  of  the  lower  school  to 
respect  labor,  whilst  the  poor  viewed  their  richer  companions  not  as  ene- 
mies but  as  sympathizing  friends.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  school  kept 
a  poor-box,  into  which  were  paid  all  the  small  fines,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  boys  also,  on  Sundays,  after  the  religious  services. 
These  funds  afforded  them  the  means  of  helping  the  sick  and  infirm  peo- 
ple whom  they  met  with  in  their  visits  to  the  poor  families  round  ilofwyl 
Such  visits  were  usually  made  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Thus  also  was 
Sunday  sanctified,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds. 

In  order  to  awaken  yet  more  sympathy  in  the  sons  of  the  rich  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  a  little  colony  from  the  lower  school  was  at  one 
time  established  in  a  wood,  about  six  miles  from  Hofwyl,  on  an  inclosure 
of  about  twelve  acres.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings  were  of  clay,  and 
were  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  The  doors,  windows, 
floor,  ceilings,  partitions,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  cupboards,  were  made 
by  the  young  carpenters  of  both  schools ;  and  it  was  a  common  festival 
for  all  when  the  first  four  pupils,  with  their  teacher,  were  established  in  the 
new  colony,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  enjoyment  consisted  in  this,  that 
both  schools  joined  in  digging  and  in  preparing  for  planting  the  piece  of 
ground  destined  for  a  garden.  For  several  years,  one  of  the  most  favor- 
ite Sunday  walks  was  to  visit  the  new  colony  and  observe  its  progress. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  practical  working,  as  well  as  the  theory,  of  agri- 
cultural poor  schools  was  carried  by  Hofwyl  pupils  into  distant  countries; 
and  thus,  too,  the  boys  of  the  upper  school  took  away  with  them  more 
correct  notions  of  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  of  the  duties  which  prop- 
erty imposes  upon  its  possessor. 

This  education  earned  much  approbation  from  the  public,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  in  a  short  time.  Their  payments  enabled 
De  Fellenberg  to  extend  the  Poor  School,  which  we  before  mentioned. 
It  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  several  *^ courses*'  for  the  benefit 
of  earnest  teachers ;  and  amongst  them  he  discovered  young  men  who 
attached  themselves,  willingly  and  efficiently,  to  his  work  of  training  the 
poor,  assisting  him  to  spread  it  abroad. 

Among  the  many  strangers  who  visited  Hofwyl,  some,  who  were  not 
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satisfied  with  seeing  what  was  done  there,  inquired  into  the  possibility 
of  founding  similar  institutions  in  their  own  homes.  Then  it  always  ap- 
peared necessary,  as  a  first  condition,  to  have  a  Wehrli ;  and  De  Fellen- 
berg  perceived  that,  if  all  these  good  intentions  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  must  consider  how  he  could  procure  more  than  Wehrli. 
He  was  now  able  to  make  use  of  those  young  men  whom  he  had 
found  qualified,  in  the  course  of  his  classes,  for  teachers,  and  without 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  extend  his  system  thus 
widely  in  so  short  a  time.  For  however  simple  at  first  sight  the  idea 
might  appear,  that  the  same  means  which  renders  the  individual  capable 
of  self-support — namely,  his  development  as  a  worker,  should  be  made 
the  chief  agent  in  his  education — nevertheless,  such  simple  ideas  are  only 
suggested  by  that  common  sense  which  Diogenes  sought  with  a  lantern 
in  broad  daylight  To  carry  them  out  into  practice  requires  a  self-denial 
and  devotion,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  exercise  of  Christian  virtues. 

Pestalozzi's  original  ideal  was  thus  realized  in  Hofwyl.  He  had 
practiced  his  method  of  instruction  at  Iverdun,  at  first  with  great  suc- 
cess; but  here,  again,  his  want  of  capacity  for  management  stood  in 
his  way. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  depreciate,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, the  great  service  which  he  rendered  in  the  furtherance  of  true 
popular  education.  If  his  ohjectite  system  did  not  entirely  develop  in- 
dustrial training,  it  may  at  least  be  considered  as  having  given  the  first 
impulse  in  that  direction.  What  must  above  all  be  regarded  in  all  he  did 
is  his  inexhaustible  love  for  the  young,  to  express  which,  he  could 
scarcely  find  words.  It  inspired  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  (rue  disciples.  If 
his  system  embraced  but  few  subjects  of  teaching,  its  deficiencies  wei*© 
compensated  for  by  the  intensity  with  which  it  acted  upon  such  as  could 
be  brought  within  its  sphere. 

Pestalozzi^s  simple  motto  was,  "  Nothing  can  be  learned  except  through 
comparison  of  the  unknown  with  the  known;''  and,  again,  *' Every  thing 
is  contained  in  the  child ;  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  draw  it  out  by 
love  and  patience :  love  can  always  find  means."  To  teachers  he  oft^n 
said,  **  Go,  and  learn  of  the  mother." 

The  young,  according  to  his  view,  could  only  know  by  the  physical 
perception  which  requires  repeated  exercise  to  advance  to  mental  percep- 
tion. What  the  eye  sees  must  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  means 
of  feeling,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  in  order  that  the  verbal  description 
of  the  object  and  its  properties  may  be  perfectly  understood.  Then  the 
teacher  proceeded  to  numbers  and  measures,  and  lastly  drawing  came  in 
to  complete  the  external  image. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  course  pursued  by  Pestalozzi's  method 
of  objective  teaching,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  was  especially  calculated  to 
qualify  and  prepare  its  scholars  for  the  study  of  natural  science ;  and  it 
18  evident  that  in  agriculture  lay  the  richest  mine  for  the  practice  of 
objective  teaching.    As  a  farther  development  of  his  system,  Pestalozzi 
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could  not  fail  to  look  with  satisfaction  on  De  Fellenberg's  agricultural 
school  at  Hofwyl.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  studies  of  the  naturalist — 
as  widely  comprehensive  as  they  are  deep  and  searching — and  upon  their 
manifold  uses  in  common  life,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  in  Pestalozzi^s  system  one  of  the  influences  which  have  helped 
to  promote  and  facilitate  scientific  pursuits. 

De  Fellcnbcrg  pursued  his  work  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  till  the  year  1844.  We  have  mentioned  how  offshoots  of  his 
work  for  educating  the  poor  were  formed  with  success  in  roost  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  he  could  look 
upon  his  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  begun  a  work  that  would 
advance  and  develop  itself  through  the  inherent  truth  of  the  principle 
which  it  represented. 

It  is  very  significant  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg,  that  when,  in  1844,  the  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
nent  to  Pestalozzi  was  talked  of,  and  men  of  all  ranks  met  to  consider 
the  subject,  it  was  agreed,  without  opposition  from  any  quarter,  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  stone  or  bronze  statue,  and  raise  instead  of  it,  a 
living  memorial  to  the  father  of  Swiss  education,  consisting  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas,  and  afler  the  model  of  Wehrli's  school  at  Hofwyl. 
This  monument  is  still  flourishing,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  coming 
generations. 

De  Fellenberg^s  institutions  at  Hofwyl  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  all 
human  affairs.  He  died  in  1844.  The  political  events  of  1845-48  caused 
a  dissolution  of  his  schools  at  the  moment ;  but  his  system  was  too 
firmly  established  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  numerous  training  and 
other  schools,  to  be  effected  by  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  Hof- 
wyl. That  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  means  of  his  schools  was 
achieved : — 1.  Switzerland  had  obtained  a  system  of  popular  education, 
having  its  foundation  in  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  which  it  could 
henceforth  develop  independently,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  country  where  there  was  not  a  pupil,  either  of  Pesta- 
lozzi or  De  Fellenberg,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  schools.  2.  The 
idea  of  training  by  action,  by  productive  and  civilizing  labor,  had  ad- 
vanced from  theory  into  practice.  The  same  means  which  are  pointed 
out  to  man  for  his  material  support  were  now  brought  to  serve  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  his  education  ;  and,  as  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind are  destined  to  maintain  themselves  by  labor,  the  most  effective 
means  of  civilizing  and  educating  this  large  minority  was  thus  discov- 
ered in  labor.  The  chief  point  which  remained  to  be  considered  was, 
how  the  leading  classes  of  society,  the  employers,  could  be  trained  to 
recognize  their  duty,  to  educate  and  elevate  morally  the  working  classes; 
with  the  same  interest  with  which  they  make  use  of  hired  labor  to  in- 
crease their  own  property.  De  Fellenberg  indicated  the  way  to  this  end 
also,  and  made  the  first  step  by  the  establishment  of  his  educational 
insUtuUoo,  described  above,  for  the  higher  dassea 
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AND  PRIZE  SCHEMES  FOR  ITS  ADyAKCEMENT. 


*'  God  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glaM,  capable  of  the  image 
of  the  nniversal  world^  and  JoyAil  to  receive  the  impresHiou  thereof,  as  the  eye 
joyeth  to  receive  the  hght  ^  and  not  only  delighted  m  beholding  the  variety  of 
things  and  vicissitudes  of  times,  but  raixed  also  to  find  out  and  aisccm  the  ordi- 
nances and  decrees  which  throughout  all  these  changes  are  infallibly  obserN^ed.'' — 

**  Man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfillment  of  that  j^at  and  sacred  mis- 
sion which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason  being  created  at\«r  the 
image  of  God,  he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs 
hta  creation :  and  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  nature 
to  his  use — ^himself  a  divine  instrument." — JSpf^ch  of  Prince  Albert  at  the  London 
Jfcumon  Jhuee^  March  21,  1850. 

The  following  Papers  will  exhibit  the  direction  in  which  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  Great  Britain  are  aiming  to  direct  the  labors 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  the  measures  by  which  these  labors 
are  made  effective. 

EXAMINATION  IN   "KNOWLEDGE  OP  COMMON  TmNQS," 

ffdd  ai  Belfast  in  1854,  for  the  award  of  Dr.  SMvan^s  Premiums. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Prof.  Sullivan  in  February, 
1854,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
sets  forth  the  origin  and  object  of  his  scheme: — 

In  the  month  of  November  last  I  requested  you  to  intimate  to  the  Board,  that, 
if  it  would  not  be  considered  irregular,  I  would  feel  great  pleasure  in  placing 
Ainds  to  the  amount  of  £20  per  annum  in  their  hands,  to  be  given  in  premiums 
to  the  teachers  of  National  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who 
should  be  found  by  our  Inspectors,  at  the  general  examination  held  eaqli  year 
in  Belfast,  to  be  beat  acquainted  with  "t/ic  knmoledge.  of  common  Uiings." 

At  the  same  time  1  stated  that  the  Dean  of  Hereford  (who  has  done  so  much 
to  promote  popular  education  in  England,  and  above  all,  to  make  it  practical 
and  vlilOarian  in  its  objects)  intended  to  offer  similar  premiums  to  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  In  fact,  the  idea — and  I  con- 
sider it  a  happy  one— originated  with  the  Dean,  and  I  am  merely  following  the 
good  example  which  he  has  set ;  and  I  feel  f^'eut  pleasure  at  being  able  *to  add, 
Uiat  several  persons  of  influence  and  consideration  are  also  following  his  exam- 
ple—among others,  Lord  Ashburton,  whose  admirable  speech  on  the  subject  you 
must  have  read.  In  fact,  this  speech  far  exceeds  in  value  even  the  munificent 
prizes  offered  by  his  lordship. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  my  letter.  As  you  informed  me  that  the  Board 
would  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  my  premiums  distributed  by  their  oflicers  in 
the  way  which  I  had  proposed,  I  now  beg  to  inclose  the  sum  of  £20  for  the 
present  year;  and  for  the  next,  and  each  succeeding  year,  the  same  nmouut  for 
the  same  purpose  will  be  permanently  provided  by  me.  Perhaps  I  sliould  men- 
tion that  I  have  permmal  reasons  for  limiting  my  premiums  to  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim.  But  even  if  I  had  not,  I  would,  in  order  to  make  them  of 
■ome  value,  confine  tliem  to  a  particular  county  or  district ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  many  other  pereons  will  IbUow  the  example  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  and 
that  similar  premiums  will  soon  be  ofi'ered  to  tlie  national  teachers  in  everj 
county  in  Irc'lancL 

The  useful  iDlormation  contained  in  tlie  school-books  published  by  the  Board, 
will  proba)>ly  form  the  principal  part  of  the  examination  for  the  pre^^nt  year; 
and  as  I  consider  the  education  of  girls  of  equal,  and,  indeed,  oi  grfaltr  imj/ort- 
anct  than  that  of  boys,  I  \v\\\  suggest  to  Mr.  MCreedy  to  divide  llie  premiums 
equally  Ixtween  the  male  and  female  teachers.  In  addition  to  an  examination 
in  the  national  school-books,  the  female  teachers  sliould  W  asked  some  questions 
in  domestic  c<'onomy.  Some  questions  should  also  be  taken  from  Dean  Dawes^ 
*•  SwjgtiUvt  y/i/tlv." 

In  pursuance?  of  this  plan,  W.  M'Creedy,  Head  Inspector,  held  an  examina- 
tion at  Belfast  oa  the  7th  and  8th  of  Deccml>cr,  of  twenty-six  male  teaclicra, 
and  on  the  llih  and  12th  of  tiie  same  month,  of  sixteen  female  teachers, 
on  the  questions  printed  below.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  report  to 
the  Board. 

The  examination  was  in  part  written,  and  in  p»art  oral;  the  first  three  hours, 
from  ten  to  one  o'cl(Kk  of  each  day,  being  given  to  the  former,  and  from  two  to 
five  ockK-k  each  altemoon  to  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  iIjc  written  examination  may  be  judged  of  by  the  questions 
which  follow;  but  of  the  oral,  want  of  space  forbids  me  from  submitting  llie 
same  sure  aiul  simple  means  of  judging,  and  I  can  no  otherwise  descril>e  it  than 
by  saying  tliat  it  embraced  a  full,  searching,  and  minute  inquin*'  into  all  those 
parts  of  the  Board's  series  of  scluK>Mx>ok.s  which  at  all  treat  of  that  large  and 
mbscelhini'ous  class  of  subjects  falling  under  tlie  head  of  "common  things." 
The  men  had  twenty  rounds  of  que^tions  address«xi  to  tliem,  or  five  hundred 
and  twenty  in  all ;  and  the  women,  who  were  fewer  in  number,  and  whose  writ- 
ten exen  ises  wore  shorter,  had  not  less  than  thirty-five  rounds  of  questions  put 
to  them  on  those  parts  of  the  Siuue  course  which  it  was  thought  more  peculiarly 
incuml)ent  on  them  to  know. 

Tli^  general  answering  in  both  kinds,  and  by  botli  sexes,  was  excellent  and 
eviLce<i  a  most  respivtable  ac<]uaintance  with  the  various  subjwts  touched  upon. 
None  exhibiti-d  any  thing  like  a  reproachful  degrc-e  of  ignorance  or  unprt^pared- 
ness;  and  of  those  even  who  fell  slKTt  of  the  prizes,  many  ac  ,uitted  ihem.«*elves 
in  a  highly  cr^^iital'le  manner;  while  the  successful  competitors  again  disj^layed 
such  a  onnjijiss  of  knowUnige.  and  expressed  themselves,  especially  in  their 
written  exercises,  with  such  accuracy  and  precision,  not  to  say  elegance  of 
lanzunge.  as  suqiri^-d  fully  as  much  as  it  gratified  me. 

Tlie  names  of  the  suwessful  candidates,  with  the  prizes  awarded' them,  were 
as  follows: — 

Male9.  Females. 

1st  Premium,  Cnth,  MiilhoHand,  £5 


l.-t  Premium,  I*«»hcrt  Irvine,    .     .  £.'» 
i^nd         *'  Jfihn  Browiu-,     .     .     3 


I'nd         '*  Susan  Inine,    .     .     S 


Srd  "  Mann  Harbison,      .    2    ?rd         "         Mar>-  Bell, 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  this  examination  were  most  satisfactory  and 
promising,  and  such,  I  firmly  believe,  as  w(Jiild  fully  justify  the  c<immi.«>sionem 
in  following  tlie  example  thus  set  them,  and  so  honorably  for  himself,  by  one  of 
their  oldest  and  »ii(»si  dist:ng;:isli«,-<l  offitvrs,  by  taking  up  and  adopting  ibr 
then:selvcs  the  exjKrimont,  and  extending  it  to  a  much  wider  sphere  of  action. 

One  thinjr.  huwcvcr.  our  leacl:ei's  must  ever  biar  in  mind — that  whatever 
faris.  whetlur  (»f  art  or  nature,  the v  coniniunlcate,  thev  are  to  cwmir.unicjite  in 
connection  with  the  knowksjge  (»f  the  Jan-  which  goven.s  them,  or  tl:e  princij^i 
from  wiiich  lluy  si)ring.  as  by  sucli  t-'aching  a!«'ne  can  acfjuaintance  with  iho 
facts  thenistlvrs  l-o  re:i<leri.Hl  lastlnjjly  interesting,  or  even  in  any  high  degrtn? 
tL«*.*fiiL  For.  without  a  knowledge  to  s<»me  extent  of  the  laws  whi<h  .«crve  to 
exphiin,  or  iuiclli^i'ly  c»»iinect.  thoir  relations  of  ctK\\isten«,'e  or  of  sequence, 
the  fjiv'ls  or  phenniMtna  (»f  natun\  like  the  characters  of  a  strange  cipher  to  one 
who  has  n(»T  the  key.  have  nr»  instnictive  interest  f(»r  the  observer;  and.  h(»w- 
ever  much  tliey  may  excite  his  fc;ir.  w:»nder.  or  surj»rise,  serve  n»thcr  to  bewil- 
der than  rightly  to  inlbrm  his  intellect.     Facts  in  tlicmselves,  and  isolatedly 
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• 

Tiewed,  are  dead  things;  it  is  only  when  united  i^nth  principles  they  become 
living  and  productive.  As  has  been  finely  said :  facts,  which,  consigned  to  the 
minds  of  the  unintelligent,  are  like  seeds  in  a  granary,  uuquickenod  and  inert, 
imparted  to  those  of  informed  and  cultivated  understanding,  are  like  the  same 
Beods  when  committed  to  a  prepared  and  congenial  soil,  where  they  spring  up 
into  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  bear  useful  fruit.  "Do  not,"  says  Dean  Dawes, 
in  his  excellent  tract  on  the  mode  of  teaching  common  things,  "  attempt  to  ex- 
plain any  common  thing,  until  the  children  understand  the  law;  and  if  you 
would  have  your  lessons  to  be  effective,  be  sure  you  perfectly  understand  the 
subject  you  are  about  to  teach.  In  this  part  of  your  teaching,  as  in  arithmetic 
and  ever}'  other  thing,  let  principles,  be  understood  before  you  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  and  then  the  children  will  understand  the  grounds  on  which  the 
rules  arc  btised.  You  must  bear  in  mind  it  is  the  ofSce  of  all  such  educational 
hel{)s  as  have  been  brought  before  you  in  this*  exhibition,  '  to  teach  men  to 
think,  not  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking.'  In  this  way  I  believe  a  vast 
amount  of  information  might  be  imparted  in  our  elementary  schools,  which 
would  lead  the  children  to  take  a  great  interest  in  what  they  are  learning,  and 
wliieh  would  give  a  practical  turn  to  their  minds  that  no  other  kind  of  teaching 
oould  give.  But  I  would  have  every  teacher  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  teach  a  few  things  well,  than  a  great  many  ill." 

And  to  the  same  etiect  the  Rev.  M.  Moseley: — "That,"  says  he,  "which  is 
valuable  in  this  kind  of  teaching  is  not,  I  apprehend,  the  knowledge  of  the 
"common  things"  professed  to  be  taught,  but  tlie  science  of  them. 

"What  is  chiefly  to  be  desired,"  says  Mr.  Bowstead,  like  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of 
her  Mnj(\sty's  In-spectors  of  Schools  for  Great  Britain,  "  is,  that  this  department 
of  school-work  should  be  handled  more  systematically,  that  the  details  of  or- 
dinary' processes  should  always  be  accompanied  by  clear  and  simple  explana- 
tions of  the  principles  which  govern  them,  and  that  teachers  should  aim  not  so 
much  to  store  the  mind  with  facts  as  to  communicate  to  their  pupils  a  power  of 
rw^soning  upon  and  analyzing  the  phenomena  around  them." 

Thus  twilight,  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  for  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity can  hardly  be  oveiTated;  for  by  such  a  course  of  instruction  our  youth, 
when  grown  up  and  entered  upon  the  world,  would  be  fitted  not  only  to  view 
with  intelligence  the  greater  glories  of  creation,  but  to  look  with  interest  on  the 
varied  i)henomena  of  social  intercourse,  Uie  things  Oial  before  us  lie  in,  daily  life, 
to  know  which,  as  Milton  has  it,  "is  the  prime  wisdom;"  and  be  prepared,  tt)o, 
as  an(ithcr  equally  great  poet  has  expressed  it — when  in  their  daily  walks, 
whether  meant  for  harmless  pleasure  or  healthful  recreation — to  find 

''Tonjjrues  in  trpes,  bookR  in  the  ruiining  brooks, 
Sermons  in  6tou«s,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

And  might  we  not  further  hope  that,  with  their  minds  thoroughly  imbued  by 
such  studies,  and  their  perceptions  thus  made  quick  U)  r^x>gnizt  the  moral  pro- 
per (irs  and  ficope  of  tilings — to  discover  in  every  part  of  Nature's  works,  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  highest,  the  traces  of  law,  and  oixler,  and  wise  and 
iRMicficent  design — they  would,  not  seldom,  mount  up  in  thought  to  Him — "  the 
first  Fair,  first  Perfect,  and  first  Good" — whose  bosom  is  the  primal  seat  of  law,f 
and  the  everlasting  source  of  wisdom,  harmony,  and  goodness ;  so  that,  in  their 
case,  as  ever,  science  would  prove  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion ! 

Rev.  F.  Temple,  now  llead-niaster  of  Rugby  Schools,  in  a  letter  on 

tJiis  subject — "the  Teaching  of  Common  Things'' — remarks: — 

On  the  wliole,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  title  of  "common  things"  is  not  very 
easily  mtelligible  by  itself.  Tn  order  to  understand  it,  I  suppose  I  must  have 
recourse  to  tiie  b(X)ks  in  which  tlys  knowledge  is  Siiid  to  be  found,  and  the  ex- 
amination questions  in  which  ii  is  contained.  And  it  would  then  appear  to  be 
nothing  elne  thun  the  elements  of  physical  science  and  political  economy.  But 
this  definition  is  not  yet  precise  enough ;  for  if  it  were,  there  seems  no  reason 

•  Ediicnlionnl  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Art«.  1M4. 

t"  (*f  law  tli«re  cnn  be  no  Ics.*  acknowled'ed  thnn  thnt  her  Knt  is  the  bntnm  of  Giid.  her  voire 
the  hiirinony  of  the  wor'd  ;  all  things  in  heaven  nnd  cnrth  do  her  homoge — the  very  leait.  as  feel 
iag  her  c/<re.  rind  the  greatest,  ns  nut  exempted  from  her  fiow-er.     BotJi  angels  and  men.  nnd  crua 
tMfts  itf  whnt  rotulition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  nnd  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  coD 
Mn%  admiring  her  os  the  mother  of  Uieir  jieoce  and  joy  "—JUevktr. 
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whj  the  phrase  "oommon  tilings,''  an  ambiguous  and  rather  ambitioiis  phrase, 
should  be  used  instead.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  promotera  of  the  movement 
&el  quite  satisfied  to  identify  their  new  branch  of  elementary  education  with 
anj  thing  so  old  and  fiuniliar  as  the  rudiments  of  phyacal  science.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  evidentlj  means  to  encourage  the  instruction  of  the  <^dren  of  the 
peasantry,  not  merely  in  certain  subjects,  but  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
method.  He  does  not  mean  merely  that  the  children  should  be  taught  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  of  pneumatics,  and  tlie  like,  but  that  the 
teacher  should,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  take  nature  for  his  laboratory  and  demonstra- 
*n)n  room;  should  make  all  his  science  immediately  practical  and  real;  should 
sr^mpel  his  pupils  to  feel  that  the  knowledge  which  they  were  acquiring;  was  not 
tome  recondite  mysteiy,  with  which  their  lives  had  little  to  do^  but  a  matter  of 
•lie  most  ordinary  experience,  and  one  in  which  their  conoem  never  lor  one 
.noment  ceased.  The  science  of  common  things  is  not  to  be  defined,  the  rudi- 
ments of  physical  science  and  of  political  economy,  but  these  rudiments  as 
nustrated  in  daUy  life. 

As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  can  not  here  forbear  quoUn^,  from 

'Jie  greatest  of  our  modem  poets,  the  following  noble  lines  on  the 

anion  of  knowledge  with  religion : — 

•*  TriMt  ne  that,  for  the  iMtfocttd,  ttma  will  eooM 
When  they  shall  roeet  no  objeet  but  nay  taach 
Boom  aceqilahia  Iomoo  to  their  mind* 
Of  haman  tofbriof  or  of  human  juy. 
So  shall  thej  laam,  while  all  thinfs  speak  of  Man, 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
The  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  persererance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  eoofirmed 
The  gloriotts  habit  by  which  Sense  is  made 
Sobeenrient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  Spirit,  ceasinf  to  deptore 
The  burthen  of  existence.    Science  then 
Shall  be  a  piecions  Visitant ;  and  then 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 
For  then  her  Heart  shall  kindle:  her  dull  Eye, 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 
But  tanght,  with  patient  interest,  to  watch  • 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  fur  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support. 
Not  treacherous  to  the  lfind*s  exeur§iv4  Power. 
— So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are ; 
Thus  deeply  drioking*in  the  Soul  of  Things, 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inepirsd 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the^Vill  is  fiee, 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.    Whaie*er  we  see, 
Whatever  we  foel,  by  ageoey  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faenhies,  shall  Ax  in  calmer  seats 
Of  BOfful  rtiMgth,  vtA  tmise  to  loAier  htghti 
or  lov«  «viM,  OP  irteUeHual  eowk*'- 
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Ftrsi  Day. — Three  hours  aUawed  far  this  paper.     Three  quesUona  to  he  answered 
out  of  each  seciiorif  and  oUiers  at  time  may  permiL 

BBCTION  I. 

1.  Name  and  define  what  are  called  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  several  mechanical  powers. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  show  how  it 
ia  estimated. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  ?  Show  how  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  an  irregular  block  of  wood  may  be  found. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  ?ieai  and  caloric;  enumerate  the  several 
ways  in  which  the  latter  is  produced,  and  explain  tlie  difierence  between  kUent 
heat  an(^  free  caloric. 

8BOT10N  II. 

1.  What  is  meant,  technically  taken,  by  the  term  value  t  Enumerate  and  ex- 
plain the  constituents  or  elements  of  vahie,  and  show,  by  examples,  that  the 
possession  of  the  union  of  all  these,  and  not  of  one  or  two  alone,  is  necessary  to 
an  object  to  constitute  it  an  article  of  valtie, 

2.  What  is  meant  by  division  of  labor  f  Show  how  such  an  arrangement 
naturally  arises  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  enumerate  its  several  advantages, 
and,  if  you  suppose  it  to  have  any,  its  disadvantages. 

3.  Are  improvements  in  machinery,  by  which  a  few  men  are  enabled  to  do 
the  work  of  many,  in  the  end,  and  judged  by  their  total  results,  beneficial  or 
otlierwise  to  the  working  classes  ?  If  beneficial,  show  why,  and  illustrate  by 
examples.  * 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  high  rents  and  high  prices? 

a.  Show  that  the  liigh  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  not  caused  by  high 
rents. 

b.  Show  that  the  abohtion  of  all  rent  would  not  necessarily  tend  to  cheapen 
agricultural  produce. 

5.  Define  iaax^y  and  explain  what  it  is  the  subject  receives  in  exchange. 

a.  Show  in  what  respect  the  payment  of  a  tax  is  like  any  other  legitimate  ex- 
cliange  or  payment 

b.  Show  in  what  tiffo  respects  it  differs  from  other  exchanges,  and  explain 
why  it  should  do  so. 

c.  Show  that,  generally  speaking,  and  under  almost  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, what  the  people  receive  in  return  for  the  tax  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
equivalent 

BBCTION  III. 

1.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  barometer,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

2.  How  is  the  formation  and  deposition  of  dew  accounted  for? 

a.  Why  more  copious  in  summer  than  in  winter? 

b.  Why  more  copious  on  clear  than  on  cloudy  nights? 

c.  Why  not  deposited  equally  on  grass  and  gravel,  on  broken  and  on  unbroken 
ground? 

3.  To  what  hight  can  water,  ordinarily  speaking,  be  raised  by  the  common 
suction  pump?  Explain  its  mode  of  action,  and  illustrate  the  principle  by 
reference  to  other  kindred  phenomena. 

4.  How  many  sorts  of  levers  are  there  ?  Describe  the  relative  positions  of 
the  iceighL,  power,  and  fulcrum  in  etfch,  and  give  familiar  examples  of  each. 

5.  Give  examples  of  the  various  contrivances  employed  to  increase  and  to 
lessen  friction. 

6.  How  are  porous  bodies  affected  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  ?  To  what 
practical  account  has  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  been  turned  in  some  parts  of 
France? 

BBOTION   IV. 

1.  What  are  the  organs  of  respiration  in  man  and  the  higher  order  of  animals ; 
P^cribe  them,  and  explain  thdr  ftinctions. 
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a.  Describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  respiratory  system  in  birds. 
h.  Also  in  fishes. 

2.  Explain  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  describe  its  several 
uses. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  conduction  of  heat  ?  Giro  familiar  examples  of 
good  and  bad  conductors ;  and  illustrate  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  such 
phenomena  by  reference  to  the  arts  and  life. 

4.  Explain  the  formation  of  clouds  and  rain. 

5.  Wliat  are  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  correct  balance  ? 

6.  Why  will  a  glass  sometimes  break  by  pouring  hot  water  into  it  ? 

7.  Why  will  a  heated  body,  if  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  cold  water  on  it, 
sometunes  crack  ?  How  lias  the  knowledge  of  this  lact  been  sometimes  applied 
for  tlie  economy  of  labor? 

Second  Day. — Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.     Three  questions  to  be  ansicered 
out  of  each  section^  and  others  as  time  may  permit 

BXCTIOlt   L 

1.  Define  what  is  meant  by  wages,  and  say  on  what  the  rale  of  wages 
naturally  depends.  * 

a.  Show  that  it  does  not  rise  and  fall,  as  some  suppose,  with  the  price  of 
provisions. 

6.  Show  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  this 
rate  must  be  inexpedient  and  inoperative,  whether  the  aim  be,  first,  to  fix  it 
higher,  or,  second,  to  fix  it  lower  than  that  which  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
employers  to  ofTcr,  or  which  the  circumstances  of  the  labor  market  would  alone 
render  legitimate. 

c.  Again,  su|)posing  the  Legislature  would  concede,  not  alone  to  one  or  a  few 
classes  of  workmen,  which  would  be  mariilestly  j>artial  and  unjust,  but  to  all, 
which  would  alone  be  fair  and  equal,  the  right  of  fixing  each  their  own  rates  of 
wages,  and  of  enforcing  their  payment,  show  how  the  laborer,  who  is  not  only 
a  >>^IIt  of  Uibor,  but,  almost  invariably  to  a  hko  extent,  a  purchaser  of  labor, 
would,  in  this  latter  capiiciiy,  be  aft'ected  by  such  legislation? 

d.  Enumerate  the  causes  which  go  to  explain  the  inequality  of  wages  in  dif- 
ferent employments;  in  other  words,  explain  why,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place,  all  workmen  do  not  receive  the  same  wages. 

2.  How  is  capital  divided?  Characterize  the  two  kinds,  and  enumerate  the 
things  which,  in  the  case  of  a  farmer,  for  instance,  fall  under  each  respectively. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  com  dealer  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  oppc«ed  tt>  the 
public  interest ;  now,  take  the.  two  cases  following,  and  state  what  you  tliink 
the  just  inference  on  this  point: — 

1st.  Suppose  a  com  dealer  who.  in  anticipation  of  a  scarcity,  may  have  made 
larire  purchases  of  provisions,  to  have  been  deceived  in  his  exi)ectations,  wiio 
are  the  parties  to  sutler  most  by  his  miscalculations? 

2nd.  Suppose,  on  the  contrar}-,  that  he  ha.s  not  miscalculated,  and  that  he  has 
been  right  in  his  anticipation,  who  are  the  parties  to  be  l>enefited? 

4.  In  what  way  is  security  of  property  necessarj*  to  the  growth  of  wealth  ? 
a.  Show  tliat  inequality  of  fortunes  nmst  ntccihsarily  arise  with  security  of 

property. 

I.  Show  that  the  robbery  of  the  rich,  and  the  equal  di.stribution  of  their 
wealth  among  the  poor,  would  not  prove  bent-ficial  to  a  i>cople. 

c.  Show  that  however  he  may  live,  every  man,  rich  or  |>oor.  spends  his  in- 
come, whatever  it  may  be,  or  allows  8omebo<ly  else  to  siK?nd  it  for  him ;  and 
tliat  the  less  he  spends  on  himself^  the  more  remains  for  others. 

SECTION   II. 

1.  Describe  the  stmcture  of  the  eye  in  man,  its  humors,  coat.s,  4c.,  and  ex 
plain  how  it  adapts  itself  to  difierent  degrees  of  light,  and  the  var}'ing  distances 
of  objects. 

a.  Exj)lain  the  offices  of  the  eyebrows,  eyelids,  and  eyelashes. 

h.  Explain  the  defects  of  short-sightedness  and  its  opposite,  and  the  remedies 
for  each. 
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3.  Describe  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  ^ 

a.  Note  the  difference  of  office  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 

6.  Note  the  difference  of  office,  structure,  and  position  of  the  veins  and 
arteries. 

c  Note  the  difference  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

d,  Not«  the  difference  of  the  pulmonary  and  the  general  circulation. 

e.  Note  when,  by  whom,  and  by  w?uit  ateps^  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  made. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies? 

4.  State,  with  examples  under  each,  the  Jive  important  points,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Hflli  Book,  in  which  the  vital  principle  appears  to  counteract  the  laws  of 
general  physics. 

5.  Explain  the  several  steps  or  processes  through  which  the  food  of  ruminants 
Cffdinarily  passes  before  its  conversion  into  chyle;  and  state  whether  there  is  ever 
any  de[)arturo  from  tliis  order.  Note  the  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  stomaclia 
of  the  lama  and  camel. 

8XCT10N  III. 

1.  Of  what  substances  do  soils  chiefly  consist  ? 
a.  How  are  soils  named? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  heavy  lands? 

c  How  may  such  bo  rendered  lighter  ? 

2.  What  are  the  four  things  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants?  Illus- 
tnte  your  answer  by  examples. 

3.  What  are  the  processes  to  which,  after  inclosure,  and  before  cropping,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  subject  tho  land  ? 

a.  Explain  what  lands  most  need  draining. 

b.  Enumerate  in  their  order  the  several  advantages  of  draining: 

c  Exphiin  the  difference  between  subsoiJing  and  trenching,  and  point  out 
what  is  the  most  appropriate  season  for  this  latter  operation. 

4.  What  are  the  various  modes  by  which  plants  are  propagated? 
6.  On  what  principle  is  the  rotation  of  aops  founded? 

6.  What  is  the  twofiAd  division  of  manures  mentioned  in  the  ^^  AgricuUural 
Clasf-Book  f"    Enumerate  those  which  would  fall  under  each  respectively. 
a.  Wliat  other  threefold  division  of  manures  has  been  made  ? 
h.  What  other  two/old  division  is  made? 

c.  Of  the  last,  which  is  the  more  neglected  ? 

8CH00LMISTRt:SSES. 

I*ir&(  Day. — Thr^  hours  allotned  for  Vils  paper.     TJiree  questions  to  be  answered 
out  of  each  section,  arul  oVicrs  as  iinie  may  ptrmiL 

SECTION    I. 

1.  Describe  tho  two  chief  defects  of  sight,  and  explain  how  they  are 
remedied. 

2.  DescrilK)  tho  process  of  digestion,  and  tho  course  of  tho  food  from  its  mas- 
tication until  its  conversion  into  clivle. 

a.  Note  by  what  agency  ma.sticatiou  Is  aided. 

b.  By  what  contrivance  the  fcK>d  is  prevented  in  its  passage  from  the  mouth 
to  the  gullet,  from  entering  the  larj-nx. 

c.  Offices  of  the  crop  and  gizzai-tl  in  birds. 

d.  What  is  observed  of  the  crop  in  birds  of  the  dove  kind  ? 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  man,  distingnislung  the  ttwporary 
from  the  pemmneut,  and  noting  the  number  and  divisions  of  each  set.  What  are 
the  advantages  of  cleaning  the  teeth  daily? 

4.  SUtto  the  marks  of  design  in  the  structure  of  birds,  and  in  the  human 
iipine. 

5.  Enumerate  the  differences  between  birds  and  beasts,  as  given  in  Sequel, 
No.  2. 

SBCTION    II. 

1.  Describe  the  processes  gone  through  in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  as  given 
in  Uh?  .Second  and  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 
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2.  Describe  the  processes  gone  through  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  sew* 
Ung  needles,  as  given  in  the  Girls'  Reading  Book. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  on  the  prognostics  of  the  weather,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book.  Write  out  aleo  as  many  of  Dr. 
Jenner's  ^' Lines  on  (he  Siffns  of  i?ain,''  given  in  our  Second  Book,  as  you  can 
recollect. 

4.  What  are  the  general  properties  of  metals?  Write  down  in  order,  one 
under  the  other,  the  names  of  all  metals  treated  of  in  our  Fourth  Book,  and 
note  some  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  each. 

5.  Why  is  the  presence  of  flowers  and  living  plants  in  a  bedroom  during  the 
night  thought  injurious  ? 

6.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  lesson  on  "Bread,"  given  in  the  GirFs 
Book. 

8BCTI0N   in. 

1.  Give  a  few  examples  to  show  how  economy  in  the  use  of  the  raw  materials 
tends  to  cheapen  the  chief  manufactured  product 

2.  Why  have  kettles  and  tea-pots  wooden  handles  ? 

3.  Enumerate  the  capitalists  and  laborers  whose  capital  and  labor  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  cotton  gown  you  ordinarily  wear. 

4.  Name  the  countries  from  which  we  derive  our  chief  supplies  of  the  follow- 
ing commodities,  viz. : — tea,  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  spices,  pearls,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rum,  brandy,  iron,  hides,  timber,  fruit,  port  wine,  sherry,  claret,  mahogany  and 
otlier  hanl  woods,  flax,  hemp,  and  tallow. 

5.  ?'xpla\p  why  it  is  that,  in  this  country,  ground  which  has  a  south-western 
aspect  is  preferred  to  that  which  has  a  north-eastern? 

6.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  extract  from  Addison,  on  the  "  Restdta  of 
Ckmimerce^"'  as  given  in  the  Girls'  Book. 

Second  Day. — Tliree  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.     Three  questions  to  be  answered 
out  of  each  section^  and  others  as  time  may  penniL 

■BCTION    I. 

1.  Of  what  country  is  the  sugar-cane  a  native,  and  when  and  by  whom  waa 
its  cultivation  first  made  known  to  Europeans  ?  Describe  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

2.  Where  is  the  nutmeg  tree  to  be  found  ?  Describe  the  fruit,  and  mention 
the  uses  of  its  several  parts. 

3.  Between  what  parallels  of  latitude  is  tea  cultivated?  Describe  the  plant, 
and  how  it  is  cultivated  ;  when  its  leaves  are  plucked  and  how ;  and  in  wliat 
way  they  are  prepared  for  the  market 

a.  By  whom  first  introduced  into  Europe? 
h.  Into  England? 

4.  In  what  way  would  you  instruct  your  pupils  to  distinguish  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  ?  ' 

5.  From  what  is  paper  manufactured?  Describe  the  sevenil  processes  througli 
which  it  passes  until  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer? 

SECTION    II. 

1.  Mention  the  parts  of  plants  essential  to  their  gro\\-th,  perfection,  and 
propagation. 

2.  What  are  the  various  means  provided  by  nature  for  the  preservation  of  tlie 
seeds  of  plants,  as  described  in  our  Fifth  Book  ?  What  are  the  means  provided 
for  tlieir  dispersion  ? 

3.  Why  is  attention  to  the  right  ventilation  of  our  apartments  of  such  essen- 
tial importance  ?  Enumerate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  air  of  our  dwelling 
rooms  may  become  vitiated,  and  say  in  what  way  it  may  be  purified. 

4.  When  a  female  diiicovers  her  dress  to  be  on  tire,  what  should  she  do? 

5.  Enumerate  briefly,  as  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book,  the 
things  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  rules  to  Ikj  observed,  by  tiiose  who  wait  upon 
the  sick. 
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Ptor  proficiency  in  the  teaching  of  "  Common  Things  " — held  for  schoohnasten 
at  Southampton,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  H.  M.  Inapector:  and  for 
echoolmistressea,  at  Salisbury,  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Warburton,  H.  M.  Inspec- 
tor—21st  April,  1854. 

BCHOOLMABTSRS. 

MomiuQ — Three  Hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 
Two  question*  to  be  auswered  out  of  each  Section,  and  others  as  time  maj  permit. 

SECTION   I. 

1.  Define  the  following  words  and  phrases,  and  illustrate  your  meaning  by 
their  usage  in  matters  of  social  life : — ^skill — industrj' — economy  and  forethought 
^wealth — money — value^price — laborers  and  employers  of  labor — capital  and 
capitalist. 

2.  What  is  the  usual  consequence  of  an  abimdant  or  deficient  liarvest  upon 
the  price  of  food?  and  upon  the  wages  of  labor? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  division  of  labor?  and  show  the  importance  of  this  in 
advancing  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  a  nation. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  co>  ditions  of  industrial  success  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  what  kind  of  training  in  early  life  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  it  ? 

5.  What  are  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  food  of  a  people,  in  order  that  the 
supply  may  be  permanent  ?  and  how  do  foods  for  man  and  beast  vary  in  this 
respect? 

6.  What  metals  are  the  most  useful?  Mention  the  particular  properties 
which  make  them  so ;  and  give  the  outline  of  a  lesson  on  iron  or  lead,  and  its 
uses,  from  the  state  of  ore  up  to  a  knife-blade,  or  sheet-lead 

SKOTION  II. 

1.  Point  out  the  different  ways  in  which  the  air  in  a  dwelling-room  is  ren- 
dered impure,  and  the  best  way  of  ventilating  the  room. 

2.  What  are  tlio  best  materials  for  building  a  cottage ;  the  necessary  conditions 
of  health  with  reference  to  the  building ;  and  which  is  preferable,  a  slated  or 
thatched  roo^  and  why? 

3.  What  vegetables  are  usually  cultivated  in  a  garden?  Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  nutritious  ?  and  why  ?  What  rotation  of  crops  would  you  re- 
commend in  a  garden  of  one  rood  in  extent? 

4.  What  is  tlie  difiefence  between  porous  and  retentive  soils,  and  how  would 
you  treat  them  ?  Explain  the  principle  on  which  soils  pulverize  after  frost,  and 
the  advantages  of  this. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops — ^by  exhausting  and 
non-exhausting  plants.  How  would  you  ascertain  what  substances  plants  draw 
fix>m  the  soil  ?  and,  having  done  this,  how  would  you  manure  the  land  ? 

SICTION  ui. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  properties  of  matter?  Define  and  explain  some  of 
them. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  and  gravitation,  and 
exemplify  by  giving  instances  of  each. 

3.  Give  Newton's  three  laws  of  motion,  and  illustrate  the  last  by  experiment. 

4.  Wliat  is  meant  by  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  ?  and  show  how  in 
different  latitudes  the  weight  of  bodies  is  affected  by  the  latter. 

6.  A  body  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower  is  three  seconds  before  it  reaches 
the  ground ;  how  far  did  it  fall  in  each  second  ?  and  what  was  the  hight  of  the 
tower?  If  the  action  of  gravity  ceased  at  this  point,  how  far  would  it  &11  in 
the  next  tliree  seconds? 

SKCTION  IV. 

1.  To  which  of  the  mechanical  powers  do  the  following  implements  belong : 
—4  spade  and  fork  in  digging — the  plow — the  saw — the  axe — a  pair  of  scis- 
sors— a  pump  handle — the  screw  ?    Give  your  reasons  in  each  case.       ^ 

5.  Explain  the  principle  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  of  a  common  steelyard. 
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3.  Explain  tlie  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  sliow  how  it  is  applied 
in  raising  up  water  from  a  weU. 

4.  Show  the  use  of  the  plumb-line,  the  square^  and  the  spirit  level  to  tbo 
bricklayer  and  carpenter. 

■CBOOUf  ASTERS. 

AfUnrwxm — Thrtt  Hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 
Two  Questions  to  be  answered  out  of  each  Section,  and  others  as  time  maj  permit 

■BCTIOK   L 

1.  What  are  the  principal  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  ?  How  are  thejkept 
together  at  the  joints ;  and  of  wliat  substance  are  tht  y  composed  ? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  spine,  or  of  the  hand,  and  the  mechanical 
doutrivauces  for  the  different  movements  which  they  are  intended  to  perform. 

3.  How  would  you  judge  of  the  habit<t  and  food  of  animals  from  their  jaws 
and  teeth  ?    Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

4.  Wliat  are  muscles  and  tendons,  and  their  uses  in  the  animal  frame  ?  And 
in  the  movement  of  one  bone  against  another  in  the  joints,  how  is  it  they  are  not 
worn  away  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  a  defect  in  vision  in  what  are  willed  short-sighted  and 
long-sighted  persons,  and  what  kind  of  glasses  are  nxjuired  to  correct  it  in 
each  ?     What  are  the  purposes  of  the  eyelids  and  eyelashes  ? 

6.  Point  out  any  diiVeri.»nces  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  animals  wliich  sliow  adap> 
tion  to  their  respective  wants. 

SfiCTI0!«   IL 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood;  and  why  is  the  cutting  or  rupture  of  an  artery  more  dangerous 
than  a  vein  ? 

2.  Give  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  exercise  is  necessary,  and  generally 
beueiicial  to  all  the  animal  functions. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Respiration?  Explain  how  the  chest  expands  and  con- 
tracts in  thL*  process?  And  in  what  does  the  air  breathed  out  from  the- lungs 
differ  from  common  atmospheric  air?     What  experiment  would  shew  this? 

4.  Does  the  blood  undergo  any.  and  what  cliange  in  circulating  through  the 
body?  And  explain  the  functions  of  the  heart,  arteries  and  veins  in  this 
circulation. 

5.  What  are  the  properties  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  the  substances  it  contains? 
Is  it  equ:dly  go<^»d  at  all  periods  of  hfe  ? 

6.  What  anaK>gy  is  there  between  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  sap  of  vege- 
tables? In  each  case  mention  as  many  substances  as  you  can  for  forming  which 
they  must  contain  the  materials? 

SECTION    111. 

1.  What  are  the  constituent  jiarts  of  the  atmosphere?  How  are  they  com- 
bined, and  in  wliat  wav  are  they  siibservieut  to  the  wants  of  animal  and  t<^?o- 
table  life  ? 

2.  Wliat  is  meant  by  specific  gravity  of  bodies: — and  under  what  conditions 
is  water  t^iken  as  the  standani?  How  w<»uUi  you  ascvriaiu  the  speciHc  gravity 
of  substiinces  heavier  and  lighter  than  water? 

3.  Explain  the  principle  and  construction  of  the  common  barometer:  when 
the  mercurj'  stands  at  2S-7  inches,  at  wliat  altitude  would  the  water  stand  in  a 
winter  barometer  ? 

4.  Describe  a  common  suction  pump  or  syphon ;  and  explain  the  principle  of 
their  action  ? 

6.  A  vessel  will  float  on  water  whoso  specific  gravity  is  1,  with  a  burden  of 
200  tons ;  what  weight  of  cargo  would  it  cany  if  floated  on  sea  water  whose 
specific  gravity  is  1.035 — or  on  mercury? 

sECTioM  nr. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "warm''  and  "cold;"  and  why  do  not  aU 
sabstances  of  the  same  temperature  feel  equally  so  when  touched  ? 

2.  What  is  the  general  effect  which  heat  has  upon  matter;  and  what  are  the 
-different  ways  in  which  solid  and  fluid  bodies  are  heated? 
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3.  What  are  the  phenomena  attending  the  melting  of  ice,  and  heating  the 
water  tiU  it  boils  away  in  steam? 

4.  Explain  how  dew  is  formed,  and  its  effects  on  vegetable  life.  Whj  does 
it  not  fall  equally  on  grass  and  gravel  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  which  fall  during  the  year 
aC  any  particular  place ;  and  how  is  this  ascertained? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  solvent  power  of  water?  Enumerate  the  sub- 
stances you  know  to'be  solvent  in  it.  How  does  it  affect  the  group  of  plants 
and  animals? 


8CB0OLMIITREMES. 

Morning — Tliree  Hours  ciUowtdfor  (his  Paper. 
Two  QaettkHM  to  be  answered  out  of  each  Section,  and  others  as  time  may  permit. 

8B0T10N  L 

1.  Define  the  following  words : — skill — ^mdustry— economy  and  forethought 
^wealth — money — and  illustrate  your  answer  by  their  application  in  matters 
of  social  life. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  conditions  of  industrial  success  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  what  kind  of  training  in  early  life  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  it  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  paying  ready  money  in  your  dealings,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  contrary  practice  ? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  clothing  clubs  for  the  laboring  classes,  and 
how  ought  they  to  be  conducted? 

SECTION   IL 

1.  What  are  the  neccessary  conditions  of  a  cottage,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
healthy  and  comfortable?    What  is  the  use  of  a  fireplace  in  a  bedroom  ? 

2.  Give  some  of  the  various  ways  with  which  you  are  acquainted  of  preserv- 
ing meat  or  vegetables,  so  as  to  lay  them  up  in  store  for  future  use. 

3.  Of  the  modes  of  cooking  animal  food — roasting,  boiling,  stewing — which 
do  you  consider  the  most  economical,  and  why  ? 

3.  What  are  the  nutritive  properties  of  milk  ?  Explain  the  processes  of  making 
bntter'and  cheese,  and  the  way  in  which  they  must  be  treated  in  order  to  make 
tliem  keep. 

5.  What  do  you  consider  a  proper  and  economical  diet  table  for  a  week  for  a 
family,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  4  children  earnings  12  shillings  a 
week? 

SBOTION  III. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  artery  and  a  vein — ^between  arterial  and 
venous  blood  ? — and  why  is  the  cutting  or  rupture  of  an  artery  more  dangerous 
tlian  a  vein  ? 

2.  Does  the  blood  undergo  any  and  what  change  in  circulating  through  the 
body ;  and  explain  the  function  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  in  the  circulation. 

3.  Wliat  are  the  muscles,  tendons  and  nerves,  and  tlieir  uses  in  the  animal 
frame?  9 

4.  How  would  you  treat  a  scald  or  a  bum  ? 

5.  Give  your  reason  for  thinking  that  exercise  is  necessary  and  generally 
beneficial  for  health. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  cleaning  the  teeth  daily  ?  and  what  are  the  dis- 
advantages of  losing  them  or  of  their  decaying  in  early  life  ? 

SCH00L1II8TRKB8B8. 

Afternoon — TSffo  Hours  and  a  Half  allowed  for  this  Paper 
Two  Questions  to  be  answered  out  of  each  Section,  and  others  as  time  may  permit. 

SIOTION  L 

1.  Draw  out  a  series  of  lessons  on  domestic  economy,  such  as  you  think  would 
prove  useful  to  the  elder  girls  of  your  school,  and  describe  one  lesson  in  the  way 
yon  judge  necessary  to  impart  it. 

2.  In  what  respect  do  you  perceive  the  homes  of  your  scholars  to  bo  deficient, 
and  the  teaching  of  your  school  to  act  as  a  remedy  ? 
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3.  Describe  the  maimer  in  which  joa  oondact  the  needle- worlc  of  yonr  schcoL 
What  distinction  do  yon  make  between  the  uaeful  and  the  fimcj  work  which 
the  children  do? 

4.  Give  an  oatline  of  a  lesson  on  soap,  and  its  oses. 

6.  Give  your  reasons  (if  any)  for  regarding  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  atmos- 
phere, water,  heat,  gases,  animal  economy,  &c.,  as  not  unsuited  to  girJs. 

SBCTIOM  IL  ^ 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "hard  and  soft"  water?  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  and 
what  are  the  effects  of  hard  and  soft  water  in  cooking  and  washing? 

2.  What  kind  of  substances  are  removed  by  filtering  and  by  boiling  water? 
Explain  the  process  in  both  cases. 

3.  Why  do  woolen  tilings  shrink  when  washed  ? 

4.  What  are  the  advantage  of  woolen  and  cotton  things  as  clothing  for  the 
laboring  classes  over  linen?  and  why  is  cotton  preferred  in  warm  climate? 

5.  What  is  the  best  tea-pot  to  use,  and  why? 
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Thb  Companion  to  the  British  Alroanic  for  1860,  contains  a  val- 
uable paper  by  Charles  Knight,  on  "  The  necessity  for  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Political  Economy ^^^  suggested  by  the  extensive  and 
disastrous  combination  of  workmen,  engaged  in  and  around  London  in 
building,  for  higher  wages.  The  cure  for  this  and  similar  "  strikes," 
suggested  by  this  veteran  laborer  for  popular  enlightenment,  is  the 
general  diffusion  through  schools  and  mechanics'  institutions,  of  the 
elementary  principles  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  industrial  life, 
and  determine  the  conditions  of  industrial  success.  We  give  the 
closing  portion  of  this  paper — as  affording  good  specimens,  both  of 
subjects  and  treatment,  of  lessons  on  Common  Things,  and  exhibiting 
the  progress  and  direction  of  popular  education  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  whjt  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  there  still  existed 
in  many  quarters  an  indisposition,  if  not  a  strong  objection,  to  teach  the  mass 
of  the  people  any  thing,  tliere  should  have  been  an  especial  objection  to  teacli- 
ing  them  political  economy.  There  was  peculiar  ignorance  at  the  root  of  this 
objection — the  same  sort  of  ignorance  that  was  opposed  to  instruction  in  geolog- 
ical science — ^the  ignorance  of  cowardice.  Dr.  Clialmers  in  1826  thought  that, 
"  in  deference  to  a  general  but  ill-founded  alarm,  the  education  of  workmen  in 
political  economy  should  be  kept  out  of  mechanics*  schools."  The  alarmists  be- 
lieved that  "  a  lecture  upon  this  subject  in  a  school  of  arts"  would  be  like  "  a 
demagogue  in  the  midst  of  his  radical  auditory."*  Against  these  prejudices  Dr. 
Chalmers  maintains,  what  scarcely  any  one  now  doubts,  that  "  political  econ- 
omy, the  introduction  of  which  into  our  popular  courses  has  been  so  much 
deprecated,  will  be  found  to  have  pre-eminence  over  the  other  sciences,  in  act- 
ing as  a  sedative,  and  not  as  a  stimulant,  to  all  sorts  of  turbulence  and  disorder; 
will  aflTord  another  example  of  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the  cause  of 
popular  education  and  that  of  public  tranquiUty."f  In  1831,  Dr.  Whately,  now 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  bis  capacity  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  adverted  to  the  same 
prejudice,  and  proclaimed  that  political  economy  ought  to  be  taught,  and  could 
easily  be  taught,  to  alL  **  There  are  some  very  simple  but  important  truths 
belonging  to  the  science  we  are  now  engaged  in,  which  might  with  the  utmost 
facility  be  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  and  which,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  the  lower  orders  can  not  even  safely  be  left  ignorant  oC"^    With  the 

•  **  Civie  Eeanomp,"  toI.  Hi.  p.  382.  t  Ibid.,  p.  407. 

;  ^huroduetory  Leeturta^"  p.  217. 
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sanction  of  sudi  aothorities,  we  maj  fairly  ask  the  most  timid  person— one  who 
maj  still  believe  that  "political  economy"  means  "politics,"  or  that  "social 
economy  "  means  "  socialism  " — ^to  follow  us  to  a  school  where  "  political  econ- 
omy "  is  intelligently  taught — not  "brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  a  cliild"  by 
evasions  or  dilutions  of  the  truths  which  the  philosophical  student  receives  as 
axioms;  but  by  leading  'the  capacity  of  a  child"  to  recognize,  step  by  step, 
and  to  expound  himself  as  he  goes  on,  the  whole  "  phenomena  of  industrial  life," 
and  the  "  conditions  of  industrial  success.'^ 

In  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  metropolis  is  the  largest  of  tlie  schools 
known  as  "  Birkbeck  "  schools.  These  Birkbeck  schools  liave,  with  the  exception 
of  tliat  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute,  been  established  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  William  Ellis.  Upon  the  school  at  Peckham,  which  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe, Mr.  Ellis  has  expended  about  five  thousand  pounds.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  know  who  and  what  is  the  person  making  such  individual 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education,— one  who  has  been  selected  by  the 
Queen  to  teach  her  own  children  the  elements  of  all  individual  and  national 
prosperity,  which  he  has  for  some  years  been  striving  to  teach,  and  to  procure 
to  be  taught,  to  many  amongst  the  children  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  are 
accustomed  to  bo  spoken  of  as  "  the  lower  orders."  Tliere  must  be  something, 
it  may  be  thought  very  remarkable  in  this  teaching,  and  equally  of  the  nature 
of  discoveries  in  the  subjects  taught,  which  makes  the  teaching  as  attractive, 
and  the  knowledge  as  indispensable,  to  the  prince  as  to  the  peasant  The  mode 
of  teaching  is  as  old  as  the  dajrs  of  Socrates :  the  subjects  taught  date  from  the 
birth  of  civilization.  We  extract  from  "  The  English  Cydopctdia  of  Bioyraphy^^^ 
a  brief  notice  of  the  founder  of  Birkbeck  schools: — William  Ellis  "was  bom  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  in  1800.  The  son  of  a  g<5nUeman  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  he  was  early  placed  in  a  mercantile  office,  and  soon  acquired  such  a 
position  among  commercial  men,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  a  marine-insurance  office — a  post  he  has  ever  since  held,  the  office 
under  his  management  having  become  one  of  the  most  successful  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis.  But  commercial  pursuits  did  not  at  any  time  en- 
tirely engross  his  thoughts.  His  attention  was  in  early  life  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  political  economy  by  the  circumstance  of  his  copying  for  Mr.  Tooke  (who  was 
a  friend  of  his  father)  the  manuscript  of  his  work  on  Prices ;  and  it  was  for  Mr. 
Ellis  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  while  involved  in  the  difficulties  wliieh  that 
mass  of  facts  was  sure  to  present  to  a  young  inquirer,  he  found  no  less  able  a 
guide  than  the  late  James  Mill,  under  whose  advice  he  prosecuted  the  study 
with  great  ardor  and  with  corresponding  success.  And  here  perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  in  Mr.  Ellis's  history,  which,  besides 
exercising  probably  a  very  powerful  influence  in  the  molding  of  his  opinions, 
both  on  hterary  and  pohtical  subjects,  has  certainly  impressed  a  marked  diarac- 
ter  upon  his  educational  efforts.  The  study  of  economic  science  in  early  life, 
like  his  teaching  of  it  in  his  riper  years,  was  not  a  thing  of  books  merely.  Not 
ondervaluing  books,  yet  not  content  to  rest  his  beUef  on  authority  as  such,  he 
investigated  for  himself^  and  so  conducts  his  lessons  that  boys  do  really  investi- 
gate for  themselves.  Tlie  conclusions  of  the  writers  on  political  economy  were 
in  his  hands  propositions  for  investigation.     He  tried  them  against  the  phenom- 

*  The  admirable  little  book  br  Mr  William  Cilia,  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  la  entitled, 
*  Lf*on*  on  the  Phenomena  of  Induotriat  Life^  and  tht  Condition*  ^  Indiutriml  iSkcceaa." 
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ena  of  industrial  life,  as  his  daily  commercial  experience  gave  him  opportunity  j 
and  the  knowledge  so  gained  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  discoverers  in  the 
Bcicnoe,  as  well  as  perhaps  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  able  advocates.  And 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  great  social  changes  of  the  present  century,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  understand  how  large  the  field,  and  how  important  the  subjects, 
on  which  Mr.  Ellis's  observation  has  been  exercised.  In  his  boyhood  Mr. 
Tooke  put  him  in  possession  of  all  that  was  then  understood  of  Bank  Restriction 
Acts  and  a  depreciated  currency.  Since  then  he  has  seen  our  currency,  as  at 
present  established,  assailed  in  every  panic  from  that  of  1825  to  that  of  1848; 
and  during  the  same  period  there  have  passed  under  his  scrutiny  all  the  great 
strikes  by  which  workmen  have  been  deluded  into  the  hope  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  incident  to  insufficient  wages.  These  evils  induced  Mr.  Ellis  to  make 
some  attempt  at  removing  them ;  and  further  impelled,  it  may  be,  by  the  kindly 
feelings  toward  children  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  he  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  introduce  into  schools  such  instruction  as  should  send 
bo^'s  into  the  world  furnished  with  intelligent  thoughts  upon  all  the  great  ques- 
tions relating  to  industrial  life.  With  this  view,  he  began  in  1846  a  serious  of 
lessons  to  the  elder  boys  of  a  British  school,  to  whicli  for  some  years  previously 
fae  had  been  accustomed  to  render  assistance ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  also 
gathered  round  him  a  group  of  schoolmasters,  with  whom  he  went  over  the 
course  of  inquiry  which  will  be  found  in  his  *  Progressive  Lessons ;'  and  these 
'  Lessons '  will  also  Aimish  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted. 
The  boys  had  no  tasks  to  learn  by  rote ;  but  the  whole  of  the  subjects  brought 
before  them,  with  the  exception  of  things  merely  technical  and  arbitrary,  were, 
80  to  speak,  developed  by  the  boys  themselves,  they  being  guided  in  their  in- 
quiries, of  course,  by  the  questions  of  the  teacher.  Thus  these  lessens  came  to 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  teaching  of  dry  academical  political  economy. 
They  assumed,  in  fiict,  the  character  of  moral  lessons.  For,  thus  taught,  not 
only  do  children  learn  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  what  is  going  on  as  the  every- 
day work  of  industrial  life,  but  they  are  continually  invited  to  investigate  what 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  of  those  who  are  engaged  both  in  production 
and  distribution." 

The  Peckham  Birkbeck  School,  founded  in  1852,  is  a  largo  isolated  building  on 
the  bank  of  the  Surrey  Canal,  not  far  removed  from  a  great  thoroughfare  and 
the  abodes  of  a  dense  population,  but  accessible  by  very  indifferent  roads,  and 
surrounded  by  cabbage-gardens  and  other  large  portions  of  land  not  yet  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  empire  of  brick  and  mortar.  Through  tlie  miry  ways 
some  five  hundred  boys  and  girls  trudge  every  morning,  to  receive  a  better  edu- 
cation, at  a  lower  price,  than  they  can  obtain  at  many  schools  denominated 
first-class.  These  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  artisans,  clerks,  shopkeepers, 
and  we  may  add  of  gentlemen.  There  is  a  large  room  appropriated  for  the  par- 
ticular instruction  of  girls,  a  much  larger  room  for  boys,  and  a  largo  room  where 
boys  and  girls  assemble  together,  for  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  knowl- 
edge common  to  both.  "WTien  wo  entered  in  the  morning,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tlie  boys  were  engaged  in  writing  on  paper  Grom  copies  set  before  them. 
This  is  all  we  could  observe  in  the  school  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction. 
None  were  occupied  in  learning  lessons  in  spelling  or  grammar.  There  are  no 
books  used  in  the  school.  Wo  learnt  that  another  moiety  of  the  male  scholars 
were  occupied  in  a  class-room,  where  oral  instruction  was  going  forward.  In  a 
short  time  the  boys  we  had  seen  engaged  in  leamuig  writing  had  finished  their 
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task.  At  the  word  oToommaDd  of  ** attention,"  therstood  up :  *"  right  fiK:e.** — 
"mark  time  " — "march" — and,  in  as  perfect  order  as  a  companj  of  soldieTs  in 
Hvde  Park,  they  proceeded  to  the  class-room,  where  thev  took  iheir  seats  with- 
out noise  or  huny.  A  file  of  girls  entered,  and  took  the  front  row  before  the 
raised  table  of  Mr.  Shields,  the  master  of  the  school :  and  thus  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  diildren,  finom  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  engaged  for  an  hour 
in  a  lesson  in  arithmetic.  This  was  not  taxiglit  by  the  OTdinary  method  of  the 
school-books,  but  by  that  higher  method  which  calls  oat  the  mind  to  understand 
tlie  rationale  of  figures.  The  problem  was  worked  out  upon  a  slate,  the  boys 
constantly  giving  the  calculations,  and  the  teacher  writing  down  the  figures. 
A  lesson  on  chemistry  succeeded,  in  which  the  teacher  showed  many  experi- 
ments upon  the  flour  of  wheat,  of  rice,  and  of  potatoes,  to  exhibit  wiiat  constitu- 
ted starch,  and  its  chemical  constituents.  In  both  these  lessons  many  questions 
originated  with  the  boys  themselves,  and  the  solutions  of  their  difficulties  im- 
pressed the  knowledge  upon  them  in  a  manner  they  would  not  be  Ukely  to 
forget.  We  may  observe,  that  wlienever  a  difficult  word,  such  as  hydrogen,  or 
oxygen,  or  isomeric,  occurred,  the  teacher  called  upon  the  class  to  spell  it. 
Each  volunteer  thrust  out  his  hand,  to  show  that  he  was  competent  to  do  so. 
The  word  was  written  on  the  slate;  and  thus  spelling  was  leamt  without 
books. 

These  processes  were  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school :  and  we  mention 
them  here  to  show  that  in  the  political  economy  class,  which  we  attended  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  nothing  exceptional  to  the  general  system  of  educatioQ 
pursued  daily  in  this  establishment.  But  having  taken  notes  of  this  lesson, 
which  was  also  conducted  without  any  previous  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
scholars  from  books,  we  shall  endeavor,  as  literally  as  we  can.  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  mode  in  which  an  hour's  instruction  was  conducted.  There  are  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  boys  seated  before  the  master,  and  he  thus  begins.  We 
indicate  the  questions  by  Q^  and  the  answers  of  the  pupils  by  A. : — 

Q.  When  a  boy  goes  to  work,  what  does  he  eipect  to  receive  ? 

A.  (fix)m  twenty  at  once.)  Wages. 

Q.  When  a  boy  goes  to  work  for  wages,  fix>m  whom  does  he  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  wages  ? 

A.  A  capitalist — a  man  who  possesses  capital 

Q.  What  docs  a  capitalist  look  for  in  this  expenditure? 

A.  Profit. 

Q.  Whilst  the  capital  is  tlius  employed  to  produce  more  wealth,  what  hap- 
pens to  it? 

A,  It  is  being  consumed. 

(Tlie  teacher  then  gave  several  Olustrations : — how  when  a  farmer  employs 
capital  in  feeding  laborers,  food  is  consumed :  in  clothing  them,  dotlies  are  con- 
sumed— whidi  tliey  repbce  by  wages,  as  regards  theniselves.) 

Q.  If  a  portion  of  the  former's  capital  is  thus  consumed,  and  if  the  seed  sown 
m  the  gmiind  is  also  consumed,  there  must  bean  interval  before  there  is  profit 
"When  will  profit  come?  Several  answers  were  given,  which  resolved  them- 
sdves  into — 

A.  After  next  harvest.  {Remark, — Laborers  working  for  wages  afic  thus 
paid  out  of  capital  When  working  nH»n  meet  togetlier  and  talk  about  wages, 
some  say — perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  it  said — \»"ages  are  p.nid  out  of 
profits.  '  This  is  a  mistake,  A  workman  can't  wait  for  profits.  He  goes  to  Uie 
capitalist  and  says.  "Give  me  wagc^  o!;t  of  what  you  have  stored  up  in  the 
post :  1  will  worts  to  produce  more  for  the  future.") 

Q.  WouW  you  rather,  tlieu.  Lave  eapiud  abundant  or  scarce  ? 

A.  Abundant. 

Q,  Why? 
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A,  Because  there  will  be  more  wages  to  be  paid  out  of  capital 

Q.  Suppose  a  capitalist,  in  employing  his  capital,  makes  large  profits,  would 
that  harm  the  working  man  ? 

A.  No.    There  would  be  more  capital  to  pay  wages. 

Q.  Which  is  best,  that  capitalists  should  be  saving  or  wasteAil  ? 

A,  Saving. 

Q,  Why? 

A.  (After  several  attempts,  a  boy  said,)  If  wasteful  men,  they  would  consume^ 
and  have  less  capitaL 

Q.  But  if  they  were  not  wasteful,  what  would  happen  ? 

A.  There  would  be  more  capital  to  earn  capital  hereafter. 

Q.  Are  you  sorry,  then,  that  capitalists  should  have  great  profits? 

A.  Glad. 

Q.  Sorry  that  they  should  be  saving  ? 

A,  Glad. 

Q.  Do  all  workmen  get  the  sdBie  wages  ? 

A,  Na 

Q,  Does  a  boy  always  get  wages  when  be  first  goes  to  work  ? 

A.  So.     He  sometimes  goes  to  work  without  wages. 

Q.  liis  parents  or  friends,  therefore,  provide  for  him  till  he  is  capable  of  earn- 
ing wages.    But  do  all  men  get  the  same  wages  ? 

A.  No.  (An  example  is  then  given  of  the  difierence  of  wages  to  a  foreman 
and  a  laborer,  using  the  word  "  laborer  "  not  in  the  general  sense  in  which  all 
who  work  for  wages  are  called  laborers.) 

Q.  Why  does  the  foreman  get  more  than  the  laborer  ? 

A,  Because  the  foreman's  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  laborer's.  The 
foreman  is  a  skilled  man. 

Q.  There  are  diflerences  of  character  as  well  as  of  skill  between  two  work- 
men. Why  do  capitalists  run  alter  men,  and  will  give  them  very  high  wages 
for  skill,  and  a  combination  of  good  qualities  ? 

A.  Capitalists  give  wages  to  workmen  in  proportion  to  their  productiveness. 
fThe  word  "productiveness"  is  then  spelt  and  written  on  the  slate,  and  the  in- 
ierenoe  is  urged,  that  if  they  prefer  high  wages  to  low  wages,  they  must  try  to 
be  productive.) 

Q.  What  is  there  in  the  character  of  a  workman  besides  his  skill  that  goes  to 
make  up  productiveness  ?  (a  pause.)  Which  would  be  most  productive,  a  sober 
or  a  drunken  workman  ? 

A.  A  sober. 

Q.  One  getting  knowledge  or  one  dissipated? 

A.  One  getting  knowledge. 

Q.  One  frank  and  truthful,  or  the  contrary  ? 

A.  One  frank  and  trutlifuL 

Q.  When  a  master  engages  a  fighting  and  quarrelsome  man,  what  does  that 
matter  as  long  as  he  does  not  fight  the  master? 

A.  The  master  knows  that  he  is  a  questionable  man. 

Q.  IIow  does  the  possession  of  bad  qualities  like  these  interfere  with  a  work- 
man's productivetiess  ?  (A  pause.)  If  a  master  bricklayer  engages  two  brick- 
layers—one sober,  one  drunken — and  gives  them  each  five  shillings  a  day,  wo 
say  they  are  earning  the  same  wages.  But  a  man  living  by  wages  lives  through 
them  all  the  year.  If  the  sober  bricklayer  has  worked  fifty-two  weeks  of  the 
year,  and  the  drunken  forty-two,  which  has  the  higher  wages  ? 

A.  The  sober. 

(Lay,  tlien,  to  heart  this  truth — ^that  the  capitalist  distributes  wages  according 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  workman,  and  that  the  amount  of  his  productive- 
ness is  determmed  by  industry,  skill,  sobriety,  truthfulness.) 

Q.  Were  any  capitalists  ever  laborers? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  are  two  boys  starting  in  life,  one  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  accu- 
mulated capital,  the  other  of  a  man  who  has  not,  siiall  I  bo  right  in  saying  that 
the  boy  without  this  advantage  can  never  be  a  capitalist? 

A,  No. 

Q  But  what  is  to  make  him  a  capitalist? 

A,  Saving. 
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Q,  How  are  wages  usoally  paid? 

A.  In  money. 

(The  teacher  then  proceeded  to  some  elementary  questions  regarding  money* 
wages,  and  the  fluctuating  prices  of  commodities :  but  as  the  time  for  the  polit- 
ical economy  lesson  was  nearly  at  an  end,  he  left  that  subject,  to  be  resumed  on 
a  future  day.) 

We  give  this  plain  transcript  of  our  notes,  as  near  as  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  princi- 
ples by  which  tlic  popular  ignorance  of  economical  truths  is  to  be  met ;  but  to 
invite  attention  to  the  mode  of  teaching  pursued  with  great  success  in  the  Birk- 
beck  schools.  It  is  true  that  these  schools  have  the  especial  advantage  of  the 
general  superintendence  of  their  founder ;  and  tliat  the  Peckham  school,  in  par- 
ticular, has  the  very  rare  benefit  of  a  master  possessing,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  educational  talent — ^the  power  of  impartial  knowledge  to  others  by  leading 
their  minds,  step  by  step,  to  work  out  their  own  instruction.  The  transcript  of 
our  notes  can  give  no  notion  of  the  interest  of  this  lesson  on  wages;  of  the  rapt 
attention  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys  to  what  most  children  would  shrink 
from  as  a  dry  and  difficult  subject;  their  eagerness  to  answer;  their  desire  to 
answer  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  by  the  use  of  precise  terms  to  avoid  exhib- 
iting what  their  teacher  called  "  a  sloppy  state  of  mind."  Tlie  same  intelligent 
instructor  gives  a  lesson  on  social  economy  twice  a  week,  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity College,  to  elder  and  more  advanced  students  than  these  Peckham  boys. 
But  although  the  course  for  the  better-prepared  pupils  may  embrace  a  wider 
range  and  include  more  subtle  points,  it  must  rest  upon  the  same  facts,  and  bo 
developed  in  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  as  tliat  of  which  we  have  furnished 
an  example. 

If  teachers  could  be  readily  trained  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Shields  performs 
with  remarkable  success,  we  should  have  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  spread  of  such 
"  elementar}'  instruction  in  political  economy  "  in  schools  for  every  class.  A 
step  has  been  made  towanls  this  end,  in  "A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  Social 
Science  as  a  branch  of  School  Instruction,  especiiUly  addressed  to  teachers," 
which  Mr.  Ellis  has  just  delivered  in  the  lecture-theater.  South  Kensington, 
under  the  direction  of  the  "  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education."  To  these  lectures  four  hundred  schoolmasters,  school- 
mistresses, and  pupils,  have  beeu  admitted  gratuitously.  The  syllabus  is  a  very 
suggestive  outline  of  what  "  social  science  "  here  means : — 

Lecture  I. — Introductory.  Necessity  of  Social  Science  as  a  branch  of  school 
instruction.  Preparation  of  schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers  for  teaching  the 
science. 

Lecture  II. — Form  in  which  the  subject  should  be  presented  to  children. 
Method  of  opening  and  conducting  the  instruction.  Dependence  of  children  on 
parents.  Condition  of  each  generation  principally  determined  by  the  conduct 
of  i)receding  generations.  Conduct  ncc'cssary  to  preserve  the  advantages  lx>- 
queathed  by  preceding  gtmerations.  and  to  add  to  them.  ludustrj-,  knowledge^ 
skill,  and  economy,  as  sources  of  wealth  and  well-being. 

Lecture  III. — Different  ways  of  attempting  to  obtain  possession  of  wealth. 
Which  to  be  encouraged,  and  which  discouraged,  and  why?  Protection  to 
property.  Resj^ect  for  pn^perty.  Precautions  for  guarding  against  a  diminution 
of  the  store  of  wealth,  and  arrangement.**  for  promoting  iLs  increase.  The  func- 
tion of  capital.  Nature  of  the  engagements  l>etvveen  capitalists  and  laborers, 
employers  and  employed,  musters  and  servant.s,  and  between  capitalists  and 
capitalists. 

Lecture  IV. — Wages,  or  the  share  of  the  prc>duce  of  past  laVM)r  obtainable  by 
laborers.     How  distributed  among  laborers,  and  by  whom  ?     Wages  hitherto 
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inadequate^  and  why?  Means  for  obtaining  an  increase  of  wages.  Profit,  or 
the  increase  obtainable  by  capitalists,  and  why  more  by  some  than  by  others. 
Capitalists  and  laborers  not  two  entirely  separate  dosses.  The  former  constantly 
recruited  from  the  latter.  Some  laborers  possessed  of  Larger  capitals  than  many 
administrators  of  capital 

Lectuiie  V. — Division  of  labor.  New  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  adop- 
tion of  division  of  labor.  Interchange.  How  administrators  of  capital  are 
warned  against  producing  what  society  does  not  wish  for,  and  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce what  it  does  wish  for.  Value  and  its  fluctuations.  Supply  and  demand, 
and  the  tiuctuations  in  them.    Cost  of  production. 

LECTUiUi  VI. — Contrivances  for  &cilitating  and  expediting  interchange. 
Measures  and  weights.  Money.  Prices.  Causes  and  consequences  of  fluctua- 
tions of  prices.  Wealth,  capital,  wages,  and  profit,  as  estimated  in  money.  Full 
advantage  of  these  contrivances  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  trustworthiness  and 
fidelity  in  the  performance  of  contracts;  and  these  and  other  good  qualities 
scarcely  to  be  expected  without  the  schoolmasters'  assistaliice. 

We  have  tlius  indicated  two  modes  of  conveying  elementary  instruction  in 
political  economy.  The  mode  pursued  in  the  Birkbeck  schools  is  *'  the  indirect 
dialogical  method  wliich  Socrates  invariably  adopted ;  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth  from  the  mass  of  semblances 
and  contradictions  by  which  it  was  surrounded,"  {^^  English  Cydopcedia^"  Article, 
"  Socrates.")  The  other  method  is  the  more  famihar  one  of  lectures.  The  com- 
parative efficiency  of  either  method  must  very  g^atly  depend  upon  the  individ- 
ual power  of  the  teacher.  But  with  two  men  of  equal  knowledge  and  equal 
capacity  of  exposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  Socratic  method 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  permanent  advantage  to  learners — whether 
young  or  adult — whether  coming  to  be  taught  with  unbiased  minds,  or  with 
minds  choked  up  with  the  weeds  of  popular  ignorance,  which  must  be  removed 
before  good  seed  can  germinate. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most 
intelligent  master,  we  saw  at  Peckham,  working  out  their  own  instruction  in 
political  economy,  the  ages  may  be  taken  at  from  nine  to  fourteen  years.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  school,  the  average  age  would  be  above  that  of  our  National  and 
British  schools,  in  which  the  period  of  education  rarely  extends  beyond  the  age 
of  twelve  or  at  most  thirteen,  from  three  or  four  years  of  age.  It  is  possibly 
from  a  belief  that  political  economy  can  not  be  made  intelligible  in  these  schools, 
or  even  in  the  "  training  colleges,"  that  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  council 
of  education  we  find  not  the  slightest  mention  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 
We  may  ascertain  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  of  both 
sexes  are  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  reading,  writing,  aritlimetic ;  and 
some  in  Englisli  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  In  a  few  schools,  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  music,  are  professed  to  be  taught.  In 
very  many  of  these  public  scliools  the  pupils  are  also  trained  in  industrial  occu- 
pations. Might  it  not  be  salutary  to  give  some  instruction  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  business  transactions  are  conducted,  and  tlie  conditions 
of  success  in  industrial  Ufe?  Would  it  not  be  wise,  in  a  country  where  about 
four  hundred  masters  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mistresses  are  annually  pre- 
pared in  training  schools  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  teachers,  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  tlist  knowledge  which,  if  judiciously  imparted,  would 
go  far  to  produce  a  happier  and  a  more  contented  population^-certainly  to  put 
Ml  end  to  that  chronic  state  of  feverisli  hostility  between  capitalists  and  laborers 
which  is  constantly  lessening  the  productiveness  of  industry  by  diminishing  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  labor?    In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  for  edu- 
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cation  in  our  public  schools  that  receive  the  assistance  of  the  state,  let  us 
whether  there  is  not  a  lai^  field  for  such  teaching  in  those  institutions  where 
the  imperfectly-educated  boy  or  girl,  grown  into  an  adult,  may  continue  the 
course  of  early  instruction,  to  carry  forward  its  benefits,  or  repair  its  deficiencies. 
The  number  of  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  whether  called  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions, or  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
one  thousand.  It  is  not  necessary'  to  be  very  precise  as  to  the  number,  with 
reference  to  our  present  purpose :  we  may  broadly  affirm  that,  in  none  of  these 
is  political  economy  systematically  taught  No  doubt  in  a  very  small  number 
of  these  educational  establishments  a  few  lectures  have  been  occasionally  given, 
as  at  the  Liverpool  Institute — a  noble  foundation  *'  for  the  instruction  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  practice,  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  science  and  useful  knowledge  connected  therewith."  Ko  defin- 
ition could  more  distinctly  include  political  economy,  as  a  science  to  be  mosi 
especially  taught  where  fourteen  hundred  such  pupils  are  in  daily  attendance. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  7th  of  October  last,  **to  inaugurate  a  greatly 
extended  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  evening-school  of  the  institute,"  the  Rer. 
Stowell  Brown,  in  moving  one  of  the  resolutions,  thus  expressed  himself  with 
reference  to  what  he  considered  an  omission  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught 
under  this  comprehensive  scheme : — 

I  have  looked  over  the  list  and  have  felt  disappointed  at  one  thing,  because 
I  rather  Ikncy  there  is  an  omission  here ;  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring 
to  it  and  asking  whether  it  is  possible  to  have  the  omission  suppUed.  There  is 
a  science  which  is  of  very  vast  importance ;  a  science  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  are  very  greatly  concerned ;  a  science  which  has  been  strangely 
neglected  in  educational  institutions  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  from  whidi 
neglect  the  country  is  suffering,  will  continue  to  sufler,  and  must  suffer,  until 
such  science  meets  with  careful  cultivation ;  that  science  is  political  economy. 
I  don't  think  in  an  assembly  like  this,  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  mercantile 
men,  presided  over  by  a  mercliant  known  every  where,  and  honored  wherever 
he  is  known,  that  there  can  be  any  necessity  for  stating,  and  for  proving,  that 
political  economy  is  not  politics,  or  that  political  economy  is  something  a  great 
deal  better  and  higher  than  all  politics,  and  is  not  based  upon  foeUng,  opinion, 
and  prejudices,  but  upon  facts,  calculations,  and  reasoning;  nor  can  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  showing  the  necessity  of  this  science.  I  say  that  the  social 
condition  and  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  is  very  greatly  involved  in  the 
matter.  All,  from  the  lord  of  ten  thousand  acres  to  the  tenant  of  a  cellar — from 
the  speculator  in  the  funds  down  to  the  man  who  cries  oysters  in  the  street — all 
are  interested  in  the  matter.  If  you  want  proof  of  it,  you  may  see  it  in  the 
metropolitan  building  strike,  in  the  Preston  strike,  and  other  disagreements  be- 
tween employers  and  the  employed,  arising  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
those  great  principles  which  must  regulate  the  relationships  of  capital  and  labor. 
And,  whatever  may  bo  your  predilections  or  prejudices,  gentlemen ;  whatever 
be  your  hopes  or  fears,  you  know  this,  that  it  is  at  least  perfectly  possible  that 
many  thousands  of  those  men  who  have  been  manifesting  such  ignorance  of 
those  great  principles,  will  shortly  be  put  in  possession  of  the  political  suffrage, 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that  those 
principles  should  bo  well  inculcated  upon  the  people.  Is  not  this  science  as  useful 
at  least  as  ancient  history  ?  Is  it  not  as  important  as  freehand  drawing  ?  Is  it 
not  of  at  least  as  much  consequence  that  the  working  man  should  know  the 
philosophy  of  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  as  the  problems  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry? And  is  there  no  wise  man  amongst  us,  who,  looking  down  with  dis- 
dain upon  all  political  sects,  can  deliver  wise  and  weighty  maxims  upon  this 
subject  to  those  great  classes  of  the  community  whom  we  seek  to  bring  within 
the  pale  of  this  institution,  whose  manual  skill  is  England's  strength,  but  whooe 
mental  darkness  threatens  to  be  England's  danger? 

The  speaker  was  told  that  the  directors  had  not  overiooked  the  necessity  of 
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iutniction  in  political  economy ;  "  and  if  they  could  add  political  economy  to 
the  present  course,  they  would  most  certainly  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity.'' 
Is  it  the  want  of  teachers  that  constitutes  the  difficulty  ?  The  "  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  "  have  announced  by 
their  Minute  of  the  2d  of  June,  1859,  that  they  "  will  hereafter  assist  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  this  country  in  supplying  themselves  with  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  by  augmentation  grants  in  aid  of  salary  to  com- 
petent teachers,"  Ac  Not  a  word  of  the  science  which  involves  "  the  social 
^condition,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  nation."  The  "  programme  of  exam- 
inations for  the  Society  of  Arts'  Union  of  Institutes,"  has  "  political  and  social 
economy  "  as  one  of  fourteen  subjects,  in  which  candidates  for  prizes  are  to  be 
examined.  May  we  ask  if  any  one  candidate  ever  appeared,  and  if  any  prize 
was  ever  awarded  in  that  department  of  knowledge? 

A  faint  notion  has  begun  to  develop  itself  amongst  the  directors  and  friends 
of  "institutions,"  that  something  more  than  the  ordinary  course  of  rudimentary 
instruction  requires  to  be  provided  for  the  "  evening  classes,"  that,  in  the  popu- 
knis  manufacturing  districts  are  now  commonly  attached  to  such  institutions — 
something  more,  even,  than  the  occasional  lecturer,  who  has  rather  gone  out  of 
fcohion.  In  the  "  Second  Report  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions 
having  Evenmg  Schools,"  issued  in  August  last,  we  find  this  statement : — 

The  promoters  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  seek  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
not  only  the  humble  learning  of  the  elementary  school,  struggling  with  obsta- 
cles at  present  insurmountable,  may  be  completed,  but  habits  of  self-culture 
fonaed  in  our  youth  between  thirteen  and  manhood.  They  found  in  this  Union 
only  one  or  two  evening-schools  connected  with  inspected  day-schools.  But  in 
every  considerable  village  existed  evening-schools,  unconnected  with  dny- 
scboolfl,  open  to  the  members  of  every  religious  communion,  and  associated  with 
Ubreries  and  news-rooms.  This  group  was  commonly  called  a  mechanics'  or 
Uterary  institution.  Experience  had  shown  that  its  vital  parts  were  the  night- 
sdKwl,  the  library,  and  the  news-room.  The  occasional  lecturer,  employed  as 
an  expedient  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people  as  to  objects  of  intellectual 
pursuit,  had  ceased  to  have  any  permanent  attraction  for  those  of  our  sagacious 
workmen  who  sought  amusement  less  than  instruction. 

Tlie  promoters  of  the  East  Lancanshire  Union  seek  to  realize  the  original  de- 
sign of  mechanics'  institutions — ^that  they  should  be  "  coUeges  for  working  men.'* 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  say  that  "  there  are  two  plans  to  be  carried 
out"  Tlie  first  would  be  "  to  supply,  or  complete,  a  thoroughly  sound  course 
of  rudimentary  instruction."  Tlie  second  plan  proposed  shows  that  tlieso  intel- 
ligent promoters  of  knowledge,  amongst  a  scattered  agricultural  and  a  dense 
manufacturing  population,  are  not  insensible  to  the  necessity  for  the  cultivation 
of  one  large  plot  of  the  field  of  science  yet  lying  waste: — 

Tlie  second  is  to  rear  upon  the  firm  basis  of  a  solid  elementary  education 
habits  of  self-culture,  extending  through  youth  to  manhood,  and  to  lead  the 
artisan  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  our  social  relations  are 
based,  and  of  our  political  history,  as  may  give  increased  stability  to  society  ;  to 
tach  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  health  as  may  increase  his  well-being ;  and 
to  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  applications  of  science  to  arts  and  industry  as 
may  promote  material  wealth  and  prosperity. 

In  this  report  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union,  we  see  the  evidence  of  a  more 

philosopliical  estimate  of  the  objects  and  the  means  of  popular  instruction  than 

we  usually  recognize  in  local  reports.    For  example— nothing  can  be  more 

xaeM.  and  more  worthy  of  imitatu>n  tlian  their  prizes  to  naturalista 
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The  Coandl  hare  ascertained  that  there  are^  scattered  tbroogfa  the  East  Jsm 
cashire  Union,  a  class  of  men  supported  bj  manual  labor,  more  or  less  literatii^ 
who  are  homble  but  reverent  students  of  nature.  Some  of  these  have  been  snc- 
oessfbl  collectors  of  fbasUs.  and  have  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  cor 
coal  measnres.  Others  have  studied  the  native  wild  flowering  plants^  fenm, 
mosses,  and  algse  of  the  district.  Some  are  well  acquainted  with  its  poreitf 
physical  features.  It  may  be  that  others  have  explored  the  natural  history  ot 
birds :  that  others  are  entomologists :  and  others  meteorological  observers)  and 
keep  records  of  rain-gauges,  ihennometric,  hygrometric.  and  barometric  changes^ 
the  state  of  the  sky,  the  weather,  Ac.  To  none  of  these  forms  of  natural  ob- 
servation are  the  Council  indifferent ;  they  may  all  be  to  no  mean  extent  culti- 
vated by  men  supported  by  manual  labor,  and  in  every  case  will  tend  to  lefine^ 
elevate,  and  purify  the  student 

The  Council,  therefore,  offer  prizes  in  the  first  instance,  to  selAtaugfat  botan- 
ists for  the  best  herbarium  of  native  plants,  growing  within  ten  miles  of  Bm- 
ley ;  for  the  best  collection  of  fossils  from  the  coal  measures  within  the 
distance ;  and  for  the  best  model  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Burnley 
trict  Each  institution  might  obtain,  by  the  labors  of  these  local  naturalisli^ 
valuable  collections  in  natural  history. 

Pursuits  such  as  these,  it  may  be  said,  will  have  far  more  attractions  for  thoM 
pursuing  their  secondary  education  from  youth  to  manhood,  than  the  dry  htilM 
of  political  economy.  Are  these  necessarily  dry  ?  are  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  them  unavoidably  abstruse  ?  Let  the  facts  of  industrial  occupation,  in  a 
particular  neighborhood,  be  observed  and  collected,  like  its  plants  and  its 
Let  a  student  in  one  of  these  institutions  record  the  ordinary  rate  of 
amongst  agricultural  laborers,  tlie  skilled  and  the  unskilled ;  and  compare  them 
with  the  wages  of  the  greater  varieties  of  the  employed  in  mines  and  mano&o- 
tories,  and  the  relative  amount  of  their  earnings.  Let  him  note  what  are  the 
machines  in  use ;  and  learn  from  his  elders  whether  they  have  displaced  labor; 
and  to  what  extent  the  division  of  labor  is  carried,  compared  with  past  yeara. 
Let  him  record  the  fluctuating  prices  of  provisions,  varying  in  different  seasona 
of  the  same  year.  Let  him,  without  prying  into  the  affairs  of  his  neighbofBi 
observe  how  of  two  men  working  at  the  same  wages,  one  will  live  up(»i  his 
earnings  or  his  savings  at  a  dear  time,  and  the  other  look  to  the  assistance  of 
public  or  private  charity.  Let  him  note  the  differences  in  price  to  tlioae  who 
pay  ready  money  at  the  grocer's  shop,  and  those  who  buy  upon  credit.  Lei 
him  mark  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  wages  given  to  those  who  carry  on  dan- 
gerous or  unwholesome  employments,  and  those  engaged  in  safe  and  healthful 
occupations.  Lei  him  observe  the  number  of  men  who  are  constantly  going 
out  of  the  laboring  class  into  the  capitalist  class,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of 
individual  character  which  appear  to  contribute  to  this  social  advancement  Let 
him  take  note  of  the  difference  of  rent  of  land  in  the  same  district  varying 
according  to  degrees  of  fertility :  and  of  houses  in  the  same  town,  equal  in  ac- 
commodation, but  differing  in  situation.  Let  him  observe  the  means  of  commu- 
nication in  his  district — the  canals,  railways,  roads — and  mark  how,  with  facility 
of  communication,  prices  are  equalized  and  supply  readily  follows  upon  demand. 
If  a  fire  takes  place,  let  him  inquire  if  the  house  or  furniture  was  insured,  and 
mark  the  different  results  to  the  insured  or  the  non-insured.  If  any  neighbor 
emigrates  to  a  foreign  country,  let  him  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  his  emigra- 
tion— whether  he  goes  with  capital  or  without — whether  he  goes  to  be  a  shep- 
herd and  cultivator,  or  a  digger  for  gold.  Whenever  he  hears  of  a  combination, 
or  a  strike,  or  a  lock-out,  let  him  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  differenot 
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betweoi  the  emplojers  and  the  employed ;  and  reason  upon  them,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  range  of  economical  facts  that  he  has  accumulated.  Now, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  an  observing  youth  does  nothing  more  than  ob- 
aerye  these  phenomena  of  industrial  life,  he  will  become  a  political  economist 
Bat  he  will  have  acquired  valuable  materials  as  the  foundation  of  economical 
knowledge ;  and  by  the  very  process  of  observation  he  will  be  calling  out  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  be  arriving,  probably  with  some  admixture  of  error,  at 
tiie  recognition  of  elementary  truths.  But  give  him  an  intelligent  teacher  in 
li28  evening  class,  to  marshal  his  statistics  into  a  system — to  make  his  facts  tlie 
stepping-stones  to  principles — and  he  will  see  light  gathering  round  obscurity, 
and  find  a  sure  guide  through  the  social  labyrinth,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
conditions  upon  wliich  all  the  industry  of  the  world  must  be  carried  on,  if  the 
productiveness  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  replace  the  never-ceasing  consumption 
occasioned  by  human  wants. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
tendering  "elementary  instruction  in  political  economy"  a  course  of  practical 
lessons  on  individual  conduct  Our  readers  can  not  fail  to  have  observed  that 
this  is  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  Birkbeck  schools;  that  it  is  kept  constantly 
in  view  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  lectures.  Propose  to  an  uneducated  youth  to  inform 
him  on  the  theories  which  are  held  to  regulate  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
you  appear  to  be  leading  him  to  a  knowledge  which,  like  a  knowledge  of  Law, 
is  fi>r  him  to  respect  and  obey  rather  than  to  learn  and  practice.  But  propose 
to  him  that  he  sliould  obtain  by  your  teaching  a  mastery  of  facts  and  principles 
whidi  are  the  true  foundations  of  his  personal  good  in  the  industrial  relations  of 
life,  and  he  will  quickly  come  to  perceive  that  in  the  proportion  in  which  aU 
have  a  knowledge  of  political  economy,  as  tmits  of  society,  will  also  result  thai 
wel&re  of  millions  which  we  term  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 


VII.    INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING  IN  GENERAL 


Knowledge  of  the  nearest  things  should  be  acquired  first,  then  that  of 
those  further  and  further  off. 

First  the  senses  should  be  trained,  then  the  memory,  then  the  under- 
standing, and  lastly  the  judgment 

For  knowledge  begins  with  perception  by  the  senses,  and  this  is  by  the 
power  of  conception  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  understand- 
ing, by  an  induction  from  these  single  conceptions,  forms  general  truths, 
or  ideas ;  and  lastly,  certain  knowledge  arises  from  the  result  of  judg- 
ments upon  what  is  thoroughly  understood. 

All  studies  should  as  far  as  possible  constitute  a  whole,  and  spring  from 
the  same  one  root 

The  pupil  should  learn  nothing  by  rote,  which  he  does  not  understand. 

He  should  learn  not  merely  to  understand,  but  also  to  express  what  he 
understands. 

It  is  not  shadows  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves,  which  should  be 
presented  to  youth.  What  is  perceived  by  the  senses  is  fixed  in  the  mind 
more  firmly  than  what  is  merely  said  over,  even  a  hundred  times. 

COMENIUS. 

As  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  souL,  so  in  the  training  of  the  knowing 
faculties,  the  most  general  rule  is,  to  observe  strictly  the  course  of  nature, 
and  to  adhere  entirely  to  it  throughout 

As  nature  carries  the  child  out  of  the  condition  of  unconsciousness,  by 
little  and  little,  into  that  of  consciousness,  and  of  clear  ideas,  so  should 
education  proceed. 

Education  can  only  promote  the  natural  development  of  the  mental 
powers  towards  the  complete  use  of  the  rwison ;  but  can  not  alter  the 
course  of  their  development  It  can  increase  the  number  of  right  ideas, 
and  can  make  them  clearer,  but  can  not  mtroduce  them  to  the  mmd  by 
any  other  way  nor  under  any  other  laws,  than  those  necessary  by  its  own 
original  constitution. 

In  this  particular,  the  common  error  must  very  early  be  guarded 
against,  that  no  training  of  the  intellect  or  the  judgment  is  conceivable 
without  instruction,  properly  so  called ;  and  that  in  consequence,  any 
one  desiring  to  give  it  must  literally  open  a  school. 

Collective  instruction  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  is  during  c^ly 
youth  precisely  the  most  unreliable  means  of  awakening  the  knowing 
faculties  of  the  child. 

It  has  often  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  precociousncss,  which  is  almost 
always  followed  by  a  corresponding  deficiency. 

But  in  another  sense,  almost  everything  can  be  made  a  source  of  instruOo 
tion,  without  allowing  the  object  in  view  to  be  observed. 

Above  all,  the  perfection  of  the  physical  senses  of  the  children  must  be 
cared  for,  since  it  is  the  intention  both  to  maintain  their  natural  powers 
and  to  increase  them  by  exercise  ;  and  herein  must  especially  be  regarded 
the  nobler  senses,  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch. 

All  such  exercises  must  be  modified  according  to  age. 

In  the  earliest  years  it  will  be  doing  much  for  the  training  of  the 
Benses,  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  and  variety 
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of  objects,  and  assiduously  to  direct  the  attention  to  them ;  and  if  in  this 
way  the  mother  and  first  nurses  of  the  child  shall  by  constantly  drawing 
his  attention  to  actual  objects,  keep  him  in  proper  outward  and  inward 
activity. 

This  is  on  the  whole  much  better  than  an  excess  of  oral  instruction, 
which  is  otlcn  unintelligible ;  for  it  develops  the  senses,  awakens  the 
desire  of  knowing,  and  promotes  attention,  and  the  endeavor  alter  clear- 
ness of  ideas. 

On  the  contrary,  the  senses  and  mental  powers  of  children  are  often 

k«pt  in  a  continual  slumber  by  stupid  or  indolent  mothers  or  nurses,  who 

think  of  nothing  except  keeping  them  quiet  and  still ;  which  will  result 

.  in  a  condition  even  of  indifference  to  ever}'thing  that  happens  around 

them. 

At  a  later  period  actual  exercises  of  the  senses  may  be  practiced : 
which  is  the  more  easily  done,  as  most  of  them  can  be  used  in  the  form  of 
plays  and  amusements. 

It  is  also  a  help  in  teaching  intuitional  knowledge,  to  make  as  large  as 
possible  the  number  of  objects  which  are  to  make  impressions  on  the 
senses  ;  doing  this  however  gradually,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  be  over- 
loaded and  his  attention  too  rapidly  carried  from  one  thing  to  another, 
and  thus  injuriously  dissipated. 

Nature  herself  affords  an  infinite  multitude  of  such  objects. 

Children  should  be  made  as  closely  acquainted  as  possible  with  these 
treasures;  not  by  means  of  innumerable  names  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  but  by  examining  actual  objects,  analyzing  them,  and  comparing 
even  their  minutest  characteristics. 

There  are  other  good  opportunities  for  seeing  in  the  workshops  of 
artists  and  mechanics. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  far  more  valuable  than  all  the  techno- 
logical instruction  of  common  and  burgher  schools,  or  than  thousands  of 
words  in  foreign  tongues,  which  leave  the  understanding  unemployed, 
but  which  are  yet  strangely  enough  so  often  made  the  only  acquisitions 
of  children. 

If  the  objects  themselves  can  not  be  had,  models  and  pictures  may  bo 
used 

The  varioiLS  playthings  of  children  are  commonly  considered  only  as 
means  of  occupying  them ;  and  as  all  know  who  use  anything  but  books 
in  bringing  up  their  children,  they  are  valuable,  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
an  antidote  to  the  injurious  wearisomcness  even  of  moral  useful  occupa- 
tions. 

But  they  can  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  education.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion of  them  will  facilitate  the  attainment  of  important  ends,  without 
lessening  the  pleasures  of  the  children. 

His  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  education,  to  keep  children  so 
employed  as  to  be  in  good  humor  and  activity. 

Those  instructors  who  are  fond  of  seeing  their  pupils,  even  from 
in'ancy,  as  seriously  and  usefully  employed  as  they  are  themselves, 
entirely  mistake  the  character  of  childhood,  and  strive  against  nature, 
who  is  sure  to  avenge  herself. 

This  forcing-house  education  and  graduated  scale  of  industry  destroy 
the  freedom  and  pleasure  of  youth,  and  its  noblest  powers  also. 

NlEMEYEIl. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  which  must  be  filled,  but  firewood, 
which  nce<ls  to  be  kindled ;  and  love  of  learning  and  love  of  truth  are 
what  should  kindle  it 

He  who  hears  the  words  of  another,  and  does  not  kindle  his  own 
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understanding  at  them  as  at  a  light,  is  like  one  who  goes  to  his  nei^hor 
alter  tire,  but  instead  of  bringing  it,  sits  down  there  and  warms  himsel£ 
He  is  as  if  reddened  by  the  fire-light ;  he  may  have  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  learning,  but  the  inside  rust  of  his  soul  does  not  glow  with  heat, 
nor  is  the  darkness  driven  out  of  it  Plutarch. 

All  education  must  be  according  to  nature.  But  since  the  first  law  of 
nature  generally,  and  of  human  development  especially,  is  unity  in 
▼anety,  therefore  education  must  steadily  have  regard  to  this  rule ;  and 
must  seek  to  develop  variety  out  of  unity ;  so  that  a  spherical  figure  is 
the  image  of  this  requirement 

Unity  and  variety,  in  their  greatest  perfection,  are  what  education 
should  strive  after. 

True  human  training  requires  that  man  should  be  developed  from  within 
himself^  a  unity  of  spirit  and  feeling  cultivated,  and  educated  into  an 
independent  and  all-sided  expression  of  the  unity  of  his  mind  and  feelings. 

The  essence  of  education  consists  in  this;  that  every  side  of  human 
activity  be  developed  in  the  individuaL  Fkiedricu  Froebel. 

As  the  external  senses  must  be  trained,  so  must  al.so  the  internal ;  that 
is,  the  faculty  of  considering  modifications  and  conditions  as  being  its 
own ;  or  of  becoming  conscious  of  its  own  ideas,  feelings,  desires,  pas- 
sions ;  and  in  short,  generally,  of  whatever  passes  within  it 

This  faculty  afterwards  develops  itself^  as  the  consciousness  of  exterior 
impressions  and  modifications. 

Children  are  not  capable  of  looking  within  themselves ;  and  experience 
even  shows  that  many  adult  men  never  attain  to  any  clear  consciousness 
of  their  own  inward  states. 

But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  this  intellectual  devek)pment, 
that  the  power  of  intuitive  knowledge  should  be  thus  early  awakened 
and  cultivated ;  for  it  is  from  the  latter  that  the  inner  and  higher  life 
must  proceed. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  young  to  acquire  a  perception  of  the 
mental  condition  of  other  men,  if  they  do  not  perceive  their  own ;  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  lead  them  to  early  self-knowledge,  if  they  never 
learn  to  observe  themselves. 

Still  less  can  it  be  expected  that  they  shall  become  acquainted  with  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  perception  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  if  they  do  not  find  within  their  own  consciousness,  anything 
answering  to  all  these. 

With  young  children,  indeed,  little  more  can  be  done  in  this  particular, 
than  frequently  to  lead  them  back  to  themselves ;  to  remind  them  how 
they  felt  on  certain  occasions ;  what  went  on  in  their  minds,  how  they 
struggled  with  themselves,  how  they  longed  for  something,  hoped  for  it, 
waited  lor  it,  feared  it ;  what  were  their  feelings  before  and  during  and 
after  any  good  or  bad  action  ;  what  they  dreamed,  and  on  what  the  dream 
was  based ;  what  they  imagined,  and  how  tlieir  notion  dilTered  from  the 
reality. 

One  who  has  even  a  small  acquaintance  with  children's  minds — to  which 
nothing  conduces  more  than  a  frequent  retrospection  into  his  own  child- 
hood— can  so  accurately  descril>e  and  so  clearly  represent  to  them 
the  inmost  state  of  their  minds  that  they  will  believe  he  has  actually  seen 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  nature. 

But  by  this  means  they  learn,  however  ignorant  at  first  to  observe 
themselves ;  and  become  considerate  and  thoughtful ;  and  gain  more  and 
more  acquaintance  with  themselves. 

It  L<;  an  inexpressibly  great  service,  to  make  them  early  masters  of  this 
most  important  of  all  attainments.  Niemeyek. 
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As  man  opens  his  eyes  outward,  and  sees  moving  and  changing  forms 
pass  before  his  vision,  so  he  looks  within  himself,  and  here  also  there  is 
opened  to  him  an  endless  world  of  connected  and  passing  phenomena. 
Thoughts,  fancies,  impressions,  feelings,  conclusions,  impulses,  pass  before 
his  mental  vision  in  incessant  succession. 

But  this  inner  power  develops  later  than  the  power  of  external  percep- 
tion ;  and  man  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  perception  of 
what  is  without  him,  that  he  scarcely  notices  this  inward  sense,  and  may 
scarcely  once  in  his  whole  life  attain  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  it 

This  inward  sense  is  not  however  the  reason  ;  for  this  takes  cognizance 
of  the  eternal ;  of  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful. 

This  inward  sense  produces  nothing,  but  observes,  notes,  apprehends 
the  phenomena  which  pass  before  it  within  its  own  mind. 

Neither  is  it  the  understanding ;  for  it  brings  no  ideas  together,  forms 
no  judgments  nor  conclusions;  but  merely  furnishes  material  for  the 
operation  of  the  understanding. 

But  as  the  faculty  furnishing  such  material,  this  inward  sense  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  through  it  is  rendered  possible  the  inner  and 
higher  life,  and  the  first  act  of  that  life,  the  consciousness ;  and  therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  education,  to  awaken,  nourish  and  develop  it 

The  pupil  can  never  understand  that  lolly  sentiment  of  Socrates, 
"  Know  thyseH"  unless  this  faculty  hjis  been  properly  cultivated. 

He  can  never  know  the  far  greater  wonders  of  the  inner  world,  without 
the  cultivation  of  this  sense. 

The  attention  of  even  the  younger  pupils  should  sometimes  be  directed 
away  from  the  external  world  inward,  upon  themselves. 

But  this  should  at  first  be  done  very  sparingly ;  not  in  long  precoiir 
oerted  and  wearisome  lessons,  but  merely  in  passing,  and  cursorily. 

When  it  is  observed  that  they  are  unconsciously  exercising  this  faculty, 
they  should  be  made  aware  of  it 

The  acute  and  watchful  educator  must  endeavor  in  this  respect  to  exer- 
cise  a  true  and  judicious  perception. 

He  who  would  instruct  children  in  their  inspecting  themselves,  must 
look  often  and  keenly  and  profoundly  within  himself;  must  frequently 
look  back  even  to  his  own  childhood ;  must  remember  how  he  himself 
looked  upon  these  inner  phenomena ;  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  describe  the 
process  to  children  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  himself  looked  within  their  minds. 

This  will  produce  many  good  results ;  and  thus  will  be  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  true  intellectual  education.  J.  A.  Fiscuek. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  culture  of  the  inward  perception  is 
the  study  of  language ;  which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  thinking 
£& unities,  and  constitutes  an  essential  distinction  between  beasts  and  men. 

As  there  is  no  thought  without  ideas,  so  there  are  no  clear  ideas  with- 
out words ;  and  every  process  of  training  men  without  language  must  be 
prjportionately  barren  of  results  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  deaf  mute. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  educator  observes  more  carefully  the  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty  in  the  child,  and  the  way  in  which  this  small  number 
of  soundi,  in  their  innumerable  combinations,  becomes  the  means  of 
bringing  out  from  the  inner  consciousness  a  whole  world  of  thoughts,  and 
of  furnishing  an  audible  sign  for  the  most  refined  ideas  and  their  rela- 
tions,— so  much  the  more  must  he  be  astonished  at  these  daily  wonders, 
of  which  no  one  takes  notice.  Niemever, 

A  child  of  five  understands  the  ternfs  yet,  indeed,  only,  on  the  other 
hand,  truly,  but : — and  yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  them ! 

It  is  the  expression,  the  accent,  the  evident  intention,  that  half 
explains,  and  with  time  these  help  to  the  other  half  of  the  meaning. 

Jean  Paul  Richteb. 
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Language  is  the  expression,  the  reflection  of  the  human  mind ;  it  is  as 
it  were  the  disembodied  mind  itself. 

It  is  the  indispensable  vehicle  of  communication  in  human  society ;  and 
of  instruction. 

Language  is  therefore  properly  the  subject  of  a  department  of  all  hu- 
man education. 

The  greater  its  extent,  the  more  subtle  and  various  its  applications,  the 
more  accurate  and  expressive  its  descriptions,  the  more  perfect  is  it 

The  child  tirst  produces  inarticulate  sounds,  and  then  gradually  articu- 
late ones,  syllables  and  words. 

The  progress  of  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  gets  some  command  of  language, 
is  very  great,  and  plainer  every  day,  especially  during  the  first  three  3*ears. 

Language  becomes  more  perfected,  as  the  understanding  of  a  nation  and 
its  culture  advances ;  and  therefore  a  dictionary  is  perhaps  the  most  reli- 
able standard  of  the  culture  of  a  nation ;  for  we  may  unerringly  recog- 
nize man  by  his  speech. 

Kichness  of  language  presupposes  wealth  in  conceptions  and  ideas. 

Therefore  the  earlier  children  become  able  to  express  clearly  their  con- 
ceptions and  ideas,  so  much  the  more  can  we  distinguish  the  progress  of 
their  minds. 

We  should  therefore  early  acquaint  children  with  the  correct  names  of 
things ;  and  if  they  themselves  call  anything  by  a  wrong  name,  we  should 
correct  them. 

Their  company  should  also  be  selected  with  reference  to  correctness  of 
language. 

At  a  later  period,  when  they  have  learned  to  read,  they  should  often  bo 
made  to  state  the  substance  of  what  they  read. 

As  language  is  intimately  connected  with  the  understanding,  exercises 
in  language  are  exercises  of  the  understanding  also ;  and  both  these  pur- 
poses should  be  regarded  at  the  same  time.  J.  A.  Fiscder. 

Children  very  early  experience  the  need  of  separating,  arranging,  and 
singly  designating  by  words  the  confused  and  confusing  chaos  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  that  is  operating  on  them. 

Who  has  not  observed  with  pleasure  and  even  with  admiration  the 
incredible  progress  even  of  the  feeblest  child,  as  soon  r.s  he  begins  to  learn 
to  talk,  to  retain  by  means  of  words  their  representatives,  the  ideas  which 
without  them  would  so  easily  disappear  again  from  the  memory  ? 

This  progress  is  so  great  that  if  the  mind  could  advance  during  subse- 
quent years,  as  rapidly  as  during  the  first  three  or  four,  it  ^ould  reach  an 
incredible  degree  of  attainment. 

For  this  rea.<«on  the  study  of  language  should  not  be  put  off  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  years  of  study,  but  should  be  practically  followed  from 
as  early  an  age  as  the  command  of  words  will  permit. 

In  this  department  country  children,  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  .sim- 
plicity of  their  vocabulary,  will  be  found  to  be  much  behind  those  of  cities. 

NlEMKVEK. 

Language  is  the  most  universal  vehicle  of  education  ;  by  it  we  Icam  to 
think  correctly  ;  and  all  exercises  in  thinking  must  necessarily  be  extr- 
cisos  in  speaking  and  language. 

The  universally  insuflBcient  attention  paid  to  instruction  in  language  is 
the  reason  why  a  true  ideal  of  training  is  not  reached  in  our  schools ;  and 
yrhy  religious  instruction  especially,  in  sermons  and  in  schools,  is  listened 
to  by  the  people  almost  without  any  understanding  of  it ;  and  that  the 
best  books  of  edification,  and  even  the  Bible  itself,  are  read  unintelligcntly. 

For  these  reasons,  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  should  be  part 
of  that  in  language. 
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Practice  in  writing  down  the  thoughts,  or  free  written  composition,  is 
for  children  the  most  important  exercise  in  writing.  J.  A.  Fischer. 

The  innumerable  pictures  and  impressions  which  stream  in  upon  the 
minds  of  children  from  every  direction  through  the  senses,  and  which 
become  subjects  of  the  action  of  the  inner  intelligence,  mental  changes 
and  feelings,  are  not  mere  action  passively  received,  but  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  the  activity  of  the  inner  powers.  Thus  there  must  be  a 
mental  action  which  transmutes  things  obscurely  felt  into  ideas. 

This  faculty  Is  called  the  faculty  of  perception. 

When  with  it  is  united  the  endeavor  to  attain  a  clear  consciousness  of 
the  ideis  thus  received,  there  is  exerted  attention. 

This  power  is  the  life  of  thought  Without  it  all  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion, all  machinery  for  communicating  ideas  to  the  young,  are  useless. 
They  may  have  ears  and  all  the  other  organs  of  sense,  but  will  neither 
hear  nor  see  nor  perceive;  for  they  will  pay  no  attention.  Their  minds 
will  either  be  in  a  constant  slumber,  or  constantly  wandering. 

This  makes  it  the  more  important  to  accustom  the  young  to  attention. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  observe : 

1.  To  direct  the  attention  only  to  such  objects  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
ag3  and  attainments  of  the  pupil. 

2.  To  increase  the  degree  of  attention  required  with  the  pupiFs  age. 

8.  To  avoid  presenting  too  many  objects  at  once,  with  a  care  propor- 
tioned to  the  want  of  training  of  the  faculties.  Everything  must  at  Urst 
be  avoided  which  diverts  the  attention. 

4.  That  the  young  are  more  attentive,  in  proportion  as  the  mental  effort 
required  by  any  subject  is  analagous  to  their  other  mental  action. 

5.  That  so  far  as  the  attention  results  from  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  will, 
it  may  be  stimulated  by  operating  on  the  will ;  especially  by  showing  that 
the  subject  of  it  is  importiint. 

6.  Tnat  pupils  who  have  been  injured  by  wrong  modes  of  instruction 
and  by  an  injurious  multiplicity  of  studies,  must  be  taught  in  almost  all 
the  elementary  branches,  as  if  they  were  beginning. 

Also,  the  causes  of  distraction  of  mind  should  be  examined  into,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  removed.  Nibmeyek. 

§2.      TRAINING  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

By  the  understanding,  we  mean  the  faculty  of  ideas ;  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  ths  faculty  of  thinking.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the  under- 
Standing  deals  with  its  ideas  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  the  senses ;  in  time 
and  space ;  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  are 
originally  obtained  from  intuition  and  sensibility ;  or  at  least  that  they 
must  stand  in  some  relation  with  these  in  order  to  possess  objective,  valid- 
ity. Thus  it  follows  that  the  development  of  the  understanding  is  partic- 
ularly connected  with  experience,  from  which  also  is  derived  judgment, 
which  is  a  wise  choice  of  means  for  an  end. 

Tne  understanding  is  also  a  faculty  subordinate  to  the  reason  ;  a  lower 
grade  of  mental  activity ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  undervalued  any  more 
than  the  reason,  which  without  it  would  be  unable  to  exert  its  powers. 

The  training  of  the  understanding  is  however  possible  only  by  efforts 
at  independent  thought  All  oral  and  written  instruction  should  aim  at 
(his  result. 

For  t'.ie  same  purpose  are  intended  all  the  so-called  exercises  of  the 
anderstinding ;  questions,  problems,  analyses  of  ideas,  judgments,  &c. 

The  study  of  language,  thoroughly  pursued,  and  that  of  mathematics, 
are  the  principal  exercises  of  the  understanding. 

But  the  training  of  the  understanding  is  not  the  highest  of  all  educa- 
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tional  objects,  though  it  is  of  great  yalue.     We  should  not  stop  with  that 
department,  but  should  labor  to  train  also  the  taste  and  the  heart 

Krug. 

An  unenlightened  man  is  determined  only  by  what  he  perceives  with 
his  eyes. 

To  think  and  to  judge  he  is  not  competent,  because  his  understanding 
is  not  enlightened 

He  follows  blindly  any  one  who  can  intoxicate  his  feelings,  and  will 
murder  his  demigod  with  as  much  honesty  and  cordiality  as  he  felt  in 
lying  at  his  feet  four-and-twenty  hours  before. 

You  will  find  a  declared  enemy  of  enlightenment  never,  and  nowhere ; 
unless  he  is  either  a  feeble-minded  person,  or  a  malicious  opponent  of 
civic  justice  and  order;  and  if  he  lives  in  a  despotic  country,  its  prince. 

This  is  so  clear  that  no  person,  except  one  entirely  blind,  can  fail  to  see  it 

But  those  who  are  disordered  in  mind  we  ought  not  to  hate  but  to  pity. 

Mangelsdokf. 

Of  what  use  is  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  if  the  will  is  neg- 
lected? 

The  whole  group  of  the  faculties  must  all  be  cultivated  ;  and  all  that  is 
taught  must  be  not  merely  dogmatically  apprehended,  but  mastered  by 
actual  practice,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.     Uippel. 

Culture  {Bildung)  in  its  most  general  signification,  is  the  modification 
or  formation  of  some  given  material ;  and  the  culture  of  man  is  therefore 
a  development  of  his  original  faculties,  both  bodily  and  mental,  in  whicli 
the  man  himself  is  to  co-operate  with  nature,  so  as  to  become  his  own 
educator. 

But  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  must  be  cultivated  in  intimate  con- 
nection, in  order  to  a  symmetrical  or  harmonious  culture. 

This  is  especially  true  in  its  application  to  mental  training. 

For  although  this  has  been  correctly  divided  into  the  training  of  the 
nnderstandmg,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  taste,  still  it  is  evident  that  these 
are  only  branches  of  one  and  the  same  stem. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  exceedingly  defective  education,  which  might 
even  be  called  a  mis-education,  to  cultivate  the  head,  or  the  heart,  or  the 
taste,  alone. 

Yet  we  find  many  persons  thus  ill-trained ;  and  indeed  we  find  in 
almost  all  educated  persons  a  preponderance  in  one  of  these  directions. 

It  is  therefore  a  chief  purpose  of  education,  and  the  design  of  all  edu- 
cational institutions — which  have  for  that  reason  been  not  improperly 
called  institutions  of  culture  (BildungsanstalUn) — so  to  train  man,  from 
his  youth  up,  that  he  shall  be  symmetricall}'  developed;  and  thus  be 
made  competent  to  conduct  his  own  development  after  attaining  his 
majority. 

For  it  is  precisely  the  advantage  of  men  over  hearts  that  this  can  be 
done ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  his  duty  to  be  active  in  this  direction. 

Thus  also  falls  down  that  paradox  of  Rousseau's  and  other  visionaries, 
that  culture  is  injurious  to  man,  because  it  turns  him  away  from  his  nat- 
ural tendency ;  and  that  non-culture  is  rather  the  true  natural  condition 
of  man,  and  that  to  which  he  must  return  in  order  to  become,  happy. 

But  the  culture  of  which  these  men  were  speaking  was  only  an  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  one ;  a  sort  of  half  culture,  consisting  only  in  external 
polish  of  manners,  a  certain  refinement  in  social  intercourse  and  pleasure, 
such  as  would  however  not  prevent  a  greit  depth  of  moral  degradation. 
But  this  is  rather  miseducation  than  education.  The  latter  must  be  made 
as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  and  thus  it  can  injjire  no  one.     Nor  will  it 


tarn  man  aside  from  his  natural  directi<m ;  this  will  rather  carry  him 
towards  such  an  education. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  uneducated  or  coarse  men  are  better  and  happier 
than  educated  men ;  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Let  no  educated  person  therefore  desire  to  change  places  with  an  uned- 
ncated  one.  He  would  not  only  give  up  his  own  noblest  and  most  delight- 
ful pleasures,  but  would  lose  in  his  own  personal  excellence. 

And  it  is  further  evident  that  there  must  exist  ditferent  grades  of  cul- 
ture, as  much  as  different  departments  of  it  Krug. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  all  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is  valu- 
able only  as  it  reacts  upon  the  character,  but  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
controlled  by  the  character ;  for  the  way  to  the  head  is  through  the  heart. 

Development  of  the  receptive  faculties  is  also  a  pressing  need  of  the 
present  time;  not  only  because  it  aids  in  retaining  the  perceptions, 
when  improved,  but  because  it  stimulates  us  to  the  improvement  of  them. 

SCUILLEIU 

The  proverb,  that  "Understanding  does  not  come  before  years,"  is 
entirely  true  ;  and  experience  often  completely  demonstrates  that  even  an 
early  and  successful  training  of  the  other  faculties,  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge, a  great  memory  and  a  vivid  fancy,  are  still  entirely  distinct  from 
higher  faculty  of  thought  which  appears  in  clearness  of  ideas,  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  accuracy  of  conclusion. 

But  all  endeavors  after  intellectual  training,  are  nevertheless  prepara- 
tions for  that  period  of  developed  understanding  and  reason,  which  is  the 
ultimate  object  in  all  intellectual  education. 

Clearness  of  ideas  must  be  cultivated  by  exercising  the  intuition  ;  and 
the  pupil  must  be  educated  to  independent  activity  in  the  use  of  his  own 
understanding. 

Constantly  doing  children's  thinking  for  them,  is  the  worst  possible  way 
to  make  them  reflective. 

But  that  purpose  will  be  served  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  if  the 
teacher,  besides  awakening  and  guiding  their  power  of  thought  by  in- 
struction, shall  accustom  his  pupils  frequently  to  give  opinions  on  subjects 
which  lie  within  their  proper  province ;  to  give  reasons  and  causes  for  all 
sorts  of  things;  and  thus  not  to  become  credulous;  if  he  shall  try  the 
strength  of  their  faculties  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  set 
them  ;  teach  them  when  they  err,  to  discover  for  themselves  the  occasion 
of  the  error ;  afford  them  many  opportunities  to  exercise  their  practical 
understanding ;  that  is,  to  become  able  to  apply  easily  their  ideas  and 
knowledge  to  cases  that  may  arise  ;  for  which  opportunities  may  be  found 
even  in  their  pleasures,  the  execution  of  their  little  plans,  and  in  the  dif- 
ficulties that  come  in  their  way ;  and  if  he  shall  consider  together  with 
them  how  to  set  about  one  thing  and  another,  and  by  discussing  their 
suggestions,  shall  aid  them  in  self-reliance  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  faculties. 

Exercising  the  judgment  ctiltivates  penetration  at  the  same  time: 
that  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  minutest  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  between  ideas,  and  which,  when  the  fancy  has  more  part 
in  it  than  the  understanding,  is  called  wit 

But  the  culture  of  the  judgment  is,  again,  the  business  of  instruction, 
as  much  as  J)ractical  training  is.     It  may  be  promoted  in  these  ways  : 

1.  By  often  requiring  the  pupils  to  collect  numbers  of  visible  objects, 
and  to  observe  and  fully  describe  their  similarities. 

2.  In  language,  by  proposing  complicated  constructions;  by  setting 
them  to  distinguish  between  words,  sentences,  maxims  or  actions,  whith 
are  very  similar  but  differ  in  some  one  point ;  by  instruction  in  the  more 
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delicate  points  of  language,  as,  in  real  and  apparent  synonyms ;  by  giTing 
instances  of  wit,  for  the  sake  of  obsciring  whether  they  are  appreciated, 
and  gi^e  pleasure ;  by  relating  ridiculous  occurrences,  which  admit  of 
witty  observations;  by  showing  how  mentally  to  connect  things  appa- 
rently similar,  first  in  the  visible  world  and  then  in  the  moral ;  and  by 
ooonecting  the  apprehension  of  what  is  meant  for  wit,  but  is  imperfect  or 
a  failure. 

8.  By  exercising  the  penetration  and  the  wit,  in  various  games,  espe- 
cially those  which  arc  more  properly  calculated  to  practice  the  understand- 
ing, such  as  riddles,  charades,  the  mingled  words  of  a  narrative  to  be 
re-composed  ;  and  by  social  games  where  something  is  to  be  found  or  to 
be  queried,  or  which  require  amusing  thoughts  or  actions ;  but  these 
games  should  not  be  the  ordinary  vulgar  games  at  forfeits  which  result  in 
nothing  better  than  sillv  tricks.  Thev  should  have  some  reallv  valuable 
influence  on  the  soul  and  the  understanding.  Nieiueter. 

J  3.       Cn-TTRE   OP   THE    IMAGINATION. 

The  imagination  not  only  takes  cognizance  of  all  outer  and  inner  intui- 
tions, but  can  also  by  its  own  independent  action  recall  them,  can  join 
things  by  natui-c  separate,  and  separate  those  which  are  connected,  thus 
creating  something  new,  corresponding  to  nothing  which  actually  exists. 

Even  the  ultiiuate  and  highest  ideas  of  the  reason — the  ideals — are 
produced  by  it 

It  is  not  only  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  other  mental  faculties, 
especially  those  of  intuition  and  of  feeling,  but  by  its  influence  upon  the 
latter,  by  exciting  them  to  earnestness,  warmth,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  in  hand,  it  exerts  a  most  important  influence  on  all  the  varieties 
of  human  effort 

This  facult}-  exhibits  it«ielf  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  not  only  in 
the  different  degrees  in  which  different  pupils  show  it,  but  in  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  directed. 

The  ultimate  basis  of  it<%  existence  is  one  of  the  distinctive  individual 
traits  of  the  character.  External  influences,  from  whatever  operates  on 
the  body,  climate,  food,  neighborhood,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  years 
of  childhood  and  youth,  early  solitude,  first  company,  all  these  have  no 
small  influence  in  making  the  imagination  weak,  or  strong,  vivid  and 
fiery,  poor  or  rich. 

It  Ls  the  problem  of  educa-ion  to  preserve,  strengthen  and  cultivate  the 
imagination  as  nature  has  given  it ;  but  at  the  same  tjme  not  to  forget 
that  this  faculty  Ls  useful  only  where  the  other  mental  powers  are  equally 
trained  ;  and  that  an  unregulated,  extravagant  and  ungovernable  imagina- 
tion is  liable  to  all  manner  of  errors.  It  is  therefore  the  province  of  edu- 
cation to  determine  whether  tlie  imagination  of  each  pupil  is  in  need  of 
awakening  and  stimulating,  or  of  rocstraint  Niexevek. 

We  men  are  so  organized  that  wc  can  not  get  on  without  poetry.  The 
reason  is  trained  by  fictions ;  we  can  never  do  entirely  witiiout  poetry. 

In  poetry  it  is  the  soul,  supported  by  the  understanding,  and  controlled 
by  the  reason,  which  affords  us  pleasure. 

A  child  is  never  happier  than  when  it  is  imagining;  and  thus  poetizing 
itself  into  strange  situations  and  persons.  Uekder. 

The  fancy,  or  productive  imagination  lifts  as  as  do  things  great,  eleva- 
ted, or  affecting,  into  a  higher  sphere ;  while  the  imagination  proper,  or 
merely  reproductive  imagination,  leads  us  into  the  world  of  the  8en.ses. 

Art  might  represent  Fancy  as  a  beautiful  female  figure  throned  on  an 
air-balloon,  crowned  with  flowers,  waving  her  butterfly-wings  up  and 
down  to  amuse  herself  and  gazing  towards  a  twinkling  star. 
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But  the  imagination  is  a  magic  lantern,  which  transfers  intellectual 
impressions  mto  the  realm  of  the  senses,  and  those  of  the  senses  into  that 
of  the  intellect ;  which  magnifies  or  diminishes  our  ideas  of  things,  and 
fii  igs  us  into  a  whirlpool  of  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  and  myste- 
ries of  the  future,  from  which  we  can  never  find  our  way  out  without  the 
aid  of  the  understanding. 

Upon  it  depends  our  peace  or  disquiet ;  it  can  make  chains  and  bonds 
seem  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  transform  deserts  into  gardens  of  pleasure : 
a  id  it  can  also  change  the  heavens  and  the  earth  into  the  shadow  of 
death  and  a  horror  of  great  darkness ;  into  the  fear  of  the  grave  and  of 
eternity. 

The  imagination  is  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  which  mental  culture  Is 
possible ;  it  inspires  us,  by  means  of  its  ideals ;  but  without  the  super- 
vision of  the  understanding,  it  runs  into  mere  vagueness  and  phantasms ; 
just  as  the  mere  cold  understanding,  without  imagination,  is  like  a  great 
forest  without  animals  or  singing  birds. 

Fancy  is  the  mother  of  genius ;  and  genius  the  mother  of  susceptibility, 
but  always  under  the  supervision  of  the  understanding. 

Deprive  mortals  of  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and  how  poor  does  actual  life 
remain !  Fancy  regenerates  the  mind  ;  it  is  the  phcenix  which  preserves 
our  feelings  alive. 

Lik3  a  spirit  from  a  better  world  it  wanders  about  in  the  night,  and 
enlightens  it  as  does  the  moon  at  the  full.  It  raises  us  above  tlie  limits 
of  the  every-day  world,  makes  us  rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty',  and  peace- 
ful amongst  storms.  Its  loveliest  flowers  grow  along  the  paths  of  self- 
renunciation  and  of  strife. 

Oh  wherefore  dost  thou  not  remain  ever  the  friend  of  the  understanding; 
but  so  ofien  betrayed  the  feelings  even  into  visionariness  and  delusion? 

Imagination  sports  with  men  before  men  do  with  imagination.  There- 
fore it  is  that  poetry  comes  before  prose;  fables  before  history;  myths 
before  morality  or  religion. 

Fancy  can  make  us  very  happy  or  very  unhappy  ;  and  it  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  life. 

Author  of  ^^Democritun,'*^ 

Youth  flnds  happiness  in  its  morning  dreams ;  they  should  not  be  scared 
away,  but  only  purified.  Mysterious  threads  lead  back  to  these  youthful 
pictures  from  the  subsequent  intellectual  life  of  man.  Subsequent  rever- 
ence for  what  is  holy  or  wonderful,  the  expectation  of  a  better  world,  the 
traditional  belief  in  a  lost  paradise,  and  the  aspiration  after  regaining  it, 
all  have  here  their  tender  roots.  Unwisely  amputating  and  choking, 
instead  of  judiciously  regulating  and  developing  these  experiences,  only 
makes  a  half-man,  with  a  one-sided  mind.  J.  A.  Fischek. 

While  the  wise  guardian  of  youth  will  exclude  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  young,  all  nurse's  stories,  witch  stories,  ghost  stories  and  horrid  sto- 
ri  ,\s,  he  will  know  how  to  train  the  fancy  with  the  wonders  of  natural  his- 
t  >ry,  the  marvels  of  human  history,  and  the  holy  narrative  of  biblical  his- 
tory, in  such  a  manner  that  religion  and  conscience  can  only  gain  by  it, 
while  the  reason  and  the  sense  of  truth  will  not  lose.  Sailek. 

There  was  a  period  of  instruction — although  it  passed  rapidly  away — 
during  which  it  was  required  that  children  should  be  made  intelligent 
only: — much  too  intelligent  Everything  poetical  and  ideal  was  consid- 
ered dangerous,  and  as  only  an  introduction  to  mere  dreamy  enthusiasm. 

Many  teachers  of  a  later  period  reversed  this  error,  and  would  have 
trained  up  only  men  of  fancy.  The  fancy  was,  according  to  them,  the 
highest  human  faculty.  It  is  quite  plain  where  this  would  lead.  It  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  coarsest  and  most  sensual  mysticism,  super- 
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Btition  and  enthusiasm  of  all  kinds.  Even  morality  would  be  oidan- 
gwed. 

Here,  if  an3*where,  it  is  true  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. 

The  &ncy  is  capable  of  exercising  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  whole  interior  culture  of  men.  It  nuiy  become  a  source  of  the  purest 
pleasure,  and  greatly  and  unendingly  elevate  his  enjoyment  of  nature  and 
of  art  But  it  may,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  him  into  a  labyrinth, 
the  clue  for  his  escape  from  which  even  the  reason  may  lose. 

But  while  no  art  of  education  can  supply  the  want  of  what  nature  either 
utterly  prohibits  or  only  scantily  imparts,  yet  the  fancy  is  both  powerful 
and  needful,  in  a  course  of  culture. 

The  fancy  Ls  awakened  and  trained, 

1.  B}'  the  early  training  of  the  senses ;  which  causes  them  to  appre- 
hend external  objects  more  acutely,  and  to  transmit  more  perfect  pictures 
to  the  soul. 

2.  By  avoiding  too  early  to  insist  upon  over-severe  exercises  of  the 
understanding;  but  rather  occupying  it  with  ideas  arising  from  the  intui- 
tion; and  by  avoiding  to  stifle  the  fancy,  while  it  is  yet  feeble,  by  an 
empty  stuffing  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 

8.  By  causing  the  young  to  see,  hear  and  experience  much,  to  And 
themselves  in  various  situations ;  and  by  causing  them  to  exercise  dili- 
gently the  imagination,  especially  with  poetry,  which  is  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate study  for  the  young. 

4.  By  taking  especial  pains  to  direct  the  pupiVs  mind  to  a  condition  of 
resolute  independent  activity. 

5.  By  making  all  instruction  as  intuitional  as  possible. 

For  the  proper  occupation  of  the  youthful  fancy,  it  will  be  proper, 

1.  To  keep  out  of  the  pupil's  sight,  as  far  as  possible,  all  disagreeable, 
grotesque,  impure  or  caricaturist  representations,  but  to  furnish  interest- 
ing, useful  and  morally  excellent  objects  of  examination,  and  those  appro- 
priate to  his  age. 

2.  To  cultivate  his  appreciation  for  what  is  symbolic  or  representative, 
bj  presenting  to  him  good  poems,  tales,  and  fables,  especially  parables ; 
and  thus  requiring  and  leading  him  to  seek  and  find  what  is  symbolical  in 
the  objects  around  him.  , 

When  the  imagination  becomes  too  powerful  and  influential,  it  may  be 
oontrolled  and  moderated, 

1.  By  preventing  too  many  pictures  from  being  presented  to  the  pupil's 
Imagination,  and  by  not  permitting  him,  by  reading,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, 4bo.,  to  live  too  much  in  an  ideal  world. 

2.  By  occupying  the  other  faculties,  by  means  of  exercises  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  judgment,  and  particularly  by  instruction  in  language. 

NiEMETBR. 

The  theatre,  especially,  is  a  forbidden  place  for  the  tender  hearts  of  the 
young.  Even  dramatic  performances  must  be  very  delicately  and  cau- 
tiously managed.  J.  A.  Fischer. 

§4.      CULTXrRE  OF  THE  XEXORT. 

The  memory,  like  every  gift  of  nature,  can  and  ought  to  be  perfected 
bj  cultivation. 

All  the  labors  of  instruction  are  fruitless,  if  they  are  not  efficiently  sup- 
ported by  this  mechanism  and  treasury  of  the  mind. 

The  common  idea  is  that  the  mind  receives  impressions  as  if  they  were 
fiMtsteps,  and  retains  them  as  wax  does  the  impressions  of  a  seal 

Notwithstanding  that  the  art  of  writing  may  be,  as  Plato  says,  an  injury 
to  Um  memory,  Um  latter  is  still  capable  of  infinite  development ;  w  hick 
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should  be  attempted  the  more,  in  proportion  as  it  is  of  greater  value  in 
life. 

The  so-called  arts  of  memory,  or  systems  of  mnemonics,  may  have 
some  value  for  names  and  nupbers,  but  for  the  substance  of  things  there 
is  a  simpler  and  better  way. 

The  most  certain  and  efiScient  art  of  memory  depends  upon  practice 
and  diligence.  The  most  valuable  means  of  training  it  is,  to  commit  much 
to  memory,  and  if  possible  every  day.  Children  should  therefore  be  dili- 
gent in  committing  to  memory ;  at  tirst  a  little,  and  then  more  and  more. 
It  is  especially  at  evening,  in  the  interval  between  day  and  nighty  that  the 
memory  has  wonderful  power ;  cither  because  it  is  relieved  from  the  bur- 
den of  the  labor  of  the  day,  or  because  it  is  at  that  time  the  most  busy 
mental  faculty,  or  because  what  is  then  learned  is  retained  more  firmly. 

It  is  an  error  to  cause  young  people  to  commit  to  memory  and  repeat 
what  they  themselves  have  writien.  Although  it  might  sometimes  be 
well  if  they  have  composed  something  uncommonly  good,  it  is  generally 
bettor  to  have  them  learn  remarkable  extracts  from  the  best  authors. 
This  will  better  strengthen  the  memory,  and  will  accustom  the  mind  to  a 
higher  style,  and  supply  it  with  a  store  of  noble  thoughts  and  images. 

Qui  .tilian. 

A  careful  culture  and  practice  of  the  memory  should  early  be  practiced ; 
for  this  is  the  trci^ury  of  all  knowledge,  in  and  for  both  itself  and  life. 
It  Is  significant  that  in  mythology  Mnemosyne  is  the  mother  of  the  muses. 
This  method  will  confirm  those  natural  endowments  which  arc  plentiful 
in  extent,  and  will  make  up  for  those  which  are  deficient,  as  Ilcsiod  says: 
**  If  you  add  little  to  little,  and  do  it  often,  the  little  will  soon  grow.*' 

Plutakch. 

There  is  for  the  memory  also,  an  intellectual  talisman ;  it  is,  the  stimu- 
lus of  objects.  RlCHT£K. 

The  memory  preserves  the  impressions  which  the  outer  and  inner  senses 
have  received.  If  this  faculty  is  not  developed  to  a  certain  degree,  any 
culture  of  the  understanding  is  almost  out  of  the  question ;  and  all  the 
other  mental  powers  must  suffer. 

The  prejudice  that  a  remarkably  good  memory  implies  a  weakness  of 
the  other  mental  powers,  is  all  the  time  decreasing ;  and  although  wrong 
methods,  by  training  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  understandings 
have  made  some  persons  too  indifferent  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  it  is  still  a 
recognized  principle  that  its  culture  is  of  the  utmost  importance  during 
the  years  of  youth. 

This  process  is  in  some  cases  much  facilitated  by  nature ;  either  in  con- 
sequence of  some  peculiarity  in  the  organs  of  the  inward  faculties,  with 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  is  closely  connected,  though  in  a  man- 
ner inexplicable  to  us ;  or  as  a  result  of  early  and  judicious  education. 
Others  again  are  so  unhappily  organized,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  some 
doubt  whether  not  to  deny  them  tne  faculty  of  memory  altogether.  And 
the  most  careful  education  can  thus  not  bring  the  memory  of  one  pupil  to 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  another  can  reach. 

In  general,  however,  the  memory  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  even  the  weakest  can  be  rendered  strong. 

Something  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  accustoming  the 
pupil  to  attention.  Inattentive  people  are  usually  forgetful ;  nothing  mak- 
ing an  impression  sufficiently  deep  to  be  retained.  But  the  most  impor- 
tanl  means  is  practice. 

To  cultivate  the  memory  it  is  requisite, 

1.    That  children  should  very  early  be  accustomed  to  remember  and 
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repeat  something ;  so  that  the  faculties  for  that  purpose  may  acquire  a 
degree  of  power  which  frequent  repetition  may  make  a  habit 

2.  That  they  should  be  accustomed  to  recollect  not  only  things  them- 
selves,  but  the  signs  of  them,  words  especially. 

3.  If  they  very  easily  retain  mere  words,  without  understanding  them, 
to  take  care  that  they  shall  learn  to  remember  ideas  and  things  also,  both 
singly  and  in  connection ;  for  otherwise  an  indefatigable  memory  might 
be  injurious  to  the  understanding. 

4.  If  they  have  on  the  other  hand  a  great  facility  in  retaining  many 
ideas,  and  of  repeating  what  they  have  heard  or  seen  or  read,  but  this 
without  sufiBcicnt  order  and  connection,  or  at  least  without  being  able  to 
recite  the  words,  the  ability  to  remember  them  too,  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed ;  for  it  is  useful  in  many  ways,  to  retain  in  the  memory  the  ver}'  words 
of  names,  numbers,  quotations,  letters  or  books.  Every  da}'  therefore, 
there  should  be  given  to  them  some  words  to  remember ;  such  as  they 
can  understand ;  at  first  a  few,  and  gradually  more ;  then  longer  extracts. 
Interest  may  be  exerted  by  emulation ;  and  what  is  to  be  learned  should 
be  selected  carefully,  and  with  a  view  to  the  mental  requirements  of  the 
pupiL 

5.  That  no  day  should  pass  by  without  some  practice  for  the  memory 
of  some  kind,  not  only  by  pupils  who  remember  with  difiBcult}',  but  more 
easily  by  daily  practice,  but  also,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  a  quick 
but  not  a  faithful  memory ;  for  whom  it  is  therefore  oRcn  necessary  to  re- 
firesh  the  recollection  of  ideas  once  obtained. 

6.  That  instead  of  being  harsh  to  such  pupils  as  have  a  feeble  memory, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  sdl  possible  means  of  assisting  them,  by  means  of 
the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  which  include  those  of  simultaneity, 
similarity,  continuity  and  contrast 

What  is  read  aloud  is  better  remembered  than  what  is  studied  silently. 
All  impressions  are  weaker  in  a  state  of  fatigue. 

7.  To  set  a  high  value  upon  the  culture  of  the  memory;  especially 
when  obtained  by  painstaking  and  indefatigable  labor.  Nie^ikyek. 

§5.      CTLTURE   OP   THE    FEELINOS   GENERALLY;     ANT)   OF  THE    RELIGIOUS   AXD 

MORAL    FEELINGS    IN    PARTICULAR. 

What  no  understanding  of  the  intelligent  can  perceive,  is  silently  per- 
ceived by  the  pious  feelings.  Schiller. 

As  soon  as  a  man  entrusts  himself  wholly  to  his  feelingS  for  the  beauti- 
ful, his  sesthetical  refinement  will  almost  certainly  induce  a  corruption  of 
the  heart  Indeed,  a  man  of  refined  taste  is  by  that  very  means  made 
liable  to  some  moral  dangers  from  which  an  unrefined  child  of  nature  is 
secured  by  his  very  coarseness. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  of  taste  gladly  emancipates  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  mere  animal  instincts,  and  governs  the  coarser  impulses  of  passion. 
But  the  sensibilities  and  the  reason  have  often  very  difierent  interests. 
Duty  may  utter  a  command  which  may  offend  the  taste.  The  taste  may 
feelitself  drawn  towards  an  object  which  the  reason,  as  a  moral  judge,  is 
constrained  to  reject 

But  if  the  taste  has  too  long  been  permitted  to  exercise  supreme  power, 
it  will  not  afterwards  submit  to  be  subordinate  to  the  reason.  This  how- 
ever is  a  wrong  condition  of  things. 

An  active  and  pure  feeling  of  beauty,  within  proper  limits,  may  how- 
ever  evidently  exercise  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  moral  life.  Taste, 
if  not  competent  to  produce  morality,  may  at  least  be  favorable  to  it 
True  culture  strengthens  the  reason,  and  weakens  the  tendencies  towards 
eviL    For  the  taste  promotes  moderation  and  decorum,  and  opposes  what- 
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eyer  is  harsh,  yiolent  and  low.  As  soon  as  he  is  civilized,  man  lays  a 
certain  constraint  upon  himself,  and  thus  obtains  self-control.  The  taste 
has  still  more  power  to  free  the  feelings  from  the  power  of  instinct  The- 
tendency  toward  what  is  bad,  harmful  or  vulgar,  is  condemned  by  the 
tribunal  of  taste,  even  before  it  comes  before  that  of  the  reason. 
ScHiLLEK,  {Treatise  on  the  Une  and  Danger  of  Culticaiing  the  Taste.) 

The  character  is  the  tendency  of  the  soul  in  respect  to  actions  ;  and  pro- 
ceeds mostly  from  the  feelings.  As  our  actions  depend  upon  it,  that  is  to 
say  our  virtues  and  vices — the  morality  of  men, — the  culture  of  this 
quality  of  the  soul  Is  very  important ;  indeed,  the  position  of  the  individ- 
ual in* the  scale  of  humanity,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  it 

But  as  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  school  to  promote  humanity,  the 
culture  of  the  character  must  be  one  of  its  chief  occupations,  whatever 
the  nature  of  the  school. 

Culture  of  character  is  a  term  which  we  apply  to  the  task  of  dii^ecting 
the  feelings  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  good  of  humanity.  The* 
task  is  a  difficult  one,  because  the  character  is  modified  by  the  feelings, 
which  depend  upon  the  inner  and  outer  senses,  (the  fancy) ;  not  upon  the 
thinking  faculties  ;  so  that  it  is  primarily  the  circumstances  about  us  that' 
awiken  the  feelings  within  us,  and  by  a  repetition  of  their  action  deter- 
mine the  kind  and  manner  of  them.  Thus  it  is  the  business  of  education; 
to  bring  the  feelings  under  the  dominion  of  the  reason,  or  into  agreement 
with  it 

In  order  that  the  feelings  may  not  take  a  wrong  direction  in  acquiring 
their  hibits,  which  may  afterwards  render  difficult  or  useless  the  culture 
of  the  reason,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  child  is  placed  should  be  .so 
adjusted  that  his  feelings  may  from  an  early  age  be  secure  from  being  led- 
astray,  but  may  by  correct  habits  be  prepared  for  reasonal)le  action. 

According  to  this  principle  it  is  evidently  the  home  which  must  exer- 
cise the  strongest  influence  upon  the  character ;  while  the  school  can  do 
this,  for  the  most  j)art,  only  through  the  development  of  the  understand- 
ing, that  is,  in  Jin  indirect  way.  But  the  school  should  seek  by  all  possi-. 
ble  means,  to  exercise  a  practical  influence  on  its  part  also  ;  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  itsi^lf  and  directly,  and  thus  by  promoting  good  habits,  to 
exert  a  useful  influence  in  forming  the  character. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  the  most  earnest  endeavor  of  the  school  to 
bring  what  pertains  to  actual  life  within  the  province  of  the  school ;  and 
to  make  the  school  a  home.  It  must  here  apply  to  the  fancy,  as  the  instru- 
mentality which,  as  an  inward  sense,  can  act  from  within  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  modify  them ;  and  must  then  present  before  this  facult}',  by  the 
vivid  description  of  concrete  ideas,  a  feigned  life  instead  of  tlie  real  one ; 
and  must  endeavor  by  this  means  to  accustom  the  youthful  mind  to  cor- 
rect feeling,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  imitate  it  Then  it  should  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  coincidence  of  these  concrete  ideas,  examples  and  ideals,  with 
the  reason ;  and  must  in  this  way  endeavor  to  base  habit  and  imitation  on 
principle. 

Only  such  studies  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  character,  as  have 
especi«ally  to  do  with  man  and  his  actions.  .  Still,  a  genitil  and  skillful 
teacher  can  discover  even  in  those  studies  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
actual  life,  many  points  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  culture  of 
the  chiiracter. 

A  study  expressly  designed  for  this  purpose  in  all  schools  is  that  of 
religion.  In  all  the  higher  schools,  history  and  the  study  of  the  ancients 
are  intended  for  the  same  object  Gkevekus. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  very  early  to  awaken  and  encourage  in  the  child, 
a  sense  of  pleasure  in  an  elevated  training  of  the  mind.  This  object  may 
be  facilitated,  9 
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1.  Bt  presenting  to  the  pupil,  from  the  hcginning,  a  knowledge  cff 
(be  truth,  and  culture,  as  mobt  desirable  and  ezcelkut  objects ;  and  fiir 
this  purpo8e 

2.  By  directing  their  attention  to  the  increase  of  their  knowledge,  the 
consequent  expansion  of  their  views,  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  difficnl- 
tieSy  and  of  elevated  mental  activity. 

3.  By  the  utmost  possible  care,  not  to  render  difficult  the  culture  of  tho 
understanding,  and  thus  by  superhciality  and  lack  of  thoroughness  in 
instruction,  to  blunt  the  sense  of  the  advantages  which  are  sought,  and  to 
turn  pleasure  in  them  into  disgust 

The  student  who  oAen  finds  himself  unsatisfied,  becomes  little  by  little 
indifferent  to  studj'.  And  pleasure  in  learning,  and  the  desire  of  adTane- 
ing  further,  are  lost,  if  the  mind  docs  not  have  time  enough  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  knowledge  which  it  has  acquired.  Niemetsk. 

It  is  easy  to  deceive  one*s  self  by  attributing  good  feelings  to  children, 
when  the  fact  may  be  that  they  arc  only  weak.  In  order  not  to  blunt  the 
feelings,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  accustom  children  to  horrid  or  excit- 
ing scenes.  Their  feelings  are  controlled,  most  of  all,  by  knowledge. 
For  weakness  or  bluntness  of  feeling  proceeds  always  from  some  fidse 
knowledge,  or  erroneous  view.  A  person  thus  mij^educated  may  have 
much  feeling  for  many  noble  actions,  and  yet  none  for  moral  goodness. 

Love  awakens  love ;  and  a  cold  and  heartless  education  usually  produces 
a  pupil  of  the  same  character. 

A  sentimentalist  out  of  pure  sympathy  forgets  to  act ;  and  extends  his 
sympathy  unreasonably,  and  oflen  very  unjustly,  over  all  creation. 

Persons  of  delicate  sentiments  narrow  down  the  sphere  of  their  sym- 
pathy too  far,  if  they  do  not  recognize  the  common  bond  of  humanity, 
nor  their  duties  as  men  and  Christians. 

It  is  individual  experience  which  instructs  best  on  this  point ;  and  the 
teacher  should  not  neglect  to  supply  this,  so  far  as  possible ;  that  is,  fre- 

auently  to  put  his  pupils  into  situations  where  they  will  feel  what  symps- 
ly  is.  J.  A.  FiscnsB. 

The  child  is  entitled  to  say  to  his  father,  educate  me,  because  I  breathe. 

The  first  breath,  like  the  last,  connects  an  old  world  with  a  new.  In 
the  pre^ent  case,  the  new  world  is  that  of  light  and  colors. 

Earthly  life  begins  as  artists  do,  with  the  eye.  The  ear,  it  is  true,  is 
before  it ;  and  hearing  is  the  first  sense  to  live  and  the  last  to  die.  It 
likewise  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  feelings ;  thus  3'oung  birds  not  hatched, 
and  silkwomui,  die  at  a  sudden  report. 

The  first  sound,  like  the  first  light,  falls  upon  the  soul  just  bom  in  an 
obscure  cliaos  of  sensations. 

Thus  the  morning  of  life  calls  upon  the  delivered  prisoner  through  two 
senses ;  as  does  the  morning  of  the  natural  day,  with  light,  and  with  song 
or  sound. 

All  his  first  experiences  remain  ever  permanent  with  the  child.  The 
first  color,  the  first  music,  the  first  flower,  constitute  the  foreground  of 
his  life. 

But  we  recognize  consequently  upon  these  principles,  no  law  for  his 
culture,  except  this :  To  protect  the  child  from  all  violent  and  passionate 
sensations,  and  to  secure  for  him  pleasant  ones  only. 

Nature,  so  weak,  unprotecteil  and  impressible,  may  be  dislocated  by  one 
error ;  and  ossified  into  a  growing  monster. 

We  need  only  to  prepare  space  for  their  play — by  removing  all  unpleas- 
ant things — and  all  the  powers  will  develop  of  themselves. 

The  new  world  which  the  infant  brings  with  him,  and  that  whidi  he 
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finds,  are  developed  from  within  him  by  instruction,  and  from  without  him 
by  knowledge ;  but  neither  of  them  yet  requires  the  plough  nor  sowing. 
Cheerfulness  is  the  heaven  under  which  everything  prospers  except 
poison.  It  is  at  once  the  ground  and  the  blossom  of  virtue,  and  its  crown« 
Children  should  live  in  their  paradise  as  did  our  first  parents,  those  truly 
first  children.  Kuusseau. 

The  universal  moral  sense  appears  very  early  in  children,  in  that  pleas- 
ure n  it  b  iscd  on  any  process  of  reasoning  nor  produced  by  instruction,  at 
what  is  rigtit  and  good. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  profound  basis  for  that  conscientious  faculty 
which  U  of.en  exhibited  so  remarkably  early,  and  which  displays  itself 
even  in  thi  countenance. 

The  c.iltivation  of  this  faculty,  which  if  neglected  may  very  easily  be- 
come extinct,  is  more  important  in  education,  in  proportion  as  a  purely 
moral  feeling  operates  to  promote  proper  morality  of  character ;  and  as  it 
is  more  oftjn  able  to  supply  the  place  of  the  reason,  especially  during  the 
years  when  it  is  undeveloped. 

The  natural  tendency  to  sympathy  and  imitation  silently  inclines  tfie 
susceptibilities  and  judgment  of  children  to  the  tone  of  what  is  most  fre- 
quent around  them.  The  consUnt  view  of  cruel  and  unjust  actions,  such 
aa  treachery,  oppression  and  abuse  of  subordinates,  either  quite  prevents 
the  sense  of  injustice  from  being  awakened,  or  if  it  is  awakened,  blunts  it 
again.  And  the  feelings  of  children  who  live  from  their  youth  up  under 
the  beneficial  influence  of  examples  of  uprightness,  humanity,  disinter- 
estedness, «!bc.,  will  become  excited — in  most  cases  at  least — against  every- 
thing of  a  1  opposite  character. 

Opinii)ns  on  moral  subjects  often  expressed  in  the  presence  of  the  child, 
have  much  infiuence  on  the  growth  of  the  moral  feelings.  It  is  similarly 
useful  to  state  actual  occurrences,  and  to  require  the  pupil  to  deci<lc  upon 
the  justije  and  injustice  of  tJiem.  And  they  should  be  made  to  perceive 
by  the  degree  of  approbation  and  encouragement  which  they  receive,  the 
degree  of  plea.sure  they  give  and  of  respect  due  them,  according  to  the 
moral  excellence  of  their  actions. 

Tlie  conscience,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  inward  j-udgment  upon 
the  moral  quality  of  our  own  actions,  should  be  kept  active ;  and  the 
pupil  should,  after  any  action,  be  made  to  be  either  satisfied  with  himself 
in  consequence  of  it,  or  dissatisfied,  ashamed  and  sorry,  as  the  case  may 
10  I'jire. 

I.iccs  ant  violent  fault-finding,  daily  mismanagement,  and  open  blame, 
Qiake  no  more  impression  than  do  excessive  commendations  for  good  ac- 
tions ;  which  cause  indifference  rather  than  encouragement. 

The  feelings  are  also  awakened  when  ideas  are  presented  to  the  children, 
so  far  as  there  are  connected  with  those  ideas  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sen- 
sations, by  their  power  to  recall  other  associated  ideas,  previously  accom- 
panied by  pleasure  or  pain.  Niemeveil 

The  strongest  distinction  between  men  and  beasts  is  neither  the  judg- 
ment nor  the  moral  quality  of  the  former ;  for  of  these  we  see  some  faint 
sparks  in  the  lower  creatures  ;  it  is  religion  ;  which  is  neither  an  opinion 
nor  a  tendency ;  but  the  heart  of  the  inward  man,  and  therefore  a  basis 
for  these  other  fiiculties. 

The  sublime  is  a  step  towards  religion ;  as  arc  the  stars  towards  infin- 
ity. 

Everywhere,  even  on  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  of  religion,  call  out 
the  devotional  and  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  child.  These  will  cover 
over  and  in  the  end  quite  conceal  the  object  that  excites  them. 
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Real  unbelief  docs  Dot  busy  itself  merely  about  single  assertions  and 
denials ;  it  seeks  to  produce  blindness  towards  everything. 

Arouse  in  the  child  the  all-powerful  sense  of  the  universe,  and  the  man 
will  raiiso  himself  above  the  world ;  the  eternal  over  the  changeable. 

The  real  Jacob's  ladder  has  no  rounds. 

It  is  not  hypocrisy  to  permit  a  child  to  discover  from  his  religious  books 
and  from  nature*s  book  of  secrets,  the  nature  of  everything  which  you 
can  not  explain  to  him. 

It  is  not  from  the  didactic  propositions,  but  from  the  historical  portion 
of  the  Bible,  that  real  religion  proceeds.  Kiciitek. 

The  religious  feelings  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  those  mj'sterious 
aspirations  und  sockings  ader  that  great  unknown  Being  who  is  not  fur  off 
fipom  eveiy  human  soul,  through  whom  and  in  whom  we  live  and  are. 
In  these  feelings  reverence,  humility,  and  consciousness  of  dependence  are 
united  with  love  and  confidence,  with  fear  of  displeasing  Uim,  and  with 
the  desire  of  pleasing  Him. 

The  religions  feelings  invigorate,  strengthen  and  elevate  the  moral  feel- 
ings to  a.  high  degree ;  and  thus  become  a  means  of  education,  when  the 
will  is  to  be  influenced. 

As  soon  OS  the  conscience  Inicomes  active,  which  is  usually  very  early, 

we  should  endeavor  to  awaken  an  interest  in  what  is  super-sensual ;  which 

can  be  done  by  leading  the  feelings  of  the  child  away  from  the  visible,  the 

'finite,  to  the  invisible,  the  infinite,  the  eternal ;  from  the  love  of  its  parents 

to  (lod,  who  is  love  itself. 

Care  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  not  to  blunt  the  religious  feelings 
by  wordy  preachments,  mechanical  rote-learning  of  forms  and  prayers, 
and  obligatory  religious  employments;  and  by  accustoming  the  children 
to  mere  pious  talk,  by  hypocritical  pretences  to  feeliitgs  which  are  at  their 
age  unnatural,  and  by  making  them  pray  when  no  real  devotion  is  felt 

But  the  religious  character  of  children  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
example  of  grown  persons,  especially  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  moments  when  their  souls  are  open  to  all  better 
impressions,  and  inclined  to  an  elevate<l  susceptibility,  and  above  all,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  our  Savior.  NiEiiEVEK. 

§n.    CrLTURE   OF  THE   REASON. 

Reason  is  a  spark  from  heaven  in  man.  CoxFucirs. 

For  your  guide,  take  Reason.  Pythacouas. 

The  noblest  and  most  excellent  is  the  reason ;  and  this  have  the  Gods 
given  to  us  Ireely.  EpictetIs. 

There  are  in  the  mind  two  faculties ;  by  means  of  ono  of  which  the  mind 
can  act  according  to  reason ;  while  the  other,  which  acts  quite  without 
the  rea.son,  can  still  obey  it.  It  is  these  two  faculties  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  good  and  virtuous. 

If  we  classify  the  properties  of  the  mind  in  this  way,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  in  which  of  them  to  seek  the  object  for  which  man 
should  labor ;  for  the  less  is  always  lor  the  sake  of  the  better.  But  the 
better,  in  the  soul  of  man  is,  the  reason.  Aristotle. 

Without  reason  there  can  be  no  virtue  ;  without  virtue,  no  happiness. 

EPICIKI'S. 

Pcjiceful  and  yet  vigorously  active,  joyous  and  yet  calm,  is  he  who  fol- 
lows Reason.  Makcus  Aikclus  Antoninus. 
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What  is  the  most  excellent  thing  in  man  ?  The  reason.  By  this  does 
he  excel  the  beasts ;  by  this  does  he  aspire  after  God.  Seneca. 

To  obey  reason  and  to  obey  God,  are  the  same. 

In  the  rejison  we  have  a  divine  guide,  obedience  to  whom  is  the  only 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  freedom.  Plutarch. 

What  is  more  divine,  in  man,  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  than  the  reason  ? 
By  it,  as  his  most  excellent  possession,  docs  man  connect  himself  with 
the  gods  ;  through  it  is  all  this  world  a  moral  community  of  gods  and  men. 

CiCEKO. 

When  the  reason  controls  the  material  impulses  of  the  mind,  man  is 
under  the  power  of  his  rightful  sovereign ;  and  it  is  this  control  which 
nature  dpsires,  to  infinity.  Aukelius  Alglstinus. 

Reason  constitutes  the  bond  between  God  and  ourselves. 

MosES  Maimomdes. 

The  reason — not  the  power  of  apprehending  what  is  visible,  what 
exists  in  time  or  space,  what  is  transitory,  by  means  of  the  eye,  ear,  and 
other  external  organs  ;  but  that  of  apprehending  the  super-sensual,  what 
is  elevated  above  space  and  time,  what  is  eternal,  «S:o.,  by  the  proper 
power  of  the  mind — is,  whether  considered  alone  or  in  its  relations  to  the 
understanding  and  other  mental  faculties,  the  mind  itself  in  its  highest' 
potentia  or  form  of  expression  ;  the  noblest  jewel  of  humanity  ;  the  true 
image  of  God ;  the  only  means  by  which  man  can  elevate  himself  from 
one  grade  of  perfection  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  the  constant  aspiration  of 
the  reason  after  the  ideal,  without  ever  being  able  to  entirely  attain  it 

The  reason,  therefore,  is  the  one  most  important  distinction  of  man  oVcif 
the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  like  him  in 
some  respects,  fiir  surpass  him  in  some  points,  but  show  no  indiciition  of 
reason,  because  they  neither  endeavor  after  any  ideal,  nor  can  improve 
themselves  by  their  own  powers. 

Reason,  like  all  other  faculties,  is  at  first  a  mere  capabilit)%  and  displays 
itself  only  unconsciously,  instinctively,  as  Ovid  very  correctly  observes: 
**  What  is  now  reason,  wjls  at  first  only  an  experiment" 

Reason  therefore  requires  development  The  training  of  the  reason  is 
the  highest  species  of  culture.  For  it  is  only  when  the  reason  is  devel- 
oped and  cultivated,  that  the  individual  can  be  termed  a  man,  in  the  fullest 
sense.  When  this  is  the  case,  he  lives  within  an  ideal  world,  without 
becoming  unfit  for  the  practical  world.  He  seeks  to  impress  upon  the 
latter  the  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  reason. 

The  culture  of  the  reason  includes  therefore  that  of  the  moral  faculty ; 
for  the  reason  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

It  is  foolish  to  fear  the  reason,  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  error  and  of  sin. 
The  moral  degradation  of  men  does  not  consist  in  their  reason,  but  in  the 
weakness  of  the  heart,  or  in  want  of  sufficient  power  of  will  to  obey  the 
reason,  when  our  desires  happen  to  point  in  a  ditlerent  direction. 

Krug. 

The  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  connection  of  truths  with 
each  other,  is  properly  termed  the  reason.  This  is  possessed  by  man,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  beings. 

That  shadowy  image  of  reason  which  we  observe  in  animals,  is  nothing 
except  the  expectation  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  a  case  apparently  simi- 
lar to  a  previous  one ;  but  without  any  knowledge  whether  the  same 
reason  exists.  Leibnitz. 

The  basis  of  wisdom  is  nature ;  which  means,  for  man,  to  obey  the 
reason. 
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The  hsppiness,  the  aim,  (he  altimate  destin  j  of  man,  that  in  which  con- 
sists his  |)eac(.%  his  fireedom,  his  enjoyment  in  this  worid,  consists  in  his 
recogT»!zinjr  reason  as  his  leader  and  gOTomor.  Integrity  is  a  firm  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  to  obey  the  counsels  of  reason.  P.  Cbaebos. 

He  who  endeavors  to  control  his  passions  by  the  bridle  of  reason,  and 
who  nx-og^iizes  the  (act  that  he  is  only  higher  than  a  beast  in  proportioo 
18  he  uses  his  reason ; — he  is  truly  a  man.  Petrajjcil 

To  express  scorn  for  the  reason,  is  a  folly  of  quite  a  new  kind,  and 
onknown  in  the  past.  To  declaim  against  the  reason  is  to  set  one^s  self 
in  opposition  to  the  truth ;  for  the  reason  is  the  collection  of  truths.  To 
vndenalue  the  reason  is  to  contemn  ourselves  and  our  ma^^t  excellent 
possession ;  r»r  the  chiefest  purj»osc  for  which  our  Creator  gave  it  to  us 
K,  the  recognition  of  truth  and  oliedienoe  to  it  Leibnitil 

Reason  is  a  light,  and  a  beautiful  light 

It  IS  a  verA*  grxat  and  inestimable  gift  of  God. 

If  all  tilings  liave  gone  according  to  desire,  and  undertakings  hare 
resulted  as  uell  and  fortunately  as  they  were  planned  shrewdly  and 
wisely,  then  the  reason  will  surely  bring  to  pass  something  great  and 
excellent ;  ::nd  will  have  grouniis  fi»r  congratulating  itself 

As  tlie  light  of  the  sun  is  excellent  and  wonderful,  so  ah^o  is  the  light 
of  tlie  rexMin  ;  and  with  a  light  far  more  excellent  than  the  sun's.  Yea, 
tberea>on,  ^ith  its  wisdom,  is  a  heaven  full  of  light  and  of  stars. 

What  the  sun  can  not  do,  that  the  reason  can  da 

AVhat  the  reason  is  opposed  to,  it  is  certain  that  God  is  much  more 
opp<jsed  to.  For  how  can  that  fail  to  be  opposed  to  the  divine  truth, 
which  is  opposed  to  reason  and  man's  truth  ?     (John  iii ;  12.) 

F»it}i  l<  not  a  knowledge  which  can  be  attained  through  the  senses, 
but  is  for  the  understanding  alone. 

It  is  a  matter  proved  beyond  the  need  of  demonstration,  that  the  reason 
is  of  all  things  the  most  excellent ;  of  all  things  in  this  life  the  best ;  a 
divine  possession.  Lctdeb. 

Can  V.  e  without  the  exereise  of  the  reason  read  in  the  great  book  of  the 
laws  of  CiCKi,  understand  our  rights  and  duties  as  laid  down  therein,  and 
correctly  a  I  ij  ly  its  principles?  J.  A.  Evekbaro. 

The  purpose  at  which  we  aim  L^  unlimited  control  by  the  rea.^n,  but 
nndiniinishcfl  sensitiveness  of  the  feelings.  This  union  is  the  great  and 
jet  unsolved  problem  of  humanity.  Foksteil 

O  fricnrl*! ;  man  is  ever  feeble  and  variable  in  his  actions.  But  when- 
erer  he  '!oes  attain  to  some  greatnc-ss,  to  some  strength  of  position, 
he  dois  it  only  by  virtue  of  a  lofty  idea  which  rules  in  his  mind  ;  bj'  act- 
ing from  the  reason,  which  is  the  pre-eminence  and  honor  of  his  nature, 
and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  inner  being,  and  of  God.  Jacobl 

At  the  head  of  all  the  roenUl  faculties  of  man  is  the  moral  reason ; 
which  has  authorized  an  unlimited  dominion  over  him,  by  virtue  of 
nature  LerselC  and  of  the  whole  original  organization  of  his  own  being. 

While  the  desire  of  happiness  seeks  incessantly  to  establUh  its  author- 
i^,  and  the  senses,  with  ever  new  attractions,  endeavor  to  employ  the 
man  in  the  v.luptuous  service  of  pleasure,  the  reason  stands  immovable  in 
its  legislative  dignity,  and  commands  him  with  an  urgency  that  knows  no 
rest,  to  govern  himself  only  by  her  laws,  and  by  strict  obedience  to  them,* 
to  secure  happiness  before  all  things. 

The  more  familiarly  we  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  reason, 
Uie  more  deeply  shall  we  be  cooYinoed  of  their  excellence. 

K.  H.  HETDEiisnGn. 
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The  reason  is  evidently  the  peculiar  and  true  life  of  our  nature,  the 
soul  of  the  mind,  the  bond  of  union  of  all  our  powers,  the  image  of  the 
eternal  and  unchanging  source  of  all  truth  and  all  existence ;  comprehend- 
ing itself,  and  rejoicing  in  itself. 

Without  the  reason,  we  could  do  nothing  except  to  act  at  variance  with 
ourselves,  and  should  be  more  under  the  influence  of  external  things  than 
of  ourselves.  Jacobi. 

All  our  knowledge  originates  with  the  senses,  proceeds  thence  to  the 
understanding,  and  ends  with  the  reason,  which  is  subordinate  to  no 
higher  authority  in  us,  in  working  up  intuitions  and  bringing  them  within 
the  highest  unity  of  thought 

We  clear  the  way  for  the  understanding  by  means  of  rules ;  and  from 
it  we  distinguish  the  reason,  by  calling  it  the  faculty  of  principles. 

•  Kant. 

We  have  secured  all,  when  we  have  gained  the  habit  of  employing  the 
mental  powers,  and  of  promoting  the  general  development  of  the  reason  ; 
a  faculty  so  long  and  so  zealously  denied  to  most  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  inhumanly  taken  from  them. 

Only  that  mind  which  thinks  for  itself,  and  investigates  for  itself  its 
relations  to  the  manifold  existences  around  it,  will  fulfill  its  destiny.  As 
we  begin,  so  we  end. 

Through  the  intricacies  of  all  possible  combinations,  we  return,  rich  in 
ourselves,  and  free,  to  our  original  innocence.  Fokster. 

To  the  reason  belongs  that  ruling  feeling,  that  predominating  idea^ 
with  rcferenco  to  which  all  the  other  ideas  and  feelings  have  their  places 
determined  and  by  means  of  which  there  is  established  in  the  mmd  a  su- 
preme and  unchangeable  will.  From  it  proceeds  that  unconquerable  faith, 
which  is  founded  upon  unconquerable  love;  and  with  this  faith,  that  holy 
obedience  which  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

On  this  point  there  has  been  but  one  opinion  in  all  times  and  among  all 
nations. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  practical  reason  has  ever  been  the  salt  of  the 
eartl  •  Jacobi. 

The  highest  power  of  thought,  the  faculty  of  ultimate  reasons  and  laws, 
is  the  re<ison. 

As  the  pupil  becomes  more  mature,  he  approaches  the  period  of  reason ; 
he  compares  several  judgments  ;  draws  conclusions  from  them  ;  and  fixes 
for  himself  upon  general  principles. 

All  that  has  before  been  accomplished  by  education  to  promote  the  de- 
velopmunt  of  the  knowing  faeulties,  has  had  the  double  tendency  of  mak- 
ing his  reason  earlier  active,  and  of  teaching  him  to  use  it 

£d  jcation  doim  not  seek,  by  hastening  the  period  of  reason,  to  weaken 
the  other  mental  faculties,  but  has  for  the  ultimate  object  of  all  its  efforts, 
to  firm  from  the  pupil  a  reasonably  thinking  and  acting  being ;  and  to 
render  the  future  reasonable  man  or  woman  visible  in  the  youth  or  maiden. 

Tills  object  will  be  especially  promoted,  besides  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion, in  a  more  philosophic:il  treatment  of  subjects,  and  an  increasing 
habit  of  general  opinions  and  conclusions,  by  such  a  sort  of  intercourse 
witii  the  young  as  shall  rather  tend  to  develop  themselves,  than  to 
draw  attention  to  their  youth  and  the  unripeness  of  their  understandings. 
,  This  last  mode  of  treatment  is  appropriate  only  for  super-subtle  youths, 
shallow  reasoners,  who  give  themselves  precociously  philosophic  airs ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  the  surest  way  of  keeping  young  people  too  long  in  a  stato 
of  immaturity. 

But  the  practice  of  often  and  carefully — ^but  without  their  observing 
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any  such  design — stating  general  principles  before  them  and  deciding  indi- 
yidual  cases  under  thcoi ;  of  causing  them  from  a  combination  of  several 
observations,  to  draw  conclusions  for  themselves  respecting  the  result 
of  one  or  another  thing,  and  thus  of  training  their  faculty  of  foreseeing; 
or  of  requiring  them  to  give  the  reason  why  a  thing  turned  out  thus  and 
so  : — this  will  continually  increase  the  degree  of  agreement  with  reason 
of  their  theoretical  and  practical  opinion,  and  will  early  accustom  them  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  their  own  thinking,  and  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  errors  to  which  the  speculative  reason  is  liable.         Niemever. 

That  is  a  beautiful  soul,  in  which  reason  and  the  senses,  duty  and  incli- 
nation, harmonize. 

It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  man  to  establish  a  complete  agreement  between 
his  two  natures ;  always  to  be  in  harmony  with  himself ;  and  to  act  with 
the  power  of  a  complete  and  collectively  assenting  humanity.  But  tliis 
beauty  of  character,  the  ripe  fruit  of  hunianit}',  is  but  an  idea,  to  attain 
to  which  he  should  indeed  strive  with  constant  watchfulness  ;  but  which, 
With  all  his  endeavors,  he  can  never  reach.  Schiller. 

What  is  it  that  we  value  in  all  human  labors,  and  which  we  require 
therein  ? 

Reason ;  plan  ;  and  foresight.         * 

If  these  are  wanting,  it  is  not  human  work  which  has  been  done,  it  is 
merely  an  exlubition  of  blind  power.  Hekdek. 

Man  should  be  educated  not  so  much  for  the  present  as  for  a  future  and 
better  condition  of  the  world  ;  that  is,  for  an  ideal  world. 

As  in  the  organization  of  a  state,  a  society,  a  school,  an  art,  something 
may  be  conceived  of  as  the  most  excellent,  and  as  attainable,  so  is  there 
also  in  humanity,  for  the  individual  man,  something  which  must  be  thought 
of  as  conceivable,  and  as  attainable. 

Can  the  educator  contemplate  any  more  worthy  object,  than  to  direct 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  towards  this  ideal  V  It  is  reckoned  a  great  and 
noble  thought  of  the  greatest  Trojan  hero,  when,  holding  Astyanax  in  his 
arms,  he  felt  that  the  measure  of  his  own  fame  was  too  small  for  his  son, 
and  uttered  his  hope  that 

*' When  he  shall  return  from  the  battle. 

All  must  cry  aloud.  Far  he  exceeds  his  father ! " 

And  shall  the  educator  alone  be  condemned  to  represent  the  plane  of 
attainment  upon  which  he  finds  the  present  age  to  his  pupil  as  the  highest, 
and  even  to  warn  him  against  daring  to  pass  beyond  it  ?  It  would  even 
be  better  to  leave  nature  and  circumstiinces  to  modify  him  as  they  might. 

Perfectibility  is  the  noblest  trait  of  human  nature.  It  constitutes  the 
line  of  distinction  between  us  and  the  other  beings  known  to  us;  who  are 
by  their  organism  complete  in  themselves.  And  therefore  the  thoughts 
of  men  can  not  frequently  enough  be  directed  to  this  noble  characteristic 
in  their  destm}*,  in  which  indeed  consists  the  flower  of  their  hopes  of 
immortality.  Niemeveii, 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  human  race  will  not  be  perpetuated  ;  but 
only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  noble  manhoo<l  propagated  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  The  autumn  scatters  thousands  of  seeds,  yet  scarce  one 
of  them  ripens  its  fruit ;  most  of  them  are  resolved  into  their  elements 
again.  Yet  if  a  single  one  reaches  maturity^  that  one  disseminates  a  liv- 
ing cloud  of  copies.  Schiller. 

The  happiness  which  in  the  obscure  distance  awaits  the  human  nice, 
our  pupil  will  look  forward  to  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  will  find  his  own 
happiness  in  lending  his  powers  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  this  happy  land. 

He  will  not  consider  that  when  the  golden  time  shall  come,  he  may  not 
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be  alive ;  he  knows  that  his  essential  humanity  can  not  die.  That  will 
live  when  tie  is  no  more ;  and  what  he  has  done  in  a  noble  human  spirit 
will  live  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  Wagmeb. 

§7.      CULTURE   OF   THE  APPETITES    AND  OF  THE   WILU 


God  has  given  us — ^as  is  said  every  day — a  free  will ;  which  must  be 
adorned  with  his  grace.  But  our  idea  is^  to  make  this  our  own  individual 
will.  For  when  we  do  according  to  our  own  pleasure,  and  as  we  will,  our 
will  is  not  free,  it  is  subject  to  us. 

A  really  free  will  is  that  which  does  not  desire  anything  of  itself,  but 
looks  to  the  will  of  God ;  by  which  means  it  remains  truly  free ;  depend- 
ent upon  no  place  or  thing.  That  can  never  be  called  free,  which  depends 
upon  another. 

Though  I  should  sweat  blood,  and  martyr  myself  to  death,  the  case 
would  come  under  the  samo  rule  ;  even  death  itself  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fear  nor  the  wrath  of  God.  What  does  it  avail  me,  then,  to  torture 
myself  long  or  to  death,  if  I  am  not  made  better  by  it  ? 

A  man  siiould  accustom  himself  to  have  a  superior  will;  contrary  to  his 
own  will,  and  never  to  feel  any  uncertainty,  except  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  but  one  will  instead  of  two  opposite  ones.  Thus  he  should  learn  to 
obey  this  superior  will  in  opposition  to  his  own  will.  For  he  who  has 
and  does  his  own  will,  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  will  of  God. 

When  our  nature  is  left  destitute  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  comes  under  the 
influence  and  impulses  of  the  evil  spirit  Lutuek. 

Man  may  be  said  originally  to  be  inclined  to  all  vices;  for  he  has  desires 
and  instincts^  which  intluence  him,  although  his  reason  impels  him  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Kant. 

It  is  a  generally  received  belief,  that  man,  properly,  can  have  only  so 
great  a  value,  as  he  has  moral  worth ;  that  it  is  only  moral  excellence, 
goodness  of  character,  holiness  of  thought  and  action,  which  forces  re- 
spect, even  from  those  who  are  fer  from  possessing  that  excellence ;  and 
that  all  other  human  perfections,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  have  only  a 
conditional  value ;  the  condition  being  the  consecration  of  all  the  powers 
to  a  proper  gloriticaition  of  God,  through  a  state  of  mind  in  harmony 
with  Him. 

.Elucation  has  already,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child,  taken  ad- 
vantigvj  of  the  first  moral  impulses,  and  by  awakening,  maintaining,  and 
cultivating  the  moral  feelings  of  its  pupils,  has  prepared  them  for  that  free 
control  of  them-iclves  which  the  law  prescribes  for  all.  It  must  now  fur- 
ther provide  that  what  was  previously  an  indistinct  feeling  or  imitation 
of  what  those  about  the  child  considered  right  and  proper,  should  become 
a  real  course  of  action  according  to  laws,  in  which  moral  and  assthetical 
cd .nation  shall  be  distinct 

Education  can  not  fail  of  its  purpose,  provided  it  does  not  overlook 
sucli  phenomena  in  the  world  of  childhood  and  youth  as  are  undeniable; 
an  1  in  particular  takes  note  of  the  following  truths : 

1.  There  are  in  all  children  tendencies  to  good  desires,  feelings,  and 
actions  ;  and  to  some,  evil  seems  entirely  a  stranger.     But  again, 

2.  All  children  are  not  only  capable  of  corruption,  but  have  even  more 
or  less  tendency  to  do  wrong,  even  before  the  time  when  they  can  be 
blamod  for  it ;  and  with  some  this  disposition  is  so  prominent  that  we  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  them  a  natural  tendency  to  evil. 

3.  This  disposition  towards  evil  arises,  in  many  children,  from  their 
circumstances,  or  first  impressions  or  examples;  in  others  from  bodily 
characteristics,  such  as  slowness  or  excitability  of  temperament,  or  early 
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weakness  or  frail  health  ;  and  there  arc  others  in  whom  all  these  causes  are 
either  absent,  or  do  not  reach  the  point  of  positive  manifestation. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  knowing  faculties  upon  the  desires  is  so  great 
that  we  can  argue  with  considerable  certainty  from  intellectual  endow- 
ments to  moral  endowments.  For  example ;  a  weak  understanding  is 
often  united  with  good  nature,  and  again,  often  with  ungovemableness ; 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  use  means  of  bodily  compulsion.  Remark- 
able mental  capacity  is  often  connected  with  frivolity,  and  again  with  ob- 
stinacy. Very  moderate  mental  power  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  fee- 
bleness in  liking  and  disliking.  Great  volatility  and  fickleness  indicate 
want  of  character. 

Since  moral  goodness  and  actual  virtue  can  result  only  from  freedom,  it 
follows  that,  until  the  individual  has  attained  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
reason,  those  qualities  can  not  be  ascribed  to  him.  Of  children,  therefore, 
we  can  only  say  tliat  they  possess  the  seeds  of  good  and  evil. 

The  principal  task  of  education  is,  while  it  has  reference  to  peculiarities 
of  character,  to  protect  and  strengthen  early  indications  of  goodness,  so 
that  every  impulse  shall  gain  power  only  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  moral 
Bense,  and  that  the  will  shall  be  strong  enough  to  subject  the  desires  to 
the  reason — to  that  faculty  which  judges  of  right  and  wrong. 

Education,  if  it  would  not  work  in  direct  opposition  to  nature  and  na- 
ture's purposes,  must  never  attempt  the  suppression  of  anv  of  the  natural 
faculties.  Nieueyeb. 

§8.      CULTURE   OF    CHARACTEB. 

It  is  always  indispensable  that  above  all  things  the  character  should  be 
trained  by  the  study  of  practical  philosophy. 

Or  are  those  to  bo  believed  who  claim  that  character  is  a  gift  of  nature, 
and  can  not  gain  by  instruction  ? 

What  a  wise  notion !  Instructors  are  employed  for  gaining  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  the  most  despised  handicrafts.  But  virtue — that  is, 
that  by  means  of  which  man  comes  nearer  to  the  immortal  gods,  than  by 
everything  else — can  we  have  virtue  imsought  and  without  efforts,  merely 
by  being  plated  in  the  world  f  Can  one  be  continent  who  docs  not  know 
what  continence  is?  or  brave,  if  he  is  not  in  some  way  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  death  ?  or  just,  if  he  does  not  know  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice  ? 

QUINTILIAN*. 

A  knowleilge  of  the  temperaments  is  important,  for  the  character  de- 
pends upon  them.  Melancholy  inclines  to  a  monkish  solitude ;  a  phleg- 
matic temperament  to  coarseness  and  stupidity ;  while  the  sanguine  are 
liable  to  variableness,  and  the  choleric  to  be  violent  All  have  their  pecu- 
liar faults. 

The  culture  and  discipline  of  the  temperament  can  only  be  successfully 
pursued  when  it  is  understood.  Only  he  who  is  master  of  his  tempera- 
ment can  claim  that  he  possesses  character ;  that  is,  a  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting  on  consistent  principles. 

Consistency  is  the  essence,  and  strength  of  mind  the  condition,  of  char- 
acter ;  and  accordingly  children,  youth,  and  women  have  little  character, 
and  many  men,  when  closely  considered,  none  whatever. 

The  ancients  evidently  had  more  character  than  we  have. 

Character  is  in  the  moral  world  what  the  bony  system  is  in  the  phys- 
ical constitution. 

The  man  of  character  is  like  Minerva ;  mild^  cheerful,  noble,  but  with 
helm  and  shield. 

Strength  of  mind  without  greatness  of  mind  makes  the  worst  character. 
Strength  of  mind,  together  with  greatness  and  goodness  of  mind,  are  tha 
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only  constituents  of  that  character  which  Plato  called  virtue ;  of  that 
higher  grade  of  mental  perfection  whicti,  as  he  expresses  it,  makes  man 
like  the  gods. 

**Thus  stands  a  mount  of  God, 

Its  foot  in  storms, 

Its  head  in  sunbeams." 

Only  of  a  man  of  character  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  master  of  his  home: 
not  merely  of  wife,  child  and  household,  but  o(  himself,  both  soul  ana 
body,     lie  is  sufficient  unto  himself 

To  posscsii  a  tirm  character  is  a  happiness,  if  circumstances  favor  it 

Authar  of  ^"iJem^criCusJ** 

The  head  should  think,  clearly  and  correctly.  The  heart  should  feel 
warmly,  and  should  have  truth  and  justice  for  its  element 

The  perfect  man  must  have  within  himself  power  to  shape  out  his  own 
happiness  alone  and  independently  of  other  men;  must  be  active;  and 
must  do  whatever  he  does  with  all  his  senses  and  strength,  for  the  sake  of 
good,  not  for  the  sake  of  other  men. 

He  must  possess  enough  of  bodily  powers  to  endure  the  nature  which 
surrounds  him,  courageously  to  free  himself  from  danger,  and  bravely  and 
boldly  to  oppose  whatever  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  Ins  own 
head  and  heart  He  should  be  full  of  love  to  other  men,  and  to  God ;  and 
inspired  by  views  of  inward  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 

SCHLOSSEU. 

The  man  of  character  is  always  the  same ;  he  becomes  r6  through  the 
principle  ''maintain  yourself,  and  contain  yourself;"  and  by  a  strength- 
ening process  of  mind  and  bod}'. 

It  is  education  that  must  fulfil  the  task  of  rendering  the  faculties  prac- 
tically useful  in  the  world ;  the  body,  hard ;  the  heart,  soft ;  the  head, 
right 

The  man  of  character  proceeds  in  a  right  line,  like  a  sunbeam,  and  lives 
as  peacefully  as  the  sunbeams  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  while  storms 
and  tempests  rage  below.     He  is  the  really  wise  man. 

Author  of  ^^DemocritiuJ^ 

" Though  the  heavens  should  fall, 

A  wise  man  might  be  covered  up. 
But  not  dismayed  at  all." 

Virtue,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Menon  of  Plato,  can  not  bo  taught,  like  a 
science  or  an  art,  like  medicine  for  instance,  or  horse-taming;  or  other- 
wise Themistoclcs  and  Pericles  would  have  educated  their  sons  to  be  good 
men ;  which  with  all  their  pains  they  could  not  do. 

This  is  true ;  and  proves  itself,  in  this ;  that  virtue  is  not  an  external 
influence  but  a  personal  self-directed  endeavor,  in  which  are  met  difficul- 
ties of  a  kind  entirely  different  from  those  which  attend  other  efforts. 

A  pupil  does  not  believe  what  his  teacher  tells  him,  but  insists  on  be- 
coming wise  by  his  own  experience. 

Even  Socrates  was  obliged  to  confess  that  even  the  godlike  man  must 
first  learn  what  truth  and  virtue  are,  before  he  can  trust  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  Genius. 

Therefore,  next  to  religion,  which  includes  the  first  and  loftiest  tniths 
of  all  human  knowledj^e,  ethics  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  departments 
of  knowlcrlge.  Upon  it  depends  all  cultur^^  and  the  real  perfection  and 
personal  dignity  of  man ,  and  every  one  who  lays  claim  to  the  nobility  of 
our  nature,  needs  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Ethics  develops  within  us  the  more  elevated  properties  of  humanity. 
Almost  all  other  sciences  exercise  only  the  memory  or  reason ;  but  ethics 
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transmutes  truth,  through  uncontrolled  aciion,  into  goodnoN ;  i.i;.u«..s  the 
wisdom  wuicn  is  wimin  us*  ulivc ;  ai^u  inio^gu  it,  |iruuuce>  goui*ke  actions. 
Through  it,  man  Uccouics  a  iicaVciii^  i^^.mi  in  an  earuujk  luim.  (Acta, 
xvii;  ~o.)  it  bi'c-aK.s  uuvvn  tiie  uuuniuua  ol  tlic  pa.sshiii>,  v\;..^ii  ^o  often 
degrauc  UiC-ii  Uciow  luc  lc\cl  ot  UcaM^;  icplaccs  the  aul.  t>iilv  ot  the 
allcL'Uuihs  1)\  uiai  of  pruuoiico  and  2»cil-co..tioi ;  uud  kc'i'p>  i..^  i^cinigsund 
the  laiioy  witliin  \VL>e  bounu2». 

Ethics  lays  open  the  true  source  of  pure  pleasure  (John  xiv;  27,  xvi; 
22.  Ivoin.  v;  5.):  and  fives  dijri.ity  and  unity  to  the  character.  It  re- 
moves that  diftcrence  hciween  thinking  and  acting  wliich  is  so  ti<  •  hlesomo 
to  men,  places  its  proper  value  on  every  action,  does  away  wi.i  :iie  non- 
morality  of  actions,  removes  the  pain  of  the  conscience  and  the  couieUipti- 
ble  spirit  of  false  piety. 

"Where  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  will  is  reasonnhle  and  wise, 
all  the  steps  of  the  journey  along  the  pathway  of  life  ot  thciudcives  assume 
a  harmony  with  each  other. 

Popular  morals  may,  like  the  decalogue,  be  expressed  in  single  com- 
mands or  prohihitirms ;  but  a  more  jK-rfect  system  comprehends  tiie  whole 
man,  and  inspires  unity  and  consistency  inio  all  bis  actions. 

\oN  Ammon. 


IX.    SUBJECTS  ASD  MEANS  OF  ISSTRUCTIOJf. 

§  1.       LANGUAGE. 


Tub  true  writing,  of  which  writing  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is 
only  a  shadow — is,  vivid,  living  speecb.  Plato. 

One  can  leam  German,  or  anything  else,  much  better  from  oral  dis- 
course at  homa,  in  the  market,  in  u  sermon,  than  out  of  books. 

The  letters  mike  doid  words  ;  speech  is  living  words,  which  have  not 
that  character  and  fon-o  when  written,  that  tliey  receive  when  spoken 
from  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  man. 

Where  is  there  a  single  language  which  any  one  has  learned  to  speak 
well  an  1  c:>rrcctly,  from  a  grannnar  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  even  those  languages  which  have  the  most  certain 
rules,  such  as  the  Latin  and  (J reek,  have  been  learned  rather  by  practice 
and  habit  thin  from  the  rules  ? 

The  art  of  grammar  teaches  or  points  out  what  words  signify. 

But  tirst  it  must  be  known  and  understood  what  the  thing  represented 
is. 

Knowledge  is  two-fold  ;  of  words,  and  of  things. 

But  he  wlio  has  no  knowledge  of  things,  will  not  be  helped  by  having 
a  knowledge  of  words. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  "  AV^hat  one  does  not  comprehend 
well,  of  that  he  can  not  talk  well.'* 

Our  own  times  have  furnished  abundant  instances  of  this;  for  verv 
many  learned  and  eloqucn**  persons-  have  put  forth  things  utterly  foolish 
and  ridiculous,  by  reason  of  lumng  undertaken  to  treat  of  what  they  do 
not  undoTst'ind. 

But  one  who  is  really  master  of  his  subject  will  teach  well,  and  will 
reach  the  heart,  although  he  may  be  homely  and  unready  of  speech. 

Thus  Ciito  surpjissed  Cicero  when  he  spoke  in  the  senate ;  for  no  one 
considered  whether  he  uttered  his  opinions  elegantly,  or  without  any 
ornament 

And  accordingly  the  understanding  of  words,  or  of  the  grammar,  will 
be  eas}',  if  the  knowled;;^  of  the  things  is  thorough,  as  says  Horace : 
"  \Vord-i  follow  easily,  if  things  are  rightly  conceived,  understood  and 
treated" 

But  where  the  understanding  of  these  things  is  not  present,  a  knowl- 
edge of  words  is  useless. 

Yet  I  must  not  be  undci*stood  to  reject  grammar,  which  is  (piite  neces- 
sary ;  but  only  to  assert,  that  to  >;tu(ly  giammar  only,  without  thingti 
themselves,  is  useless. 

Of  all  God's  gifts,  speech  is  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent,  and  by 
this  alone  is  man  distinguished  above  other  creatures,  although  some  of 
these  are  his  superiors  in  some  endowments,  one  in  seeing,  another  in 
hearing,  another  in  smelling,  &c. 

But  no  one  of  them  can  speak  ;  which  is  a  token  that  speech  pertains 
to  a  higher  grade  of  intellect. 

Language  is  the  sheath  in  w^hich  is  kept  the  sword  of  the  mind  •  the 
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casket  in  which  we  preserve  our  jewel ;  the  vessel  in  which  wo  secure 
our  drink  ;  the  storehouse  where  we  lay  up  our  food. 

If  we  neglect  to  study  languages,  (which  may  God  forhid  I)  we  shall 
not  only  lose  tlic  gospel,  but  shall  in  the  end  become  unable  to  read  or 
write  correctly  eitiier  Latin  or  German.  Lutuer. 

Language,  that  exclusive  possession  of  reasoning  beings,  that  first-bom 
•evidence  of  the  immortal,  the  super-human  and  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
us,  is  the  greeting  of  spirit  to  spirit,  by  which  the  likeness  of  our  various 
natures  and  destinies  is  mutually  revealed. 

Yet  we  can  not  express  in  words  the  thousandth  part  of  that  which  wo 
actually  think,  but  only  a  few  points  of  the  rapid  stream  of  thought, 
from  the  crests  of  its  highest  waves. 

For  the  operation  of  thinking  is  wonderfully  rapid  in  movement,  com- 
parable to  no  material  motion. 

And  as  the  earthly  body  in  many  respects  cripples  and  fetters  the  spirit, 
and  in  like  manner  language  is  only  a  wearisome,  difficult  and  imperfect 
means  of  setting  forth  its  i*apid  movements. 

But  the  natural  difficulty  of  speaking  is  an  excellent  counterbalance  to 
tho  rapid  activity  of  the  mind  ;  for  the  latter  is  thus  obliged  to  consider 
each  object  more  closely  and  longer,  and  thus  obtains  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  it,  and  beco:ncs  itself  more  intelligent  in  its  action. 

Although  therefore  thought  is  possible  without  language,  as  we  sec  in 
the  case  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  not  otherwise  deficient,  and  of  young 
children,  and  although  thought  is  not  the  result  of  words,  but  words  of 
thoughts,  still  language  renders  our  ideas  more  various,  clear,  vivid,  and 
definite.  And  language  is  moreover  the  medium  of  the  reciprocal  com- 
munication and  expansion  of  our  ideas  and  our  knowledge. 

Thus  arises  the  duty  of  using  much  effort  to  perfect  ourselves  in  lan- 
guage ;  in  part  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  other 
minds,  and  in  part  for  the  sake  of  greater  intelligibility  to  ourselves. 

He  who  can  think  clearly,  will  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly ;  and 
vice  versa^  he  who  can  make  himself  understood  by  others,  shows  that  he 
himself  tliinks  and  comprehends  clearly. 

As  words  may  be  considered  the  garment  of  thoughts,  so  may  language 
collectively  be  considered  a  picture  of  the  soul. 

And  since  therefore  thou  findest  pleasure  in  adorning  thy  body,  do  thou 
not  bestow  less  care  upon  thy  si)eech,  which  is  the  body  of  thy  mind. 

ZSCUOKKE. 

If  any  one  should  propose  to  us  the  question  :  How  can  our  perceptions 
by  our  eyes  and  by  all  our  other  senses,  not  only  be  embodied  in  sounds, 
but  so  communicated  by  them,  that  they  shall  express  thoughts  and  call 
up  thoughts  ?  no  doubt  this  problem  woald  be  taken  to  be  tlie  notion  of 
an  insane  mind ;  substituting  the  most  dissimilar  things  for  each  other ; 
color  for  sounds,  sounds  for  thoughts,  and  thoughts  lor  a  sound  that  can 
represent. 

But  God  has  in  fact  solved  this  problem. 

A  breath  of  our  mouth  becomes  a  picture  of  the  world,  and  the  type  in 
another  soul  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Upon  the  motion  of  a  bre.ith  of  air  depends  all  that  man  has  ever  Uiought 
or  willed  or  done  or  will  do ;  for  we  should  all  be  yet  wandering  m  the 
woods,  had  not"  this  divine  breath  breathed  upon  us,  and  passed  over  our 
lips  like  a  magic  sound. 

The  whole  history  of  humanity  with  all  the  treasures  of  its  traditions 
and  its  culture,  are  nothing  but  a  result  of  this  divinely  solved  riddle. 

Where  woidd  be  the  use  of  all  our  iustrumcnts,  our  brain,  our  senses, 
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our  hands,  our  erect  attitude,  unless  the  Creator  had  given  us  a  moving 
spring  to  set  them  ail  in  action — the  divine  gift  of  speech  ? 

Only  by  speech  is  the  slumbering  reason  awakened. 

Only  by  speech  is  it  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  all  the  other  senses 
becomi;  one  in  action ;  and  unite  themselves  with  the  creative  thoughti 
which  the  ^ands  and  other  members  only  obey. 

The  boy  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  killed  his  brother  in  mere  imitation, 
when  he  saw  him  kill  an  animal,  showed  strikingly  how  little  capable  is 
man,  without  speech,  of  attaining  to  reasonable  ideas  even  while  living 
amongst  mon ;  and  in  what  a  barbarous  condition  all  his  impulses  remain. 

Min^s  org  ins  of  speech  arc  the  rudder  of  his  reason  ;  and  speech  is  a 
heavenly  spark  which  kindles  into  a  flame  our  senses  and  our  thoughts. 

A  pe  )ple  h;is  no  idea  for  which  it  has  no  word. 

Th'j  most  vivid  intuition  must  remain  a  dim  feeling,  until  the  soul  appre- 
hends so. no  characteristic  of  the  object,  and  by  means  of  a  word  preserves 
it  in  the  memory,  the  recollection,  the  understanding,  and  tradition. 

Only  Unguige  has  rnxdo  mm  human,  by  inclosing  as  by  a  dam,  the 
monstrous  tioo J  of- his  passions. 

Language  is  the  great  companion  of  man. 

By  it  men  combine,  greet  each  other,  and  conclude  a  loving  alliance. 

I  still  see  the  Uotneric  heroes,  and  feel  the  complaints  of  Ossian, 
though  the  shadows  of  the  singers  and  of  their  heroes  fled  away  fro:a 
earth  so  long  ago. 

Thj  motion  of  a  breath  has  made  them  immortal  and  has  brought  up 
their  forms  before  me ;  the  voices  of  the  dead  sound  in  my  ears ;  and  I 
know  their  long  silent  thoughts. 

Whatever  the  hurnin  mind  has  ever  conceived,  what  the  wise  men  of 
the  past  have  thought,  comes  to  me  by  speech  alone. 

By  it,  my  thinking  soul  is  connected  with  tluit  of  the  first  man,  and 
perhaps  with  the  last 

Ling:iag3  is  the  miJe  of  expression  of  the  reason;  by  which  alone  it 
assumes  a  tangible  form,  and  can  be  communicated.  IlmmBii. 

Poets  in  all  agos  have  in  a  simple  loving  way  praised  speech  as  the  most 
joyful  gift  of  he  wen ;  an  J  cultivated  men  of  every  clime  have  deeply  felt 
what  a  wonJrous  gift  was  that  of  communicating  thought 

What  light  an  J  air  are  to  the  silent  vegetable  world,  that  is  language  to 
the  hurnin  race. 

In  it,  it  bre.ithss  forth  its  pleasures  and  sorrows ;  and  only  in  the 
momenU  of  the  highest  pleasure  and  deepest  sorrow  is  expression  want- 
ing t)  human  lips. 

What  color,  or  still  coarser  materials,  are  to  the  artist,  that  are  winged 
words  to  the  poet  Dippolt. 

I  willingly  grant  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  much  edu* 
cation,  and  even  much  real  learning,  is  possible  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  learned  I  inguages. 

That  body  of  ideas  which  constituted  the  culture  of  the  ancients,  has 
gradually  become  fused  into  the  general  mass  of  thought  We  arc  living 
upon  the  capital  which  has  been  amassed  during  the  past  ages.  Ilumaa 
culture  is  a  lengthening  chain. 

One  generation  is  the  heir  of  another. 

But  this  inheritmcc  is  of  substance  only. 

The  form  of  what  is  inherited  must  always  depend  upon  the  time  Vid 
its  attendant  circumstances. 

We  know  at  the  present  day  not  only  what  the  ancients  knew,  but  in 
many  cases  infinitely  more. 

But  with  no  nation  in  the  world  is  the  form  of  the  inheritance  they 
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have  Icfl  us  so  closely  connected  with  the  substance,  as  with  the  ancients, 
especially  the  Greeks. 

The  idea,  indeed,  was  with  them  only  one  portion  of  their  culture.  The 
other,  and  one  thought  quite  as  important,  was,  expression,  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  senses  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  beauty. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Greek  ta.ste  has  among  all  cultivated  people  been 
accepted  as  in  more  than  one  sen.se  the  standard  of  taste. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  beauty  of  form,  which  renders  indispensable  to 
every  one  desirous  of  comprehending  it,  the  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages.  Tegneil 

A  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  is  entirely  sufficient  for  most  of  the 
lower  cla.sses  and  for  women. 

A  knowledge  of  one  or  another  foreign  language  is  necessary  to  many  of 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks. 

But  a  higher  purpose  is  contemplated  by  those  who  consider  the  knowl- 
edge of  language  a  formal  means  of  intellectual  training,  or  who  seek  by 
means  of  it  to  attain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  ideas  and 
feelings  and  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  has  communicated,  at  the 
roost  various  periods  and  among  the  most  nations,  either  to  cotemporarics 
or  to  posterity. 

Considered  in  themselves,  the  living  languages,  especially  the  European, 
are  of  the  most  immediate  interest  to  us  ;  and  among  these  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian. 

The  first  has  in  the  course  of  a  long  period,  become  almost  a  universal 
language,  though  perhaps  as  accidentidly  as  the  Latin  became  the  univer- 
sal language  of  the  learned  world. 

Otherwise,  the  English  language  is  incontestably  not  only  that  which 
is  most  nearly  related  to  our  own,  but  its  spirit  and  literature  are  most 
nearly  related  to  ours;  and  that  spirit  has  perhaps  had  still  more  inlluenec 
upon  our  aisthctic  culture — an  influence  which  that  preference  for  French 
works  whirli  at  one  time  rose  into  a  folly,  could  never  equally  attain — than 
even  the  diliircnt  reading  of  the  British  classics. 

The  Italian  language  earliest  reached  its  perfection  in  prose  and  verse. 

Its  master-pieces  surjiass  the  rotemporary  French  and  English  ones. 

It  has  from  the  fii*st  been,  more  than  any  other,  connected  with  music. 

NlEMEVEH. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  consideration  of  them  hath  produced 
the  science  of  grammar :  for  man  still  striveth  to  reintegrate  himself  in 
tho.se  benedictions  fron)  which  by  his  fault  he  hath  been  deprived  ;  and 
as  he  hath  striven  against  the  first  generjil  curse  by  the  invention  of  all 
other  arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  of  the  second  general  curse, 
which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  grammar:  whereof  the 
use  in  a  mother  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreign  tongue  more ;  but  most  in 
such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned 
only  to  learned  tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  natures  ;  the  one  pop- 
ular, which  is  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for 
intercourse  of  speech  as  for  understsuiding  of  authors ;  the  other  i)hilo- 
sophical,  examining  the  power  and  nature  of  words,  as  they  are  the  foot- 
steps and  prints  of  reason ;  which  kind  of  analog}'  between  words  and 
reason  is  handled  sffffrfdm,  brokenly,  thongh  not  entirely ;  and  therefore 
I  can  not  report  it  deficient,  though  I  think  it  very  worthy  to  be  reduced 
into  a  science  by  itself.  Bacon. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES  OBNERALLT. 

Nobly  does  AristoUe  observe,  that  if  there  were  beings  who  had  always 
liyed  tinder  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  in  magnificent  dwellings,  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  and  everything  which  belongs  to  prosperous 
life ;  but  who  had  never  come  above  ground ;  who  had  heard,  however, 
by  fiime  and  report,  of  the  being  and  power  of  the  gods  ;  if  at  a  certain 
time  the  portals  of  the  earth  being  thrown  open,  they  had  been  able  to 
emerge  from  those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  us ;  when 
suddenly  they  had  seen  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky  ;  had  perceived 
the  vastness  of  the  clouds  and  the  force  of  the  winds ;  had  contemplated 
the  sun,  his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and  still  more  his  effectual  power, 
that  it  is  he  who  makes  the  day  by  the  diffusion  of  his  light  through  the 
whole  sky ;  and  when  night  had  darkened  the  earth,  should  then  behold 
the  whole  heavens  studded  and  adorned  with  stars,  and  the  various  lights 
of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  risings  and  the  settings  of  all  these 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  courses  fixed  and  immutable  in  all  eternity ; 
when,  I  say,  they  should  see  these  things,  truly  they  would  believe  that 
there  were  gods,  and  these,  so  great  things,  arc  their  works. 

AitisTOTLE,  quoted  hy  Cicero  **rfd  Natura  Deorum^^^  11,  §  80. 

Man  is  led,  by  his  elevated  nature,  to  recognize  the  power  of  God,  and 
to  direct  his  life  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge. 

But  he  can  only  investigate  the  operation  of  the  eternal  Creator,  Law- 
giver  and  Upholder  of  the  universe,  only  just  so  far  as  he  penetrates  into 
the  interior  of  nature. 

Wisdofh  consists  in  this ;  in  not  deviating  from  the  clearly  recognized 
laws  of  nature,  but  in  regulating  our  conduct,  of  our  own  free  will, 
according  to  our  conviction  of  its  order  and  its  example. 

But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  mind  sound, 
active,  strong,  pure  and  peaceful ;  by  neglecting  nothing  that  pertains  to 
life ;  by  setting  upon  nothing  a  higher  value  than  it  deserves,  &c. 

Toward  this  end  the  higher  studies  of  nature  conduct  us.       Seneca. 

In  philosophy,  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  our  master,  but  we 
should  philosophize  freely,  according  to  the  indication  of  our  senses,  our 
reason,  and  books. 

For  do  we  not  live  within  the  garden  of  nature,  as  much  as  the  ancient 
philosophers  ?  Why  should  we  not  use  our  eyes  and  cars  as  much  as  they 
did  ?  Why  should  we  study  the  works  of  nature  under  other  teachers 
than  our  own  senses  ?  Why  should  we  not,  instead  of  dead  books,  open 
the  living  book  of  nature,  in  which  there  is  to  he  seen  far  more  than  any 
one  person  can  ever  tell  ?  And  their  mode  of  examination  is  far  superior, 
both  in  pleasure  and  profit 

We  are,  moreover,  advanced  far  beyond  the  ancient  philosophers,  by 
the  experiences  of  so  many  centuries. 

To  instruct  youth  rightly,  is  not  to  pour  into  them  a  mish-raash  of  words, 
phrases,  sentences  and  opinions,  gathered  together  out  of  the  old  authors; 
but  to  open  their  understandings  to  things  themselves ;  so  that  from  this 
source,  shall  flow  many  little  books,  as  from  a  living  fountain. 

Hitherto,  the  schools  have  not  labored  to  cause  children  like  young  trees, 
to  gain  strength  and  growth  through  their  own  roots,  but  have  only  sought 
to  decorate  them  with  things  picked  elsewhere. 

Thus  they  teach  the  young  to  deck  themselves  like  iEsop^s  jackdaw, 
with  borrowed  plumes. 

They  do  not  exhibit  these  things  themselves,  as  they  are,  but  tell  them 
what  one  and  another  and  another  have  thought  and  written  about  them ; 
so  that  it  is  taken  to  be  evidence  of  the  greatest  learning,  if  a  man  knows 
many  discordant  opinions  of  many  people  about  many  Uiings. 

10 
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~  Therefore  it  his  happened  thmt  most  persons  do  nothin{^  except  to 
mske  extracts  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  opinions  from  authors,  and 
to  construct  their  own  learning  from  them,  in  this  way,  like  a  centa 

Where  is  the  use  of  occupying  yourself  with  the  opinions  of  another, 
when  the  question  is  about  your  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself? 

To  recapitulate :  man  must  be  led,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  draw  hk 
wisdom  from  books,  but  from  the  study  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  oaks  and 
beeches.  That  is,  they  must  know  and  investigate  things  themselves; 
not  merely  other  men's  observations  of  them  and  testimonies  of  such 
observations. 

In  this  way  we  shall  be  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

CoMfiMirs. 

True  knoir ledge  leads  to  God.  Hcmboldt. 

Although  we  can  not  completely  comprehend  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
although  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  wonderful 
world,  until  we  comprehend  the  counsels  of  the  eternal  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  yet,  in  our  darkness,  every  view  and  every  examination  of  the 
order  of  this  beautiful  creation,  is  an  approach  towards  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  virtue,  because  wc  thereby  learn  to  love  and  observe  order  and 
moderation  in  our  own  actions. 

As  men  were  evidently  endowed  by  God  with  powers  fitted  for  the 
observation  of  nature,  we  ought  to  like  and  to  study  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  the  laws,  the  movements  and  the  properties  of  bodies. 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  things  in  nature  which  we  can  not 
understand,  should  not  discourage  us  from  investigating ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently God's  will  that  we  should  follow  his  footsteps  in  the  creation. 

Let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  that  everlasting  academy  where  we  shall 
be  able  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  nature ;  because  the  Master  of 
nature  will  there  explain  to  us  its  ideas  themselves. 

The  regular  order  of  the  starry  heavens  proclaims  God. 

IfXLAKCTHOH. 

My  library  shall  consist  of  the  threefold  book  of  God. 

My  philanthropy  shall  be  to  observe  and  wonder,  with  David,  at  the 
heavens  and  the  works  of  God ;  and  that  God,  the  Lord  of  so  vast  a 
universe,  will  condescend  to  look  upon  so  weak  a  worm  as  L 

My  medicine  shall  be,  frugal  food  and  frequent  fasting. 

My  jurisprudence,  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  mei 

My  theology,  to  take  the  Bible  as  did  the  dying  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
press  it  to  my  heart  and  say,  I  believe  what  is  written  in  this  book. 

COMENICS. 

Philosophy  superficially  studied  leads  away  fi*om  God;  profoundly 
studied,  back  again  to  him.  Bacoh. 

We  are  yet  in  the  very  dawn  of  our  future  life ;  because  we  are  begin- 
ning agnin  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  God's  creatures  which  we  lost  in 
Adam's  fall. 

Even  now  we  understand  them  more  correctly  than  under  the  papacy. 

We  begin,  by  God's  grace,  to  comprehend  his  magnificent  works  and 
wonders,  even  from  the  bud,  as  soon  as  we  reflect  how  all-powerful  is  the 
good  God. 

Therefore  we  praise  and  glorify  him  and  thank  him. 

In  his  creatures  we  see  the  power  of  his  word,  how  mighty  it  is. 

When  he  spoke,  it  was  done. 

Consider  a  peach-stone.  Though  its  shell  is  extremely  hard,  yet  it  is 
fiNTced  to  open  when  the  time  comes,  bv  the  soft  kernel  within. 

Adam  needed  no  book,  for  he  had  the  book  of  nature.    All  the  pstri- 
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ftrchs  and  prophets,  Christ  and  the  apostles,  cite  very  much  from  thai 

book.  LUTllBB. 

But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  tlia 
air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee. 

Or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
shall  declare  unto  thee. 

Who  knowoth  not  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrou^t 
this?  Bible.     Job^  xii ;  7~'J. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handy  work.  Bible.     iV  xix  ;  1. 

For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seja,  being  undurstooJ  by  tUe  things  that  are  made,  even  his  etor- 
nal  power  and  Godhead  Bible.     Eom.  i ;  20. 

We  are  atoning  for  the  sins  of  our  first  parents,  and  we  imitate  them. 

Th'jy  desired  to  be  like  God. 

We,  their  posterity,  desire  it  still  more  earnestly ;  for  we  form  worlds, 
prescrib'j  to  nature,  and  require  that  all  things  should  be,  not  as  they 
actually  are,  and  as  will  harmonize  with  things  as  they  are,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  folly. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  impress  the  seal  of  our  own  image  upon  the 
works  of  GoJ,  mstead  of  diligently  studymg  the  seal  of  the  Oreatur. 

Therefore  is  it  that  we  have  deservedly  and  for  tiie  second  time  lost  our 
dominion  over  the  creatures. 

Man  ou^ht,  however,  humbly  and  reverently  to  open  the  book  of  creft- 
tion,  to  study  it  constantly ;  and  having  freed  himself  from  prejudices, 
chastely  anl  with  his  soul  to  endeavor  to  live  according  to  that  book. 

That  book  is  written  in  the  speech  of  those  disciples  who  went  forth  to 
the  enU  of  the  earth  j^t  is  untouched  by  the  confusion  at  Bab;3l ;  and 
men  miy  stuJy  it  ancrbecome  as  little  children ;  and  ought  not  to  be 
asham^i  to  study  oven  its  very  alphabet. 

It  treats  UDt  only  of  a  contemplative  pleasure,  but  of  the  concerns  and 
of  the  happiness  of  man  ;  and  of  their  active  faculties.  For  man,  a 
servant  and  expounder -of  nature,  can  attain  to  results  and  to  knowledge^ 
only  in  prop  )rtion  as  he  comprehends  the  order  of  nature  either  by  expert- 
me.it  or  by  obSviriration. 

He  Cin  not  know  or  produce  effects,  beyond  that  limit 

For  no  powers  can  either  dissolve  or  break  the  chain  of  caase  and 
effjct ;  nor  will  nature  be  overcome,  except  by  obedience  to  her  laws. 

GoJ  forbid  that  we  should  set  up  a  vision  of  our  own  imaginations,  for 
a  picture  of  the  world.  May  he  rather  be  gracious  unto  us,  grant  us  his 
blsssing,  .so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish  a  discovery  and  right 
observation  of  the  signs  and  the  seal  which  lie  has  impressed  upon  Ilis 
ctQ  itures. 

Of  the  kingd)m  of  natural  science,  as  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is 
true  th.it  we  must  become  as  little  children  in  order  to  enter  it 

The  immeiiate  and  direct  spiritual  intercourse  between  man  and  the 
creation  must  be  re-established 

Knowle  l^e  is  a  pyramid,  whose  basis  is  history  and  experience. 

Upon  these  rests  physics  ;  on  this,  metaphysics. 

The  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  God's  creative  power. 

To  be  correct,  ancient  history  should  be  called  new ;  and  the  newer, 
old ;  for  the  former  treats  of  the  youth  of  the  human  race,  the  latter  of 
the  subsequent  periods,  down  to  the  present  time.  Bacon. 
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§2.      NATmiAL  SCIENCES. 

In  the  construction  of  the  world,  in  that  ever  wise  and  ever  consistent 
6rder  of  things  which  is  maintained  both  in  its  greatest  and  smallest  parts, 
we  may  most  clearly  recognize  the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  the  un- 
ehan^ng  Creative  Spirit 

This  is  the  only  path  by  which  we  can  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  Creft- 
lor  in  his  power,  in  his  existence ;  and  it  is  from  such  a  knowledge  that 
we  can  gain  real  and  unprejudiced  religion.  KoBBELEK.i 

Astronomy  is,  more  than  any  other  science,  valuable  as  a  study  for 
▼outh.  None  will  seize  so  strongly  and  fully  upon  the  youthful  mind. 
It  hardens  the  body,  sharpens  the  senses,  practices  the  memory,  nourishes 
the  fancy  with  the  noblest  images,  developes  the  power  of  thinking,  de- 
stroys all  narrow-mindedness,  and  lays  an  immovable  foundation  for  faith 
in  God.  If  it  should  be  attempted  to  use  astronomy  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing  the  mental  powers,  as  the  ancient  languages  are  used,  how  strongly 
would  the  young  be  interested  in  it,  and  how  valuable  would  be  the  re- 
sults 1     For,  often,  ''the  letter  killeth." 

Here,  the  unadorned  truth  of  astronomy  would  awaken  the  youthful 
mind ;  then,  he  will  wonder  that  great  minds  could  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  penetrating  the  sanctuary  of  antiquity,  instead  of  studying  the 
works  of  the  Eternal. 

Astronomy,  moreover,  forms  a  noble  entrance-way  to  geography. 

F.  G.  L.  Gkeszleb. 

I  daily  praise  God- for  the  great  progress  that  is  made  in  chemistry,  natu- 
ral science  and  astronomy ;  but  not  for  the  mode  in  which  man  pursues 
those  studies.  For  if  nothing  is  sought  in  them  except  mere  knowledge, 
they  will  certainly  not  operate  favorably  on  the  religious  feelings. 

Cons  id. T  Socrates,  with  his  ideas  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  thought  the 
earth  a  fixed  plane  with  the  heavens  stretched  s^ve  it  like  a  canopy,  in 
which  were  hung  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
thus  placed  there  for  the  sake  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  with  all  its  pro- 
ductions, for  the  sake  of  man.  What  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man  must 
this  theory  have  inspired !  and  how  must  he  have  believed  himself  loved 
And  preferred  by  the  gods !  But  now  we  have  better  knowledge.  We 
know  thit  the  earth  is  a  little  ball,  rolling  onward  among  so  many  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  greater  worlds,  it  is  but  a  point,  in  the  universe ; 
a  little  heap  of  dust ;  and  men  upon  it  are  like  ants,  lost  in  infinity. 
Whit  a  humiliating  suggestion  of  nothingness !  If  this  were  all,  farewell 
to  peace  and  self-esteem. 

But  when  I  go  further,  and  consider  that  the  mental  power  within  me 
issom:$thing  far  greater  and  more  wonderful  than  the  dead  forces  of  nature 
whic'j  keep  the  heavenly  bodies  in  motion ;  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
no  mere  independent,  eternal  clock  weight,  but  are  according  to  God's 
will,  an  I  are  made  for  me ;  then  only  it  is  that  I  arrive  at  the  real  sense 
of  my  greatness,  and  comprehend  the  love  of  God,  and  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  man. 

Therefore  the  text  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness,''  should  not  be  reversed  in  practice  as  is  at  present  done  by  so  many 
teachers.  They  would  first  furnish  their  pupils  with  knowltKlge ;  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  visible  world;  and  they  think  the  invisible  will 
eome  along  after  it  of  itself;  that  eternity  is  included  in  time. 

Even  the  tilings  said  by  many  educators  are  bad,  and  how  evil  must  be 
the  result  of  the  condition  of  their  feelings,  and  of  their  mode  of  giving 
religious  instruction !  I  would  not  be  such  a  teacher.  He  will  often  eda- 
eate  boys  who  will  com?  out  of  school  so  full  of  tricks  and  cunning  devi- 
that  we  would  cry  out  with  Klopstock, 

*'  Seed  sown  by  Satan,  to  ripen  one  day  for  the  gallows  1  ** 
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If  the  instrument  is  wrongly  tuned,  what  hand  can  evolve  hannoBf 
firom  its  dissonances  ?  This  much  is  certain ;  that  the  vital  sap  of  the 
mind  is  dried  up  by  mere  practice  in  knowledge  and  ac(juired  skill.  Such 
discipline  may  perhaps  secure  a  certain  apparent  upnghtncss,  a  ccrtaio 
punctiliousness ;  but  no  self-sacrifice ;  no  heroism  of  soul ;  no  virtue^ 
stretching  every  pinion  of  the  soul ;  nothing  except  such  feeble  charao* 
teristics  as  are  liable  by  excess  and  overdoing  to  become  faults. 

Where  is  the  use  of  all  the  discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry  ? 
They  have  no  influence  on  morals.  Is  there  less  stealing  in  consequence 
of  them,  or  less  deceit  ?  Do  they  improve  the  envious,  the  hard-hearted, 
the  slanderer  ?  But  good  morals  are  more  useful  to  the  human  race  than 
all  the  computations  of  Newton. 

Cultivate  the  understanding,  therefore,  but  the  rea.<;on  also.  And  lore 
also,  *^  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.'* 

The  rightly  constituted  school  struggles,  within  the  world,  against  it 

Even  though  all  things  suffer  from  over-stimulation ;  though  all  things 
tend  to  a  culmination  of  delusions,  and  seem  in  danger  of  complete  over- 
turning, yet  the  rightly  constituted  school  can  regain  the  peaceful  sim- 
plicity and  just  proportion  of  affairs,  which  the  times  have  lost. 

Moral  excellence  must  be  made  to  return ;  and  must  free  itself,  like  a 
seed,  from  its  concealing  envelopes.  Iisciieb. 

The  instruction  of  the  young  should,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  nationsl 
sciences  and  to  the  study  of  man,  give  a  correct  and  clear  account, 

1.  Of  the  universe,'  or  material  creation,  in  its  whole  extent 

2.  Of  all  natural  productions  accessible  to  human  observation. 
8.  Of  man,  considered  both  corporeally  and  mentally. 

The  universe  in  all  its  immeasurable  extent,  lies  open  before  the  eye 
of  every  child,  daily,  and  particularly  during  every  clear  night  Astron- 
omy was  one  of  the  first  sciences  studied  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  AAd 
every  mind  is  capable,  not  perhaps  of  mastering  its  scientific  portion,  not 
only  of  receiving  the  impression  of  an  astonishing  magnitude,  but  of 
convincing  itself  from  the  regular  returns,  and  visible  phenomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  that  all  their  movements  and  changes  take  place 
under  general  laws. 

In  this  department  the  most  intelligible  knowledge  can  be  communi* 
csted,  in  connection  with  very  many  admirable  extracts  from  the  Bible. 

The  instruction  of  the  young  should  extend  its  sphere,  as  tlie  faculties 
expand.  The  material  world  lies  nearest  to  us;  that  in  which  we  live; 
and  no  one  of  its  three  realms  should  be  neglected.  Here  also  the  Bible 
should  early  be  made  a  guide,  and  a  special  effort  made  to  display  nature 
as  the  work  of  the  highest  wisdom,  and  to  lead  to  prayer  to  its  Creator. 

The  rudiments  of  instruction  in  the  general  laws  of  nature  may  be 
given  together  with  the  description  of  natural  objects,  or  even  before ; 
and  for  this  purpose  may  be  employed  the  numerous  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  elementary  forces,  storms,  air,  fire,  &Q» 
Subsequently  should  be  used  a  proper  course  in  elementary  physics. 

It  is  a  chief  object  of  instruction  in  natural  science,  that  man  should 
not  remain  a  stranger  in  his  own  dwelling ;  and  with  it  is  connected  the 
second  and  higher  one,  that  he  respect  himself,  appreciate  his  own  nature, 
and  learn  to  understand  the  germs  of  perfection  which  exist  within  him. 
Occasional  instruction  on  these  subjects  will  sufiSce  for  most  persons ;  for 
those  more  advanced,  and  for  educated  persons,  a  course  of  popular 
anthropology  and  psychology  should  follow.  There  might  also  be  added 
tbe  more  important  elements  of  hygiene,  dietetics  and  nuicrobiotics. 

NiSMSTBB. 
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§  3.   GEOGRAPHY. 

I  know  of  few  branches  of  learning  so  rich  in  useful  and  appropriate 
knowledge,  so  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  so  suitable  for  youth,  as 
geography. 

What  wealth  of  beautiful  and  useful  knowledge  is  included  in  the  studj 
tf  our  earth ! 

When  the  youth  ascends  in  thought  yonder  lofty  mountain  range;  learns 
its  various  phenomena,  when  he  wanders  down  the  valleys  with  its  streams, 
•od  at  lust  reaches  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  finds  every  where  a  new 
creation,  new  minerals,  plants,  animals  and  trees,  when  he  learns  that 
what  appeared  to  him  a  chaos,  had  its  own  laws  and  regulated  order,  and 
how  according  to  these,  climates,  color,  manners,  customs  and  religions 
change  and  vary,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  tliese  variations  the  human 
race  is  everywhere  one,  and  striving  in  so  many  different  ways  after  one 
object — happiness — how  elevated  will  his  thoughts  become,  how  ex- 
panded liis  soul ! 

When  he  learns  how  numerous  are  the  productions  of  the  earth,  how 
numerous  the  different  species  of  created  things  in  one  and  another  zone, 
how  numerous  the  modes  of  thought,  the  manners  and  the  ways  uf  living, 
of  his  brother  men,  all  enjoying  the  same  sunlight  with  himself,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  of  eternal  destiny,  geography  must  to  him  become  a 
most  affecting  picture,  full  of  lovely  landscapes,  of  all  manner  of  changes, 
of  lessons  of  wisdom,  humanity  and  religion. 

He  may  become  without  leaving  his  home  a  Ulj'sses,  traveling  over  the 
earth.  Without  leaving  home,  he  can  become  acquainted  with  man, 
nations  and  countries,  with  wise  and  foolish  customs  ;  and  if  when  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  all  these,  he  does  not  receive  many  ideas,  and 
does  not  find  great  and  enlightened  sentiments  arising  in  his  heart,  he 
must  be  a  stupid  abortion  of  a  man. 

In  this  way  do  geography  and  history  prepare  for  philosophy  its  most 
Taluable  materials.  Herder. 

Geographical  and  historical  knowledge  are  mtimately  associated  with 
ao  education  appropriate  for  man. 

For  whom  docs  not  the  land  where  he  first  became  conscious  of  his 
existence,  and  where  his  faculties  first  developed,  as  well  as  everything 
immediately  concerning  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  possess  a  deep 
interest  ? 

Of  what  does  the  child  and  even  the  man  even  in  the  lower  stages  of  his 
education,  hear  with  more  pleasure  than  of  what  his  ancestors  have  seen 
or  have  done;  of  what  happened  before  his  own  days,  either  near  at 
hand  or  at  a  distance  ? 

And  the  further  his  education  advances,  the  more  do  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  his  grciU  abode,  of  its  original  forms,  or  of  those  which  it  has  assumed 
in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  peculiarities,  the  climatic  varieties,  and  the 
£Ues  of  its  inhabitants,  excite  his  sympathy.  Nieuever. 

The  rudimentary  points  of  geography  are  long  intermingled,  for  the 
child,  with  those  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  botany  ;  and  in  like  manner 
are  the  first  rudiments  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  human  and  civic  rela- 
tions, mingled  in  with  the  great  mass  of  his  general  intuitional  knowledge. 

Within  the  church  are  to  be  found  the  first  traces  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions; in  the  bailifl^s  or  judge's  house,  or  in  the  nobleman's  castle,  those 
of  civic  order ;  in  the  village  police,  those  of  military  power ;  and  it  is  well 
that  clear  conceptions  should  be  attained  on  each  of  these  separate  points. 

It  is  not  until  after  this  actual  acquaintance  with  afiairs  is  gained,  that 
geography — that  is,  the  artificial  mode  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
world— should  be  studied.  Pbstalozzl 
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§  4.     HISTORY. 

This  it  18  which  is  particularly  salutary  and  profitable  in  the  study  of 
history,  that  you  behold  instances  of  every  variety  of  conduct  displayed 
on  a  conspicuous  monument :  that  from  thence  you  may  select  for  your- 
self and  your  country  that  which  you  may  imitate ;  thence  note  what  is 
shameful  in  the  undertaking,  and  shameful  in  the  result,  which  you  may 
avoid.  LivY. 

For  enquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age,  and  prepare  thyself  to  the 
search  of  their  fathers : 

Shall  not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee,  and  utter  words  out  of  their 
biart?  Bible.    Joh^  viii;  8,  10. 

Nothing  is  mere  useful  for  mental  nourishment  and  training,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time ;  which,  however  painful  to  those 
wiio  feel  the  changes  of  fortune,  furnish  to  later  generations  a  subject  of 
contemplation  more  delightful  by  the  sympathy  which  they  excite  for  the 
misfortunes  of  others. 

And  the  contemplation  of  great  examples,  moreover,  elevates  and  culti- 
vates the  mind,  ennobles  the  heart,  invigorates  the  will,  and  incites  it  to 
noble  aims.  Cicero. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  useful  and  entertaining,  than  to  sit 
psaccfully  and  safely  within  that  great  theatre  of  human  life  which  history 
opens  to  us,  and  to  learn  foresight  and  wisdom  from  the  fates  of  others. 

DiODORUS  SiCULUS. 

The  usefulness  of  history  is  great 

For  what  can  be  more  profitable  to  the  human  mind,  than  to  study  not 
merely  what  others  have  done,  but  whatever  worthy  deeds  have  boon 
done;  to  bring  up  before  the  mind  the  counsels  which  a  long  life  of  wis- 
dom taught  to  the  ancients ;  to  contemplate  examples  which  far  outlast 
the  duration  of  human  life ;  to  study  in  youth  the  wisdom  of  age ;  to 
train  one^s  self  to  fitness  for  governing;  and  to  observe  the  succession 
of  events  by  which  human  happiness  has  been  established,  and  to  become 
Animated  to  noble  deeds. 

History  is  the  preserver  of  good  deeds,  and  the  avenger  of  bad. 

Pliny. 

The  teacher  can  infinitely  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  by  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  with  the  reading  of  history.  Quintilian. 

By  a  knowledge  of  history,  man  adds  to  his  own  life  the  lives  of  all  who 
have  lived  before  him.  Seneca. 

History  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  the  past,  its  deeds 
and  sayings,  with  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  known ;  with  the  science 
of  the  mind  of  man,  his  noblest  part;  it  adorns  us  with  virtue,  leads  us 
to  self-command,  justice,  piety,  mildness,  equity,  prudence,  and  love  of 
the  beautiful ;  and  animates  us  to  strive  ailer  all  that  is  ennobling ;  in 
which  consists  the  truest  and  purest  ornament  of  the  soul.        Lucian. 

A  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  the  years  from  the  beginning  on- 
wards and  especially  of  history,  is  necessary  to  all  men. 

As  long  as  men^s  knowledge  did  not  extend  backwards  to  the  beginning 
of  the  world  and  to  divine  revelation,  men  lived  in  fearful  darkness  and 
ignorance. 

Whoever  is  not  entirely  reckless  and  godless,  ought  to  take  pleasure  in 
following  up  the  course  of  history,  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  what- 
ever reliable  testimony  has  come  down  from  antiquity,  on  this  elevated 
and  important  subject 
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Contempt  of  historical  writings,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  history,  is  not 
merely  a  Tartarian  and  Cyclopean  barbarism,  but  a  deyilish  folly,  by 
means  of  which  the  devil  would  gladly  destroy  more  and  more  a  right 
knowledge  of  God. 

Examples  are  given  in  order  to  teach  rules;  and  judicious  teachers  can 
almost  always  quote  examples  from  history,  which  will  teach  prudence 
and  moderation,  and  will  warn  from  following  useless  and  dishonest  en- 
terprises, presumption,  anger  Und  vice. 

Such  examples  render  it  much  easier  to  understand  precepts,  and  to  fol- 
low them.  Otherwise,  where  precepts  are  given  without  example,  how- 
ever correct  and  excellent  they  are,  they  do  not  become  impressed  so 
strongly  upon  the  heart 

In  history  we  find,  both  how  those  have  acted  and  lived  who  did  piously 
and  wisely,  and  how  it  happened  to  them ;  and  how  they  did  foolishly, 
and  how  they  got  paid  for  it 

And  upon  thorough  examination  it  will  be  found  that  from  history,  as 
from  a  living  spring,  flow  out  to  us  almost  all  laws,  arts,  good  counsel, 
warning  threats,  terrors,  encouragements,  strength,  instruction,  foresight, 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  all  the  virtues. 

This  is  the  cause  that  histories  are  nothing  else  except  a  representation, 
memorial  and  monument  of  God*s  works  and  judgments ;  how  he  sustains 
the  world,  and  especially  men;  governs,  hinders,  promotes,  punishes, 
honors,  according  as  each  man  deserves  good  or  evil 

And  although  there  are  many  who  do  not  recognize  God,  nor  honor 
him,  yet  they  must  be  brought  to  a  stand,  at  the  examples  of  lilstory,  and 
muse  fear  lest  it  should  happen  to  them  as  to  this  one  or  that  one  who  is 
described  in  history ;  and  tlms  they  are  more  influenced  than  when  they 
are  addressed  or  admonished  with  mere  words  of  justice  or  instruction. 

Therefore  the  historical  writers  are  the  most  useful  and  best  of  all 
teachers.  Lutuek. 

Although  examples,  judiciously  selected,  are  of  themselves  and  alone 
of  great  use  in  the  teaching  of  men,  yet  when  set  forth  in  connection,  as 
in  history,  they  acquire  an  especial  richness  and  value  as  incitements  to 
goodness. 

It  promotes  piety  to  consider  and  contemplate  the  beginnings,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  end,  of  various  religions ;  and  how  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  were  originally  founded,  not  by  human  wisdom  or  power,  but  by 
God  ;  how  a  nation  is  upheld  and  strengthened  by  just  government  and 
virtue,  but  at  last  perishes,  from  tyranny,  godlessness  and  vice. 

Nor  is  it  less  useful  to  observe  the  otten  trifling  causes  and  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  power  of  one  nation  passes  over  to  another. 

Finally,  it  is  both  most  worthy  to  be  known,  and  conducive  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  to  his  glory,  to  possess  a  general  view  of  the  origin, 
increase,  and  most  important  changes,  of  our  race.  Melakcutuon. 

By  means  of  history,  the  pupil  enjoys  intercourse  with  the  great  men 
of  the  best  periods ;  a  most  useful  practice. 

But  he  must  not  so  much  learn  the  year  and  the  day  of  the  destruction 
of  One  or  another  city,  as  noble  traits  of  character ;  not  so  much  occur- 
rences, as  to  fonn  a  correct  judgment  upon  them.  Montaigne. 

Man  is  an  object  of  earnest  investigation  to  man,  as  respects  the  devel- 
opment of  his  bodily  and  mental  powers,  his  spread  over  the  whole  earth, 
his  efforts  to  elevate  himself  by  enlightenment  and  cultivation,  and  his 
innumerable  departures  from  the  object  of  his  existence. 
•  Next  to  the  laws  of  that  reason  which  is  so  deeply  founded  within  our 
being,  nothing  can  inspire  us  with  a  profounder  sympathy,  than  ths 
career  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth. 
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While  it  is  the  task  of  philosophy  to  represent  man  in  the  unlimited 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  in  bis  capacity  of  perfection,  according  to  the 
unlimited  ideal  which  it  strives  to  approach,  it  is  that  of  history  to  repre- 
sent him  as  he  actually  exists,  in  the  infinitely  varied  expressions  of  his 
free  activity. 

Time  destroys,  and  renovates. 

History  is  intended  to  follow  the  varying  phenomena  of  time,  and  to 
fix,  in  permanent  forms,  what  has  happened  of  old,  and  what  happens 
now.  ^ 

T  lus,  history  has  something  important  and  instructive  to  say  to  all 
of  u<. 

W :  find  all  our  own  individual  virtues  and  vices  displayed  there. 

A  td  we  are  repeating  the  same  activity  of  our  free  mental  activity. 

Bu:  history  should  not  induce  us  to  the  misuse  of  this  freedom,  to  s 
departure  from  the  important  aims  of  our  existence ;  but  to  wisdom,  pru- 
dencis  and  efficient  activity. 

It  is  ojr  own  fault  if  we  do  not,  through  the  elevating  examples  which 
histoiy  sets  before  us,  become  better,  wiser,  and  more  penetrating. 

If  tnis  does  not  take  place,  we  have  read  in  vain  in  the  book  of  the 
past ;  and  posterity  must  add  to  the  list  of  the  follies  and  errors  of  the 
worlJ,  the  account  of  ours  also. 

But  no ;  this  must  not,  shall  not  be. 

The  more  susceptible  the  ripening  powers  of  youth  show  themselves, 
to  a  higher  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  to  pure  morals,  the  more  truly 
they  receive  and  preserve  the  impressions  made  upon  their  yet  uitcor- 
ruptcd  feelings,  by  so  much  the  more  elevating  and  powerful  will  the  in- 
fluence of  those  models  be  which  history  sets  before  them,  and  the  deeper 
will  be  the  sympathy  excited  in  their  minds. 

The  vices  which  no  moral  teacher  could  display  in  stronger  colors, 
will,  in  a  mind  thus  cultivated,  excite  no  feeling  but  repugnance. 

POLEITZ. 

The  world's  history  is  the  world*s  tribunal..  Schiller. 

History,  a  faithful  and  truthful  painter,  lies  open  before  us. 

Centuries  and  generations,  abstracted  from  the  stream  of  time,  pass 
anew  before  our  eyes ;  and  by  a  skillful  and  impartial  uncovering  of  the 
influence  upon  human  affairs  of  virtue  and  justice,  or  of  their  violation, 
the  most  salutary  lessons  are  impressed  upon  us. 

The  pencil  of  history  represents,  not  only  entire  groups  of  men,  but 
brings  prominently  forward  single  remarkable  individuals,  shows  them  in 
their  just  proportions,  inspires  them  with  animation,  and  thus  places  be- 
fore us  for  our  instruction  a  gallery  of  portraits  drawn  from  the  life. 
Thus  we  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  great  picture-gallery. 

IIautbks. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  how  wo  ought  to  conduct 
ourselves  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life. 

DioNTsius  OF  Halicaknassus,  and  Bolinobrokb. 

History  is  a  true  representation  of  all  that  has  happened  upon  the 
great  theater  of  the  world,  and  a  faithful  picture  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  have  there  played  their  part. 

We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  examine  carefully  the  characters  of 
whole  nations  and  of  single  individuals,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  histo- 
rian, and  the  connection  of  events  as  related  by  him. 

It  is  by  pursuing  the  study  of  history  in  tlus  way,  and  not  otherwise,, 
that  we  can  make  it  of  real  value.  TuoiisoM. 
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Every  man,  unless  he  belieycs  that  he  fell  from  the  cloads,  or  that  the 
beginning  of  the  world  dates  at  the  day  of  his  own  birth,  should  take 
pains  to  become  acquainted  with  what  has  taken  place  at  other  times  and 
in  other  countries. 

Or  if  the  fate  of  those  many  other  nations  which  have  been  the  Fport 
of  fortune  is  indifferent  to  him,  he  should  still  at  least  find  pleasure  in 
reading  the  history  of  the  country  m  which  he  lives,  and  the  succession 
of  events  which  has  befallen  his  ancestors.  Fiiedekick  toe  Gkeat. 

History,  like  religion,  unites  all  instruction  and  all  the  mental  powers. 

Especially  ancient  history  ;  that  is,  the  history  of  the  youth  of  nations. 

As  the  epic  and  the  romance  may  bo  made  the  ships,  or  floating  vehicles, 
of  all  knowledge,  so  may  their  mother,  history,  be  still  more  easily  made 
the  permanent  rostrum  for  all  moral  and  religious  views ;  and  every  theory 
of  morals,  moral  theology,  moral  philosophy,  and  system  of  casuistry, 
many  find  in  ancient  history  not  only  their  representative  man,  but  also 
their  guiding  spirit. 

The  youthful  heart  lives  a  life  like  that  of  the  lofty  youthful  period  of 
past  history ;  and  by  means  of  poetry,  which  deals  with  that  period,  the 
buried  centuries,  in  the  course  of  a  few  school  lessons,  shine  again  before 
it 

The  devil,  in  his  historic  form,  offends  us  less,  and  injures  us  less,  than 
if  he  stood  before  us ;  while  the  angels,  freed  from  their  obscuring  dark- 
ness by  the  same  distance,  glance  and  flame  as  much  more  brightly. 

And  they  assure  us  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  worthy  of  what  is  past 

History — if  it  is  not  made  a  biography  of  the  devil — is  a  third  Bible ; 
the  book  of  nature  being  the  second :  and  only  ancient  liistory  can  con- 
vert modern.  Jean  Paul  Ricbter. 

The  history  of  man  is  an  unbroken  continual  contradiction  of  the  laws 
of  reason  ;  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  unreasonable  things  of  which  the 
world  is  full,  and  of  the  unhappiness  of  human  life. 

In  every  phenomenon  of  nature  wo  can  recognize  a  law,  and  also  an 
aspiration  towards  some  higher  order  of  things,  not  yet  understood.  But 
in  human  affairs  there  is  everywhere  a  departure  from  recognized  laws, 
and  an  equally  invariable  want  of  a  happy  life. 

Tlic  history  of  states  is  one  testimony,  continuing  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  the  human  race,  of  the  incapacity  of  man  for  managing  his  public 
life  on  rcjisonablo  principles. 

History  succeeds  best,  in  its  cccount  of  science  and  art;  but  yet,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  laborers  with  the  sum  of  valuable  results, 
and  even  of  results  which  are  not  entire  failures  in  respect  to  attainment 
or  knowledge — v>'\\\  show,  with  a  monstrous  disproportion  between  en- 
deavor and  attainment,  between  failure  and  success. 

Still,  it  is  an  illustrious  quality  of  history,  that  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  in  science  and  arts,  belong  to  its  materials. 

History,  with  which  are  connected  the  knowledge  of  countries  and  na- 
tions, is  the  theory  of  the  human  race  in  its  phenomena ;  it  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  race  from  its  phenomena ;  it  is  the 
natural  history  of  the  character  of  the  human  race ;  the  science  of  the 
revelations  of  the  idea  of  man  in  its  phenomena. 

Thus  history  has  a  claim  to  an  important  place,  not  only  in  the  educa- 
tion of  learned  men,  but  also  in  a  general  education ;  for  nothing  can  be 
of  closer  interest  to  man,  than  man. 

It  is  only  from  this  point  that  history  has  a  scientific  value  and  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  it  has  any  real  inner  purpase. 

But  in  the  presentation  of  history,  we  seldom  see  any  effort  made  to 
separate  wheat  from  chaff ;  to  consider  each  object  from  its  higher  point 
of  view. 
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Thus  the  study  of  history  is  not  without  danger  of  falling  into  a  ccrtaiD 
thoughtless  inquisitiveness,  which  does  not  distinguish  Initween  higher 
substantial  scientific  purposes,  and  that  which  is  studied  only  from  cus- 
tom, or  casual  admiration  or  carelessness. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  study  of  .he  ancient  languages,  that  thiey 
are  so  much  concerned  with  minutiae.  But  in  that  study,  minutiae  are 
essential  to  correctness  and  thoroughness. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  history. 

History  can  boast  two  especial  advantages,  as  a  means  of  education,  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  languages  and  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  provided  it  is  studied  intelligently,  and  from  the  proper 
point  of  view ;  first,  that  it  disciplines  alike  the  various  mental  powers, 
judgment,  memory  and  imagination  ;  and  second,  that  it  gives  practice  in 
forming  opinions  upon  the  affairs  of  men ;  a  ripe  judgment  in  which  is  an 
especially  important  object  of  education.  E.  W.  Tittemann. 

In  the  lives  of  the  nations  also,  in  the  history  of  humanity,  seek  after 
God. 

You  will  find  him. 

But  do  not  seek  for  him  in  one  single  nation,  in  one  separate  race,  fan- 
cying that  all  other  nations  are  neglected  and  forgotten  by  God  ;  nor  at 
any  special  time,  when  he  may  have  made  himself  openly  visible. 

God  has  revealed  himself  in  history,  from  the  moment  of  its  beginning 
down  to  the  present  hour;  and  will  continue  to  reveal  himself  therein, 
until  this  earth  shall  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

God  reveals  himself,  and  lives  and  moves  in  history,  whether  the  nation 
lies  encampeJ  about  Sinai,  or  lives  upon  the  Ganges ;  whether  its  eves 
rest  upon  the  diamond  glaciers  of  the  Polar  Sea,  or  the  sun  of  the  equator  has 
darkened  their  skins ;  whether  they  proudly  reckon  themselves  among 
enlightened  njttions,  or  are  treated  by  them  as  savages. 

We  shall  find  noble  forms,  and  lofty  deeds,  among  all  nations. 

Only  roll  up  the  curtain  of  history,  and  you  will  perceive  the  spirit  of 
God  ruling  in  the  actions  of  the  nations. 

How  clearly  can  we  recognize  in  thus  self-revelation  of  God,  the  origin 
and  the  working  of  all  occurrences  ;  of  all  those  great  phenomena  before 
which  we  have  so  often  stood  in  silence  I 

Here  is  God. 

Here  we  see  that  light  and  justice  are  immortal;  and  that  even  their 
Apparent  failure  is  a  step  towards  their  victory. 

All  the  hindrances  placed  by  deluded  men  in  the  way  of  the  continued 
development  of  humanity,  will  now  appear  powerless,  ridiculous,  childish. 

And  how  terrific  appears  the  fearful  retribution  which  we  so  often  find 
in  history. 

How  often  does  a  fabric  seemingly  built  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years,  fly  into  fragments  at  a  single  breath  I 

Here  also  is  God.     And  thus  we  see  that  his  spirit  dwells  among  men. 

Evangel  of  Nature, 

History  is  the  instructress  of  the  young  and  ignorant 

In  all  human  affairs  it  is  often,  seen  that  an  invisible  power  rules  over 
all ;  that  a  providence  governs  the  world ;  by  which  means  youth  are 
necessarily  led  to  religious  views. 

Moreover,  history  is  the  best  school  for  a  knowledge  of  man ;  and 
indeed  for  practical  wisdom. 

And  it  also  points  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  by  innumerable 
examples,  to  the  prevailing  power  of  an  everlasting  justice,  which  rewards 
the  good  and  punishes  the  evil. 

History  likewise  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  art,  science,  &c.,  and  promotes  every  attempt  at  improYcroent 
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.  Such  an  extent  of  usefulness  8hows  sufficiently  how  necessary  and  in- 
dispcnssible  the  study  of  it  is,  for  every  man  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  himself,  of  other  men,  and  of  the  world  which  he  would 
benetit 

It  is  equally  a  storehouse  of  counsels  and  decisions,  of  daily  use. 

Since  we  see  by  it  that  nothing  essentially  new  happens  in  the  world, 
it  protects  us  from  weak-minded  wonder,  from  mere  stupid  astonislunent 
and  confusion,  and  thus  secures  to  us  quietness  of  mind  and  life. 

Sou  ROCK. 

Wliocver  undertakes  to  instruct  youth  in  History,  as  the  value  of  that 
science  requires,  must  rej;ai-d  equally  the  memorj',  the  understanding  and 
the  feelings. 

In  order  that  the  facts  of  history  must  first  be  observed  before  they  are 
made  a  subject  of  rellection,  the  tuicher  may  impress  them  upon  his 
memory  and  imagmatiun,  both  by  chronological  and  synchronistical  tables, 
apd  by  good  pictures,  and  frequent  repetition. 

It  is  only  when  the  understanding  can  deal  clearly  with  occurrences, 
their  origin  and  their  consequences,  deduce  the  general  from  the  particular, 
and  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  nations  in  every  period,  that  history 
becomes  anything  more  than  mere  memorizing,  and  is  a  real  training  for 
the  mind. 

•  The  extent  and  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  must  depend 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

Parallels  between  similar  occurrences,  characters  and  results,  train  the 
memory  and  the  judgment 

The  study  of  history  is  capable  of  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  youthful  feelings,  and  upon  the  whole  development  of  the  character. 

To  seize  this  opportunity,  by  means  of  oral  instruction  and  other 
proper  means,  should  by  no  means  be  omitted,  especially  in  the  years 
when  the  moral  sense,  not  yet  blunted  and  perverted  by  evil,  is  susceptible 
of  good  im^Tessions. 

If  history  does  not  communicate  a  knowledge  of  that  which  alone, 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  humanity,  is  entitled  to  honor  and  imitation, 
and  of  the  truth  that  evil,  however  much  it  may  prosper  for  a  little  time, 
ultimately  perishes,  or,  even  if  it  endures  to  posterity,  may  last  for  centu- 
ries as  a  warning,  branded  with  contempt ; — if  this  knowledge  does  not 
produce  a  pure  condition  of  the  moral  nature,  including  in  itself  all  that 
humanity  honors  and  ennobles,  and  realizing  it,  whenever  possible,  in 
deeds ; — and  if,  lastly,  practical  acuteness  is  not,  from  this  knowledge  of 
previous  experience,  jomcd  with  the  wisdom  gained,  so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  that  wisdom : — then  all  historical  learning,  even  the  profound- 
est,  must  remain  mere  dead  knowledge. 

Such  persons  can  write  annals ;  but  they  never  will  understand  the 
true  spirit  of  history ;  and  in  their  own  thinking  and  writing  no  trace  of 
that  spirit  will  be  discernible. 

The  most  simple  and  powerful  descriptions  are,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  historical  art,  the  most  efficient 

Short  and  terse  explanations,  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  and  feelings, 
not  too  frequent  and  on  proper  occasions,  and  sometimes  a  serious  and 
meaning  silent  pause,  ailer  an  account  of  something  frightful,  or  ennobling, 
will  make  deeper  impressions  than  the  most  eloquent  appeals  and  admo- 
oitions.  NujiEvaa. 
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§5.      MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics,  geometry  and  astronomy  lead  us  from  the  varying  scene 
of  created  life  to  that  of  pure  existence ;  and  teach  us  jbo  discover  the 
eternal  laws  of  life ;  which  is  possible  by  means  of  gymnastics  and  of 
music,  only  in  smaller  measure. 

These  sciences  lead  to  the  intuition  of  tlie  essence  of  things  ;  and  thus 
from  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual. 

By  the  idea  of  number,  followed  out  to  its  furthest  corollaries,  we  are 
enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself.  Plato. 

Though  mathematics  may  not  directly  aid  in  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  yet  the  beautiful  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  order  and  of  pro- 
portion. Aristotle. 

How  important  soever  mathematics  and  their  related  sciences  may  be  in 
reference  to  thuir  practical  value  in  life,  and  further  development  and 
8harpei\ing  of  the  understanding,  it  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  are  sisters. 

Except  Leibnitz,  who  was  strong  everywhere,  the  great  mathematicians, 
like  Euler,  d*Alembert,  even  Newton,  have  been  feeble  philosophers. 

A  mathematician  $e€S  magnitudes,  while  a  philosopher  reflects  on  them; 

Malebranche  says  with  correctness,  that  geometers  love  not  truth,  but 
the  recognition  of  it ;  not  existence,  but  relations. 

Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  investigates  existence ;  and  arrays  before 
its  tribunal  the  mathematicians  themselves — who  can  not  return  the  com- 
pliment ; — and  the  whole  inner,  outer  and  supernatural  world. 

Therefore  religion  and  poetry  have  much  to  do  with  philosophy  ;  bat 
mere  dead  geometry  has  not  Richteh. 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics  are  in  part  formal  means  of  training  the 
understanding,  and  in  part  practically  indispensable  in  life. 

Their  deepest  basis  is  in  the  reason ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to 
bring  men,  no  matter  to  what  degree  of  education  they  have  attained,  to 
a  knowledge  of  these,  which  are  departments  belonging  purely  to  the  rea- 
son ;  and  thus  to  train  the  thinking  faculties  and  to  kindle  up  a  lively 
interest  in  them. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  not  all  have  equal  natural  capacities 
for  these  studies ;  and  also,  that  the  excessive  pursuit  of  a  merely  formal 
training  must  be  injurious  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mental 

powers.  NlBMEVEB. 

§  6.  Philosophy. 

While  the  mathematical  sciences  have  to  do  only  with  sensible  percep« 
tible  relations  in  space  and  time,  philosophy  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the 
essential  nature  of  things  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  for  the  consideration  and  reflection  of 
every  man,  than  nature  in  general,  and  that  of  himself  in  particular. 

To  become  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  universe,  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  with  the  earth,  on  which  he  lives,  and  with  himself,  will  become 
more  and  more  a  necessity,  in  proportion  as  he  attains  more  and  more  to 
a  truly  human  developm^t 

The  educator  can  even  m  the  earlier  years,  and  before  the  time  comes 
for  any  regular  plan  of  instruction,  And  numerous  opportunities  for  di- 
recting children's  attention  to  nature  around  them,  as  well  as  to  their  own 
nature. 

As  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  this 
lies  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  the  earlier  part  of  education,  and  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  university, 
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But  many  of  the  departments  of  the  earlier  education  of  youth  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  its  hroader  sense. 

Languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  even  the  higher  religious 
instruction,  assist  very  frequently  in  this  purpose ;  partly  by  accustom- 
ing  to  thought,  partly  by  teaching  how  to  find  the  universal  in  the  par^ 
ticular,  and  how  to  seek  and  to  discover  the  laws'  of  individual  phenom- 
ena. NlKMEYBR. 

§7.    BOOKS. 

The  profit  of  reading,  like  that  of  all  intellectual  employments,  depends 
upon  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

The  rule  not  to  dissipate  the  mental  exertions, is  especially  applicable  here. 

He  who  is  everywhere,  is  nowhere. 

Reading  must  not  be  too  extensive,  if  its  fruits  are  to  remain  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  mind. 

Nothing  is  more  unfavorable  to  the  health  than  too  frequent  a  change 
of  medicaments.  It  prevents  a  wound  from  healing,  as  much  as  too  fire- 
quent  transplanting  prevents  a  plant  from  growing  strongly. 

Those  arc  much  mistaken,  who  think  to  promote  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing by  merely  reading  as  much  as  possible. 

Such  efforts  will  fail  in  their  design,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
is  dissipated  among  books. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  best  to  devote  one*sse1f  only  to  the  best  writers; 
and  to  learn  every  day  from  them  some  one  useful  lesson.  Seneca. 

It  is  not  enough  to  prevent  young  people  from  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking;  they  must  be  still  more  carefully  accustomed  to  be  tem- 
perate and  cautious,  and  to  select  only  what  is  good  and  useful,  in  listen- 
ing and  reading,  than  when  placed  before  savory  food. 

A  city  is  not  secure  from  enemies,  if  one  gate  is  led  open,  though  all 
the  rest  are  shut ;  and  in  like  manner  a  youth  will  reap  little  advantage 
from  his  temperate  habits,  if  he  is  not  equally  on  his  guard  while  listen- 
ing or  reading. 

The  more  such  material  influences  the  mind  and  understanding,  the 
greater  is  the  harm  which  it  may  do  to  him  who  admits  it  without  suffi- 
cient caution. 

But  since  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  entirely  prohibit  the 
young  from  reading  the  poetf:,  we  must  supply  them  during  this  occupa- 
tion, more  carefully  than  while  they  are  learning  to  walk,  with  a  guide 
who  will  give  them  all  possible  care. 

It  is  only  fools  and  simpletons  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  illu- 
sions of  poetry.  Thus  Simonidcs  says  of  the  Thessalians,  ''They  are  too 
stupid  to  be  deceived." 

We  can  not  stop  up  the  ears  of  our  young  people  with  wax,  as  Ulysses 
did  those  of  his  Ithacans,  and  force  them  to  hasten  by  upon  Epicurus* 
boat,  (which  poetry  wholly  rejects) ;  and  therefore  we  must  give  them 
reason  for  a  guide  to  their  judgment,  and  seek,  by  careful  guidance,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  introduced  by  what  is  proper  to  what  is  harmful 

Dryas  certainly  did  not  show  good  judgment  when,  because  many  per- 
sons were  disorderly  in  their  drunkenness,  instead  of  furnishing  conven- 
ient fountains  and  causing  them  to  use  them,  and  thus,  as  Plato  says,  re- 
straining the  frantic  god  by  means  of  the  deArous  one,  he  caused  all  the 
vines  to  be  cut  down. 

And  in  like  manner,  neither  ought  we  to  root  up  and  destroy  poetnr, 
the  grape-vine  of  the  muses,  but  only  wherever  any  fabulous  and  merely 
theatrical  portion  of  it  becomes  wantonly  and  wickedly  prominent,  to 
cut  off  the  over-luxuriunt  shoots  and  prevent  their  further  growth. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  devotes  its  beauties  to  the  advance- 
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ment  of  wisdom,  and  its  expressions  are  appropriate  and  forcible,  instead 
of  being  empty  and  unfruitful,  lien  the  wisdom  contained  in  it  should  be 
made  useful,  and  that  and  the  poetry  both  be  employed  in  connection. 

The  youthful  pupil  should  lay  down  as  his  first  principle,  that  *'the 
poets  tell  many  falsehoods."  This  they  do  in  part  purposely,  because 
they  think  that  unadorned  truth  will  not  so  well  attain  their  design — that 
of  pleasing — so  well  as  poetic  amplifications ;  and  in  without  knowing  it, 
because  they  receive  many  things  as  true  which  are  not  so. 

Next,  the  pupil  must  not  forget  that  poetry  is  an  imitative  art;  as  it 
were  a  speakjog  painting ;  just  as  painting  is  a  silent  poetry ;  and  thus  he 
should  rcm.»aber  that  he  should  not  admire  bad  characters  and  actions  in 
it,  but  only  the  mode  of  representing  them,  as  expressive,  able  and  correct 

Further,  he  must  be  accustomed  not  to  approve  anything  immoral 
which  poets  may  say ;  not  to  admire,  as  graceful  or  witty,  any  lascivious 
lines,  nor  to  laugh  at  them ;  but  to  avoid  evil  speeches  even  more  than 
eril  actions. 

It  U  not  a  sufiBcient  reason,  to  read  the  poets  to  nourish  and  cultivate 
a  feeling  for  the  beautiful ;  what  is  principally  to  be  sought  is,  what  may 
lead  to  virtue,  and  may  improve  the  character. 

The  attention,  while  directed  to  the  beautiful  in  expression,  should  also 
be  directed  to  admonitions  to  virtue,  and  warnings  from  vice. 

As  bees  gather  the  most  beautiful  honey  from  the  most  acid  and  prickly 
thistles,  so  ought  the  young  to  gather  even  from  improper  and  corrupting 
passages,  in  the  poets,  not  the  poisonous,  but  the  elevating  sentiments. 

Plutarch. 

It  is  not  the  multitude  of  books  that  are  read  which  is  important,  so 
much  as  their  excellence. 

Change  is  pleasant;  but  it  is  useful  to  preserve  some  regular  order  in 
reading,  and  not  to  turn  into  by-ways,  or  wander  about. 

Even  the  best  books  should  be  read,  not  as  if  their  authors  had  discov- 
ered the  truth,  but  as  if  they  were  seeking  it 

There  are  three  classes  of  men.  Some  seek  virtue  of  themselves ;  some 
need  a  guide  to  it ;  and  others  must  be  forced  to  it.  But  only  such  per- 
sons should  be  employed  as  guides,  as  have  proved  their  lives  by  their 
actions.  Seneca. 

In  times  when  there  were  no  books  except  such  as  were  written  by 
hand  or  copied  in  the  same  way,  it  was  usually  only  distinguished  men 
who  could  cause  their  thoughts  to  be  disseminated  in  writing. 

It  is  otherwise  in  our  own  days,  when  the  press  enables  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  best  books  to  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  with  wonderful 
speed,  and  scattered  about  the  world. 

But  the  bad  books  maintain  themselves  longer,  and  increase  more,  than 
heretofore. 

This  is  in  part  caused  by  the  innumerable  flood  of  publications  which 
may  bo  at  once  seen  to  be  evil,  and  which  are  intended  to  communicate  to 
others  the  faults  of  the  souls  and  hearts  of  their  authors. 

The  evil  is  increased  by  the  fact  tliat  so  few  know  how  to  read  with 
good  choice,  judgment  and  profit 

They  take  up  alike  the  bad  and  good :  read  without  examination,  and 
throw  aside  the  book  without  asking  or  knowing  whether  the  reading  of 
it  has  been  of  any  use  to  their  mind  or  heart 

This  desire  for  mere  reading  is  an  immoderate  passion  for  a  superficial 
latisfaction  of  an  inactive  mind,  with  the  ideas  and  descriptions  of  others. 

Such  persons  read,  not  to  enrich  themselves  with  knowledge,  but  only 
to  read.  They  read  promiscuously  the  false  and  the  true,  without  love  of 
knowledge^  but  only  with  curiosity.    They  read,  and  forget 
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The  pleasure  taken  in  this  easy  busy  sort  of  leisure  occupation  of  the 
mind  is  like  tliat  of  dreaming. 

Mere  reading,  without  any  serious  intention  of  gaining  knowledge  or 
improveai*intf  is  a  wretched  mental  dissipation. 

The  mind  is  passive  only,  in  such  reading. 

Such  a  course  renders  mactivity  a  necessary  condition  to  the  mind, 
which  permits  others  to  think  for  it,  and  undergoes  the  unavoidable  result 
of  a  disuse  of  its  own  powers. 

Those  who  have  a  good  memory,  in  this  way  amass  a  monstrous  heap 
of  knowledge,  useful  and  useless,  at  the  ej^penso  of  their  powers  of 
thought 

What  they  read  remains  undigested  and  dead,  like  food  in  the  stomach 
of  a  surfeited  person.  The  health  is  injured  far  more  than  promoted  by 
sucli  an  excess. 

Others,  whose  imaginations  are  naturally  susceptible,  develop  this  fao> 
vlty,  by  such  a  course  of  reading,  to  the  injury  of  the  other  powers  of 
the  mind,  to  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  degree,  by  using  everything  only 
for  the  support  of  their  fancy. 

But  the  worst  effect  of  this  passion  for  reading,  upon  youth,  results 
partly  from  the  susceptibility  of  their  inexperienced  hearts  to  impressions 
of  every  nature,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  their  imaginations  are  the 
most  active  of  all  their  mental  faculties. 

If  now  the  neglect  of  the  educator,  or  the  carelessness  of  parents, 
should  permit  one  of  the  sensual  and  corrupting  works  of  those  authors 
who  desire  to  destroy  the  morals,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  who 
should  rescue  the  unprotected  heart  from  its  poisonous  imaginations? 

Parents  and  teachers  should  direct  as  watchful  an  eye  to  the  reading 
of  young  persons,  as  to  their  games ;  with  the  design  of  training  their 
hearts  and  understandings  aright,  and  of  protecting  their  virtue  by 
religion.  They  should  early  accustom  them  to  read  the  best  books,  in 
order  that  they  may  acquire  the  more  lively  dislike  for  all  bad  ones. 

Let  youth  therefore,  after  leaving  school,  beware  of  excessive  reading. 

This  was  what  made  the  ancients  more  powerful  men. 

They  read  less,  and  did  more. 

The  following  rules  must  be  observed,  even  in  reading  the  best  books : 

1.  Read  not  much,  nor  promiscuously. 

2.  Read  not  much,  but  what  little  you  do,  with  care  and  reflection. 
8.  Read  not  much,  and  most  seldom  for  pleasure.  Zschokke. 

Books  are  certainly  not  indispensable  in  training  the  heart  and  under* 
standing  of  the  young. 

Innumerable  men  become  what  they  are  without  books  ;  and  no  one  can 
say  that  the  lack  of  them  rendered  them  less. 

Next  after  improving  company  and  actual  living  instruction,  rightly 
conducted  reading  can  do  very  much  in  training  and  developing  the  natural 
capacities  and  powers. 

But  early  care  must  be  taken  against  the  early  passion  for  reading  that 
seizes  some  pupils ;  and  to  endeavor  to  arrange  it  in  every  way,  by  occu- 
pying them  m  more  serious  studies,  and  in  manual  labor. 

These  will  prove  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing  the  imaginations 
of  the  young  from  becoming  filled  with  a  disorderly  multitude  of  ideas, 
of  keeping  out  of  their  hearts  feelings  which  may  so  early  destroy  their 
lovely,  child-like  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  of  saving  many  things 
which  may  in  after  years  afford  them  a  much  higher  and  purer  pleasure, 
from  losing  their  freshness  by  premature  acquaintance. 

It  should  be  a  permanent  educational  maxim,  during  the  early  years 
to  read  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  Numxtsb. 
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§  8.      POETRY, 

I  know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who 
does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings  and  business. 

It  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in 
Parnassus.     It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil. 

Poetry  and  gaming  usually  go  together. 

If  therefore  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle  to  every  jovial 
company,  I  do  not  think  you  will  much  care  he  should  be  a  poet 

Locke. 

Fate  has  set  the  poet,  like  a  god,  high  above  all  that  makes  men  restless. 

He  watches  the  aimless  confusion  of  passions,  families,  riches,  the 
insoluble  puzzle  of  delusions  ;  he  sympathizes  with  the  sorrow  and  the  joy 
of  every  individual  fate. 

When  the  common  man  falls  into  a  consuming  melancholy  at  some 
^eat  l«>gs,  or  in  excessive  joy  rushes  upon  his  fate,  the  susceptible  and 
sensitive  soul  of  the  poet  moves,  like  the  moving  sun  from  night  to  day, 
and  with  easy  mutation  he  tunes  his  harp  either  to  joy  or  sorrow. 

A  natural  product  of  the  soil,  the  beautiful  flower  of  wisdom  springs 
up  within  his  heart  While  others  are  dreaming  while  they  are  awake, 
he  lives  like  a  waking  man  amidst  dreams ;  and  the  strangest  thing  that 
happens  is  to  him  an  every-day  affair,  or  already  anticipated. 

And  thus  the  poet  Ls  at  once  teacher,  seer,  friend  of  gods  and  men. 

The  gift  to  communicate  beautiful  conceptions  and  noble  portraitures, 
in  sweet  words  and  melodies,  adapted  to  every  subject,  has  always 
enchanted  the  world,  and  has  been  a  rich  inheritance  for  him  so  gifted. 

GOETUE. 

As  all  things  are  impure  to  the  impure,  so  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 

Authority  over  the  reason  is  both  the  hardest  and  the  highest  human 
attainment ;  and  must  therefore  be  the  first  and  last  aim  of  all  instruction. 

An  aesthetical  culture  of  the  right  kind,  and  which  is  therefore  injurious 
neither  to  the  intellectual  nor  the  moral  nature,  is  of  special  importance 
for  the  educated  classes,  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion  as  it  secures  for 
the  pupil  purer  and  wider  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  is  a  sure  means  of 
delaying  or  preventing  the  approach  of  ennui  or  dissatisfaction  with  life. 

Even  the  most  justifiable  material  pleasures  gradually  lase  their  stimu- 
lating power.  We  become  at  last  weary  of  a  business  life,  which  often 
becomes  a  sort  of  slavery;  from  which  we  long  for  some  occasional  relief. 
The  study  of  the  severer  sciences  demands  occasional  recreation.  Even 
those  men  with  whom  we  have  become  most  closely  connected,  often  die 
unexpectedly  to  us. 

The  liberal  arts,  however,  and  a  taste  for  their  immortal  works — 
including  poetry — never  leave  us ;  nor  is  there  any  more  elegant  relaxa- 
tion for  a  wise  man,  than  that  which  he  can  find  in  studying  them. 

Old  age  is  as  a  general  rule  peevish  and  unsympathetic.  An  aesthetical 
education  will  very  often  prevent  it  however  from  becoming  thus  rigid  at 
too  early  an  age,  because  it  preserves  the  youthfulness  of  the  spirit 

Age  often  fells  into  follies  and  tediousness ;  but  this  could  scarcely 
happen  where  th«  sense  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been 
harmoniously  developed.  Niemeyeii. 

History  should  make  us  wiser,,  and  romances  better.  The  former 
should  instruct,  the  latter  should  elevate,  affect,  and  stimulate. 

But  most  romances  are  like  the  angel's  little  book  in  the  Apocalypse. 
They  are  "sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  in  the  belly,  bitter." 
£omanoes  belong  to  the  secret  sins  of  the  young,  especially  of  girls. 

Author  of  ^^Democrittu,^* 
11 
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§  9.      MUSIC 

I  command  3'ou  to  watch  over  music 

Proclaim  your  thoughts  in  songs,  and  clothe  your  words  in  music, 
according  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  harmony,  that  your  music  may  sound 
harmoniously. 

So  long  as  the  rules  of  music  are  consistent  and  do  not  transgress  their 
laws,  so  long  will  thora  be  harmony  between  men  and  spirits. 

The  Chinese  emperor  Sen  ex. 

As  in  the  universe,  so  in  man,  who  is  a  microcosm,  there  should  be 
harmony. 

The  harmony  of  the  spheres  should  be  echoed  back  from  the  minds  of 
educated  men. 

Self-knowledge,  and  prayer,  lead  towards  this  end. 

As  it  is  thus  that  man  will  attain  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ultimate 
relations  of  things,  of  the  divine  order,  of  heavenly  beauty,  he  thus 
comes  into  an  actual  intercourse  with  God ;  and  in  this  ho  will  llnd  his 
highest  good. 

Purity  of  soul  will  hence,  by  outward  manifestation  appear  as  a  strictly 
regulated  mode  of  life,  as  well  in  thought  as  in  action. 

For  the  aniinal  lusts  render  impure. 

Man  must  search  out  the  will  of  God,  must  do  what  is  well  pleasing  to 
him ;  must  become  like  him  by  truth  and  purity,  and  must  always  seek 
to  approach  him  more  nearh'. 

Prayer,  a  righteous  life,  and  at  last  death,  will  bring  us  thus  towards  Him. 

The  divine  government  is  the  original  type  for  the  human,  both  in  the 
state  and  the  family. 

As  God  sees  all  our  actions,  and  thinks  nothing  too  small  for  his  obser- 
vation, so  must  man  watch  over  himself  with  the  closest  care. 

And  it  is  tlie  character  of  music,  to  attune  the  soul  to  the  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Pythagoras. 

There  arc  as  nearly  as  possible  four  things  which  it  is  usual  to  teach  chil- 
dren :  rcjidin;/,  g^'mnastic  exercises,  and  music,  to  which  some  add  paint- 
ing. Reading;  and  painting  they  teach  as  being  both  of  them  of  great  and 
various  use  in  life,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as  tending  to  produce  cour- 
age. As  to  m'lsic,  some  persons  may  entertain  a  doubt,  since  most 
persons  nuw  ase  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but  those  who  originally 
made  it  a  part  of  education,  did  so  because  nature  requires  not  only  that 
we  should  bo  properly  employed,  but  tliat  wo  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
Isisuro  honorably.  Akistotle.     Polifioi, 

Both  merry  songs  and  good  shooting  delighteth  Apollo. 

CALLIMACIirS. 

Those  who  devote  their  whole  lives  zealously  to  gymnastics,  but  neglect 
music,  are  rough,  coarse,  ignorant  and  ungraceful ;  while  those  who 
apply  themselves  exclusively  to  music,  contract  an  unmanly,  weakly, 
fitrengthless  and  timid  character. 

Only  good  music  should  be  studied.  Plato. 

Music  is  the  one  most  beautiful  and  excellent  gift  of  God ;  and  is  very 
hateful  to  Satan,  because  it  drives  out  of  men  many  temptations  and  evil 
thoughts. 

The  devil  will  not  stay  in  company  with  it 

He  wlio  knows  this  art  which  I  have  always  loved.  Is  to  a  good  extent 
fitted  for  anything. 

The  young  should  be  instructed  in  this  art  always,  and  constantly ;  for 
it  makes  people  polished  and  skillful. 

Music  was  at  the  beginning  given  to  all  created  beings ;  for  there  is 
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nothing  that  has  not  some  definite  tone  or  sound,  even  the  invisible  and 
otherwise  unheard  air  itself. 

But  compared  with  the  human  voice,  everything  else  is  unmusical. 

Music  is.  according  to  the  •word  of  God  a  mistress  and  ruler  of  the 
passions ;  and  forcibly  carries  them  hither  and  thither. 

And  finally,  to  man  only  is  given  the  power  of  language  together  with 
that  of  song ;  that  he  may  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to  praise  God  both 
with  words  and  music. 

Singing  is  the  best  art  and  practice  of  music. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  and  comes  not  before  the  courts,, 
nor  into  quarrels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  many  excellent  virtues  are  to  bo- 
found  in  devotion  to  music. 

Those  who  are  not  affected  by  it,  I  hold  similar  to  stocks  and  stones. 

I  earnestly  wish  that  there  were  some  means  by  which  youth,  who 
should  be  and  must  be  trained  in  music  and  other  good  arts,  could  be 
kept  from  knowing  wanton  and  fleshly  songs,  and  taught  profitable  ones 
instead.  Lltiiek. 

The  rain-flood,  from  the  clefls  of  the  rocks,  plunges  downward  with 
thundering  sound.  Fragments  of  the  mountains  come  down  with  it,  and 
the  oaks  fall  before  it  Astonished,  in  delicious  terror,  the  wanderer  lis- 
tens ;  he  hears  the  flood  roaring  down  the  rocks»  but  knows  not  whither 
it  goes.     The  floods  of  songs  pour  forth  from  undiscovered  fountains. 

Allied  to  the  fearful  Being  who  silently  handles  the  threads  of  our 
existence,  who  can  dissolve  the  mcantation  of  the  singer,  or  withstand 
the  power  of  his  song  ?  As  with  the  wand  of  divine  authority,  he  rules 
over  the  excited  heart ;  plunges  it  into  the  realms  of  death  ;  lifts  it  heaven* 
wards ;  or  balances  it,  between  jest  and  earnest,  by  the  slender  cords  of 
feeling.  Schilleu.     (Poem.) 

Music,  seemingly  the  oldest  of  all  the  fine  arts,  has  of  all  of  them  the 
strongest  iniiuence  upon  men. 

Nature  has  evidently  established  the  closest  connection  between  the  ear 
and  the  heart. 

Music  operates  as  immediately  upon  the  heart  as  does  grace ;  and  of  all 
aspirations  towards  eternal  life,  those  excited  by  music  are  the  most 
natural. 

Musical  sounds  awaken  softly  and  soothingly  every  slumbering  sensi- 
bility. 

Music  works  upon  the  heart,  paiuting  and  sculpture  more  up«n  the 
fanc>'. 

Music  is  the  most  universal  human  language. 

When  the  nurse  sings,  the  child  laughs  and  is  quiet. 

More  can  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of  music  than  by  words. 

Harmony  of  musical  sounds  causes  harmony  of  the  nerves. 

Plato  understands,  by  **  music,"  tlie  whole  of  intellectual  training,  in 
opposition  to  bodily  training.  Autuok  op  **  Democritus." 

The  highest  human  attainment"?,  according  to  the  Greeks,  are  reached 
by  philosophy ;  whidh  they  therefore  also  called  the  highest  n)usic. 

Plato  praises  music,  because  it  teaches  children  excellent  songs,  and 
trains  their  souls  to  regularity  and  harmony,  so  that  they  become  milder 
in  disposition,  observe  a  measure  and  tone  in  everything,  and  become 
more  skillful  both  in  speaking  and  acting. 

Therefore  it  is  that  he  requires  that  the  soul  should  be  rytlimicizcd  for 
virtue. 

According  to  the  conception  of  the  ancients,  the  "music"  innate  in 
nam  was  that  aspiration  which  rises  from  the  lowest  depths  of  our  nature, 
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after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  after  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  world ;  and  thus  it  means  the  order  of  the  whole  uni- 
Tcrse. 

If  gymnastics  alone  would  barbarize  men  down  to  the  level  of  beasta, 
music  alone  would  make  them  effeminate. 

But  where  both  proceed,  like  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  led  by  their  mother, 
universal  harmony,  they  perfect  the  training  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
soul,  and  thus  the  educated  man,  we  see  man  as  he  should  be. 

We  may  observe  the  power  of  music,  even  in  its  physical  effects  upon 
elephants,  dolphins  and  snakes. 

Like  them,  it  tanics  the  savage  element  in  man.  Its  physical  power 
becomes  a  psychical  one ;  it  quells  emotions,  calms  the  tempests  of  the 
soul,  and  commands  peace. 

Then  the  spirit  of  reflection  rises  above  the  wavelcss  surface,  and  ele- 
Tates  the  feelings,  which  have  obtained  the  quiet  command  of  themselves, 
to  the  power  of  contemplating  the  absolute  relations  of  things.  The  idea 
of  universal  order  becomes  clearer ;  a  higher  world  appears  amid  the  har- 
monies of  sound,  toward  which  the  hearer  finds  himself  drawn  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and  noble. 

Thus  musio  has  its  special  sphere  of  influence  in  the  soul,  upon  whose 
inmost  being  it  seizes,  in  order  to  elevate  it  to  its  loftiest  plane  of  exist- 
ence, and  to  purify  the  mental  powers. 

The  life  of  the  world  exhibits  itself  by  light  and  sound. 

Sounds  come  from  within  and  without ;  they  penetrate  into  the  soul, 
and  that  much  more  deeply  than  docs  light  with  its  rays  and  colors. 

Sound  has  the  deepest  influence  on  man  in  music  and  in  speech ;  through 
the  former  on  the  senses,  through  the  latter  on  the  intellect ;  and  both 
Jtogether  they  are  the  two  principal  means  of  educating  the  child,  who 
grows  up  amidst  the  hearing  of  both  of  them.  Schwarz. 

The  interval  of  unswcating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
Vefore  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating 
and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmo- 
nies of  music  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organist  plies  his 
grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with 
ailful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied  chords 
of  fiome  choice  composer ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop  waiting 
on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which,  if 
wise  -men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dis- 
positions and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harsh- 
ness and  distempered  passions.  Milton.      Tractate  on  Education, 

The  organs  of  speech  are  improved  by  singing ;  the  ear  is  formed  and 
rendered  more  acute,  and  the  well-known  power  of  music  even  upon  sav- 
ages proves  that  we  should  least  of  all  neglect  a  branch  of  instruction 
which  exerts  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the  passions,  in  eleva- 
ting the  i;ocial  and  finer  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral  cultivation,  and  cher- 
ishing the  spirit  of  devotion.  Niemeyer. 

We  hare  learned  from  experience  how  much  musical  exercises  contrib- 
ute not  merely  to  the  pleasures  of  societ}',  and  to  the  formation  of  the 
taste,  (which  often  affords  more  a<;sistance  to  human  weakness,  in  resisting 
evil,  than  oold  principles  of  morals,)  but  also  to  religious  elevation  and 
the  spirit  of  devotion.  Fellekbekg. 

We  can  not  imagine  a  complete  education  of  man  without  music.  It  is 
the  gymnastic  of  the  affections.  In  suitable  connection  with  exercise,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  in  health.  Richteb. 
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§10.   NATURE  AND  ART. 

In  looking  at  our  nature  we  discover  among  its  admirable  endowments, 
the  sense  of  perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of  this  in  every 
human  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  greater  cultivation ; 
and  wh J  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all  ?  '*'  '*'  '*  Beauty  is  an  all- 
pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring. 
It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.  It 
haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of 
the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  minute  objects, 
but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its 
temple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it  can  not  liflb  their  eyes  without 
feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every  side.  An  infinite  joy  is 
lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment 
Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the 
choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how 
should  I  feel  their  privation  !  how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in 
Tain  courted  their  notice  I  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the 
works  of  a  divine  artist ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  propor- 
tion, and  moral  expression  I  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
but  how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts  and 
especially  in  literature  ?  The  best  books  have  the  most  beauty.  The 
greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty,  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surqly  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their  nat- 
ural and  fit  attire.  W.  E.  Chaknino.     Self- Culture 

Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 

Which  craft  of  delicate  spirit  hast  composed 

From  earth^s  materials,  waits  upon  my  steps ; 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 

An  hourly  neighbor.  Wordsworth. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  *tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  us,  or  distrust 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.         ♦        ♦ 

*        *        When  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies :  oh !  then 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy,  will  thou  remember  me 
And  these  my  exhortations. 

Wordsworth.     On  revisiting  the  Wye, 
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LovK  of  our  neighbors  and  fear  of  God  are  the  essence  of  a  noble  souL 
To  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  virtues,  anniliilation  would  be  bet- 
ter than  such  an  idle  existence.  Saadl 

Many  of  the  wicked  are  rich,  and  many  of  the  righteous  are  poor ;  but 
no  manly  wish  will  point  to  an  exchange  of  virtue  for  gold ;  for  virtue 
alone  is  permanent,  while  unstable  gold  passes  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand. 

Pytuagokas. 

The  man  who  makes  his  reason  complete  mistress  of  his  desires,  almost 
unites  himself  with  God.  Pytuaoobas. 

Hear,  0  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  Is  one  Lord. 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might 

'  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart : 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  injth\ne  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes. 

And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy 
gates.  Bible.    Deut  vi ;  4-9. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise. 

Bible.     Matt  xxi;  16. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which  I  do ; 

Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him*? 

For  I  know  him,  that  ho  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment.  Bible.     Gen,  xviii ;  17- It). 

Give  car,  0  my  people,  to  my  law :  incline  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my 
pdouth. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  :  T  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old ; 

"Which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us. 

We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  cliiMren,  showing  to  the  generation 
to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful 
works  that  he  hath  done. 

That  the  generation  to  oomo  might  know  them,  even  the  children  iekieh 
should  be  born ;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children. 

That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 
but  keep  his  commandments.  Bible.    Ps,  Ixzviii ;  1-7. 

Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  mo :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

What  man  i$  he  that  desiroth  life,  and  lovcth  many  days,  that  he  may 
gee  good?  * 
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Keep  thy  tongue  from  eyil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  cry. 
The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 

Bible.    Fs.  xxxiv;  11-16. 

Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forhid  them  no£ ;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Bible.     Mark,  x ;  14. 

Let  him  he  pure  who  steps  over  the  threshold  of  the  fragrant  temple. 
But  purity  is,  to  be  pious. 

Inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Epidaurus, 

Man  should  act  worthily  of  heaven. 

In  this  world  he  should  do  good,  out  of  a  pure  heart 

Ho  should  be  pure  in  thought,  word  and  action. 

He  should  strive  only  after  what  is  morally  good. 

He  should  be  holy,  speak  truth,  and  do  no  wickedness. 

Zoroaster. 

A  righteous  man  obeys  strictly  the  voice  within  him,  and  in  all  his 
actions  regulates  his  will  by  it. 

He  who  is  deaf  to  the  heavenly  voice  of  his  conscience,  gives  a  loose 
rein  to  his  passions,  and  calls  to  arms  all  the  vices. 

Oh,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a  good  and  wise  man,  who  misun-. 
dcrstands  the  ray  of  light  which  heaven  sends  down  to  him  in  his  con- 
science and  his  reason  t 

How  can  he  escape  evil  and  do  good  ? 

No :  he  will  do  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man,  and  thus 
will  incur  the  evils  from  which  he  seeks  to  escape.  Confucius. 

Every  man  should  preserve  his  heart  pure  and  clean  from  all  wicked- 
ness ;  for  a  bad  man  can  not  reverence  God. 

Neither  can  God  be  gained  over  like  a  sinful  man,  by  gifts  and  costly 
ceremonies ;  but  by  virtue,  and  the  free  choice  of  noble  and  right  actions. 

Therefore  every  one  who  would  be  pleasing  to  God,  must  be  good,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  in  word  and  in  action,  and  must  flee  what  is  shame- 
ful, more  even  than  injury  to  his  goods.  Zaleucus. 

Belief  in  God  prevents  men  from  doing  godless  actions,  and  from  using 
unlawful  language. 

Bat  such  things  are  done  by  those  who  hold  either  that  there  is  no  God 
at  all,  or  that  He  docs  not  trouble  himself  about  man,  or  that  He  can  bo 
appeased  and  gained  over  by  mere  sacrificing  and  praying.  Plato. 

Since  the  state  rests  upon  religion  as  its  ultimate  basis,  its  members 
must  early  be  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  arc  the  masters  and 
disposers  of  all  things,  and  know  the  inmost  hcatts  of  men. 

Therefore  should  men  be  kept  both  from  foolish  presumptions,  and  from 
wickedness. 

Thus  they  will  be  kept  more  chaste ;  as  if  they  were  in  a  most  holy 
temple. 

Virtue  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  nobler  natural  endowments,  upon 
the  basis  of  religious  faith,  by  means  of  endeavoring  after  similarity  to 
the  gods.  Religion,  however,  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds the  virtue  of  modesty,  as  well  as  filial  piety ;  and  at  the  same  timo 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  laws,  and  obedience  to  it  Cicero. 

It  would  not  be  seemly  for  the  gods  to  bo  better  pleased  with  large 
sacrifices  than  with  small  ones. 
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Men  could  not  wish  to  be  men,  if  the  rich  sacrifices  of  the  wicked 
were  more  pleasing  to  the  gods  than  the  poor  ones  of  the  righteous. 

Purity  of  heart  is  more  regarded  by  the  gods  than  the  splendor  of  the 
offerings  that  are  made.  Socrates. 

Seek  thy  happiness  in  virtue  alone ;  otherwise  you  will  lose  all  religion 
whatever. 

Only  by  s6  doing  con  you  be  at  peace  with  the  gods  and  the  world. 

Epictetus. 

The  Highest  of  all  beings  requires  of  men  nothing  except  a  heart  full 
of  innocence ;  and  this  truth  can  not  be  early  enough  impressed  upon  the 
mind. 

lie  who  brings  this  offering  to  God,  worships  him  aright  and  with  true 
piety. 

The  despiscrs  of  righteousness,  after  they  have  polluted  themselves 
with  all  manner  of  vices  and  evil  deeds,  believe  that  they  shall  be  reli- 
gious merely  by  defiling  the  temples  and  altars  with  burnt-offerings. 

Man  should  consecrate  his  heart  as  an  abiding  place  for  God,  for  man 
is  a  temple  of  God. 

And  if  he  serves  God,  his  Father  and  Lord,  with  so  much  devotion  and 
reverence  as  this,  his  righteousness  is  complete ;  he  has  obeyed  the  laws 
of  God,  and  has  satisfied  religion,  and  his  duty.  Lactantius. 

True  religion  and  true  happiness  consist  in  that  enlightened  love  of 
God  in  which  zeal  and  intelligence  are  united. 

This  love  is  the  source  of  good  actions ;  which  give  to  virtue  its  real 
splendor.  LEiBNrrz. 

Let  him  who  would  approach  so  near  as  to  see  and  recognize  the  High- 
est, seek  the  road  in  the  prayers  of  his  feelings  and  in  the  humility  of  his 
heart. 

This  is  the  only  road  to  that  illuminated  height  where  God  reveals 
himself  to  the  soul.  Abelaud. 

.  The  object  of  true  religion  should  be,  to  impress  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality deeply  upon  the  soul. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  men  generally,  and  especially 
religious  teachers,  could  have  withdrawn  themselves  so  far  from  that 
object  Leibnitz. 

There  is  one  God,  who  has  created  and  maintains  all  that  exists. 

To  him  we  should  offer  our  worship,  not  merely  by  rich  offerings,  but 
more  especially  by  noble  actions. 

Not  all  the  good  things  of  the  earth  can  make  men  truly  happy. 

Only  virtue  can  do  this.     Virtue  only  is  the  highest  good. 

But  to  the  attainment  of  this  highest  good,  the  only  road  for  man  is  by 
self-knowledge,  self-examination,  cultivation  of  the  mind,  dominion  of  the 
mind  over  the  senses,  an3  incessant  activity. 

If  the  body  is  a  wonderful  work  of  God,  we  must  needs  be  still  more 
astonished  at  the  soul,  for  which  the  body  serves  as  a  dwelling. 

The  soul  operates,  and  makes  use  of  the  body,  by  its  own  power ;  and 
while  the  body  perishes,  as  does  everything  which  is  animated  and  up- 
held by  a  foreign  power,  the  soul  is  destined  to  an  immortal  existence. 

In  this  present  life,  the  soul  is  always  feeble  in  respect  to  knowledge, 
because  it  is  constantly  drawn  down  to  the  earth,  by  the  body  which  is 
so  closely  united  with  it,  and  is  not  capable  even  of  enduring  the  full 
light  of  truth. 

But  when  we  are  once  free  from  the  fetters  of  our  earthly  bodies,  we 
shall  discern  directly  the  light  of  truth,  while  our  present  life  will  lie 
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behind  us  as  an  obscure  recollection,  a  condition  into  which  we  shall 
never  desire  to  return ;  as  Euripides  says : 

**  Who  knows  whether  life  is  not  death, 
And  to  be  dead,  life  ?  " 

But  of  all  which  the  soul  knows  in  this  life,  the  highest  is,  knowing^ 
and  praying  to,  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence. 

As  we  can  neither  see  our  own  souls  nor  those  of  others,  with  the 
bodily  eye,  but  must  judge  of  their  existence  from  their  actions,  so  we  can 
not  see  God  himself  with  the  senses,  but  must  recognize  Uim  in  his 
works. 

The  best  service  of  God  is  an  upright  and  pious  course  of  life. 

In  every  man  there  are  two  wills :  one  of  the  reason,  and  one  of  the 
senses. 

When  the  reason  possesses  the  authority  over  a  mind,  there  results 
that  reasonable  course  of  life  which  we  call  virtue. 

But  most  men  live  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  so  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  do. 

But  reasonable  men,  on  the  other  hand,  strive  after  virtue,  and  find  in 
it  their  highest  good. 

Do  right  morally,  and  you  will  be  truly  happy.  Socrates, 

It  is  not  that  we  despise  the  various  enjoyments  of  life — no,  they  were 
given  to  us  by  God.  But  as  wise  men  and  as  Christians,  we  should  at- 
tribute to  them  no  higher  value  than  they  possess.  They  are  fleeting, 
transitory,  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  moment  only.  But  they  are  not  the  wor- 
thier t  and  highest  object  which  we  should  aim  at.  They  are  passing 
uicitemcnts,  stimuli  to  our  activity,  but  not  the  highest  good.  This  is 
only  what  is  divine — ^virtue. 

The  Creator  has  laid  open  to  all  his  creatures  the  road  to  this  excel- 
lence. Here,  the  prince  has  no  preference  over  the  tenant  of  the  meanest 
hut ;  the  rich  no  more  ability  than  the  needy.  To  win  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory in  this  race,  all  have  equal  means,  equal  power.  It  may  be  reached 
by  all. 

Consider  all  the  pleasures  of  social  life — have  they  an  enduring  value? 
Songs  of  joy  are  silent  at  last,  and  the  sigh  of  dissatisfaction  follows. 

A  funend  wreath  is  woven  for  the  flower-crowned  dancer ;  and  the  fiery 
youth,  bent  with  age,  goes  leaning  on  a  staff. 

**  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 

All  things  vanish,  and  nothing  remains  to  the  immortal  soul  except 
whatever  it  has  acquired  of  the  divine  perfections,  of  virtue. 

Rnowest  thou  that  peace  of  the  soul,  that  rest,  in  which,  at  peace  both 
with  heaven  and  earth,  thou  feelcst  thyself  lifted  above  all  danger  ?  That 
is  the  highest  good,  the  work  of  virtue.  Zscdokkb. 

The  problem  of  school  training  is  three-fold :  t6  teach  piety,  knowledge 
and  the  art  of  speech. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  be  pious,  still  the  educated  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Uie  uneducated  by  their  scientific  training.         Sturm. 

Fm  but  a  little  child  to  see 
That  at  the  last  would  blessed  be ; 

But  weak  indeed  is  all  my  might 
Then,  Jesus,  reach  me  down  thy  hand, 
And  lead  me  to  that  heavenly  land. 

From  out  this  world  of  sinful  night 

Ancient  Prayer  for  Children. 
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Religion  secures  to  man  two  invaluable  advantages ;  untroubled  peace 
during  life,  and  a  blessed  hope  in  the  hour  of  death. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  thoughts  of  death  have  come 
suddenly  and  forcibly  upon  one,  he  has  felt  painful  solicitude  about  mat- 
ters which  previously  did  not  even  come  into  his  mind;  and  that  thus  he 
has  become  at  once  more  careful  to  hold  himself  to  an  account,  and  to 
inquire  circumspectly  whether  he  has  been  unjust  to  any  person. 

One  whose  life  is  full  of  vice,  often  cries  out  in  sleep,  as  children  do ; 
and  trembles  and  quakes,  and  torments  himself  with  painful  fears.  But 
he  whose  life  is  free  from  such  blots,  sees  sweet  Hope  standing  at  his  side, 
as  Pindar  says :  **  Those  who  are  full  of  a  pure  heart  and  full  of  holy  sus- 
ceptibilities, are  accompanied  by  sweet  and  invigorating  hope,  the  pro- 
tectress of  their  age." 

Let  us  hold  fiist  to  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  capable  of 
all  good  and  evil.  And  therefore  let  us  strive  to  follow  the  road  to  heaven, 
and  exert  all  our  powers  to  attain  to  justice  and  wisdom,  that  we  may  live 
in  friendship  with  ourselves  and  with  the  gods ;  so  that  even  in  this 
world,  crowned  as  victors,  we  may  receive  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  here- 
after look  back  with  pleasure  upon  our  present  wanderings. 

God  is  the  wise  man  s  law ;  his  own  will,  the  law  of  a  fool. 

Virtue  is  to  bo  gained  neither  by  instruction  nor  by  nature.  It  is  a 
gift  of  heaven,  fjr  him  who  strives  after  it 

How  great  a  happiness  is  it,  to  gaze  upon  the  primeval  beauty  of  virtue 
itself,  pure,  real,  unminglcd,  unconnected  with  material  substance  or  color 
or  any  other  finite  imperfection,  biJt  in  its  own  divine  glory,  in  the  whole 
purity  of  its  form ! 

Dost  thou  not  believe  that  such  a  view,  where  man  looks  upon  his  own 
proper  ideal,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  and  becomes  closely  united  with  it, 
must  secure  to  him  an  enviable  life  ? 

Dost  thou  not  believe  that  when  such  a  sight  of  primeval  beauty  is 
vouchsafed  to  him,  he  must  needs  perform  great  deeds,  which  are  not 
mere  shadows  of  virtues,  because  they  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  a 
union  with  an  illusive  form ;  but  true  and  actual  virtues,  the  offspring  of 
a  union  with  the  real  primeval  form. 

By  such  a  supernatural  vision  are  real  virtues  produced  in  men,  and 
brought  to  maturity  ;  and  thus  docs  he  become  beloved  by  the  gods,  and 
an  heir  of  immortality. 

Many  persons  have  exhibited  energy,  strength,  courage ;  but  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  truth,  with  uprightness  and  magnanimity  and  modesty — it  is 
this  in  which  those  whose  souls  have  striven  after  those  virtues  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  beyond  all  others.  Plato. 

The  ignorant  think  propriety  is  morality.  External  morals  supply  him 
with  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  an  indistinct  feeling  makes 
morality  sacred  to  him ;  he  finds  it  proper  to  conduct  according  to  its 
rules,  and  when  he  has  become  accustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  action  he 
will  maintain  it.  And  to  him,  right,  and  morality,  and  propriety,  are 
nothing  more  than  not  to  vary  from  the  example  of  the  multitude ;  to 
conform  to  the  general  rules  for  acting  and  refraining. 

Only  when  he  begins  to  reflect  upon  the  principles  of  morality,  does  he 
review  his  rules  of  right  and  wrong  by  principles ;  and  to  endeavor  after 
perfection  in  applying  them  to  practice ;  and  thus  his  moral  sense  will 
little  by  little,  correct  itselC  while  it  will  -always  experience  a  shock  at 
any  step  which  is  unasual  or  disapproved  by  others. 

In  the  same  way  is  the  moral  j-ense  developed  in  youth.  What  is 
usual,  and  generally  practice,  is  to  them  proper  and  decorous.  Thus  they 
learn  good  manners;  but  it  is  only  with  education,  more  properly  so 
called,  that  they  obtain  the  idea  of  a  personal  morality. 
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Religion  is  the  foundation  stone,  the  comer-stone,  of  human  society ; 
the  salvation  and  asylum  of  the  soul.  It  protects  man*s  best  possession, 
his  ideal  faculty.  It  stimulates  enthusiasm  for  duty  and  right ;  the  pro- 
vision of  a  higher  world,  and  the  aspiration  after  what  is  unchanging  and 
eternal ;  and  governs  the  fundamental  impulses  of  the  soul.  It  is  des- 
tined to  prepare  a  level  path  for  humanity ;  to  tit  for  true  freedom  those 
already  politically  free ;  to  confirm* the  doubting,  and  to  unite  the  dis- 
cordant 

It  is  true,  as  an  ancient  writer  says :  that  you  can  more  easily  build  a 
house  in  the  air,  than  a  state  without  religion.  Without  this  foundation 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  human  society.  The  altar  of  the  Lord  is 
the  one  thing  that  was,  is  and  is  to  come. 

What  would  the  earth  be,  without  God's  sun  ?  A  cold  bog,  where  no 
living  being  could  exist  What  the  sun  is  to  the  earth,  that  is  religion  to 
man.  TisciiKit. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  lesson  which  should  quicken  the  understanding 
of  the  young  should  be  intended  to  form  their  morals  and  their  percep- 
tions ;  to  teach  them  to  know  themselves,  to  live  well  and  to  die  well. 

Montaigne. 

Direct  teaching  on  moral  ideas  and  principles  is  an  important  part  of 
instruction. 

It  is  a  wrong  belief  that  such  ideas,  and  religious  instruction,  should 
not  be  early  given  to  children,  because  they  can  not  understand  them. 
For  upon  careful  consideration  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  they  can 
competently  understand  moral  ideas,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
age ;  for  our  whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  continual  advance  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  such  ideas,  in  the  clearness 
of  our  perceptions  of  examples  of  their  operations,  and  thus  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  recognition  of  the  extent  of  their  comprehensiveness, 
ind  the  closeness  of  their  application. 

In  fact,  if  we  should  wait,  before  communicating  a  knowledge  of  moral 
ideas,  until  men  were  completely  capable  of  comprehending  them  in  their 
full  extent,  only  very  few  would  arrive  at  the  necessary  point,  and  those 
scarcely  before  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  Very  lack  of  moral  thought 
would  retard  the  culture  of  this  faculty,  and  of  the  moral  feelings.  It 
would  be  like  preventing  a  commander  from  learning  the  word  *' battle" 
until  he  should  know  what  the  thing  itself  was. 

Moral  and  religious  ideas  ought  not  merely  to  be  understood,  but  to 
acquire  a  firmly  established  place  in  the  feelings.  And  therefore  they 
should  be  early  taught  They  contiin  the  outlines  and  the  foundations  of 
an  inner  higher  world ;  and  if  firmly  established  in  youth,  they  consti- 
tute a  treasure  which  has  life  within  itself,  which  estiblishes  itself  and 
grows  of  itself,  enriches  itself  from  experience,  and  exercises  an  increas- 
ing power  for  the  development  of  insight  and  conviction.  Hegel. 

Taught  ?     Can  religion  be  tavght  ? 

If  we  would  only  confess  it,  the  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  is, 
whatever  we  may  say  about  it,  much  too  mechanical. 

Religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  forced  upon  us  from  without ;  it  is  some- 
thing rooted  within  the  man  himself  For  God  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us. 

We  can  not  explain  to  a  child  what  piety  and  devotion  are,  if  this 
knowledge  is  not  the  result  of  his  own  mental  action.  We  should  not 
inform  him  that  there  is  one  God ;  we  should  so  conduct  him  that  he  will 
himself  discover  it 

A  teacher  does  not  lend  his  pupils  his  own  feet  and  eyes  to  go  with  and 
see  with,  but  sets  them  to  using  their  own.    Nor  should  he  lend  them  his 
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own  reflective  faculties  or  feelings,  in  order  to  make  them  religious.  This 
should  be  done  not  by  instructing  them,  but  after  the  manner  of  Socrates, 
hy  assisting  them  to  a  healthy  birth ;  that  is,  by  awakening  their  religious 
ieelinjj;s. 

The  school  should  be  a  church  for  children. 

A  religious  life  is  only  kindled  into  being  by  another's  religious  life ; 
and  best,  by  that  of  a  pious  father  and  mother.  The  capacity  of  such  an 
effect  is  in  every  soul,  and  only  needs  that  the  spark  from  another  should 
fill!  upon  it  Only  thus  is  it  that  a  religious  character  grows  up  within 
the  individual,  as  the  scion  grows  upon  the  tree,  and  becomes  identical  with 
it,  one  and  the  same  in  sap  andin  life.  The  diamond  is  best  polished  with 
diamond  dusL 

We  wish  three  things  for  our  children :  we  desire  to  see  them  happy ; 
to  see  them  happy  by  means  of  their  own  actions ;  and  to  see  them  use- 
ful to  their  country.  But  to  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these,  relig- 
ious culture  is  necessary.  Tiscuer. 

Our  children's  religion  should  be  like  that  of  our  first  parents  in  para- 
dise; who  were  themselves  children  in  understanding.  The  first  con- 
sciousness of  duty  is  the  first  perception  of  religion  in  their  breasts. 
Their  first  love  to  their  mother,  father,  and  playfellows,  is  religion  ;  and 
the  pleasant  smile  of  the  infant  to  its  mother  is  the  first  spark,  the  first 
word,  of  its  religious  feelings  ;  although  the  child  does  not  dream  of  the 
greatness  and  wondrousness  of  the  world,  nor  does  it  know  anything  of 
the  existence  of  God. 

But  he  knows  his  beloved  parents ;  and  his  feelings  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  trust  are  the  origin  of  his  religion.  He  is  to  learn  from  them,  and  to 
transfer  to  God,  a  higher  love,  gratitude  and  confidence.  The  holy  feel- 
ings kindled  within  him  at  his  mother  s  breast,  will  afterwards  flame  up 
in  devotion  before  the  altars  of  God.  Zscuokks. 

Children  who  are  early  impressed  with  the  simplest  fundamental  truths 
of  religion,  who  as  it  were  draw  in  good  sentiments  with  their  mother's 
milk,  who  are  led  towards  a  union  with  God  from  the  first  awakening  of 
their  understandings,  who  learn  to  love  God  in  their  parents,  who  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  future  life,  even  before  becoming 
fuUy  aware  of  the  importance  and  destiny  of  their  earthly  one,  will  thus 
receive  a  decisive  influence  upon  their  whole  lives. 

For  there  are  some  ideas  which  necessarily  grow  up  with  us ;  from  which 
we  can  no  more  escape  than  from  ourselves ;  at  least  if  they  have  exerted 
their  full  force  upon  us.     Among  them  is  religion. 

What  we  gather  up  in  after  life,  what  we  discover  by  our  own  reflec- 
tion, is  in  a  certain  sense  only  a  loan ;  a  possession  that  always  remains 
foreign  to  us.  If  we  need  such  ideas,  we  do  not  always  find  them  at 
hand ;  we  are  not  always  in  that  state  of  mind  that  enables  us  to  recall 
them.  ZscHOKKE. 

In  itself,  the  proposition  can  not  be  denied,  that  even  errors,  follies  and 
▼ices,  may  be  exceedingly  instructive  to  men,  and  may,  by  means  of  the 
many  painful  experiences  which  they  occasion,  gradually  train  the  char- 
acter to  independence  and  firmness. 

But  such  ordeals  are  always  perilous,  and  very  many  fail  to  pass  them. 
Follies  and  vices  become  a  second  nature  ;  and  the  discipline  of  even  the 
severest  misfortunes  fails  to  bring  them  back.  Even  those  who  seem 
cured  of  their  moral  infirmities,  do  not  easily  recover  complete  health, 
and  weaknesses  and  seeds  of  disease  often  remain  within  them. 

Thus,  no  doctrine  can  be  more  dangerous  than  that  which  parents  so 
often  a.ssert ;  that  youth  must  be  permitted  to  satiate  their  youthful  appe- 
tite for  excitement ;  that  the  wildest  of  them  turn  out  the  best 
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The  reason  why  this  maxim  is  current  with  so  many  parents  seems  to 
be,  the  favorable  view  which  they  take  of  their  own  youth ;  and  also, 
that  system  of  morals,  so  agreeable  to  many,  which  makes  the  road  to  vir* 
tue  a  broad  and  easy  one. 

It  would  be  far  bnetter  to  oppose  this  theory  as  strongly  as  possible ; 
and  to  devote  all  our  eloquence  to  show  what  excellent  possessions  for  men 
are  a  delicate  moral  sense,  pure  and  noble  manners,  a  virginity  of  soul, 
even  during  the  turbulent  years  of  youth,  a  blameless  conscience,  early 
virtue,  imconsciousness  of  evil,  freedom  from  those  thoughts  which  raise 
a  blush ;  and  what  unspeakable  pleasures  these  things  procure ;  pleasures 
which  the  debauchee,  grown  wise  too  late,  must  needs  renounce. 

NlEMEYER. 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  experience  of  vice  makes  him  who  passes  undo- 
stroyed  through  it,  a  better  and  wiser  man  ? 

I  believe  that  I  have  observed  the  fact  that  the  unmixed  horror  which 
innocence  feels  at  vice,  departs  with  that  innocence,  never  to  return ;  and 
60  does  the  perfect  love  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful. 

The  witching  charm  of  vice  corrupts  the  imagination,  by  this  means 
confuses  the  understanding,  and  brings  incurable  weakness  upon  the  heart 
which  yields  to  it 

It  is  the  purest  soul,  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  disproportion  of  the 
other  faculties,  which  will  always  show  itself  the  strongest 

Neither  do  I  know  of  any  case  where  a  vicious  person  has  been  so  taught 
by  his  experience  as  of  his  own  accord  to  return  to  a  better  state  of  mind ; 
he  always  has  his  variation  from  virtue  to  thank  for  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, as  often  as  he  meets  innocence  in  his  path,  whenever  it  looks  upon 
him,  or  addresses  him  with  its  unspotted  lips. 

It  is  certain  that  he  will  most  love  goodness  for  itself,  who  has  never 
departed  from  it 

sfo  light  shines  so  clearly  as  that  of  a  soul  all  innocent,  and  whose 
peace  from  on  high  exceeds  all  the  power  of  reason  and  experience. 

Fr.  U.  Jacobi. 

The  religious  ideas  impressed  upon  us  in  early  childhood  arc  never 
erased  from  memory  or  heart ;  they  shine  clearly  out  when  all  else  seems 
dark' to  our  souls,  and  often  become  an  anchor  of  rescue  to  the  soul,  when 
the  ships  of  its  happiness  and  life  seem  about  to  be  wrecked  for  ever. 
Simple  thoughts  of  God,  Christian  virtue,  eternity,  have  rescued  more 
than  one  youth  from  the  whirlpool  of  corruption,  when  all  other  lessons 
of  wisdom  have  been  washed  away  by  the  waves  of  passion,  and  when 
the  hour  of  temptation  has  been  powerful  upon  him. 

Religion  w/ests  the  knife  of  despair  from  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate 
in  the  wretched  moment  of  sorrow,  when  all  the  precepts  of  the  wise  have 
been  forgotten,  and  glory  and  shame  have  alike  become  indifferent  to  him. 

The  religious  ideas  which  are  summoned  back  from  the  days  of  child- 
hood encourage  the  mourner,  and  even  in  case  of  the  loss  of  his 
property,  his  honor,  or  those  he  loves,  will  niise  him  from  the  depth  even 
of  an  insensible  grief,  when  the  consolations  of  friends,  no  matter  how 
well  considered  or  judicious  and  well  grounded,  are  administered  in  vain. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  religious  habits  of  thought  in  which  we  grow  up 
from  childhood. 

As  man  enters  into  life  without  knowing  whence  he  comes,  so 
should  he  also  carry  elevating  thoughts  of  God,  virtue  and  eternity  with 
him,  out  of  the  twilight  of  childhood,  into  the  storms  of  the  world,  with- 
out knowing  where  he  received  them,  or  how  it  is  that  they  have  become 
KO  intimately  bound  up  with  his  nature.  Zscuokke. 
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A  most  important  reason  for  instructing  children  early  in  the  principal 
and  siin}Lst  truths  of  religion  is  this:  tliatit  will  be  a  lasting  protection 
to  them  ill  after  years,  against  that  most  terrible  of  all  mental  diseases,  a 
des:>air  amounting  even  to  frenzy. 

If  ihes3  truths,  received  with  confiding  belief  from  the  lips  of  parents, 
shall  once  be  fully  appropriated  by  the  mind,  ihey  will  receive,  when  the 
child's  reasoning  powers  have  become  fully  matured,  very  much  confirma- 
tion from  the  history  of  humanity,  the  wondrous  book  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  of  his  own  being.  He  will  thus  become  possessed  of  a  healthy  mind; 
like  tliose  of  the  wisest  men  who  have  lived  before  him.  Neither  the 
teaching"?  of  half  learned  fooLs  the  reading  of  silly  books,  nor  the  forward 
curiosity  with  which  he  himself  is  impelled  to  the  verge  of  the  inscruta- 
ble, can  shake  him  in  his  peaceful  convi^^tions.  He  believes  in  one  God ; 
and  to  him,  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  being,  is  only 
insanity.  Ho  believes  in  Christian  virtue,  and  has  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  immortality ;  while  without  these  beliefs,  God  and  virtue  are  an 
empty  phantom  conjured  up  by  the  brain,  life  an  aimless  riddle,  and  the 
universe  a  contradiction  to  itself  Z^cuukke. 

Erring  humanity  wanders,  afar  off. 

Gotl  is  the  nearest  resource  for  humanity. 

Even  thy  family,  0  man,  and  the  wisest  of  thy  pleasures,  will  not  last 
thee  forever. 

To  s  nil  r  pain  and  death  and  the  grave,  witl«out  God,  is  what  thy  nature, 
educated  to  mildness,  g<XKlness,  and  feeling,  has  no  power  to  do. 

Faitli  in  God  is  a  tendency  of  human  feeling  in  its  highest  condition; 
it  is  the  confiding  childlike  trust  of  humanity  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  peace  in  life ;  peace  in  life  is  the  source  of 
inward  order ;  inward  order  is  the  soiu*ce  of  the  unerring  application  of 
our  powers,  and  this  again  is  the  source  of  the  growth  of  those  powers, 
and  of  their  training  in  wisdom ;  wisdom  is  the  spring  of  all  human  bless- 
ings. 

Thus,  faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  all  blessings;  and  is 
nature's  road  to  the  pure  education  of  man. 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  not  a  sequel  and  result  of  educated  wisdom ; 
thou  art  a  pure  endowment  of  simplicity ;  the  hearkening  ear  of  innocence 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  whose  father  is  God. 

Childlikcness  and  obedience  are  not  the  result  and  invariable  conse- 
quence cf  a  complete  education ;  they  must  be  the  primitive  and  sponta- 
neous first  pi  i  iciples  of  human  culture. 

The  wonder  of  wise  men  at  the  depth  of  creation,  and  their  searches 
into  the  abysses  of  the  Creator,  are  not  an  education  to  this  faith.  In  the 
abysses  of  creation,  the  searcher  can  lose  himself,  and  in  its  waters  he  can 
wander  ignorantly,  far  from  the  fountains  of  the  bottomless  ocean. 

Simplicity  and  innocence,  pure  human  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  love, 
are  the  source  of  faith. 

On  t!ie  pure  childlike  nj^turo  of  men  is  based  the  hope  of  everla'^ting 
life;  and  a  pure  human  faith  in  God  is  not  passible  for  it  witiiout  this 
hope, 

God  is  not  the  father  of  men,  or  else  death  is  not  the  co:ni»lction  of  our 
life. 

Man,  thy  inward  sense  is  a  sure  guide  to  truth  and  to  thy  duty ;  and 
d  )st  thou  doubt,  when  this  sense  sununons  thee  to  immortality  ? 

Believe  in  thyselC  O  man ;  b.'lieve  in  the  inward  intelligence  of  thine 
own  soul ;  thus  shalt  thou  believe  in  God  and  immortality. 

God  is  the  father  of  humanity ;  God's  children  are  immortal. 

Within  thine  inmost  l)einir,  O  man,  lies  that  which  jvith  faith  and  rev- 
erence recognizes  truth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 
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0  humanity  in  thy  lofliness ! 

1  am  touching  strings  unused,  and  not  accordant  with  fashionable  tones. 
Despise  the  sound,  dance-music,  trilling  calumnies,  and  drown  my  voice ; 
leave  pure  humanity  and  truth,  unnoticed. 

All  the  powers  of  humanity  only  accomplish  blessings  through  faith  in 
God; 

Thy  power,  consecrated  one,  is  enlightenment  from  God. 

A  proneness  to  degrading  shadows,  an  impulse  to  make  sport  with  the 
faculties  and  powers,  and  to  hide  its  own  weakness,  are  marks  of  the  low- 
est and  weakest  humanity,  turned  aside  from  the  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment 

Forgetfulness  of  God,  neglect  of  the  filial  relation  of  humanity  to  God, 
is  the  source  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  power  of  morality,  enlighten- 
ment and  wisdom,  to  enlighten  humanity.  Therefore  is  this  loss  of  filial 
feeling  towards  God  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes,  since  it  rcrfders 
all  paternal  instruction  from  God  impossible ;  while  the  restoration  of  this 
lost  filial  feeling  is  the  salvation  of  the  lost  children  of  God  on  earth. 

llie  man  of  God  who  through  the  sorrows  and  death  of  a  human  being 
re-establishes  this  universally  lost  filial  feeling  towards  God,  is  the  Savior 
of  the  world,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  His  teachings  are  pure 
justice,  an  instructive  philosophy  for  all,  and  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children.  Pestalozzi. 

Without  religion,  humanity  is  impossible. 

That  very  infinity  which  surrounds  us  both  before  and  behind,  which 
we  can  as  little  comprehend  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  hands,  in  which 
nevertheless  we  everywhere  recognize  laws  and  an  organization,  which 
puts  us  into  the  sweetest  astonishment — this  very  infinite  wisdom  and 
beneficence,  exacts  from  us  religion;  that  is,  reverence,  fear,  gratitude, 
and  confidence  in  that  great  and  nameless  being,  who  erected  this  organi- 
zation, and  established  these  laws.  To  Ilim,  the  rule  of  right  will  join  us 
still  more  closely ;  for  it  is  His  law,  the  law  of  the  moral  universe. 

ITie  thought  that,  as  we  are,  we  belong  wholly  and  eternally  to  Him, 
and  that  what  we  are  now,  is  only  a  pledge  of  what  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  and  to  know  by  advancing  under  His  guidance — this  strengthening 
thought  renders  us  inseparable  from  worshipping  Him. 

Thus,  it  is  better  to  believe  than  to  know.  When  we  see  that  we  can 
not  comprehend  the  infinity  which  lies  before  us,  and  why  we  can  not,  we 
shall,  if  we  proceed  rightly,  go  on  with  confidence,  loving  and  believing. 

HEHDElt. 

**The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.''     (Ps.  cxi ;  10.) 

0  that  all  might  be  penetrated  with  the  thought  that  those  desires  w  hich 
we  possess  in  common  with  beasts  are  not  so  wise  as  that  reason  which 
constitutes  us  men ;  and  that  man  sinks  into  the  grade  of  an  animal,  when 
he  despises  that  truth  and  that  justice  which  should  be  his  guiding  stars. 

Let  us  therefore  be  obedient  unto  this  divine  guiding  star ;  and  not  only 
make  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  truth  and  justice  powerful  within  our 
souls,  but  also  be  careful,  in  training  up  the  next  generation,  both  to  ren- 
der them  prudent,  and  to  make  them  strictly  conscientious. 

Only  in  knowing  and  reverencing  the  will  of  God,  shall  we  find  what 
will  niake  us,  and  humanity,  happy.  Bretschneider. 

Where  knowing  is  sufficient,  we  do  not  need  faith ;  but  where  knowing 
does  not  use  its  power,  or  loses  it,  we  should  not  contest  the  rights  of 
faith.     The  two  should  not  nentralize  but  strengthen  each  other. 

Goethe. 

Even  though  your  children,  my  excellent  friends  the  teachers,  knew  the 
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whole  of  geography  and  histoxy  hy  heart,  could  name  every  city,  every 
remarkable  occurrence,  every  date,  knew  the  whole  of  the  animal,  vege> 
table  and  mineral  kingdoms  without  a  mistake,  without  knowing  the  most 
important  truths  respecting  God  and  duty,  providence  and  immortality ; 
without  knowing  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  the  words  of 
Scripture  would  be  applicable  to  them ;  **  Ever  learning,  and  never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."     (2  Tim.,  iii ;  7.) 

The  principal  thing  must  ever  continue  to  be  Christianity  and  religion. 
For  however  important  may  be  the  relation  of  man  to  the  external  world, 
still  his  relation  to  himself  is  much  more  important ;  and  his  relation  to 
God,  the  Highest,  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Of  what  value  is  all  knowledge  of  nature,  if  we  do  not  know  its  Crea- 
tor ?  Of  what  value  are  all  kinds  of  practical  skill,  if  we  have  not  the  Urst 
of  all — skill  in  doing  right? 

Give  your  children  a  God;  or  they  will  seek  out  one  for  themselves, 
having  strange  caprices,  but  not  a  friendly  face. 

Under  God's  authority,  the  world  has  a  fixed  zenith  and  nadir ;  a  de- 
terminate right  and  lefl.  At  present,  everjrthing  is  in  Continual  movement, 
going,  as  the  earth  itself  does,  round  and  round,  so  that  right  seems  to  be 
left,  and  the  contrary.  Tischer. 

Religious  character  is  the  completion  of  moral  development 

Where  a  truly  pious  mental  condition  has  penetrated  all  the  feelings,  an 
inclination  to  everything  right  and  good  is  certain. 

The  religious  character  should  be  early  developed  in  the  young,  by 
means  of  family  life;  although,  in  the  family  circle,  many  hindrances 
arise,  from  diversion  of  attention,  pressure  of  poverty,  unskillfulness  of 
parents,  defective  religious  instruction,  tendencies  to  doubt  and  to  reason 
about  things,  &c.  But  as  much  should  be  done  in  this  direction  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  rest  must  be  lefl  to  Providence. 

The  most  important  duty  of  parents  and  teachers,  is  in  this  particular, 
to  set  an  example  of  reverence  to  God,  efficiency  and  self-control,  patience 
in  case  of  ill  success,  and  calmness  under  misfortune. 

Remarkable  days  or  changes  in  life,  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  nature 
together  with  religious  conversation,  listening  to  affecting  sermons,  and 
religious  masic,  arc  of  especial  value  in  this  department  of  education. 

Where  the  character  shows  a  tendency  to  visionariness,  the  cultivation 
of  the  reason  is  the  proper  antidote,  not  derision. 

Hypocrisy  can  not  be  too  strongly  opposed ;  for  it  Ls  destructive  not  only 

of  all  true  piety,  but  of  all  rectitude  of  character.  Nieheyer. 

• 

What  is  religion  ? 

Let  the  answer  be  prayerfully  given — it  is  faith  in  God.  For  it  is  not 
only  a  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  faith  in  the  invisible,  but  an  aspi- 
ration afler  that  without  which  no  realm  of  the  incomprehensible  and 
supernatural — in  short,  no  second  universe — would  be  conceivable. 

Expel  God  from  the  heart,  and  all  that  is  above  or  under  the  earth,  is 
only  a  repetition  or  enlargement  of  the  same  thing :  everything  supernat- 
ural only  a  higher  stage  of  a  mechanism. 

Where  religion  abides  in  the  heart,  the  Highest  and  Holiest  converses 
with  it,  and  is  like  a  sun  close  at  hand,  behind  which  the  eternal  world 
lies  in  darkness. 

When  my  Great  Friend,  God,  requires  something  of  me,  heaven  and 
earth  become  bright  to  me ;  and  I  become  happy  like  him.  When  He 
conceals  himself  from  me,  storms  conceal  the  ocean,  but  the  rainbow  is 
above  them,  and  I  recognize  above  them  the  cheerful  sun,  which  has 
no  stormy  phase. 

A  loving  view  of  the  Great  Friend  of  the  soul  banishes  not  only  such 
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evU  thoughts  as  conquer,  hut  such  as  tempt     All  earthly  things  clarify 
and  sun  Uiemselves  in  the  thoughts  of  Him. 

But  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  power  of  thinking  without  incorrect- 
ness of  the  infinite  universe,  how  wilt  thou,  0  God,  appear,  in  the  monoto- 
nous and  dull  hour  of  death,  to  him  who  is  victorious  over  many-voiced 
life  1  He  who  brings  God  into  his  darkest  hour  can  not  experience  what 
it  is  to  die,  while  he  gazes  upon  the  eternal  stars  in  the  abyss  of  heaven. 

But  how  shall  the  child  be  introduced  into  the  new  world  of  religion  ? 

Not  by  precept  As  the  rainbow,  which  hangs  on  high,  a  glowing  cir- 
cle in  the  heavens,  is  by  the  same  sun  formed  in  the  devvdrop  as  the  small- 
est flower,  so  does  divine  providence  rule,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  also  in  that  of  every  family. 

In  man,  the  ideal  is  older  than  the  actual.  The  lofty  lies  nearer  the 
child  than  the  debased.  We  measure  time  by  the  stars,  and  reckon  by 
the  clock  of  the  sun,  before  we  do  by  the  city  clock. 

God,  as  at  first  in  Paradise,  has  given  man,  in  the  desert  of  life,  his^ 
image,  until  it  fades  away ;  and  man  can  neither  do  without  it  or  lose  it 

Holiness  is  always  earlier  than  unholincss.  Sin  presupposes  innocence. 
It  was  not  fallen  angels  that  were  created. 

If  there  were  not  already  existing  in  children  a  whole  dormant  system 
of  metaphysics,  how  could  they  receive  those  inward  ideas  of  infinity, 
God,  eternity,  holiness,  &c.,  which  we  have  no  means  of  explaining  by 
any  outward  appearance  but  only  by  mere  empty  words ;  which  can  not 
create,  but  only  explain.  - 

The  dying  or  fainting  hear  music  with  their  inner  being,  when  there  is 
none  without  them.     Ideas  are  analogous  inward  sounds. 

£vcn  children  of  four  years  old  search  after  what  is  within  the  hidden 
world,  after  the  nature  of  the  existence  of  God,  &c. 

Rousseau,  who  represents  God,  and  consequently  religion,  as  the  late 
inheritance  of  mature  age,  can  no  more  expect  religion  to  produce  enthu- 
siasm or  love,  than  could  a  Parisian  father  expect  filial  love  from  a  son  to 
whom  he  only  appears  when  he  no  longer  needs  a  father. 

For  when  could  the  knowledge  of  the  Holiest  be  better  implanted  than 
during  that  sacred  time  of  innocence  that  never  forgets  ? 

Jean  Paul  Richter. 

Itcligious  instruction  which  is  too  late,  or  neglected  in  early  childhood, 
loses  its  holy  power  over  the  souL 

Without  the  strength  of  truths  become  habitual  and  united  with  the 
beine,  man  easily  falls  under  the  first  attack  of  a  resolutely  urged  doubt,  and 
wanders  into  the  thorny  by-paths  of  delusions.  Such  are  the  grievous 
consequences  of  neglect  of  religious  instruction  in  early  youth. 

What  is  the  destitution  of  religious  susceptibilities,  except  actual  bar- 
barism ?  A  child  without  religion  is  only  a  shrewder  and  more  cunning 
animal  than  others ;  unacquainted  with  the  holiness  of  the  spiritual  world, 
with  God  and  virtue  and  eternity. 

But  religion  renders  even  a  child  a  nobler  and  more  elevated  being,  and 
gives  him  a  clearer  view  of  his  sphere  of  action.  Religion  beautifies  the 
morning  dream  of  life ;  the  child  loves  it  without  knowing  whence  his 
pleasure  comes,  just  as  it  loses  its  parents,  without  knowing  whence  it  has 
them.  And  shall  we  endeavor  to  rob  the  child  of  such  a  blessing,  to  rob 
its  future  life  of  courage,  happiness  and  fortitude?  Zschokke. 

But  as  he  who  would  give  must  first  have,  so  no  one  can  teach  religion 
without  possessing  it 

The  younger  a  child  is,  the  less  should  he  hear  of  things  inexpressible, 
ftod  the  more  should  he  be  familiarized  with  their  symbols. 

£le?ated  thoughts  are  the  steps  to  the  temple  of  religion  as  are  the  stars 
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to  immensity.  When  looking  at  any  great  natural  phenomena,  storm, 
thunder,  the  starry  sky,  death,  &c.,  pronounce  the  name  of  Qod  to  the 
child.  A  great  misfortune,  a  great  crime,  a  noble  deed,  are  the  stones  of 
a  migratory  temple  for  the  child. 

Let  the  children  always  see  eyidence  of  prayerful  and  holy  suscepti- 
bilities, such  as  Newton,  who  was  accustomed  to  uncover  his  head  when- 
ever he  heard  the  name  of  God.  Such  things  will  in  the  end  translate 
and  reveal  to  him  their  object 

When  you  permit  your  children  to  go  to  church,  consecrate  them  by 
elevating  them  to  a  capacity  for  partaking  in  the  sentiments  of  their 
parents.     And  introduce  them  at  the  same  time  into  the  temple  of  nature. 

Let  no  fear  aid  in  delineating  the  God  of  childhood.  Shall  the  devil  be 
God's  grandfather  ? 

Put  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  child*s  hands ;  but  let  the  explanation 
precede  the  reading,  not  come  after  it  Why  should  misunderstanding 
precede  understanding  ? 

Without  wonder  there  is  no  faith. 

It  is  not  the  precepts,  but  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  that  are  the  seeds 
of  true  religion. 

The  best  instruction  in  religion  is  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  next  to  it,  the 
suflferings  and  deaths  of  his  disciples,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  earliest  childhood,  reasons  are  least  of  all  the  foundiation  of 
religion  or  good  morals ;  for  the  reasons  are  only  comprehended  when  the 
man  has  become  mature.  A  multitude  of  pillara  narrows  and  darkens  the 
church. 

Faith,  like  innate  morality,  man^s  letter  of  nobility  from  Heaven,  opens 
the  youthful  breast  immediately  to  the  great  ancient  heart  of  the  universe. 
Faith  is  the  commemorative  festival  of  the  supernatural  music  of  the 
spheres. 

When  in  your  last  hour,  all  things  are  fading  and  disappearing  from 
your  vision,  then  docs  the  nocturnal  blossom  of  faith  bloom  out  and 
exhale  its  fragrance  amidst  the  final  darkness.  J.  P.  Richteb. 

Children  have  a  presentiment  of  God's  presence ;  and  of  their  own 
accord  will  overwhelm  you  with  inquiries  after  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  How  is  it  possible  for  parents  to  conceal  from  their  children  the 
names  of  the  Highest  and  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ ;  not  to  satisfy  their 
pious  curiosity ;  and  not  to  desire  to  impress  early  upon  their  minds  the 
sacred  mark  of  the  cross ! 

Religion  is  the  angel  which  should  make  divine  every  child's  soul,  in 
the  paradisiac  portion  of  its  life. 

Say  to  him.  We  are  your  father  and  mother ;  but  God  is  the  father  of 
us,  and  of  all.  Ho  is  invisible,  but  everywhere.  Without  Him  there 
would  be  nothing ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  no  bread,  no  fruit,  no  flowers. 
Without  his  will  nothing  can  happen  to  us,  either  good  or  evil.  God  is 
better  than  parents,  however  good  they  are ;  and  knows  more  and  does 
more,  than  they.  Speak  thus  to  your  children.  They  will  listen  with 
curiosity,  wonder  and  reverence,  to  hear  you  speak  about  God;  and  thus 
the  labor  of  instruction  will  be  made  infinitely  easier  to  you. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  penetrate 
the  child's  heart  Next  to  simple  and  earnest  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  heart  the  strong^est  influence  for  this  purpose  will  bo  your  own  pious 
conduct  and  God-fearing  example. 

ParenU  usually  lay  out  the  path  for  their  children's  faults,  and  the  lat- 
ter follow  blindly  in  their  footsteps. 

The  child  should  also  be  present  at  your  prayers.  The  mother  should 
rather  than  any  one  else  be  the  chief  instructor'in  prayer. 

Christian  mother,  take  your  child  apart  with  you,  alone,  as  odea  as 
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once  a  week.  Tell  him  first,  how  much  good  jou  and  he  have  alreadj 
received  from  the  Benevolent  Father;  and  how  much  may  yet  be 
expected  from  him ;  using  the  simple  language  which  is  best  calculated  to 
reach  the  heart 

When  you  have  thus  prepared  the  feelings  of  your  child,  kneel  and  let 
TOur  child  kneel  with  you,  and  repeat  to  him  a  short  prayer ;  not  anything 
learned  by  rote,  but  words  that  spring  jfrom  your  heart ;  such  as  you 
would  have  to  come  forth  from  your  child's  heart  to  God.  Then  the  child 
will  repeat  after  you,  and  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  prayer ; 
and  will  ask,  and  thank,  with  childish  earnestness. 

That  is  teaching  a  child  to  commune  with  God. 

It  will  be  well  not  too  early  to  constrain  the  child  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship, where  it  becomes  wearied  without  understanding  what  is  said,  and 
may  contract  a  dislike  to  it  which  will  last  a  life-time.  It  was  not  until 
Jesus  was  twelve  years  old  and  had  been  prepared  for  it,  that  he  was  seen 
in  the  Temple.     (Luke  ii ;  46.) 

By  so  doing  the  day  on  which  you  introduce  your  child  for  the  first 
time  to  the  sacred  assembly  should  be  and  will  be  one  of  the  happiest 
(krs  of  his  life ;  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  always  be  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  one  to  him.  Up  to  this  time,  the  whole  world  should  be  his 
temple ;  and  the  most  important  occurrences  of  his  life  should  be  con- 
nected with  religion. 

At  the  graves  of  their  playmates  and  dear  friends,  give  them  their  first 
tiews  of  eternity ;  show  them  the  mouldering  dust  that  sinks  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  teach  them  of  the  existence  of  an  undying  soul  which  is 
not  dust,  but  born  for  eternity. 

However  imperfect  children's  conceptions  of  eternity  may  be,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  idea  of  immortality  is  early  and  deeply  rooted  in  their 
soul,  and  if  the  belief  in  a  retributive  future  grows  up  with  them. 

In  a  Christian  family  there  should  be  no  domestic  festival  not  in  some 
way  connected  and  consecrated  by  religion. 

Lastly,  the  child  should  hear  of  Jesus,  his  good  deeds  and  his  sufferings. 
But  the  child's  religion  should  not  be  made  a  mere  matter  of  sensibility, 
mere  material  for  the  operation  of  the  feelings.  Zschokke. 

Tpur  child  should  be  more  sacred  to  you  than  your  leisure.  Grudge  n» 
time  nor  exertion  to  his  moral  development  and  intellectual  instruction. 
Thas  you  set  a  polar  star  in  his  heaven,  which  shall  guide  him  and  per* 
haps  lead  him  to  new  worlds;  and  a  child  thus  taught  would  be  a  heavcolj 
soul-aurora.  J.  P.  Richtkb. 

Basedow  erected  a  prayer-house  for  children,  whose  roof  was  a  symbol 
of  heaven,  or  the  happiness  of  the  good  beyond  the  grave ;  the  black  and 
white  stripes  on  the  wall  represented  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  and  a 
coffin  in  the  middle  reminded  of  death  and  of  true  wisdom ;  a  chest  behind 
the  preacher's  seat  drew  attention  to  the  law  and  to  the  incitements  of 
religion,  a  mirror  to  the  necessity  of  conscientious  self-examination  and 
confession,  two  candles  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  statues  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  (discretion,  moderation,  justice  and  beneficence),  of 
the  endeavor  to  attain  to  virtue.  Von  Kauher. 

The  best  trained  head,  along  with  a  corrupt  heart,  is  like  a  temple  built 
over  a  den  of  robbers. 

The  more  the  youth  preserves  the  morals  of  the  child,  the  better ;  and 
the  more  he  precociously  assumes  those  of  a  man,  the  worse.     Teonek. 

Is  it  through  knowledge  alone,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  we  acquire 
sound  understanding,  the  quickness  of  perception  necessary  in  practical 
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life,  promptitude  in  action,  courage  for  great  undertakings,  and  brayery 
in  danger  ? 

Providence  seems,  when  I  consider  its  operations,  to  have  arranged  all 
things  with  a  view  rather  to  the  ennobling  of  our  will,  than  to  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge ;  for  what  in  nature  is  once  veiled  is  always  veiled. 

Not  that  I  consider  knowledge  unnecessary.  But  laboring  for  it  whei\ 
it  )s  to  lead  to  nothing  further,  seems  to  me  like  the  equipping  of  a  ship  in 
ft  harbor,  where  she  may  swing  hither  and  thither,  floating  away  from  the 
shore  perhaps,  but  always  coming  back  to  it  But  the  ship  must  sail  out 
on  the  high  seas ;  or,  to  speak  without  a  figure,  man  must  plunge  into 
actual  life ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  necessary  a  fair  share  of  efficiency, 
spirit  and  enterprise. 

But  are  these  to  be  derived  from  a  man  of  accjuired  knowledge,  or  from 
some  idea  which  shall  penetrate  the  whole  being  ?  ELnowledge  readily 
influences  the  understanding,  but  less  easily  the  morals. 

Every  one  likes  to  gain  clear  knowledge ;  but  how  few  have  the  cour- 
age to  lay  aside  bad  habits  I  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  cry,  *' Nothing  but 
real-schools ;  nothing  but  industrial  activity  and  manufacturing ! "  These 
are  looked  to  to  bring  about  the  golden  age.  But  did  our  Creator  give  us 
our  reason  only  to  gain  wealth,  and  to  eat  and  drink  ?  Man  should  be 
man,  before  he  becomes  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or  architect,  or  me- 
chanic It  is  in  vain  to  commence  any  other  improvement  with  man, 
unless  he  is  first  elevated  out  of  his  degrading  absorption  in  earthly  things. 
A  spiritual  life  must  bo  shown  to  him,  such  as  he  can  attain.  He  must 
become  conscious  that  he  is  not  only  a  body,  but  a  soul  also.  Give  a 
man  the  whole  world,  and  if  his  soul  knows  not  how  to  use  it,  of  what 
value  is  it  to  him  ? 

But  that  which  is  to  elevate  him  must  itself  be  elevated.  And  is  there 
anything  more  elevated  than  religious  ideas  ?  There  is,  were  it  not  that 
man  is  a  spirit 

But  where  spirits  arc  acting,  it  is  a  spirit  that  must  guide  thenu  Re- 
ligion should  overshadow  the  whole  edifice  of  the  state,  as  docs  the  dome 
of  heaven  the  earth.  But  religious  ideas  do  not  come  from  without  into 
the  child*s  mind ;  they  arc  already  within  it,  asleep ;  and  only  need  to  be 
awakened. 

The  teacher  is  much  pleased  when  the  children  know  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  God.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  knowing  and 
believing.  He  whose  knowing  does  not  exert  any  influence  on  his  life, 
has  no  profit  from  his  knowing ;  and  the  coldness  with  which  his  head 
receives  knowledge,  may  at  once  chill  the  feelings  of  his  heart 

The  head  and  heart  should  be  one.  The  work  of  the  school  should  be 
directed  towards  the  purpose  of  producing  their  unity,  and  of  training  to 
the  highest  grade  of  humanity. 

The  process  of  enlightening  the  mind  should  not  be  like  lightning  in  the 
night,  giving  a  strong  light  for  a  moment,  but  only  blinding  by  it,  and 
then  leaving  everything  dark  again,  but  like  daybreak,  which  renders 
everything  gradually  light  Fischer. 

The  natural  man  within  the  child  must  be  changed  to  a  spiritual  man, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  is  the  most  important  signifi- 
cance of  education.  But  this  alteration  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an 
estrangement  of  the  child  from  nature.  Education  should  not  lead  the 
child  away  from  nature,  but  towards  it;  the  only  truly  useful  method. 

The  natural  must  be  explained  by  the  spiritual. 

Christianity  has  no  other  purpose — speaking  generally — than  the  new 
birth  of  man.  It  aims  to  form  the  natural  man  into  a  pious,  moral  beings 
living  in  God  and  in  Christ 

True  education  can  be  founded  only  upon  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Grafb. 
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Man  is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds ;  and  his  final  destiny  is  not  within  the 
natural  world,  but  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  school  must  also  labor  towards  this  object,  by  instruction  in  the 
Bible,  the  catechism,  and  in  language ;  for  these  studies,  through  improved 
insight,  and  pious  training,  lead  to  the  fear  of  God  and  to  virtue. 

The  Bible  is  certainly  the  best  school-book. 

Head  and  heart  constitute  together  the  being  of  man ;  and  he  who  is 
lound  in  only  one  of  these  is  a  cripple.  The  school,  and  education,  must 
influence  both  of  them. 

The  idea'  of  education  requires  that  the  family  should  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  school,  for  the  same  objects.  Stoy. 

God  is  the  father  of  men ;  God's  children  are  immortal. 

In  thy  inmost  nature,  0  man,  lies  that  which  listens  with  faith  and 
prayer,  to  truth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 

With  many,  the  inner  sense  is  only  a  vision;  and  faith  in  God  and  in 
immortality,  which  depend  upon  this  inner  sense,  are  the  contempt  of  their 
learning. 

God,  who  tcachest  within  my  being  a  belief  in  immortality,  with  force, 
power,  truth,  wisdom  and  happiness,  God,  to  whom  all  the  children  of 
Qod  listen,  God,  who  undcrstandest  equally  all  that  is  soft,  sensitive,  pure 
and  loving  in  humanity,  God,  shall  I  not  listen  to  the  lessons  which, 
within  my  inmost  nature,  are  true  to  that  nature  and  must  be  true  to  it — 
shall  I  not  believe  what  I  am  and  what  I  do  ? 

O  humanity  in  thy  loftiness  I 

Is  this  awakening  of  humanity  a  dream  ? 

Is  your  childlike  hope  only  a  picture  in  sleep,  and  of  the  depth  of  your 
sleep? 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  power  of  this  hope. 

The  people's  faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  pure  national  virtue,  of 
all  popular  happiness  and  power. 

Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief  It  is  the  action  of  men 
against  the  inward  testimony  of  their  nature  to  right  and  wrong. 

Sin,  source  of  the  confusion  of  our  first  fundamental  ideas  and  pure 
natural  feelings! 

Sin,  thou  loss  of  man's  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  inward  sense  :  of  his 
&ith  in  God,  of  his  childlike  feelings  towards  Him ! 

Public  sin :  man*s  defiance  of  God. 

Abhorrence  of  sin :  the  child's  feelings  towards  a  man  who  derides  his 
fiither  and  mother. 

National  abhorrence  of  sin :  pledge  and  seal  of  national  faith,  and  of 
the  childlike  feeling  of  a  people  to  its  supreme  God 

Unbelief^  source  of  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bands  of  society ! 

The  consequences  of  unbelief  are,  daily  increase  of  vice,  daily  decrease 
of  parental  goodness,  arbitrary  force  without  any  good  design,  strange 
unnatural  governmental  problems,  oppressive  sub-government,  sucking 
out  of  the  marrow  of  the  people,  and  decrease  of  the  popular  power. 

Truth  and  pure  humanity  are  uncared  for. 

Pure  blessing  of  humanity,  thou  art  the  power  and  consequence  of 
fiyth! 

O  my  cell !     Delight  be  around  thee  I 

Thou  also  art  the  result  of  this  faith. 

The  source  of  upnghtness  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the  source  of 
love  and  of  the  brotherly  feelings  of  humanity,  this  is  based  upon  the 
great  conceptions  of  religion. 

The  man  of  God,  who  by  his  suffering  and  death  restored  to  humanity 
the  uniyersally  lost  sense  of  childlike  feeling  towards  God,  is  the  Savior 
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of  the  world,  the  sacrificed  priest  of  the  Lord,  the  mediator  between  God, 
and  God  forgetting  humanity. 

His  teachings  are,  pure  righteousness,  instructive  popular  philosophy, 
the  revelation  of  God,  the  Father,  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children. 

PSSTALOZZI. 

• 

An  early  introduction  of  children  to  the  fear  of  God  facilitates  educa- 
tion by  means  of  the  instilling  of  religious  principles. 

Rules  arc  forgotten ;  commands  and  prescriptions  either  do  not  pene- 
trate deeply,  or  fall  upon  obstinate  hearts.  But  the  fear  of  .God  has  a 
powerful  inducnce  upon  the  young.  They  can  not  free  themselves  from 
it  even  if  they  would.  Its  influence  accompanies  them  along  their  paths, 
modifies  their  determinations,  preserves  them  from  evil,  leads  them  to- 
wards good,  and  inclines  their  hearts  towards  doing  right  without  being 
forced,  and  with  pleasure  and  joy. 

Parents  have  accomplished  an  infinite  benefit  for  their  children,  when 
they  have  brought  them  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 
They  can  now  be  trained  with  the  utmost  certainty  into  intelligent  and 
high-minded  men,  honest  and  useful  citizens.  (Ephcsians,  vi ;  4.)  This 
reBult  is  powerfully  aided  by  the  setting  of  a  good  example  to  the  chil- 
dren. Nothing  makes  the  discipline  of  the  young  more  difficult  than  bad 
examples  (1  Cor.,  xv ;  33) ;  which  easily  make  a  deep  and  destructive 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  children.  But  good  examples  prevent  this  evil 
fipom  the  beginning.  They  make  the  child  feel  more  easily  and  vividly 
the  shame  which  is  connected  with  vice.  He  shrinks  firom  troubling  those 
whose  respect  and  love  is  valuable  to  him.  This  praise-worthy  shame 
also  fills  him  with  fear  of  corrupting  enticements,  and  retains  him  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.     (Sirach,  i ;  26). 

When  parents  themselves  follow  those  religious  precepts  which  they 
set  before  their  children,  they  show  in  a  perceptible  manner  the  power  of 
the  teachings  which  they  communicate. 

Thus  they  increase  in  the  children  the  respect  and  love  which  they 
have  already  awakened  in  them  for  religion,  and  strengthen  their  pious 
feelings.  (Matt,  v;  16).  If  parents  always  exhibit  a  wise,  moderate, 
upright,  beneticcnt  Christian  character,  their  children  will  constantly  have 
a  good  impression  before  their  eyes,  upon  which  to  form  themselves. 
Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  noble  sentiments,  to  detect  more 
easily  their  own  faults,  and  to  endeavor  to  deny  themselves,  and  to  obey, 
in  all  things,  their  parents,  whom  they  will  respect  the  more  for  their 
integrit3\  Where  such  sentiments  prevail  with  children,  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  their  parents  to  train  them  into  pious  and  noble  men.      John. 

Children  should  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  consists 
in  this :  that  the  children  learn  to  confess  their  Lord  Christ,  to  remember 
constantly  how  He  has  suffered  for  us,  and  what  He  has  done  and  prom- 
ised. Thus  were  the  Israelites  commanded  by  God  to  relate  to  their  chil- 
dren and  posterity  the  wonders  which  God  had  done  for  their  fathers  in 
Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxviii ;  4.)  And  if  they  know  this,  and  yet  do  not  learn 
to  love  God,  to  thank  him  and  pray  to  him,  and  to  be  obedient  to  Christy 
then  mast  the  punishments  of  the  Lord  be  held  up  to  them ;  that  is,  the 
fearful  justice  of  God,  and  his  anger  at  the  wicked.  If  one  learns  this 
ih>m  youth  up,  namely,  God's  benefits  and  promises,  from  which  he  letms 
to  love  God,  and  God's  punishments  and  threatenines,  from  which  he 
learns  to  fear  God,  he  will  know  these  things  when  he  is  old. 

For  God  chooses  to  be  known  in  two  things ;  he  will  be  loved  as  a  fiither, 
for  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  and  will  still  confer,  and  he  will 
be  feared  as  a  judge,  for  the  punishments  which  he  has  inflicted  and  wiU 
itifliet    (MaLi;  6.    Ps.  d^  L) 
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It  IB  part  of  instructioa  to  tell  the  child  how  God  has  created  all  things, 
has  ^ven  us  senses^  life  and  soul ;  how  he  daily  provides  all  manner  of 
good  things  for  us,  &c. ;  also  how  he  has  sufferea  all  things  Iot  us,  has 
done  miracles  for  us,  preached  unto  us,  promised  us  still  greater  things, 
ke.  By  such  means  should  we  teach  children  to  he  grateful  to  Qod,  and 
to  recognize  and  love  him  as  a  father. 

It  is  part  of  discipline,  to  tell  him  how  Qod,  in  old  times,  smote  the 
Egyptians  with  great  plagues ;  how  he  has  punished  the  heathen,  the  Sod- 
omites, the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  men,  in  Adam ;  how  he  is  even  now 
daily  punishing  men  with  pestilence,  gallows,  sword,  water,  fire,  wild 
beasts,  and  sicuiess ;  and  how  he  threatens  us  with  the  devil  and  hell  in 
the  future. 

Paul  does  not  say  that  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  children  and  to 
punish  them,  but  that  we  ought  to  punish  out  of  love;  not  merely  to 
gratify  passion,  without  inquiring  how  the  faults  of  the  children  may  be 
corrected.  It  is  this  latter  object,  God  would  have  the  children  maae  to 
understand,  that  is  sought;  not  mere  punishment,  for  itself.  Nor  is 
this  without  a  reason ;  for  thus  they  will  learn  to  look  above  themselves, 
to  God ;  and  to  fear  not  men,  but  God.  For  if  they  are  accustomed  to 
fear  their  parents  only,  the  result  will  be  that  even  in  the  things  of  God, 
they  will  still  fear  men. 

.  raul  teaches,  that  children  should  be  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  taught  what  is  proper 
to  be  learned,  and  that  if  they  do  not  act  according  to  what  is  taught  them, 
they  shall  be  punished.     For  both  of  these  are  necessary. 

See  therefore,  above  all  things,  that  you  cause  your  children  to  be  in- 
structed in  divine  things ;  that  you  make  them  acquainted  with  God  first, 
and  afterwards  with  worldly  occupations. 

If  its  youth  are  neglected,  the  Christian  Church  will  become  like  a  gar- 
den which  is  neglected  in  the  spring.  Therefore  must  we  instruct  children 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Luther. 

As  religion  is  a  universal  human  want,  so  is  it  undeniable  that  it  is  one 
of  their  original  innate  faculties ;  and  that  it  is  the  capacity  for  religious 
training  which  both  affords  the  basis  and  constitutes  the  requirement  of 
education.  In  at  least  very  many  children  may  be  observed  at  a  very 
early  age,  a  tendency  to  religious  impressions  and  susceptibilities,  usually 
connected  with  the  earliest  movements  or  awakening  of  the  conscience. 
The  latter,  however,  commonly  becomes  active  first  Children  feel  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  accusations  or  acquittals,  within  themselves. 
At  a  later  period  they  feel  the  necessity  of  seeking  after  the  ultimate  cause 
of  this  constitution ;  the  hand  which  has  inscribed  this  law  within  their 
breasts. 

As  soon  as  the  years  of  mere  and  almost  animal  existence  are  passed, 
the  understanding  and  reason,  though  slowly  and  weakly,  begin  to  develop 
in  an  observable  manner,  and  the  child  shows  signs  of  good  susceptibili- 
ties, tendencies  and  feelings,  and  especially  of  having  an  awakened  con- 
science. It  is  at  this  time  that  the  first  endeavor  should  be  made  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  super-sensual. 

This  may  be  done  by  fi*equently  leading  the  mind  firom  what  is  visible, 
limited,  and  variable,  to  what  is  invisible,  infinite,  eternal,  from  the  love 
of  parents  to  that  of  God,  who  is  himself  love.  They  should  be  told,  in 
terms  intelligible  at  their  age,  that  all  good  comes  firom  God ;  that  he  loves 
only  those  who  are  good ;  and  that  they  only  are  permanently  happy ; 
that  his  holy  law  speaks  to  us  through  our  consciences,  and  demands  and 
deserves  an  unconditional  obedience. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  children  a  natural  aspiration  after  the  super- 
MDsual :  and  the  reason,  when  awakened,  and  curioos  to  learn  tho  causes 
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of  things,  will  find  in  these  instructions  the  easiest  solution  of  whateTor 
it  can  not  otherwise  explain ;  and  thus  children,  penetrated  by  the  love 
and  goodness  that  arc  all  arou'ad  them  and  that  rule  over  them,  accept 
with  pleasure  the  idea  of  a  highest  and  infinite  God.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  nature,  they  will,  without  any  doubt^ 
receive  the  idea  of  a  creator  of  the  world ;  and  the  more  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature  and  with  second  causes,  the  more  wil- 
lingly will  they  seek  and  find  in  his  infinite  power  the  origin  of  whatever 
remains  incomprehensible  to  them,  and — what  is  most  important  of  all — 
will  recognize,  in  the  voice  which  they  hear  so  loud  within  them  when 
they  do  right  or  wrong,  the  voice  of  a  holy  Qod. 

The  maturcr  age  oT  those  thus  taught  will  be  peculiarly  capable  of 
receiving  the  beautiful  religious  characteristics  of  a  self-sacrificing  faith,  a 
profound  love,  and  a  confiding  hope.  Niemeyeb. 

Religious  feeling — which  is  a  mysterious  longing  and  seeking  for  a  great 
unknown  Being,  in  which  reverence,  humility,  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence, are  mingled  with  love,  confidence,  fear  of  displeasing  him,  and  desire 
to  please  him,  enlivens,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  moral  feelings,  and 
thus  becomes  a  valuable  means  of  instruction,  as  a  mode  of  influencing 
the  will. 

However  childlike  and  imperfect  the  conception  of  God  may  bo,  this 
fact  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  the  purity  or  strength  of  religious  feel- 
ing ;  for  a  pure  and  childlike  character  is  a  prominent  trait  of  a  religious 
man,  who  is  in  the  noblest  sense  like  a  child.  (Matt,  xviii ;  8.)  Only, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  try  to  invigorate  and  nourish  the  religious 
feelings  by  precocious  wordy  preachments,  mere  mechanical  memorizing 
of  formulas  and  prayers.  Such  instruction  only  blunts  the  feelings;  and 
children  brought  up  in  this  manner,  so  injurious  to  religion,  are  often  the 
most  irreligious. 

Religious  inclinations  in  the  young  are  promoted,  above  all  (besides  the 
means  heretofore  mentioned,)  by  seeing  the  examples  of  adults,  especially 
of  their  parents  and  teachers ;  by  taking  advantage  of  moments  when  their 
souls  are  open  to  all  impressions  and  inclined  to  elevated  susceptibilities. 
For  a  clear  view  of  the  Savior,  in  all  his  loftiness,  holiness  and  goodness, 
is  more  efficient  in  early  awakening  the  religious  feelings,  than  all  possi- 
ble instruction  confined  to  mere  forms.  The  teacher  should  himself  ex- 
hibit the  deepest  reverence  before  God ;  and  whenever  God  is  named,  the 
children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  the  Holiest  who  is  spoken  o£ 

*' Newton,"  says  Jean  Paul,  **who  uncovered  his  head  whenever  he 
heard  the  greatest  name,  would  have  been  a  teacher  of  religion  to  youth, 
even  without  speaking." 

His  name  should  be  oflen  mentioned;  every  good  should  be  traced  to 
him,  he  should  be  mentioned  as  the  origin  of  every  pleasure,  every  enjoy- 
ment ;  all  evils  should  be  mentioned  as  sent  by  him  for  wise  purposes,  and 
every  hope  for  the  future  as  depending  upon  him ;  and  in  particular,  every- 
thing bad  should  be  considered  and  represented  as  displeasing  to  the  eye 
of  Govl,  and  as  opposed  to  his  laws. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  religious  feelings  were  kept  alive  in  so  many  fami- 
lies in  time  past ;  not  by  long  sermons,  nor  by  incessant  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  by  constantly  connecting  daily  occurrences  with  the  recollection 
of  G(><1,  who  is  to  be  thanked  for  them,  who  sends  them,  to  whom  we 
must  submit,  who  can  have  no  evil  purpose ;  in  whom  we  should  trust  in 
all  undertakings;  from  whom  we  must  await  aid  where  human  powers 
fail ;  who  is  displeased  at  wickedness,  and  sees  into  the  hearts  of  the  liar 
and  the  deceiver ;  who  will  finally  give  the  victory  to  the  good,  &c. 

In  tliis  manner  should  children  be  accustomed  to  hear  willingly  of  Crod ; 
and  they  should  especially  be  spoken  to  of  him  when  their  minds  are 
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awakened  by  the  pleasures  of  nature,  and  is  open  to  all  impressionSf  either 
by  some  peculiarly  complete  consciousness  of  their  powers,  or  by  some 
emotion  stronger  than  usual ;  and  accustomed  to  connect  the  thought  of 
Qod  with  eyery  pleasant  or  unpleasant  experience. 

This  will  be  found  the  best  and  almost  the  only  efficient  mode  of  teach- 
ing children  to  pray.  Niemkter. 

Religious  culture  is  the  highest  gift  that  youth  can  receive  from  educa- 
tion. * 

Religion  demands  them.  What !  Will  you  shut  out  children  from  the 
Lord,  who  says  to  them  so  tenderly,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God?"  (Mark,  x; 
14.)  Will  you  prevent  the  blessing  which  he  would  confer  upon  them  f 
and  forget  that  they  are  consecrated  to  him  and  bear  his  name  ?  Do  you 
not  know  the  express  command,  "Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?  "  What !  Will  you  not  endeavor  to  enable 
them  to  learn  to  know,  revere  and  love  their  Creator  and  Savior  as  early 
as  possible  ? 

You  must  consecrate  them  to  the  Lord,  who  positively  requires  the 
fiuth  and  obedience  of  your  children ;  and  who  can  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  fact  whether  you  devote  them  to  his  service  or  give  them  over  to  vanity, 
error  and  vice ;  and  to  whom  you  must  one  day  render  a  strict  account  of 
their  religious  training.  Upon  this  care  of  yours  depends  the  welfare  of 
your  children. 

Say  not,  O  parents,  that  you  love  your  children,  so  long  as  you  neglect 
their  religious  culture.  In  vain  will  you  refer  to  the  prudence  which  you 
exercise  in  averting  threatening  dangers ;  in  vain  to  the  zeal  which  you 
display  in  endeavoring  to  make  them  capable  citizens  of  the  world.  If 
you  are  truly  penetrated  with  love  for  your  dear  children,  you  will  above 
all  things  seek  to  avert  the  dangers  to  which  their  souls  are  exposed  \ 
above  all  things  to  lead  them  to  heaven. 

For  what  greater  benefit  can  you  confer  upon  them,  than  to  oppose 
the  natural  conception  of  their  hearts,  to  inspire  them  with  reverential 
love  towards  God  and  Christ,  to  fill  them  with  sacred  abhorrence  of  evil, 
and  vivid  susceptibility  to  truth  and  right ;  and  thus  to  prepare  them  in 
a  Christian  manner  for  the  efforts,  perils  and  sufferings  of  their  mature 
age  ?  You  can  protect  them,  by  religious  instruction,  from  innumerable 
faults  and  errors ;  can  instil  into  them  thoughts  which  will  remain  fruitful 
in  them  all  their  lives  long ;  and  can  thus  lay  the  best  foundation  for  their 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  we  owe  to  society  so  much  care.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  contribute,  according  to  his  best  ability, 
to  the  common  good,  and  to  refrain  from  whatever  may  hinder  or  injure 
it  But  can  one  do  the  state  a  greater  service  than  by  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  our  children  to  contend  against  the  dominion  of  vanity  and 
immorality,  and  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety  in  all  the  relations  and 
connections  of  civic  life?  To  this  end  it  must  be  the  care  of  all  parents 
to  awaken  early  their  children's  susceptibility  to  religion.  Even  before 
they  can  clearly  conceive  what  religion  is,  and  what  it  requires  of  us,  let 
your  own  whole  conduct  show  that  you  yourself  possess  religion ;  that 
you  recognize  your  dependence  upon  one  highest  invisible  being ;  that  all 
the  good  which  you  enjoy  comes  from  him ;  that  you  await  all  benefits 
from  him,  with  childlike  confidence ;  that  your  relation  to  him  is  a  most 
welcome  and  highly  valued  one ;  that  you  submit  with  joy  to  his  will,  and 
expect  after  death  from  his  love  an  infinite  salvation. 

For  this  purpose,  parents  must  acquaint  their  children  as  soon  as  the 
latter  are  capable  of  it,  with  the  truths  of  religion.  It  is  a  prejudice 
which  resists  the  result  of  innumerable  experiences,  that  early  instruo- 
tioQ  in  religion  is  not  fitted  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  young. 
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Bat  our  divine  religion  is  adapted  even  to  those;  and  can  be  taught  with 
ft  comprehensibility  and  clearness  which  makes  it  intelligible  and  useful 
even  to  the  just  awakening  reason  of  the  child.  Have  no  fears  therefore 
that  your  endeavors  will  be  premature  and  useless,  when  you  introduce 
Tour  child  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  to  the  sacred  revelation.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  merely  calling  his  attention  in  a  general  manner  to  the 
existence,  greatness  and  providence  of  God.  Tell  him  what  we  are 
required  to  believe  and  know,  as  Christians.  Explain  to  them  only  the 
inexpressible  mercy  of  God  in  his  Son.  Tell  them  the  story  of  Christy 
and  direct  their  attention  to  the  infinite  salvation  which  we  owe  to  him. 

The  stronger  their  understanding  and  the  more  mature  their  judgment, 
the  more  may  you  extend  and  fiU  out  your  instructions,  and  the  more 
sealously  should  you  labor  that  they  may  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ 

If  you  instruct  them  in  religion  in  this  manner,  without  constraint 
and  harshness,  and  with  love,  they  will  not  only  become  continually  richer 
in  Christian  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  they  will  learn  to  value  an 
acquisition  for  which  Uie  natural  youthful  heart  is  so  well  adapted,  and  in 
which  the  child  will  find  life,  and  the  fullness  of  pleasure. 

Lastly,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  religion  early  concerned  with 
actual  life.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  children  to  comprehend  the 
letter  of  religion  with  their  memories,  or  to  occupy  themselves  only  with 
the  public  and  family  devotional  exercises  ?  Such  a  training  might  make 
them  blind  zealots,  or  unthinking  formal  Christians,  or  pretendedly  holy 
hypocrites ;  but  it  would  certainly  not  secure  them  real  religious  culture. 
(2  Cor.  iii ;  6.) 

Accustom  them  thus  in  good  season,  by  your  admonitions  and  espe- 
cially by  your  example,  to  counsel  with  religion  in  all  their  doings.  (Ps. 
cxix;  9.)  John. 
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A  WTSB  SOD  heareth  his  fitther's  instruction ;  but  a  scorner  heareth  not 
rebuke. 

Hear,  je  children,  the  instruction  of  a  £Either,  and  attend,  to  know 
understanding.  Bible.    Frov.,  xiii ;  1 :  iv ;  1. 

Deal  gently  with  the  young  man.  Bible.     JSam,^  xyiii ;  6. 

And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath :  but  bring  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.      Biblb.    Eph.y  yi ;  4w 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ;  yea,  ho  shall  give  delight 
unto  thy  souL  Bible.    Frac.  xxix ;  17. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ;  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of 
his  mother.  Bible.     Frav,,  x ;  1. 

My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of 
thy  mother.  Bible.     Frov,  i ;  8. 

If  words  make  no  impression  the  stick  will  make  none.       Socbatbs. 

Obedience  is  necessary  in  education. 

At  every  age  certain  restrictions  must  be  recognized  and  observed,  in 
order  that  freedom  may  not  degenerate  into  license ; — that  ig,  obedience 
must  be  practiced.  This  is  much  more  the  case  with  youth,  because 
in  them  the  reason  is  not  yet  developed  to  proportions  which  render 
them  masters  of  their  tendencies  to  vice,  and  the  greater  their  natural 
endowments,  the  greater  the  risk  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Disobedience  is  more  destructive  than  the  mistake  of  a  physician. 

Therefore  should  children  be  early  accustomed  to  obey  those  commands 
of  their  parents  and  teachers  whose  reasons  they  do  not  perceive,  as 
fully  as  those  of  whose  propriety  they  are  entirely  convinced. 

Aristotle. 

Punishment,  whether  by  words  or  actions,  should  not  be  of  a  dis- 
graceful character.  It  should  therefore  be  proportioned  to  the  fault, 
and  should  be  the  same  in  similar  cases ;  not  omitted  in  one  and  harshly 
aggravated  in  another. 

To  this  end  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  anger ;  for  in  that 
condition  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  right  proportion  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  > 

Even  in  administering  the  keenest  reproofs,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  given  from  anger,  but  as  surgeons  perform  the  most 
painful  operations,  though  unwilliirg,  because  no  other  means  will  serva 

In  anger,  nothing  can  be  done  judiciously ;  and  therefore  no  ill  will 
should  be  mingled  with  reproof 

It  will  commonly  be  possible  to  show  all  the  necessary  earnestness, 
without  anything  irritating. 

The  recipient  of  a  reproof  should  be  made  to  perceive  that  its  harsh- 
ness and  unpleasantness  costs  an  effort  which  is  bestowed  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  good. 

And  even  the  necessary  harshness  must  be  mingled  with  kindness,  in 
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order  to  the  better  attainment  of  the  improvement  which  is  the  proposed 
end.  CicKBOu 

Touth  requires  far  more  watchfulness  and  prudent  care,  than  childhood. 

The  faults  of  children,  such  as  disrespect  or  disobedience  to  teachenii 
are  usually  small  and  easily  cured. 

But  those  of  youth,  such  as  extravagance,  wasting  their  parents*  goodB, 
gambling,  drinking,  &c.,  have  far  worse  consequences. 

Therefore  limits  must  be  set  to  the  impulses  of  youth. 

The  preceptor  who  does  not  use  earnest  efforts  at  this  period,  unbars 
the  doors  to  vice. 

Parent  and  teacher  must  both  come  to  the  aid  of  youth,  with  instruc- 
tions, threats,  promises,  requests,  advice,  and  examples. 

Desire  of  honor  and  fear  of  punishment  are  the  principal  supports  of 
virtue  at  this  period. 

The  one  stimulates,  the  other  terrifies. 

The  father  who  desires  to  train  up  his  children  well,  must  keep  far  from 
them  the  hateful  herd  of  flatterers. 

They  should  be  no  less  carefully  guarded  against  contracting  the  failings 
of  their  fellow-scholars,  which  oilen  corrupt  the  most  virtuous  dispost- ' 
tions. 

Associating  with  bad  and  immoral  people  infects  the  young,  as  the 
proverb  says — He  who  dwells  with  the  lame  learns  to  limp.     Plutarch. 

Blows  are  not  to  keep  children  good,  but  to  punish  them  for  failing  to 
be  so. 

But  when  the  child  has  been  driven  by  blows,  what  shall  be  done  to 
him  when  a  youth,  and  no  longer  to  be  iniduenced  by  fear.  Blows  destroj 
shame.  Quintilian. 

He  who  does  wrong  through  ignorance  or  error,  should  have  sympathy, 
help,  and  advice. 

Such  admonitions  should  not  be  given  in  a  heated  manner,  not  with 
jeering,  not  in  a  tone  of  superiority,  and  not  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  others,  but  at  an  appropriate  time,  and  where  possible  in  a  quiet  place 
and  with  affection.  Antoninus  Pius. 

Parents  commonly  err  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  too  much  pamper- 
ing and  indulgence,  or  by  too  much  strictness  and  hai-shness. 

A  middle  course  between  the  two  should  be  followed. 

The  apple  must  be  shown  with  the  rod. 

For  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  children  to  become  irritated  at  their  parents, 
or  pupils  enemies  to  their  preceptors.  Lutheb. 

Even  on  account  of  his  very  obstinacy,  man  must  be  treated  with  more 
forbearance  than  any  other  living  being. 

What  is  more  foolish  than  for  a  roan  to  be  ashamed  to  indulge  his 
anger  upon  animals,  but  to  indulge  it  upon  men  ? 

We  cure  diseases  without  getting  angry.  But  we  have  here  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  mind. 

And  this  condition  requires  a  physician,  who  is  not  ill-tempered  to  the 
sick. 

To  give  up  hope  is  not  a  mark  of  a  skillful  physician. 

As  noble  horses  are  better  driven  with  a  light  yoke,  so  does  the  well- 
disposed  scholar  go  on  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord,  under  a  discipline 
which  does  not  punish. 

He  must  be  considered  but  a  bad  father,  who  corrects  his  children  with 
incessant  blows  for  the  smallest  faults. 

It  is  wrong  that  a  human  being  should  be  governed  more  severely  and 
haishly  than  an  unreasoning  animal 
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A  rider  who  knows  how  to  hreak  a  horse,  does  not  keep  him  in  con- 
stant pain  bj  blows.  For  he  would  become  shj  and  obstinate,  if  not 
previuled  upon  by  mild  treatment 

No  reasonable  man  would  disinherit  his  son  for  his  first  fault 

Unless  many  and  great  misdemeanors  have  worn  out  his  patience, 
unless  there  is  more  to  fear  than  to  punish,  ho  does  not  proceed  at  once  to 
inflict  the  extremest  punishment  He  uses  many  means  to  bring  back 
the  endangered  and  corrupted  nature  to  the  right  path.  Only  when  all 
hope  is  lost,  does  he  proceed  to  the  last  resort 

No  father  inflicts  his  severest  punishment,  until  he  has  tried  all  other 
msans. 

The  mind  will  grow  if  it  is  not  confined.  Treating  it  like  a  slave 
weakens  it 

It  raises  itself  up  on  being  encouraged,  and  learns  confidence  in  itselfl 

But  this  is  also  the  means  of  its  contracting  presumption  and  anger. 

The  management  of  it  should  therefore  be  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  the  bridle  being  sometimes  applied  and  sometimes  the  spur. 

The  mind  should  never  endure  anything  slavish  or  degrading. 

It  should  never  be  forced  to  beg  anything  in  a  degrading  manner,  nor 
should  such  conduct  ever  obtain  it  anything. 

In  competition  with  equals,  it  should  neither  be  permitted  to  be  over- 
come, nor  to  get  angry. 

Children  should  be  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  recreation ;  but 
should  not  be  permitted  to  get  into  habits  of  indolence  nor  loitering  about 

It  is  better  to  make  allowance,  sometimes,  for  their  condition  ;  for  their 
first  efibrts ;  and  for  their  promises  for  the  future. 

They  should  be  trained  not  to  try  to  injure  those  with  whom  they  are 
contending,  but  only  to  overcome  them. 

When  a  pupil  has  conqiwred,  and  accomplished  something  deserving  of 
praise,  he  should  be  permitted  to  feel  pleasure  in  it,  but  not  to  boast 

For  ostentatious  delight  easily  follows  afler  pleasure,  and  is  followed  in 
tarn  by  arrogance,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  one's  self. 

Nothing  makes  people  so  passionate,  as  an  eflcminate  and  self  indulgent 
education. 

Therefore  it  is  that  only  sons  and  favorite  children,  become  worse  the 
more  they  are  indulged. 

A  child  will  never  learn  how  to  act  in  case  of  misfortune,  if  nothing  is 
ever  refused  to  him  ;  if  his  careful  mother  always  wipes  away  his  tears. 

Great  worldly  prosperity  tends  to  increase  a  disposition  to  anger. 

Therefore  children  should  be  kept  far  from  flatterers. 

They  should  hear  the  truth ;  and  should  be  retiring,  modest  and  respect- 
ful to  their  elders. 

They  should  never  be  permitted  to  obtain  anything  by  plaguing  people 
for  it 

What  has  been  denied  to  the  tears  of  children,  may  perhaps  be  given  to 
them  when  they  have  become  quiet 

Children  may  be  permitted  to  see  their  parents*  wealth,  but  not  to 
handle  it  Seneca. 

Self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  easily  learned. 

Children's  faults  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  grow  up  into  men's 
fitalts. 

Animals  are  trained  to  good  habits  when  young,  and  why  not  children  ? 

The  whims  of  children  are  not  to  be  attended  to ;  they  must  first  bo 
taught  implicit  obedience,  and  accustomed  to  freedom  as  they  grow  up, 
BO  that  from  obedient  children  they  may  become  friends. 
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Parents  should  learn  not  to  be  too  indulgent  to  their  children,  bat  to 
discipline  them,  just  as  they  themselves  were  kept  under  discipline  and 
constraint  by  their  fathers.  But  this  is  the  right  measure  and  final  caose 
of  all  punishments  and  painful  inflictions ;  that  parents  should  punish 
their  children  in  order  to  make  them  good,  and  to  improve  them,  but  not 
to  destroy  and  disinherit  them.  For  such  a  purpose  would  be  entire^ 
opposed  to  the  natural  love  and  impulses  which  God  has  given  them. 

And  this  punishment  should  be  such,  that  the  children  shall  retain 
their  childish  love  and  respect  for  their  parents  and  schoolmasters,  bal 
that  they  shall  understand  that  their  punishment  is  not  inflicted  with  a 
view  to  their  destruction,  but  rather  in  order  that  they  may  execute  tha 
duties  of  their  stations,  and  that  they  may  not  through  wickedness  give 
their  parents  occasion  to  disinherit  them.  My  own  mother  once  whipped 
me  so  severely  on  account  of  one  little  nut,  that  my  blood  ran  down ;  and 
the  severe  and  strict  life  which  she  led  me,  made  me  afterwards  enter  a 
monastery  and  became  a  monk.  She  meant  well  by  me,  but  had  not 
sufiScient  judgment  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  her  punishment 

AVe  should  faithfully  instruct  those  youth  who  are  entrusted  to  our 
care ;  should  teach,  discipline  and  admonish  them,  in  the  hope  that  the/ 
will  thereafter  govern  themselves  and  keep  themselves  in  the  right  way. 

LUTOBB. 

The  rod  is  the  best  ghost  for  intimidating  children  and  frightening 
them  away  from  evil ;  but  it  should  be  used  not  too  often,  and  only  on 
important  occasions. 

Parents,  and  mothers  especially,  should  be  careful  that  their  children 
do  not  suffer  any  bodily  harm.  Many  children  have,  by  some  injury 
inflicted  in  a  moment  of  passion,  been  rendered  silly  or  consumptive  for 
their  whole  lives. 

That  is  also  a  foolish  mode  of  disciplining  children,  and  oflen  an  injuri- 
ous one  which  some  mothers  practice,  namely,  when  a  child  has  done 
something  wrong,  not  to  punish  it  on  the  spot,  but  to  say,  '*  Wait^  you 
young  rascal ;  I'll  tell  your  father  when  he  comes  home,"  or  the 
like.  If  the  child  has  done  wrong  why  not  punish  him  ?  Why  wait,  or 
threaten  him  in  useless  words  ?  Is  he  not  your  child  also  ?  Must  not 
you,  as  well  as  his  father,  render  an  account  for  him  ? 

But  such  tlureats  are  usually  quite  empty,  and  never  come  at  all  to  the 
father's  ears ;  so  that  the  result  is  that  children  otherwise  sufficiently 
good,  fall  into  vicious  ways,  and  become  so  bad  and  ungoverned  that  at 
last  they  deride  Uieir  mothers^  and  regard  neither  their  blows  nor  their 
threats.  MoscnEKOSCH. 

Dr.  Martin  refused  to  see  his  son  for  three  days,  nor  would  he  forgive 
him,  until  he  wrote  to  him,  humbled  himself,  and  asked  his  pardon. 

And  when  his  mother,  Doctor  Jonas  and  Doctor  Teutleben  interceded 
for  the  boy,  he  answered  them,  ^^  I  would  rather  have  a  dead  son  than  an 
ill  conducted  one.  SL  Paul  has  not  said  in  vain  (1  Tim.  iii ;  4)  that  a 
bishop  mast  rule  his  own  house  and  must  have  well  trained  children, 
so  that  others  may  be  edifled  thereby,  and  follow  so  good  an  example.  The 
preachers  are  set  in  so  prominent  a  place  that  we  are  bound  to  set  a  good 
example  to  others ;  and  the  example  of  our  ungoverned  children  would 
injure  others ;  and  th^  the  boys  would  do  an  injury  to  our  privileges.  And 
even  if  they  should  often  do  wrong  and  play  all  manner  of  tricks,  I  should 
hear  nothing  of  it ;  no  man  would  tell  me  of  it,  but  he  would  secretly 
lay  it  up  against  me.  Let  us  remember  the  proverb,  "  We  are  the  very 
last  to  know  the  evil  that  happens  in  our  own  households.  When  every- 
body is  talking  about  it  all  through  the  streets,  then  wc  find  it  out 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  must  punish  them,  and  not  wink  at  their  fault.s.** 

LuTUEB,  TubU  Talk 
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It  is  hnpofidble  for  a  scholar  to  love  a  master  who  is  harsh  with  him. 
Wot  how  can  he  love  a  person  who  keeps  him  as  if  in  a  prison,  hj  forcing 
hhn  to  do  what  he  does  not  wish  to  do,  and  preventing  him  from  doing 
iriiat  he  likes,  and  whipping  him  when  he  does  what  he  is  told  not  to, 
and  then  making  him  kiss  the  rod  ?  A  most  remarkable  obedience  and 
derotion  is  that,  truly,  which  is  yielded  to  such  a  taskmaster  as  this  I 
Is  such  duty  done  with  pleasure  ?  What  will  the  scholar  do  when  Uie 
taskmaster  is  not  by  ?  Will  he  not  take  the  rod  and  break  it  up  into  small 
fragments  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  ?  And  if  he  should  ever  have  power 
OTor  the  taskmaster,  and  should  get  hold  of  him,  would  he  not — I  do 
not  say  let  himself  be  beaten  by  him  again — but  would  he  not  have  him 
thoroughly  beaten,  not  merely  with  ro&,  but  with  clubs  ? 

At  the  same  time,  a  child  can  not  do  without  a  taskmaster,  but  must 
needs  be  under  him,  for  punishment,  instruction,  and  for  bis  own  good ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  not  turn  out  well,  but  would  go  to  destruction. 
Bat  what  sort  of  taskmaster  would  he  be  who  could  do  nothing  except  to 
torment  and  whip  his  pupils  all  the  time,  but  could  not  teach  them  any- 
thing, such  as  the  schoolmasters  used  to  be,  insomuch  that  the  schools 
were  mere  prisons  and  hells,  and  the  teachers  tyrants  and  executioners  I 
For  in  those  schools  the  poor  children  were  whipped  beyond  all  measure 
and  incessantly,  and  learned  with  great  labor  and  excessive  application, 
and  yet  to  little  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  capable  and  faithful  schoolmaster  will  discipline 
his  scholars,  instruct  them,  and  make  them  study  industriously,  all  in 
order  that  they  may  thus  become  acquainted  with  all  good  arts,  honor  and 
virtue,  and  that  they  may  afterwards  do  with  love  and  pleasure  what  they 
did  at  first  under  the  constraint  of  the  schoolmaster,  unwillingly  and 
without  pleasure.  Enjoyment  and  amusement  are  as  necessary  for  the 
young  as  eating  and  orinking.  Lutheiu 

At  first,  the  child  must  obey  blindly.  It  is  unnatural  that  his  cries 
should  serve  as  commands,  and  that  the  strong  should  obey  the  weak. 

Children  become  spoiled  if  permitted  to  have  their  own  way.  This  is 
however  usually  allowed  them  as  long  as  they  are  their  parents*  play- 
things, and  especially  when  they  begin  to  talk.  But  this  species  of  injury 
causes  far  greater  harm,  which  lasts  through  the  whole  life. 

Above  all  things,  obedience  is  a  trait  which  is  proper  for  a  child.  This 
may  be  procured  by  disciplinary  means,  when  it  is  absolute,  or  by  means 
of  ix>nfldenoe,  when  it  is  voluntary.  To  gain  the  latter  is  very  important ; 
but  the  former  also  is  extremely  necessary,  because  it  prepares  the  child 
to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  which  he  must  obey  in  future  as  a  citizen, 
although  they  may  not  please  him.  Therefore  children  must  find  them- 
selves under  a  certain  necessary  law ;  violation  of  which  is  a  defect  of 
obedience,  which  must  bri|g  punishment  after  it  Kant. 

What  is  more  disgusting  or  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  good  order  than 
to  see  a  domineering  obstinate  child  ?  And  what  is  more  repulsive  than 
to  see  blinded  parents  approve  of  this  obstinacy,  and  encourage  the  child 
to  become  the  tyrant  of  its  nurse,  until  he  becomes  the  tyrant  by  them- 
selves ? 

The  most  important  part  of  education  consists  in  making  children  feel  their 
h^lessness  and  weakness,  and  their  dependency ;  and  in  accustoming  them 
to  the  severe  yoke  of  necessity  which  nature  imposes  upon  men ;  and 
this  in  order  that  they  may  better  understand  how  much  is  done  for  them, 
and  that  they  may  early  learn  in  what  position  Providence  has  placed 
them,  and  may  avoid  endeavoring  to  escape  from  it ;  and  that  they  may 
feel  all  the  varieties  of  human  weakness. 

A  child  should  no  more  obtain  any  favor  by  noisy  begging,  than  by 
tears  or  coaxing.  Bousseav. 
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A  principal  point  in  edacation  is  discipline ;  which  is  intended  to  hreak 
the  self-will  of  children,  in  order  to  the  rooting  out  of  their  natural  low 
tendencies. 

And  here  it  must  not  be  expected  to  succeed  by  &ir  means  alone.  For 
the  mere  will  acts  according  to  its  immediate  accidents  and  desires ;  not 
according  to  reasons  and  considerations.  If  reasons  are  submitted  to 
children,  it  is  left  to  them  whether  the  reasons  are  sufficient ;  and  thus 
everything  is  left  to  depend  upon  their  liking. 

It  is  in  order  that  the  parents  may  be  able  to  instruct  sufficiently  in 
general  principles  and  actual  truths,  that  obedience  must  be  required  of 
children. 

If  that  sense  of  subordination  is  not  cultivated  in  children,  which  de- 
velops aspirations  after  greatness,  the  result  is  forwardness  and  preten- 
sion to  wisdom.  Hegel. 

Since  man  experiences  the  necessity  of  the  connection  between  fulfill* 
ment  of  duty  and  well-being,  it  must  be  a  valuable  means  of  influencing 
the  pupil  to  submit  his  will  to  a  higher  law,  if  he  can  experience  in  a  par- 
ticularly clear  manner  the  fact  that  man  only  finds  happiness  by  fully 
doing  his  duty ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  violation  of  law  revenges 
itself  sensibly  upon  the  well-being  of  the  delinquent 

AVhilc  the  adult  may  gather  from  considering  human  life  on  a  large 
scale,  the  conviction  that  the  world^s  history  is  the  world's  tribunal,  the 
youth  on  the  other  hand  has  even  during  his  youth,  the  power  even 
within  his  limited  sphere,  of  gathering  the  same  truth  from  his  own  gen- 
eral experience. 

The  educator  therefore  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  that  actual  experi- 
ence of  life  which  he  yet  lacks,  and  which  he  could  afterwards  only  gain 
by  very  harmful  means ;  and  does  it  by  rewards  add  punishments,  which 
are  intended  to  secure  to  him  an  early  conviction  that  onlv  a  well-regu- 
lated will  can  bring  enduring  happiness,  while  rude  arbitrarmess  can  only 
load  to  destruction. 

Rewards  and  punishments  have  a  pedagogical  value,  therefore,  only 
when,  instead  of  outwardly  buying  or  forcing  the  child's  obedience,  they 
teach  him  an  actual  consciousness  of  the  law,  and  develop  a  free  subjec- 
tion to  it  Baur. 

The  first  of  all  things  in  education  is  orderliness  in  everything;  for 
order  is  the  soul  of  all  life.  Nothing  in  life  can  succeed,  with  disorder  or 
irregularity ;  and  least  of  all,  the  education  and  culture  of  a  human  being. 
But  on  the  other  hand  every  life  will  be  prosperous  if  orderly  and  punc- 
tual, in  a  manner  like  the  regular  and  peacefid  operations  of  nature. 

If  a  child  grows  up  surrounded  by  an  irregular  and  confused  condition 
of  things,  a  similar  condition  will  be  so  firml||  fixed  upon  him,  that  his 
mind  will  get  into  a  condition  of  disorder ;  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  he  will  become  a  disorderly,  variable,  characterless  and  fickle  man. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  children  should  be  brought  up  to  order  and 
punctuality  in  all  things,  according  to  the  principle.  All  things  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place,  and  in  the  right  way.  The  example  of  the 
teacher  is  the  best  means  to  this  end.  Hekmanuz. 

All  children  need  a  training  in  obedience,  in  which  they  may  learn  a 
right  subordination  to  the  will  of  God,  just  as  they  learn  to  decline  or 
conjugate.  AVo  unto  those  who  are  so  deceived  in  regard  to  this  treasure, 
that  even  when  children,  they  have  learned  to  oppose  all  authority  at 
home  or  at  school,  in  secret  or  open  contest 

Let  us  use  every  means  to  cause  our  children  to  grow  up  into  obedience 
to  law. 

Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom. 
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But  all  things  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  seriousness  and 
love ;  yet  without  harshness,  which  destroys  the  openness  of  children. 

Pedagogical  punishments  are  medicines,  sometimes  against  an  outside 
and  sometimes  an  inside  ailment  But  the  wisdom  of  the  physician  ap« 
pears  chiefly  in  this ;  that  he  apply  the  proper  quantity  of  medicine. 

If  the  source  of  those  bad  habits,  rudeness,  coarse  ways,  whose  name  is 
legion,  is  error,  it  must  be  corrected ;  if  light-mindedness,  the  power  of 
application  must  bo  strengthened;  if  prcsumptuousness,  it  must  bo 
checked,  &c. 

Lying,  mlschievousness,  brutality,  require  severe  punishment  and  strict 
admonitions. 

Father,  mother,  teacher,  may  be  reckoned  embodied  consciences;  as 
substitutes  for  God. 

But  no  one  should  bo  punished  so  that  he  will  bo  broken  down ;  or  so 
that  from  his  deepest  fears  he  can  not  recover  himself.  Stoy. 

If  the  results  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  civilized  world  generally  has 
during  the  present  age  applied  ib:elf  to  the  business  of  instruction,  have 
not  been  so  great  as  the  power  expended  might  have  been  expected  to 
produce,  the  reason  is  chiefly  this:  that  that  zeal  took  a  wrong  direction, 
and  afforded  a  defective  intellectual  training,  instead  of  the  moral  habi- 
tudes which  arc  and  must  be  the  chief  object  of  all  instruction.  In  this 
respect  two  things  are  to  be  complained  of,  namely :  that  knowing  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  than  action  ;  and,  that  the  natural  vivid 
feelings  have  been  suppressed,  and  mere  refinements  taught 

While  in  the  learned  schools  the  over-valuing  of  dead  learning,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  dead  languages,  has  become  remarkably  general,  there 
may  be  observed  throughout  the  common  schools  a  predominant  cultiva- 
tion of  the  thinking  faculties,  and  a  noj^lect  of  all  the  other  powers  of  tho 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  religious  instruction  is  in  an  unprosperous  con- 
dition in  both  classes  of  institutions ;  or  at  least  is  without  any  efficiency, 
because  it  leaves  the  heart  empty,  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  life.  But 
80  much  the  more  effort  should  be  made  on  every  side  to  remedy  the 
errors  which  hitherto  have  weakened  tho  influence  of  our  schools,  and  to 
raise  them  to  a  position  of  greater  and  more  beneficial  activity. 

This  object  may  be  gained  by  placing  education,  as  well  as  instruction, 
in  its  right  place,  and  causing  both  to  advance  hand  in  hand.  But  neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  education  is  primarily  the  work  of  the  family  ;  and 
that  tliose  are  wrong  who  leave  it  exclusively  to  the  school. 

Habituation  to  industry,  order,  piety  towards  God,  kindly  demeanor 
towards  men,  cultivation  of  godliness  by  praying,  singing,  &c.,  and  tho 
awakening  and  maintenance  of  a  love  to  Jesus  and  his  religion,  which  is 
better  than  all  knowledge,  (notwithstanding  that  many  persons  appre- 
hend that  such  views  savor  of  mysticism,)  are  certainly  as  valuable,  and 
much  more  so,  than  even  tho  eompletest  development  of  the  conceptive 
faculties,  or  the  solving  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  upon  which  so  high 
a  value  is  now-a-days  set  It  is  to  give  an  education  including  these  de- 
partments, that  our  schools  should  now  apply  themselves.       Scuwabe. 
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Evil  is  learned  with  ease ;  good  with  difficulty.         Chines  Proterb. 

Infinite  good  comes  from  good  habits ;  which  must  result  from  the 
common  intluence  of  example,  intercourse,  knowledge  and  actual  experi- 
ence ;  morality,  taught  by  good  morals.  Plato. 

Among  the  Persians,  the  boys  were  especially  trained  to  temperance, 
by  seeing  how  their  elders  lived  always  temperately. 

In  like  manner  was  taught  obedience  to  rulers ;  the  example  of  their 
elders  being  continually  before  them.  Xexophox. 

Legislators  should  be  solicitous  to  prevent  scandalous  speeches ;  for 
they  lead  to  scandalous  actions. 

AVanton  sports  by  adult  persons  should  be  severely  punished. 
The  sense  of  modesty  must  bo  most  carefully  protected. 
The  young  should  not  be  admitted  to  see  immodest  pictures  or  plays. 

Aristotle. 

Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences !  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  ! 

Bible.     MatLy  xviii;  7. 

That  was  an  excellent  saying  of  the  Spartan  instructor,  "  I  will  accus- 
tom the  boys  to  take  pleasure  in  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is  evil" 

Truly  the  most  excellent  and  proper  purpose  which  education  could 
aim  at  Plutarch. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapid  is  the  poison  of  a  bad  example  at  home, 
reinforced  by  great  influence  in  him  who  sets  it  It  may  be  that  here 
and  there  some  young  man  will  escape  its  influence ;  but  most  children 
will  follow  even  the  evil  fix>tsteps  of  their  parents.  The  path  long  pointed 
out  by  the  sins  of  their  elders,  entices  them. 

Nothing  improper  either  to  say  or  to  do,  should  be  seen  in  the  home 
where  children  are. 

The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  the  young. 

If  you  have  any  evil  thing  in  mind,  do  not  despise  the  youth  of  boys* 
Let  the  presence  of  a  child  prevent  your  evil  deed.  Juvexal. 

Two  things  have  an  especially  powerful  influence:  similitudes  and 
examples.  Cicero. 

Youth  should  avoid  all  intercourse  with  immoral  men. 

For  it  is  those  who  instruct  in  vice,  and  propagate  it,  from  one  place  to 
another. 

As  those  who  have  heard  a  concert  are  hindered  from  thinking  by  the 
melodies  and  sweet  sounds  which  they  still  hear,  so  do  vicious  men^s 
words  endure  longer  than  merely  while  we  are  hearing  them,  and  it  is  not 
60  easy  to  drive  a  sweet  sound  out  of  the  feelings. 

Therefore  the  ears  must  be  closed  to  evil  speeches. 

For  when  these  have  once  been  heard  and  an  entrance  is  gained,  thej 
become  bolder  an<l  lK)Mer,  an<l  at  last  the  opinion  is  established,  th»t 
•*  Virtue  is  nothing  but  an  empty  sound."  Seneca. 


Intimate  friendships  between  children  should  be  permitted  only  with 
noble  minds  and  hearts. 

Parents  deserve  great  blame,  whose  own  immorality  is  made  an  excuse 
for  that  of  their  children. 

The  years  of  youth  require  much  more  care  and  prudence  than  those 
of  childhood. 

Young  men  must  always  be  prevented  from  any  intercourse  with  im- 
moral men,  for  under  any  circumstances,  some  bad  influence  of  their 
vices  will  alwavs  remain.  Plutarch. 

As  the  perfume  will  always  remain  in  the  newly  filled  cask,  (Hor.  Ep. 
T,  2,  69),  and  as  dyed  wool  can  never  regain  the  lost  original  whiteness, 
80  do  the  first  examples  which  are  presented  to  the  child  make  an  indeli- 
ble impression. 

AV'hat  is  good  may  easily  lead  to  what  is  evil. 

But  when  will  vice  ever  be  made  to  lead  to  virtue  ?  Quintilian. 

'  Parents  show  and  teach  their  children  the  most  shameful  things. 

The  boy  in  his  infantas  clothing,  plays  with  dice,  as  his  father  does, 
whose  heir  he  is ;  and  before  he  is  seven  years  old,  he  lusts  after  the  ban- 
quet and  the  kitchen. 

Daughters  can  name  all  their  mothers'  lovers,  and  write  love-letters, 
which  their  mothers  dictate  to  them. 

Give  your  country  not  sons  merely,  but  good  sons. 

But  now,  one  father  is  teaching  his  son  the  ways  of  degrading  avarice, 
another  how  to  compose  safe  calumnies,  &c.,  &c. 

Show  me  a  pupil  who  is  better  than  his  teacher. 

The  sources  of  this  corruption  of  which  parents  are  complaining,  lies  in 
themselves.  Juvenal. 

It  is  no  longer  as  it  was  with  the  ancients. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  both  worse. 

AVith  the  ancients,  their  discipline  was  in  earnest 

The  child  was  born  of  chaste  parents ;  and  to  take  care  of  him  was  the 
pleasure  of  his  mother. 

The  good  natural  endowments  of  their  sons  were  assisted  with  a  good 
education. 

But  now,  the  child  is  put  into  the  hands  of  slaves,  who  are  good  almost 
for  nothing  whatever ;  who  fill  up  the  child^s  sensitive  mind  with  stories 
and  all  sorts  of  delusions,  and  permit  themselves  to  do  all  manner  of 
things  which  make  a  bad  impression  on  him. 

Even  parents  themselves  teach  their  children  wickedness  and  wanton- 
ness ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if  the  vices  of  the  city  were  born  in  the 
children. 

Where  is  there  a  place  remaining  in  the  soul  for  a  liberal  art  or 
science  ? 

The  children  know  of  nothing  to  talk  about  except  vicious  subjects. 

QUINTIUAN. 

Above  all  are  we  instructed  in  the  life  and  morals  of  the  teacher  who  is 
selected  for  us  by  our  parents.  Ciceko. 

Only  friendship  between  good  men  tends  to  good  morals,  and  grows 
more  and  more  strict  by  daily  intercourse. 

They  ennoble  each  other  from  day  to  day ;  each  all  the  time  developing 
his  good  qualities  more  and  more  perfectly,  and  each  guiding  the  other. 

£^h  receives  from  the  other  only  what  he  can  approve  of. 

Goodness  is  learned  of  the  good,  says  Theognis.  Aristotle. 
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It  is  proper  for  young  people  to  respect  the  old,  and  to  choose  tho  best 
and  most  honoredof  them  in  order  to  trust  to  their  advice  and  guidance. 

The  inexperience  of  youth  should  find  support  and  direction  in  the  ex- 
perience of  age.  Especially  however  must  youth  be  kept  far  from  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  their  minds  and  bodies<be  trained  to  fatigue  and  endur- 
ance. Parents  and  teachers  should  in  this  respect  set  the  young  a  good 
example. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  older  person  were  present  at  all  diversions  of 
youth. 

Old  persons  must  fail  in  enduring  fatigue,  but  their  minds  should  be 
Mronger,  by  exercise.  The  old  should  avoid  nothing  more  than  lethargr 
and  indolence.  AVantonncss,  which  is  improper  at  any  age,  is  most  repul- 
sively so  in  the  old.  And  if  intemperance  in  material  pleasures  is  added 
to  this,  the  evil  is  doubled.  Age  becomes  sliameful,  and  youth  more 
shameless.  Cicbbo. 

3Iodesty  is  a  good  sign  in  the  young.  ^ 

No  wisdom  can  eradicate  inborn  faults  of  mind  or  body.  They  can  be 
modified  by  cnlucation,  but  can  never  be  entirely  overcome.  Until  the 
youthful  character  is  suflicicntly  confirmed  in  virtue,  it  should  not  bo 
exposed  to  intercourse  with  the  world ;  for  men  are  .ill  more  or  less  affected 
with  faults  find  vices,  and  infect  the  inexperienced  with  them. 

It  is  well  for  a  young  person  to  select  some  noble  man  for  a  model,  and 
to  keep  the  idea  of  him  before  his  mind,  as  if  he  were  continuall}*  listen- 
inL'  to  him. 

Great  part  of  our  transgressions  would  be  avoided  if  there  had  been 
any  witnesses  present. 

One  who  does  not  follow  any  model  will  find  much  difficulty  in  the  pur- 
suit of  perfection.  He  who  selects  a  noble  model,  will  himself  soon  be- 
come worthy  of  respect.  Ori'at  men  should  be  chosen  for  luodels.  What 
otliLTs  have  done  must  be  possible  to  us.  Seneca. 

"When  a  father  sends  his  son  to  the  university,  that  he  may  acoutre 
some  good  learning,  he  ac<iuin.»s  instead  wantonness,  pride,  cunning.  The 
more  advanced  practice  the  greater  vices,  and  teacli  them  to  the  younger. 

Thinkest  thou,  blind  man,  that  your  wickedness  and  falsehood  are 
ordered  by  Cio<ly     AVait  for  a  time;  and  vou  will  see. 

Even  the  little  boy  at  play  among  the  children,  is  full  of  poison  and  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  devil.  He  is  already  a  ribald  and  blasphemer,  a 
ciu'ser  and  swearer  and  liar;  abundantly  fitted  for  the  service  of  Satan. 
Older  boys  see  this  and  find  their  pleasure  in  helping  him  forward;  and 
consider  it  an  excellent  discipline  in  life ;  a  desirable  art. 

Therefore,  ye  parents  and  children,  ye  of  high  rank  and  low,  attend! 
Ye  have  done  a  thing  abhorrent  to  all.  When  your  children's  understand- 
ing bejrins  to  ap])ear  an«l  be  active,  you  say,  I  see  not  but  that  things  are 
as  they  have  heretofore  been.  And  the  world  is  just  as  goo<l  and  just  as 
bad  as  the  liistorics  tell.  And  therefore,  also,  a  man  nuist  do  as  hereto- 
fore, or  else  be  the  fool  and  owl  of  all  the  worM,  or  die  of  hunger.  And 
if  I  do  not  let  my  children  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  mahners  and  luxu- 
rious ways  of  the  world,  they  will  be  despised ;  and  if  I  do  not  bear  my- 
self in  a  proud  and  haugiity  manner,  I  shall  not  be  treated  with  respect 

Excellent  reasoning !  You  go  wisely  enough  along  the  world's  patbSi 
in  all  matters  that  peiiain  to  the  outside  of  the  body.  But  in  what  con- 
dition is  your  iH>or  soid?  That  is  not  at  home  in  this  life,  lliis  ik  notits 
own  native  lar.d.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  enjoy  your  pleasures  for  a 
little  while,  ami  to  sutTer  from  them  an  eternal  injury  ?  And  how  is  it 
useful  to  let  your  ehililren  go  ])rancing  magnificently  through  the  world 
for  a  little  while,  n!^<l  to  take  pleasure  in  their  doing  so,  while  they  dcs- 
pibe  tho  miserable,  and  at  lai»t  to  debtroy  them  for  ever  ? 
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You  think  you  love  them,  and  are  doing  well  by  them.  When  the 
world  praises  their  folly,  wantonness  and  falsehood,  this  pleases  you. 
But  the  devil  is  busy  in  the  work,  and  you  are  your  children's  murderer. 
For  children  imitate  their  parents.  And  if  their  parents  praise  their 
foolish  tricks,  they  play  them  off  more  diligently  than  ever ;  but  at  the 
judgment  day  they  will  cry  out  against  their  parents  for  not  having  kept 
them  from  wickedness  and  a  godless  life,  and  trained  them  in  good  disci- 
pline and  the  fear  of  God.  Jacob  Bohme. 

The  most  important  means  of  education  is  example. 

What  children  see  constantly  done  by  those  whom  they  respect  and 
love,  they  very  soon  come  to  think  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  morals  and  manners  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  smaller  societies, 
sod  families,  are  perpetuated.  Innumerable  persons  would  have  remained 
good,  or  would  have  become  far  more  capable  of  lofty  and  noble  labors, 
had  they  lived  in  more  favorable  circumstances. 

Even  the  neighborhood  of  the  good,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bad,  has  its 
influence.  Ideas  awaken  that  were  never  awakened  before;  impulses 
spring  up  that  had  always  slumbered ;  and  desires  become  active  that 
would  never  have  been  known.  Niemeyer. 

When  one  is  bringing  up  young  people,  he  must  bestow  pains  and 
labor  to  see  that  they  do  not  see  many  bad  and  harmful  examples  and  get 
injured  by  them.  Reason  itself  suggests  that  the  parents  should  pay 
attention  to  this  matter,  in  order  that  their  children  may  be  well  brought 
up. 

Man  is  of  himself  sufficiently  inclined  to  eviL  And  if  you  try  to  put 
out  fire,  not  by  water,  but  by  adding  other  fire  to  it^  what  good  do  you 
think  that  Vill  do  ?  Yet  how  many  wicked  people  are  there  who  practice 
the  devil's  tiandiwork,  and  corrupt  innocent  souls  with  their  poisonous 
and  shameful  words.  AVho  can  take  away  again  from  a  youth  or  maiden 
an  evil  word  when  they  have  once  heard  it  ?  The  seeds  of  evil  are  planted 
and  rooted  in  the  child's  heart,  even  against  his  will.  And  he  grows  up 
with  strange  and  perplexed  notions  in  him ;  and  when  a  young  man  cafi 
not  escape  them.  If  only  youth  could  be  brought  up  childlike,  amongst 
plays,  and  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God !  Some  good  might  then  re- 
main with  them,  and  grow  up,  and  bear  fruit ;  and  thus  people  might 
grow  up  who  might  be  a  joy  and  blessing  to  all  the  land. 

This  would  be  the  right  way  to  train  up  children  well,  during  those 
years  when  they  can  be  accustomed  to  enjoy  goodness.  For  what  is  only 
enforced  with  rods  and  stripes,  comes  to  no  good  result;  and  in  truth, 
children  so  treated  are  only  pious  as  long  as  the  rod  lies  on  their 
necks.  But  they  should  be  made  deeply  to  feel  that  men  should  fear 
God  more  than  the  rod.  Luther. 

Christian  parents  should  bo  very  careful  what  sort  of  persons  they 
have  about  their  children ;  for  from  them,  if  low  and  loose  people,  they 
often  hear  or  learn  such  tricks,  vulgar  language,  and  curses,  as  they 
would  otherwise  never  hear,  much  more  learn  to  practice. 

Children  are',  so  to  speak,  like  apes;  what  they  see,  they  imitate. 
Therefore  parents  should  not,  before  their  children,  do  or  permit  to  bo 
dons  anything  wrong,  or  which  might  give  offence.  For  children  are 
tender  and  easily  led  astray.  A  young  twig  is  easily  bent ;  and  is  also 
easily  maimed  or  broken  or  otherwise  corrupted. 

Children  ought  not  to  know  that  their  parents  are  man  and  wife; 
only  that  they  are  their  parents. 

To  do  right  before  children  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  them  to  be 
good. 

Parents  should  be  very  careful,  not  to  call  their  children,  while  yet 
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young,  even  in  sport,  "  you  yeung  thief  I  you  young  rascal !  you  young 
witch !  **  and  the  like.  They  are  Christian  children ;  made  in  the  imag« 
of  God,  and  their  names  arc  written  in  the  book  of  life.  So  let  them  be 
and  remain ;  God  desires  no  rascals  nor  rogues.  Bless  them  ;  and  sanc- 
tify them.  If  not,  what  wonder  will  it  be  if  they  should  afterwards 
really  grow  up  to  be  rascals  and  thieves  and  bad  men  ? 

MOSCHEROSCH. 

Freqtient  reference  by  teachers  to  examples  of  the  noble  or  the  beauti- 
ful, comparisons  of  the  nupcrfect  with  the  perfect,  will  if  managed  with 
wisdom,  always  stimulate  to  praiseworthy  eiforts.  But  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  noble  or  beautiful,  together  with  careful  avoidance  of 
the  infecting  influence  of  bad  company,  is  far  more  effective.  Domestic 
education  is  indisputably  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
The  circle  of  an  entirely  high-toned  and  loving  family  is  always  the 
sphere  within  which  the  moral  character  is  best  developed. 

The  tendency  to  imitate  is  usually  stronger  than  the  influence  of 
temperament.  It  is  not  without  reasons  that  we  expect  a  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  young,  both  in  discouragement  and 
dissuasion,  from  good  examples.  But  immediate  ocular  observation  is 
much  more  eflBcient  than  narrative. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  a  family  is  pre-eminently  influential,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Niemeyer. 

As  is  the  fountiin,  so  is  the  stream.  Like  parent«5,  like  children. 
This  saying  is  not  less  true  morally  than  in  the  realm  of  matter,  however 
many  real  or  apparent  exceptions  there  may  be.  For  while  the  children 
of  bad  parents  may  by  God*s  discipline  in  life  become  good,  still  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  reason  even  in  the  least  upon  such 
isolated  and  extremely  rare  exceptions,  which  do  not  depend  upon  us. 

No  one  can  give  what  he  himself  has  not.  No  one  can  give  his  chil- 
dren wisdom,  morality  and  happiness,  except  exactly  in  such  measure  as 
he  himself  is  wise,  good  and  happy. 

All  other  creatures  are  obliged  by  the  strictly  defined  laws  of  their 
nature  to  become  what  the}'  do  become.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
for  his  development  entirely  upon  what  immediately  .surrounds  him  ;  upon 
what  he  receives  from  others  of  his  kind,  especially  from  those  who  stand 
in  the  closest  relationship  to  him.  In  this  sense,  man  is  an  imitative  ani- 
mal ;  and  must  be  such,  because  he  is  a  social  being. 

Thus  it  follows  in  the  most  obvious  manner,  that  where  parents  do  not 
set  a  good  example,  there  can  not  possibly  be  a  good  education.  Your 
children  will  be,  in  the  most  important  respect — namely,  in  respect  to 
moral  character  and  happiness — what  you  are,  whether  good  or  bad, 
happy  or  miserable.  In  vain  will  you  spend  wealth  in  paying  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  teachers,  and  in  vain  will  you  set  in  motion 
a  thousand  artificial  pedagogical  wheels  of  motives.  If  your  own  heart 
and  manners  and  way  of  life  can  not  be  made  a  model  for  your  children, 
all  your  efforts  will  be  useless,  and  all  your  expenditure  vain.  AVhatever 
of  good  others  seek  to  implant  in  their  hearts  by  means  of  words,  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  evil  of  your  example  as  the  insignificant  brook  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Caiipe. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  to  educate  a  first-bom  well.  Affec- 
tion, or  pedugogicttl  refinements,  will  commonly  do  him  much  injury. 
The  first  child  moreover,  is  alone.  Everything  is  harder  for  him,  because 
he  has  no  one  to  imitate. 

If  however  he  has  been  successfully  trained,  the  work  is  easy  with  the 
others  on  every  account,  and  especially  in  respect  to  morals. 

AVherc  family  affection  is  strong,  the  eldest  child  may  be  an  effident 
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assistant  in  education.  The  older  sons  or  daughters  can  watch  over  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  younger ;  who  will  imperceptibly 
imitate  as  well  the  follies  and  prejudices  as  the  better  and  nobler  traits,  of 
the  elder  children. 

All  parents  should  therefore  be  very  careful  to  make  friends  of  their 
older  children.  As  the  death  of  their  parents  frequently  forces  them  to 
become  the  support  of  their  helpless  brothers  and  sisters,  they  should 
early  bo  niide  to  feci  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  latter,  that  they  may 
be  left  in  their  charge  with  more  confidence,  if  their  parents  ore  forced  to 
part  from  them  while  their  education  is  yet  imperfect  Niemeyer. 

Lat  no  one  think  to  erase  the  earliest  impressions  of  youth.  If  they 
have  grown  up  in  a  happy  freedom,  surrounded  with  good  and  noble  cir- 
cumstances, in  intercourse  with  good  men;  if  their  masters  have  taught 
them  w'iiJkt  must  first  be  learned  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  learn  all 
else,  ani  if  they  have  acquired  all  such  learning  as  should  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  if  their  first  actions  have  been  so  managed  that  they  can  in  future 
perfect  themselves  in  goodness  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency,  without 
being  obliged  to  unlearn  anything ; — in  such  a  case  they  will  live  lives 
m)re  pure,  perfect  and  happy  than  persons  whose  first  youthful  powers 
are  exerted  in  the  midst  of  untoward  infiuences  and  evils. 

Very  much  has  eeen  said  and  written  on  education  ;  and  yet  I  see  very 
few  msn  who  comprehend  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  practice  the  simple 
but  great  idea  which  includes  all  the  others.  Goethe 

To  hear  about  good  men  is  equivalent  to  living  among  them. 

For  children  there  is  absolutely  no  other  morality  except  example, 
either  narrated  or  seen  ;  and  it  is  pedagogically  a  piece  of  folly  to  endeavor 
to  give  children  reasons  for  following  them,  instead  of  constituting  them 
the  mjans  of  inspiring  them  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  follow  them. 

Jean  Paul  Richter. 

E^ery  grown  person  is,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  an  educator  of 
youth,  even  of  those  who  are  entire  strangers  to  him.  For  they  hear  his 
word^,  see  his  example,  and  follow  it  without  consideration. 

Yes,  ye  parents  ^who  have  completed  the  education  of  your  own  chil- 
dren ; — ^you  have  not  yet  ended  your  work  on  earth.  You  are  responsi- 
ble for  your  words  and  your  example  to  all  those  young  people  who  meet 
yoa  in  oth3r  families. 

S3rvants,  you  are  responsible  not  only  for  your  doings  in  your  occupa- 
tion as  servants  but  for  your  speech  and  actions,  to  the  Judge  of  the 
world ;  who  loves  innocence,  and  who  utters  the  awful  threat,  **  Woe  to 
him  through  wRom  offence  cometh  !  " 

Natives,  foreigners,  old  men,  young  men,  maidens  I  You  are  responsi- 
ble, not  only  for  your  own  home,  your  own  fauiily,  but  for  the  youth  and 
innocence  of  every  child  who  can  observe  you.  AV'ithout  knowing  it,  you 
assist  in  educating. 

AYoe  to  him  who  corrupts  any  part  of  the  human  race !  Woe  to  him 
who  by  wickedness  or  folly  plants  the  seed  of  irreligion  or  of  vice  in  the 
breast  of  any  child,  however  strange  to  him  !  Zschokke. 

From  a  man  better  than  ourselves  we  receive  unconsciously  the  seed  of 
a  similarity  to  him.  The  image  of  him  is  impressed  upon  our  feelings^ 
and  thus  we  learn,  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  contemplation  of  another, 
friendship,  religion,  patriotism ;  every  virtue ;  all  truth. 

F.   H.  Jacobl 

Example,  especially  that  of  parents,  is  like  a  moral  atmosphere,  in 
which,  if  it  is  good,  children  breathe,  in  an  instinct  of  modesty,  honor  and 
morality,  which  they  never  entirely  lose.    But  if  the  parents  are  guikty 
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of  crimes  or  faults,  they  lose  the  right  to  punish  the  hlunders  of  their  chO- 
dreii,  and  ]>lace  themselves  under  the  melancholy  necessity  of  heing 
blamed  and  secretly  derided  by  them.  Von  Axmon. 

Nothing  has  so  strong  an  influence  in  the  culture  of  the  character,  as 
circumstance ;  yet  without  any  appearance  of  design. 

Example  has  more  influence  upon  most  men  than  intellect;  and  is 
sometimes  powerful  enough  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  their  natural 
tendency. 

If  it  were  possible  during  the  early  years  of  life  to  keep  children 
erery  where  surrounded  with  examples  of  goodness  and  beauty,  both  in 
tliouglit  and  action,  and  to  preserve  them  from  all  intercourse  in  which 
tfaey  miglit  see  or  hear  or  Icam  evil,  most  of  them  would  remain  uncor- 
rupted  far  longer  tlian  they  do;  and  their  moral  nature  would  gain 
strength  enough  to  resist  future  htid  influences.  It  is  for  tliis  reason 
tiiat  a  bringing  up  within  the  circle  of  a  thoroughly  upright,  afiectionate 
and  cultivated  iumily,  where  a  unity  of  tone  prevails  throughout,  has  such 
excellent  results. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  loss  of  strength  of  character  by  protection 
from  dangerous  temptations.  The  world  and  the  passions  will  supply 
temptations  soon  enough ;  even  the  educator  will  be  unable  to  avert  their 
evil  influence.  But  a  youthful  heart  continually  exp&ed  to  temptation, 
will  as  little  gather  strength,  as  will  a  newly  transplanted  tree  exposed  to 
constant  storms,  without  l>eing  secured  to  a  strong  stake.       Xiemetee. 


XII.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BADEN. 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

The  territory  of  Baden  contains  5,904  square  miles,  and  its  municipal 
division  is  into  four  circles,  74  bailiwicks,  and  1,595  communes  or 
parishes,  (Gemeinde).  Of  its  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was, 
in  1862,  1,356,943,  about  67  per  cent,  are  Catholic,  31  per  cent  Protes- 
tant, and  the  other  2  per  cent.  Jews,  with  a  very  few  Mennonitcs. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  existed  in  its  present  extent,  only  since  1806. 
The  territory  which  has  given  the  name,  and  the  reigning  family,  to  the 
whole  of  it,  included  scarcely  a  third  of  the  present  country.  But  even 
this  original  margraviate  of  Baden  was,  from  the  Reformation  down  to 
1776,  divided  into  two  margraviates,  totally  independent  of  each  other, 
of  which  one  was  Lutheran,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  To  these 
two  margraviates,  after  their  union,  were  added,  during  the  war  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  territories  which  has  belonged  to  Austria,  to 
the  Palatinate,  to  Furstenberg,  to  Lowenstcin-Werthheim,  or  immediately 
to  the  empire ;  and  in  which  cither  the  Lutheran  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
confessions  prevailed.  Thus  the  territory  of  Baden  consists  of  a  com- 
plex mass  of  very  various  portions  of  territory,  having  very  different  his- 
tories, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  school  systems  were  also  very  differ- 
ent in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  common  schools,  the  religious 
instruction  was  according  to  the  confession ;  in  the  Lutheran  schools  of  the 
ancient  margraviate  of  Badcn-Durlach,  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism  was 
used,  in  a  revision  which  resembled  the  Brcnzi  catechism,  and  contained 
many  extracts  from  it  In  the  schools  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  of 
the  Reformed  confession,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  the  principal  text- 
book. In  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  country,  the  various  catechisms  were 
used  of  those  dioceses  to  which  each  portion  belonged.  In  one  district, 
formerly  Austrian,  the  catechism  of  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius  was  exten- 
sively known  and  liked  by  the  people ;  while  in  another,  the  Josephine 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  head  of  the  classical  schools  of  the  margraviate  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach,  was  the  Gymnasium  lllustrey  which  was  transferred  from  Durlach  to 
Carlsbad,  and  in  whose  upper  class,  the  pupils  of  which  were  called  ex- 
empts, a  portion  of  the  university  course  was  studied. 

The  Catholic  lyceum,  whose  classes  were  named  according  to  the  chief 
study  in  each,  pursued  in  their  two  higher  classes,  a  sufficiently  extended 
philosophical  course.  This  difference  of  organization  continued  to  exist 
long  after  the  various  districts  were  united  into  one  grand  duchy.    The 
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schools  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions  were  consolidated  together,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  those  confessions,  by  the  decree  of  the  28d 
July,  1821.  But  the  schools  of  the  two  confessions  (Protestant  and 
Catholic)  which  yet  existed,  remained  each  under  the  control  of  authori- 
ties of  their  respective  beliefs,  in  charge  of  the  two  sections,  one  for  each 
church  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Only  in  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg,  the  classical  schools  of  the  two  confessions  were  united  under  the 
alternate  charge  of  two  directors,  one  of  each  confession,  and  under  the 
common  authority  of  both  sections  of  the  ministry. 

This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  school  system  drew  the  attention  of 
the  government  and  of  the  representatives.  From  the  year  1830,  both 
the  chambers  interested  themselves  in  the  system,  and  the  result  was,  the 
laws  and  ordinances  which  organized  upon  a  uniform  plan  the  common 
and  classical  schools  of  the  whole  country,  and  which  with  some  modifi- 
eations,  of  which  the  most  important  were  made  in  1849,  are  still  in 
force. 

We  prefix  to  the  account  of  the  school  system  of  Baden,  the  following 
brief  summary  of  its  extent  The  system  consists  of  two  universities,  a 
Protestant  one  at  Heidelberg,  with  students,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Frei* 
burg,  with  students.  There  are  also  seven  lycea,  five  gymnasia,  three 
pedagogia,  four  normal  schools,  nineteen  higher  schools,  and  seven  Latin 
schools;  and  about  2,000  common  schools  {Volk$9ehvUny  There  are 
three  normal  schools ;  Protestant,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Catholic  at  Ettlingen 
and  Mcersburg.  There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Pfon- 
heim,  and  one  for  the  blind  at  Freiburg ;  a  polytechnic  school  at  Carls- 
ruhe, a  well  organized,  large  and  prosperous  institution  of  very  high 
reputation,  with  about  200  pupils ;  a  veterinary  school,  a  trade  school, 
and  a  military  academy. 

The  general  classification  used  below,  is  under  the  following  heads :— 

L  Common  Schools. 

II.  Classical  Schools. 

III.  Real  Schools. 
rV.  Female  Education. 

V.  Orphan  and  Rescue  iNsnTurioNS,  Ac. 

The  plan  of  this  article  does  not  embrace  the  universities. 

I.   COMMON  ■CDOOLS. 

All  children  must  attend  the  common  school,  beginning  with  Easter 
nearest  that  23d  of  April,  within  a  year  before  which  they  passed  their 
sixth  birthday.  For  weakly  children,  this  period  may  be  deferred  a  year. 
Children  attending  a  higher  public  or  private  school,  are  free  from  at- 
tending the  common  school,  and  the  district  school  visitor  may  also  ex- 
cuse children  under  a  private  tutor.  This  excuse  can  not  be  refused,  if 
such  private  tutor  is  either  an  approved  candidate  for  a  situation  as 
teacher,  or  furnishes  other  sufiicient  testimony  of  his  competency.  The 
age  of  obligatory  attendance  lasts,  for  boys,  through  the  fourteenth  year; 
for  girls,  through  their  thirteenth ;  so  that  at  Easter  of  each  year  those 
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are  dismissed  who  hare  reached  the  legal  age  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  2dd  of  April  of  the  same  spring.  The  district  school  visitor 
may  also,  exceptionally  and  in  case  of  special  fitness,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  authorities,  permit  such  children  to  leave  the 
school  as  attain  the  legal  age  ailer  the  23d  of  April,  and  before  the  1st 
of  August  of  the  current  year.  Dismission  from  the  school  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  school  authorities,  without  any  dependence  at  all  upon 
the  confirmation  or  first  communion  of  the  pupils,  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  church  authorities.  But  the  general  usage  of 
Christian  people  brings  the  two  occurrences  together,  and  this  custom  is 
materially  upheld  by  the  fact,  that  the  supervising  authorities  of  the 
common  schools  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  usually  the  same 
persons. 

AU  those  pupils  of  the  common  schools  who  do  not  attend  an  indus- 
trial school  or  a  higher  educational  institution,  or  do  not  receive  such 
private  instruction  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  school  authorities,  remain  after 
their  dismission  from  the  common  school,  still  legally  obliged  to  attend 
the  supplementary  schools  {Farthildungsschulen).  These  are  in  part 
Sunday-schools,  held  every  Sunday  for  one  hour,  except  on  feast  days 
and  during  vacation,  and  to  be  attended  by  boys  and  girls  for  three  years, 
but  in  cities  only  two  years;  and  in  part  week-day  supplementary 
schools,  held  in  winter  once  or  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  and  to  be  at- 
tended by  boys  during  two  years.  With  each  common  school  is  con- 
nected an  industrial  school,  in  which  the  girls,  beginning  with  their 
eleventh  year,  and  if  possible  earlier,  are  instructed  by  special  teachers 
in  women^s  work. 

The  question,  Who  must  establish  and  maintain  the  schools,  is  an- 
swered in  great  and  apparently  complicated  detail  by  the  law  of  August 
28th,  1835.  The  parishes  or  communes  (Oem€inde\  are  obliged  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  common  schools.  They  must  pay  the  teacher^s  wages, 
the  expenses  of  buildings,  and  the  current  school  expenses,  unless 
special  reasons  release  or  diminish  the  obligation.  In  making  up  the 
amount  of  the  teacher^s  salary,  the  school  endowment  or  income  of  any 
local  fund  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher,  is  first  reckoned, 
together  with  any  sums  paid  for  the  purpose  under  private  agreements, 
and  with  the  net  fixed  income  of  the  places  of  sexton,  bell-ringer  and 
organist ;  but  not  the  accidental  fees  of  these  last  Then  is  added  what- 
ever amount  the  law  gives  as  regular  state  aid,  and  then,  whatever  is  still 
lacking  of  the  legal  minimum  of  the  teacher's  salary,  must  be  made  up 
by  the  parish.  But  this  liability,  again,  is  still  limited.  A  maximum 
rate  is  fixed  by  law,  of  taxes  to  be  laid  for  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  in  order  to  raise  the  teacher's  salary  to  the  legal  minimum,  this 
tax  would  be  greater  than  four  kreuzers  to  the  hundred  florins  of  taxable 
capital,  or  if  this  expense,  together  with  the  other  expenditures  of  the 
parish,  would  raise  its  entire  rate  of  taxation  above  a  certain  fixed  rate, 
then  the  treasury  of  the  state  supplies  the  amount  Building  school- 
houses,  fitting  up  school-rooms,  and  procuring  school  requisites,  unless 
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other  parties  are  bound  to  bear  the  expense  by  priyate  agreements,  or 
there  are  funds  established  for  the  purpose,  are  every  where  the  duty  of 
the  parish.  If  seyeral  parishes,  or  hamlets  (Orte),  each  with  separtte 
means  of  its  own,  have  a  joint  school,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  each  is 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each.  Besides 
lodging  and  a  fixed  salary,  the  teacher  receives  a  tuition  fee  for  each  child 
of  school  age,  which  is  fixed  by  the  circle  authorities,  between  a  mini- 
mum of  forty-eight  kreuzers,  and  a  maximum  of  two  florins,  or  in  the 
four  largest  cities  of  the  grand-duchy,  four  florins  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  this  fee  is  paid  to  the  teacher  quarterly  from  the  parish  trea- 
sury, and  the  parish  must  collect  it  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
must  itself  have  whatever  is  due  for  children  exempted  on  accoimt  of 
poverty,  except  so  far  as  it  can  have  recourse  to  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  The  supreme  school  authorities  decide  on  questions  of  dividing 
schools  belonging  to  several  places  jointly,  and  upon  the  discontinuances 
of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  schools ;  and  propositions  for  such  meas- 
ures must  be  laid  before  the  supreme  authorities  by  the  local  school 
authorities,  not  only  through  the  school  supervising  officers,  but  through 
the  administrative  state  authorities,  viz :  the  district  and  circle  officers. 
The  public  schools  are  in  general  confessional  schools.  AVhcre,  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  school  law  (1835),  there  were  already  exist- 
ing in  one  parish  schools  of  both  confessions,  the  parish  had  to  maintain 
both,  and  in  the  cases  already  mentioned  is  entitled  to  the  legal  state  a\<L 
But  neither  the  parish  nor  the  state  is  under  any  obligations  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school  exclusively  for  those  of  one  confession.  In 
such  a  case,  those  of  that  confession  must  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
school.  In  other  cases,  the  children  of  that  confession,  which  is  in  the 
minority,  must  attend  the  school  of  the  parish,  and  their  religious  instruc- 
tion may  be  attended  to  by  those  of  their  own  confession.  Private 
schools,  however,  may  always  be  mixed,  as  to  confession.  Their  confes- 
sional character  is  derived,  not  from  the  confession  of  their  principal  or 
proprietor,  but  from  that  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  tlicm.  If 
clergymen  of  both  confessions  give  religious  instruction  in  them,  they 
are  mixed  schools.  Jews,  where  there  is  no  Jewish  school,  must  send 
their  children  to  the  common  school ;  and  if  there  is  one  of  each  confes- 
sion, to  either,  themselves  conducting  their  religious  education.  If  Jews 
desire  to  establish  a  new  Jewish  school,  since  1835,  they  must  bear  the 
expense.  But  if  a*  Jewish  school  existed  before  1836,  the  parish,  when- 
ever it  raises  money  for  its  Christian  schools,  must  raise  as  much  more 
as  is  the  proportion  of  Jewish  to  Christian  inhabitants  for  the  Jewish 
schools.  The  Jews  collectively  also  receive  from  the  public  treasury,  an 
appropriation  for  their  school  system,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that 
for  the  common  schools,  which  the  number  of  Jews  in  Baden  does  to  the 
number  of  Christians.  There  must  be  a  principal  teacher  in  each  school 
If  the  number  of  children  exceeds  one  hundred  and  thirty,  a  second 
teacher  must  be  appointed  ;  and  an  additional  one  for  each  one  hundred 
and  thirty.    The  principle  is  enforced  throughout  the  whole  commoii 
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school  system,  that  not  more  than  seventy  pupils  at  once  may  be  in- 
structed by  one  teacher. 

The  immediate  supervising  officer  of  the  school  is  the  school  inspector. 
This  officer  is  the  pastor;  or  where  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  parish, 
then  one  of  them,  appointed  once  in  six  years  by  the  higher  school  au- 
thorities. His  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  strict  observance  of  all  ordi- 
nances for  plans  of  instruction,  the  whole  general  progress  of  the  schools 
and  the  official  services  and  the  general  proceedings  of  the  teachers.  He 
must  visit  the  school  as  often  as  its  interests  require,  and  as  his  other 
official  duties  will  permit  The  school  committee  (Sehuharstand)  has  a 
close  official  connection  with  the  school  inspector,  who  is  a  member  and 
chairman  of  it  Its  other  members  are,  the  mayor  (Burgermeister)  of  tlie 
parish,  whatever  his  confession ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  church 
committee,  which  the  Catholics  term  Stiftungsrath^  and  the  Protestants 
Kirchengemeinderath.  If  a  parish  contains  more  than  one  pastor,  these, 
being  all  members  of  the  church  committee,  are  all  members  also  of  the 
school  committee.  The  duty  of  this  body  is,  to  look  after  a  compliance 
with  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  school  system,  to  superintend 
the  use  of  the  school  resources,  the  purchase  of  materials,  maintenance 
of  buildings,  regularity  in  attendance,  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  teach- 
ers between  themselves  and  with  citizens,  so  far  as  amicable  interposition 
will  effect  it;  and  to  make  all  propositions  for  improvements.  The 
teachers  attend  the  meetings  ^f  the  committee,  except  in  cases  respecting 
themselves  and  their  official  services ;  but  they  have  no  vote. 

Down  to  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  the  circle  supervis- 
ing authorities  of  the  schools  and  teachers  were,  in  the  evangelical  cir- 
cles, the  ecclesiastical  deans;  and  in  the  Catholic  circles,  the  secular 
deans,  who  were  quite  separate  from  those  dependent  on  the  archbishops. 
Since  that  reorganization,  the  school  circles  coincide  in  boundary  with 
the  political  circles,  which  vary,  in  most  of  the  country,  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  deaneries.  A  circle  school  visitor  for  the  schools  of  each 
fonfession  in  each  circle  is  appointed  from  among  the  parties,  by  the 
supreme  school  authorities,  once  in  six  years.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
schools  of  one  confession  within  the  limits  of  a  circle,  they  may  be  placed 
under  the  visiting  authority  of  the  nearest  circle.  Their  duty  is,  to  hold 
the  examinations  of  the  schools  in  their  circles  in  a  fixed  alternation ;  to 
prescribe  to  the  younger  teachers  exercises  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment, and  to  oversee  the  performance  of  them  ;  to  supervise  the  reading 
societies,  to  conduct  the  conference,  to  make  announcements  relative  to 
school  affairs,  to  nominate  to  vacant  teacherships,  and  to  exercise  police 
supervision  over  the  teachers  of  their  circle. 

The  highest  school  authorities  for  the  common  schools  are,  for  those 
of  the  two  Christian  confessions,  the  two  High  Church-Councils ;  and  for 
the  Jews,  the  High  Council  of  the  Jews.  This  last  is  divided  into  the 
religious  conference  and  the  school-conference,  but  schools  deal  only 
with  the  latter.  This  consists  of  a  councilor  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, as  commissary,  who  id  chairman ;  a  clerical  councilor  from  each 
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of  the  Christian  High  Church-Councils,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
Jewish  ciUzens,  including  the  Rabbi  of  the  capital 

These  superior  school  authorities  have  the  superior  management  of  the 
whole  school  system,  and  the  police  jurisdiction  over  the  circle  and  local  au- 
thorities, and  the  teachers.  They  admit  school  candidates,  and  appoint, 
transfer,  punish,  dismiss  and  pension  the  teachers.  But  their  authority 
is  still  subject  to  important  limitations.  All  general  regulations,  especially 
as  to  the  introduction  of  new  school-books,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  There  is  also  besides  these  superior  school  au- 
thorities, a  Bigh  School-Conference.  This  consists  of  two  clerical  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  High  Church-Council,  and  two  others,  practical  edu- 
cators. This  body  has  charge  of  i the  consultation  on  and  drafting  of  all 
general  school-ordinances,  to  prepare  them  to  be  laid  before  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  teachers'  seminaries,  so 
fiu*  as  instruction  is  concerned,  and  the  authorization  and  management  of 
the  mixed  schools.  In  these  matters,  they  decide  absolutely ;  and  in  an- 
other class  of  matters,  the  superior  school  authorities  must  take  their 
opinion.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  that  body,  or  any  doubt  respecting  any  general  question.  Such 
opinion  may  either  be  received  as  ultimate  by  the  superior  authorities, 
or  the  whole  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for 
decision.  These  latter  regulations,  which  are  here  given  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  laws,  show  that  in  all  important  matters  this  conference  is 
substantially  a  higher  authority  than  the  superior  school  authorities ;  and 
that  means  will  frequently  be  found  to  refer  affairs  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  Besides  these  bodies,  the  superior  authorities,  for  the  industrial 
schools  connected  with  the  common  schools,  are,  the  four  governments  of 
the  four  circles  of  the  duchy.  Thus,  there  is  no  want  of  superior  school 
authorities. 

The  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  common  schools  is 
sufficiently  simple,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  schools  are  concerned,  the 
superior  authorities  being  the  same  persons  for  each.  These  officers  de- 
cide upon  religious  school-books,  catechisms,  singing-books,  extracts  from 
the  Bible,  Ac.,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  general  synod.  In 
the  Catholic  schools,  the  religious  text-books  are  admitted  only  on  the 
approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  court;  the  archicpiscopal  deans  having 
the  oversight  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  reporting  on 
their  examinations,  to  those  courts.  There  is  now  in  progress,  as  is  well 
known,  a  contest  respecting  the  greater  influence  which  the  bishops  de- 
sire to  exert  upon  the  common  schools ;  the  result  of  which  can  not  now 
be  foretold. 

In  1856,  the  evangelical  common  schools  were  attended  by  72,851  chil* 
dren;  and  the  Catholic  ones  by  131,516  ;  in  all  204,367.  This  number 
includes  all  the  children  of  school  age,  except  those  who  are  attending 
higher  institutions.  Except  the  weak-minded  and  sickly,  a  child  can 
scarcely  grow  up  in  the  Grand-duchy,  without  receiving  the  legal  school 
instruction,  so  that  there  are  but  very  few  adult  persons  in  the  conntfj 
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who  can  not  read  or  write.  The  number  of  Protestant  children  in  the 
common  schools  is  about  17  per  cent,  of  their  population ;  that  of  the 
Catholics  about  15  per  cent.  The  whole  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  79 
districts,  partly  bailiwicks,  and  partly  smaller  districts ;  in  which  there 
are  85  evangelical  and  75  Catholic  school- visitorships,  in  all  110.  Among 
these,  there  are  some  districts  which  include  but  one  school  parish,  as 
the  visitorships  of  the  cities  of  Carlsruhe  and  Mannheim.  The  district 
having  the  largest  number  of  parishes  is  the  Catholic  visitorship  of 
Bonndorf,  containing  85  parishes.  Of  the  parishes,  1,238  arc  Catholic, 
with  1,809  schools  ;  and  531  evangelical,  with  589  schools;  in  all  1,769 
parishes,  with  1,898  schools.  There  are  among  the  Protestants  814  in- 
habitants to  each  parish,  and  123  children  to  a  school;  among  the 
Catholics,  520  inhabitants  to  a  parish,  and  only  100  children  to  a  school 
The  common  schools  are  either  simple,  or  with  an  extended  course ;  the 
latter  being  only  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns.  In  the  evangelical 
schools  there  are  752  teachers ;  582  principals,  and  170  assistants ;  in  the 
Catholic,  1,699  teachers,  1,388  principals,  and  861  assistants.  There  are 
thus  among  the  Protestants  90  children  to  a  teacher ;  among  the  Catho- 
lics 77  to  a  teacher.  The  Jews  have  28  schools,  with  30  teachers ;  to  a 
population  of  23,700.  In  the  evangelical  schools  there  are  no  female 
teachers  whatever ;  while  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  there  are  here  and 
there  female  teachers  for  girls.  In  some  towns  the  girls*  schools  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  the  female  orders. 

The  state  appropriates  7,742  florins  to  the  evangelical  schools,  and  the 
parishes  pay  for  them,  59,877  florins.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  74,288 
florins.  The  regular  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  amount  to  404,675 
florins,  and  the  total  tuition  fee,  at  an  average  of  50  kreuzers  per  child, 
reaches  170,310  florins. 

We  give  below  a  condensed  summary  of  the  existing  Laws  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Common  Schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden. 

SUMMABT   OF  LAWS   AND   REGULATIONS    RE^ECTINO   COMMON  OR  PRDfART 

SCnOOLS. 

School  AtrrnoRiTiEB  and  Inspection. — Tliese  institutions  are  all  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State,  from  which  they  receive  in  some  form 
aid  annually.  Their  supervision  is  committed  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  subordinate  to  which  there  exists  an  Education  Department  or  Coun- 
cil,  consisting  of  one  member  for  each  of  the  four  districts  or  ciroles,  into 
which  the  State  is  divided.  In  all  regulations  respect! nc;  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  highest  authorities  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  are 
consulted. 

For  the  primary  schools,  there  is  a  School  Board,  or  committee  for  each 
fX  the  four  districts,  which  must  bo  consulted  by  the  local  school  authorities 
in  the  founding  of  a  new  school,  or  suppression  of  an  old  one,  and  respect- 
ing all  chan^i^  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  board  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  School  Visitor  for  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  who  holds  his  office 
six  years,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  State  appropriation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  a  School  Inspector  for  the  school  or  schools  in  each  town  and  rural 
parish. 

The  lowest  school  authority  consists   of  the   Inspector  as   chairman,  the 
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mayor,  or  highest  civil  officer  of  the  locality,  the  yestry  of  the  parish  amoog 
Protestants,  the  truntees  of  all  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  Catholic  com- 
munities, and  tlie  directors  of  synagogues  in  Jc^^ish  communities.  Theae 
constitute  a  local  or  parochial  school  committee.  In  large  towns,  on  speciil 
application,  the  State  Education  Department  can  appoint  a  special  board  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  schools,  and  of  any  separate  school  for  a  particoUur 
religious  denomination. 

&:hool  Attexdasce. — Children  whose  skth  year  terminates  between  the 
23d  of  April  of  one  year  and  the  23d  of  April  of  the  year  following,  are 
bound  to  commence  their  schooling  with  Easter  of  the  second  year.  A  year 
is  allowed  where  infirmity  or  similar  disabling  causes  are  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  school  authorities. 

The  parish  elerg}',  who  keep  the  registers,  have  to  furnish  the  school  an* 
thoritios  with  a  list  of  all  children  whose  schooling  begins  at  the  next  fol- 
loi^ing  Eiibter.  To  this  a  list  14  added  of  all  cldldrcn  not  bom  in  the  plaoCt 
and  which  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  school  authorities.  These  lists  are 
to  be  handetl  to  the  schoolmasters ;  and  one  fortnight  after  the  school  is 
opened,  the  schoolmaster  has  to  return  to  the  authorities  the  names  of  such 
children  as  attend  the  school,  as  well  as  those  of  the  absent  children.  The 
latter  are  to  be  forced  through  the  police  to  attend  school,  except  where  thdir 
absence  is  excused  or  explained  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated. 

(Children  leave  schools  also  at  Easter.  Boys  on  having  completed  their 
14th  year,  and  giris  their  13th  year,  or  expecting  to  complete  it  before  25th 
April  of  that  year.  If  by  that  period  children  who  have  attained  these  ages 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  objects  of  instruction  specified,  they 
may  be  kept  one  or  two  years  longer.  Every  scholar  obtains  a  certificate 
on  his  leavinir  school. 

Children  who  have  private  instruction,  or  who  attend  higher  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  instruction,  are  free  of  the  school,  but 
require  a  certitieate  from  the  school  inspectors.  Private  seminaries  must  be 
authorized  by  the  upper  school  authorities.  This  authorization  cannot  be 
refused  where  the  applicants  are  in  every  respect  approved  candidates  as 
masters :  but  such  establishments  must  make  good  the  school  money  which 
thev  abstract  from  the  regular  schoolmaster. 

fiver)'  week  the  schoolmaster  is  required  to  give  to  the  school  authorities 
a  list  of  such  children  as  have  been  absent  without  leave,  or  who,  ha\'ing 
absented  themselves,  did  not  satisfactorily  account  for  their  so  doing,  to- 
gether with  number  of  days'  absence.  This  list  is  handed  to  the  burgo- 
master, who  forwards  it  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  imposes  a  fme, 
varying  from  2  kreutzcrs  (Jc/.)  to  12  kreutzers  (Sd.)  for  every  day  of  non- 
attendance. 

Studies  fn  Primary  Schools. — The  studies  in  the  elementar}*  schools 
are — 1.  Reliuion.  2.  German  lan^niafje.  3.  Writinc:.  -*.  Arithmetic 
6.  Singing.  6.  General  instruction  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  gcogr;.phy,  and  geometry  ;  also  on  points  appertaining  to  health 
and  to  farming.  7.  Where  there  are  sufficient  means,  drawing  is  to  be 
taught.  The  last-named  subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  more  essential  first  five  points  are  not  to  suffer  by  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

Internal  Organization  of  Primary  Schools. — 1.  Schools  that  have 
but  one  teacher  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be  counted  from  the 
lowest  as /Jr.v/  upward. 

In  the  summer  half-vear  the  third  or  hifjhest  class  has  two  morninjj  hours 
of  schooling  daily  ;  the  second  class  has  also  two  morning  hours,  and  the 
first  or  lowest  cl.uss  has  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  winter  half-vear  the  thini  or  hijrhest  class  has  three  mominij  honrs 
of  instruction  daily.     The  second  class  the  first  afternoon  hour  alone,  and 
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the  second  in  conjunction  with  the  first  class  or  banners.  Ono  of  these 
daases  is  to  be  employed  in  writing,  under  the  inspection  of  a  proper  mon- 
itor selected  from  the  scholars,  while  the  other  class  is  taught  by  the  teacher. 
On  half-holidays  (Wednesday  and  Saturday)  the  morning  hours,  three  in 
summer  and  four  in  winter,  are  to  be  proportionally  divided  among  the  three 


2.  When  there  are  two  teachers,  the  elder  schoUurs  are  to  be  placed  under 
one  teacher  and  the  younger  half  under  the  other.  The  school  is  then  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  each  teacher  taking  two,  and  each  class  has  instruc- 
tion for  three  hours  daily,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  excepting  on  half- 
holidays,  when  each  class  has  but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  210,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  authorities.  If  boys  and  girla 
are  instructed  simultaneously,  the  division  indicated  above,  into  higher  and 
lower  classes,  each  under  a  separate  teacher. 

Where  there  are  three  teachers,  one  is  to  instruct  the  beginners  in  the 
two  first  classes.  Where  the  upper  classes  are  composed  both  of  boys  and 
girls,  the  elder  pupils  are  under  one  teacher  and  the  younger  ones  under  the 
other,  or  the  sexes  may  be  separated. 

With  four  teachers,  two  distinct  schools  are  formed,  of  four  classes  each, 
the  arrangements  being  such  as  are  already  indicated. 

These  arrangements,  being  fixed  by  the  Education  Department,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  parochLol  school  authorities  and  the  Inspector,  may  be  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  and  the  means  of  larger  towns  or  villages,  provided 
that  nothing  be  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  the  rules  that  no  class  is  to 
exceed  70  in  number ;  that  each  class  is  to  have  three  hours'  instruction 
daily,  and  the  upper  boys*  class  to  have  four  in  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  half-holidays,  when  the  instruction  is  to  be  for  them  two  hours,  and  for 
the  others  half  hours. 

In  places  where  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  established,  no  change  in 
these  arrangements  is  to  be  made  in  consequence.  Changers  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  of  an  assistant  being  required  from  the  ill  iiealth  of  the 
master,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children,  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
Inspector,  who  will  report  upon  them  when  submitting  the  results  of  his  in- 
spection to  the  Education  Department 

3.  The  advance  of  children  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  after  the 
examination,  A^ith  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
affe  and  natural  powers  of  the  pupils.  When  the  parents  do  not  consent,  a 
child  can  only  be  required  to  continue  at  school  beyond  the  legal  age  on  an 
authorization  of  the  Education  Department  through  the  Inspector. 

4.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils  assemble  punctually  at  the  fixed 
hours,  and  they  are  clean  in  person  and  attire.  They  must  also  behave  with 
propriety  both  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  and  while  at  school.  The 
injunctions  concerning  their  conduct  are  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  pupils  at 
the  beginning  of  every  half-year,  and  are  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school-room. 

The  pupils  can  be  placed  in  their  respective  classes,  according  to  their 
conduct  and  diligence,  every  week  or  month ;  but  in  the  first  classes  oftcner, 
if  the  teacher  thinks  it  advisable. 

Permission  to  absent  themselves  from  a  single  lesson  may  be  granted  by 
the  teachers ;  for  more  than  one,  the  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
school  Ins|>ector. 

Punishments  consist  in  reprimands,  in  giving  a  lower  place  in  the  class,  in 
tasks  after  school  hours,  and,  where  obstinate  persistence  in  faults  is  ob- 
served, in  blows  with  a  cane  on  the  hand  in  a  manner  that  is  not  dangerous. 
The  teacher  only  takes  cognizance  of  faults  committed  in  school,  or  on  the 
way  to  and  {rom  school.  Bad  conduct  at  other  times  is  only  punished  at 
Kbool  when  the  parents  and  guardians  palpably  neglect  their  duty. 

14 
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6.  T%e  Bchool-roomfi  ahonld  have  ten  feet  in  highty  and  be  boili  on  a 
aeale  of  six  square  feet  to  a  papiL 

Plah  of  IxsTRUcnoir. — ^The  aim  of  the  primarv  adiool  is  to  enhrrafte 
tbe  intellect  of  the  child,  and  to  form  his  nnderstanding  and  religions  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  requisite  for  his  station 
in  life.  Instruction  must,  therefore,  be  imparted  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
improTe  the  mind. 

The  pupil  must  have  his  attention  sharpened,  and  his  intelleetnal  en»gies 
must  be  brought  into  activity.  He  must  learn  nothing  mechanically.  The 
memory  must  not  be  cultivated,  except  in  connection  with  the  understand- 
ing and  the  feelings.  The  formation  of  every  idea  is  to  be  preceded  by  tbe 
requisite  insight  into  its  fundamental  principle,  whether  exemplified  by  ob- 
je^  or  figurati>'ely.  In  ail  explanations  the  elementary  principles  mnst 
precede  the  complex  views.  What  has  been  learnt  mnst  be  made  fiimiKar 
oy  frequent  application  and  illustration.  The  instruction  given  in  the  difier- 
ent  classes  must  correspond  with  the  plan  here  laid  down. 

Rdigious  Instruction. — Care  must  be  taken  that  the  lesson  in  religion 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  learning  of  sayings  and  of  ehapters 
from  the  Bible.  The  pupiFs  insight  into  all  points  must  be  clear  and  weU 
grounded ;  his  feelings  must  be  roused,  and  his  good  propensities  mnst  be 
confirmed. 

The  nature  of  the  instmction  given  in  religion  is  to  be  regulated  in  detafl 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  various  confessions ;  it  is  to  be  communicated 
through  the  catechism  and  school  books  approved  by  these  authorities  and 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  In  this  lesson  the  duties  of  the  citizen  are  to  be 
enforced. 

The  school  is  to  open  and  close  daily  with  a  short  prayer  or  hymn,  and 
the  children  are  to  be  kept  to  regular  attendance  at  church,  the  subject  of  the 
last  bermon  beings  matter  for  the  catechist  to  examine  them  upoiL 

Chrammaiical  Instruction, — Grammatical  instruction  must  be  connected 
with  exercises  in  correct  thinking,  as  well  as  in  the  fittest  mode  of  giving 
expression  to  thoughts.  The  consideration  of  the  correctness  of  an  idea 
must  precede  that  of  the  mode  of  expressing  it. 

The  organs  of  speech  must  be  exeroised  until  completely  formed,  and  a 
due  modulation  of  the  voice  must  be  cultivated.  The  writing  lesson  moat 
teach  neatness  and  a  love  of  form. 

Arithmetical  Instruction, — Comprises  the  four  rules,  preceded  by  proper 
explanation  of  the  properties  and  nature  of  figures,  and  simultaneously  ex- 
ercised, mentally  and  in  writing.  The  mental  calcuUtion  is  to  precede  the 
written  sum  on  all  occasions.  After  practicing  the  rules  in  whole  num- 
bers, fractions,  and  viith  given  simple  or  compound  quantities  in  examples 
applicable  in  common  life. 

in  the  second  class  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures  b  to 
be  taught  both  to  boys  and  girls.  In  the  highest  class  the  use  of  the  aouare 
and  compass,  and  the  mode  of  reducing  to  proportionate  dimensions,  ts  to 
be  taught 

Musical  Instruction. — ^The  classes  range  as  follows : — 

First  class. — Exercises  of  the  ear  and  the  voice.     Simple  solo  airs. 
Second  class. — Duets  and  easy  chorus  singing. 
Third  class. — Chorus  and  ornamental  singing. 

General  Instnictioti. — In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  fate- 
lory,  sanitary  points,  and  agriculture,  will  be  imparted  by  the  pieces  selected 
in  the  reading-books,  and  can  be  enforced  and  illustrated  by  additional  es- 
amples  and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Division  of  Time. — Half  an  hour  daily  must  be  devoted  to  religions  in- 
struction, but  this  time  may  be  prolonged  or  abridged,  aeeogdmg  to  ths 
snbiect-matter  treated  of 
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The  stady  of  the  mother-tongue,  combined  with  reading  and  writing,  is 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  nix  days  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  copies  to  be 
written  out  of  school  hours.  Arithmetic  is  to  be  taken  four  times,  and 
noging  twice  in  the  week.  Instruction  in  matters  of  general  interest  is  to 
be  given  to  the  second  class  once  and  to  the  highest  class  three  times  in 
the  week. 

The  plan  of  the  school  is  to  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  and  the 
Inspector  for  every  half-year,  and  a  drafl  oi  it  must  be  laid  before  the  school 
anthorities  once  a  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  inspection.  When 
the  children  appear  behindhand  in  particular  points  of  instruction,  more  time 
most  be  appropriated  to  those  in  the  following  year. 

If  tlie  scholars  of  one  school  be  of  different  religious  confessions,  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  they  receive  their  religious  instruction  at  the  same  hour. 
If  the  school  belong  exclusively  to  one  confession,  but  is  also  attended  by 
ehildren  of  another  confession,  the  instruction  in  religion  must  be  fixed  in 
the  last  hour  of  attendance,  that  such  as  do  not  participate  in  it  may  go 
home,  or  wherever  such  instruction  may  be  provided  for  them. 

Beside  the  primary  schools,  the  following  chisses  are  established  by 
law  as  piirt  of  the  educational  system  of  this  Duchy,  and  are  provided  tor 
in  the  primary  school-houses. 

EvRNiNG  Classes. — Twice  a  week,  during  the  winter,  in  every  vil- 
lage and  town,  an  evening  class  must  be  opened  under  the  proper 
■cnool  autliority,  when  young  persons  who  have  cx^mpleted  their  four- 
teenth year,  and  have  left  the  primary  scliool,  may  continue  their 
studies. 

Sunday  Classes. — All  young  people  who  have  completed  the  pri- 
mary school  course,  are  obliged  to  attend,  in  the  towns  tor  two  years 
and  in  the  villages  for  three  years,  a  class  every  Sunday  morning,  not 
only  for  religious,  but  for  secular  instruction. 

Industrial  Classes. — As  a  general  rule,  men  are  employed  both 
as  principal  and  assistants  in  the  primary  schools,  and  hoys  and  girls  of 
the  same  age  and  proficiency  are  taughi  in  the  same  class-rooms.  To 
enable  the  girls  to  acquire  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting,  dec,  the  school 
committee  are  obliged  to  engage  some  suitable  person  to  attend  every 
school  in  which  a  female  assistant  is  not  employed,  for  an  hour  at  least 
every  afternoon  after  the  boys  are  dismissed,  to  instruct  the  girls  from 
the  completion  of  their  eleventJi  year  in  the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hem- 
ming, darning,  shirt  making,  knitting,  &c.  If  their  mothers  wish  it,  the 
girls  bring  their  sewing  from  home  with  them  for  this  praciice,  but  if 
they  do  not  bring  any  material,  the  c-ommittee  must  provide  it.  No  lee 
16  cluirged  for  this  industrial  training.  The  inspectors  are  required  to 
report  on  the  state  and  progress  of  these  as  well  as  the  other  classes  of 
the  schools. 

Factory  Schools. — No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manual  oc- 
cupation, until  it  has  completed  its  eleventh  year ;  nor  may  any  child, 
even  at  (he  completion  of  its  eleventh  year,  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
or  in  an  industrial  occupation,  unless  it  then  attends  the  so  called  *'  Fac- 
tory SchooU.^^ 

The  laws  prescribe,  that  in  tliese  schools — 

^o  greater  number  of  children  tlian  seventy  may  ever  be  educated 
together  at  the  same  time. 

The  secular  education  given  in  them,  must  correspond  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  the  primary  schools  in  general. 

No  person  may  be  selected,  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  these  schools,  who 
has  not  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  committee  of  public  examiners  for 
the  Duchy. 

Each  child  attending  a  factory  must  receive,  at  least,  two  hours' 
Instruction  in  the  factory  school. 
The  hours  of  instructioa  should  precede  the  momiDg  and  aflemoon's 
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working  hours ;  but  where  thin  is  impoesible,  an  hoar's  relaxation  must 
intervene  between  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  commencement  of  the 
hours  of  study. 

In  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  morning  and  afternoon  work- 
ing hours,  the  children  must  be  allowed  to  take  a  quarter  of  an  houHs 
exercise  outside  the  mill,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  roust  be 
an  interval  of  a  full  hour  between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  work- 
ing hours. 

X  ouog  people  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  are  not  to  be  employed  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  in  tlie  factory  anid  factory  school  toother. 

Such  young  people  are  not  to  be  employed  in  labor  l)efore  five 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  five  in  the  evening,  nor  on  Sundays  or 
holidays. 

All  masters  of  factories,  who  employ  young  people  under  the  age  of 
fifteen,  must  render  periodical  lists  of  the  children  employed  by  them ; 
giving  the  names,  ages,  places  of  residence,  and  names  of  the  parents  of 
such  children. 

An)r  infringement  of  any  of  the  above  regulations  will  render  the 
manufacturer  offending  liable  to  fines,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
law. 

The  county  magistrates  are  charged  with  the  strenuous  enforcement 
of  these  regulations. 

All  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  the  children  attending  a  factory 
before  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year,  must  be  borne  by  the 
owner  of  the  factory  which  they  attend. 

Teachers'  Conferences. — In  each  union  (district  or  circle)  the 
union  inspector  is  obliged,  every  September,  i.  e..  during  the  hohdays, 
to  send  notices  to  every  teacher  in  his  district,  to  assemble  at  a  place 
and  time  specified  in  the  notice. 

Every  teacher,  who  receives  the  notice,  is  required  by  law  to  assem- 
ble at  the  place  and  time  therein  mentioned. 

Notices  are  sent  also  to  each  of  the  religious  ministers  of  the  union, 
that  those,  who  are  able,  may  meet  the  teachers.  The  educational 
magistrate  of  tlie  county,  or  some  one  representing  him,  is  also  alwa)'8 
at  the  meeting. 

The  notices  are  sent  round  as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  pfeceding 
the  meeting.  The  inspector,  when  he  issues  them,  sends  at  the  same 
time  to  each  teacher  in  his  district,  one  or  two  questions  on  some  point, 
connected  either  with  the  practice,  or  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  with 
some  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  u]X)n  which  there  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  or  practice. 

Each  teacher  is  required  to  send  to  the  inspector  an  answer  to  these 
questions  by  the  montli  of  August 

When  the  inspector  has  received  these  answers,  he  reads  them  care- 
fully through,  and  writes  a  short  and  concise  criticism  of  each  answer, 
and  reads  it  to  the  teachers  when  assembled  at  the  conference. 

After  the  inspector  has  read  the  answers  and  criticisms  to  tlie  meeting, 
the  teachers  proceed  to  debate  the  subject  among  themselves,  rising  one 
after  another,  and  addressing  the  meeting  upon  it  by  turn. 

When  this  debate  is  concluded,  three  teachers,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  previous  meeting,  are  then  called  upon  to  instruct  a  class  of  chil- 
dren before  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  in  different  branches  of  instruction. 
Their  performances  are  then  criticised  and  discussed  by  the  others,  who 
had  been  looking  on  as  spectators. 

This  plan  serves  two  important  ends: 

IsL  It  stimulates  each  of  the  teachers  to  aim  at  continual  self-improve- 
ment, in  order  tiiat  he  may  excel  his  competitors  at  the  yearly  meet- 
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ingpit,  and  prove  himself  worthy  of  recommendation  by  the  inspector  to  the  more 
liMntiTC  wtoationt  as  they  fall  vacant,  and  also  that  he  may  win  the  respect  and 
approval  of  his  professional  brethren. 

2d.  It  obliges  the  teachers  to  think  over  the  various  methods  of  instruction ;  to 
eooaider  how  they  may  teach  in  the  most  effective  manner ;  to  avoid  bad  and 
■krthfol  habits  with  their  scholars,  and  to  observe  how  best  to  catch  and  retain  the 
attention  of  their  scholars,  and  how  most  effectually  to  interest  them  in  the 
iabjects  of  instruction. 

At  these  meetings,  also,  the  teachers  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  their  book  clubs. 
Every  teacher  in  each  union  is  a  member  of  the  teachers'  union  book  club.  They 
each  pay  a  small  sum  monthly,  and  with  the  sum  thus  collected,  a  few  books  are 
purchased  and  sent  round  from  one  to  another.  At  the  September  meetinffs, 
they  choose  the  treasurer  of  their  book  club,  and  determine  what  books  ore  to  he 
purchased. 

Before  the  meeting  is  dissolved,  a  short  account  of  all  the  proceedings  is  drawn 
np :  and  is  then  signed  by  the  inspector,  the  magistrate  present  at  the  meeting, 
aod  all  the  teachers,  and  forwarded  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county,  in  which 
the  union  is  situated. 

The  expenses  of  each  teacher,  incurred  by  attending  these  yearly  conferences, 
§n  defrayed  by  the  state. 

School  Diaries. — These  must  be  kept  officially  by  the  school  inspector  and 
by  the  pastor.  The  school  inspector  enters  in  his,  each  of  his  visits,  the  condition 
in  which  he  finds  the  schools,  any  remarks,  and  any  of  its  arrangements  deserv- 
ing mention.  These  diaries  are  quite  usually  kept,  and  laid  before  the  visitors' 
board  in  the  original.  Teachers  are  not  obliged  to  keep  any  diary  further  than  a 
list  of  delinquenuies. 

Salaries  and  condition  op  Teachers. — ^There  is  a  fixed  minimum  salary,  at 
fbar  grades,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place  where  the  appointment  is  held. 
These  are,  175  florins  for  villages  less  than  500  souls ;  200  florins  for  those  of  from 
500  to  150  souls;  250  florins  for  country  parishes  of  from  1,500  to  3,000  souls ; 
350  florins  for  city  parishes  of  over  3000  souls.  In  a  school  with  three  principal 
teachers,  the  first  has  a  special  allowance  of  40  florins ;  if  there  are  four  or  more, 
the  first  has  such  an  allowance  of  60  florins,  and  the  second  one  of  40  florins. 
Every  principal  has  also  his  lodging ;  but  if  there  are  more  than  one  principal  in 
a  school,  only  the  first  has  this  lod^ng,  the  others  having  an  allowauce  for  it, 
varying  according  to  size  of  places  from  40  to  100  florins.  Besides  this,  the 
teachers  receive  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fee ;  which,  for  example,  in  the  evan- 
gelical common  school  of  Heidelberg,  amounts  to  2,100  florins  a  year,  to  be  di- 
vided among  six  principals  and  two  under-teochers.  Each  under-teacher  receives 
45  florins  a  year,  together  with  free  lodging,  board,  washing,  light  and  fuel,  with 
a  principal,  under  whose  oversight  he  is.  These  items  may  amount,  in  the  firat 
and  second  classes  above  mentioned,  to  90  florins,  in  the  third  to  105  florins,  in 
the  fourth  to  115  florins,  and  in  the  four  largest  cities,  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim, 
Freiburg  and  Heidelberg,  to  150  florins. 

The  teachera  are  not  permitted  to  fill  additional  offices  without  permission  of 
the  superior  school  authorities.  They  are  often  church  actuaries ;  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  permission  to  become  secretaries  of  the  municipal  councils ;  but 
necessity  is  stronger  than  the  wishes  of  the  authorities,  and  in  the  country  this 
office  is  oflen  held  by  teachers.  They  are  here  and  there  also  excise  officers. 
Teachers,  like  public  officers  and  pastors,  have  civic  rights  in  the  place  of  their 
appointment.  They  are  free  from  personal  taxes,  and  pay  parish  tixes  only  on 
their  income  over  400  florins.  They  however  pay  the  class- tax  to  the  state,  on 
their  whole  income.  If  they  become  past  service,  they  are  dismissed  with  a  re- 
tiring pension.  After  40  years'  service,  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  salary, 
together  with  free  lodging.  After  from  five  to  ten  years'  service,  it  is  40  per  cent, 
of  the  salary  ;  and  from  the  1 1th  to  the  40th,  2  per  cent,  more  for  each  year. 

Female  Teachers. — In  the  evangelical  schools  there  are  none.  In  the  catho- 
lic schools  in  the  cities,  there  are  some ;  who  are  either  secular,  as  at  Heidelberg, 
or  sifters  of  orders,  as  in  Freiburg,  Offenburg,  Villingen  and  Breisach.  In  these 
last,  there  are  no  other  female  schools ;  and  they  fill  the  place  not  only  of  the 
oommon  schoob,  but  of  the  higher  schools  or  institutes  for  girls.  Some  of  them 
have  a  boarding  depattment.    Some  of  these  are  in  high  repute,  as  at  Freiburg^ 
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wbere,  although  there  is  a  large  protettant  oongregation,  there  b  no  profeeetul 
girls'  Bohool,  hot  they  are  all  sent  to  the  sisters'  school.  These  institutions  oosl 
the  parishes  and  the  state  almost  nothing,  and  afford  their  ezoellent  instruotion  at 
a  fitbuloosly  low  price. 

DiscipuNB. — In  cases  where  the  cooperation  of  the  pastor  and  mayor,  ^c.,  is 
necessary  for  the  imposition  of  fines  on  parents  for  their  children's  non-attend- 
ance, there  are  very  general  complaints  of  neglect.  The  mayors,  for  fear  of 
losing  popularity,  are  averse  to  do  any  thing  disagreeable  to  the  parents ;  and  the  in- 
spectors are  as  pastors  connected  in  too  many  ways  with  the  mayors,  to  be  disposed 
to  be  prompt  in  complaining  to  them.  From  many  families  fines  can  not  be  col- 
lected, and  if  imprisonment  is  substituted,  the  expense  and  maintenance  must  be 
paid  fix>m  the  public  treasury ;  and  moreover,  there  are  many  who  will  willingly 
go  to  prison  for  a  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  day's  meals. 

The  school  discipline  extends  only  to  the  period  passed  in  school  and  in  coming 
to  and  going  from  it  In  other  cases,  school  punishment  can  only  be  inflicted  after 
proof  of  neglect  by  parents  or  guardians.  Rules  for  deportment  are  read  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  hung  up  in  the  school-room.  The  punish- 
ments are  reproof,  sitting  or  standing  in  some  particular  place,  detention  in  school 
under  oversight  and  at  work,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  moderate  correction  with 
the  hand  or  the  rud.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  ordinance.  In  practice,  it  has 
very  frequently  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  use  confinement  and  bodily 
punishment  in  a  somewhat  more  severe  and  extended  manner.  The  school  law 
says  nothing  of  rewards ;  and  they  are  not  given,  except  where  there  are  especial 
funds  for  the  purpose. 

Supply  op  Teachers. — ^The  number  of  candidates  offering  is  insufficient  They 
are  mostly  from  the  families  of  teachers,  and  from  those  of  the  lower  class  oC 
citizens  and  the  poorer  class  of  farmers. 

General  Defects. — The  chief  objection  brought  against  the  operation  of  the 
common  school  B}'stem  in  Baden,  is,  the  fluctuation  of  its  legislation  between  the 
tendencies  towanl  a  church  and  a  state  organization.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  this  particular ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual tendency  of  the  person  judging,  in  which  direction  he  would  determine  it 
toward  an  entire  consistency.  The  existing  controversy  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  is  perhaps  the  necessary  means  of  escaping  from  this  con- 
troversy ;  but  in  which  direction  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Another  complaint  is  of  the  great  number  of  school  authorities ;  a  point  which 
has  already  been  earnestly  discussed  in  the  Chambers,  but  without  the  suggestion 
of  any  remedy.  Many  complaints  are  also  made  of  the  excessive  and  empty 
formalism  of  the  methtxl  in  teaching  language,  and  the  excessive  amount  of  writ- 
ing necessar}'  in  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  This  last  is,  however, 
connected  with  so  many  established  arrangements,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it 
can  be  remedied. 

In  the  budget  laid  before  the  assemblies  of  1856  and  1857,  title  IX, 
Instruction,  of  the  Budget  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  calls  for  an 
appropriation,  for  the  year,  of  354,114  florins.  Of  this,  is  intended  for 
the  common  school  system,  95,546  florins,  48  kreuzers;  from  which 
deduct  17,000  florins  for  the  higher  burgher  schools,  leaving  78,546 
florins,  4.3  kreuzers.  Under  title  VII,  "  District  courts  and  police,"  is 
asked,  §  36,  as  appropriation  to  the  salary  of  common  school  teach- 
ers, 36,000  florins  a  year.  Thus  the  total  amount  asked  for  the  common 
school  system,  reaches  114,546  florins  43  kreuzers  a  year.  Other  items 
in  the  budget  arc,  Catholic  school-teachers^  seminaries,  16,463  florins; 
evangelical,  do.,  8,173  florins;  Catholic  teachers*  conferences,  1,500 
florins.  (There  is  no  item  in  this  budget  for  evangelical  teachers'  confer- 
ences ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  none  for  the  Catholic  ones  in 
1852  and  1853,  but  for  the  same  two  years,  2,655  ^orins  5  kreuzers  for 
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the  evangelical  ones).  For  clerks,  &c,  in  district  school  visiting,  1,296 
florins ;  visiting  common  schools,  2,000  florins ;  aids  to  single  schools, 
2,638  florins  48  kreuzers ;  appropriations  to  increase  individual  salaries, 
6,000  florins ;  pension  and  assistance  fund  for  teachers,  28,000  florins ; 
for  widows'  and  orphans' fund,  10,000  florins;  for  Jewish  teachers,  976 
florins;  to  create  a  fVind  for  poor  teachers'  vridows  and  orphans,  1,600 
florins.  An  additional  budget  raises  the  state  appropriation  to  increase 
individual  salaries  to  10,000  florins;  for  pension  and  assistance  fund,  to 
80,000  florins ;  for  Jewish  teachers,  to  1,190  florins. 


XL    SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


I  HAVE  already  noticed  the  contrast  between  the  culture  of  our 
educated  classes  and  that  of  our  laboring  classes  and  artizans ;  and 
the  correspon<ling  contrast  of  their  modes  of  education. 

This  latter  contrast  I  have  already  touched  upon,  so  far  as  it  appears 
in  the  two  classes  of  gymnasia  on  one  hand,  and  polytechnic  and 
other  similar  schools,  in  which  mathematics  and  natural  science  aro 
the  leading  studies,  on  the  other. 

I  would  gladly  have  described  the  mode  in  which  musicians,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  (Jbc,  have  been  trained  in  the  days  of  the  greatest  of 
them.  But  I  felt  myself  unprepared  for  this  task,  and  must  leave  it 
to  men  like  Waagen,  Kugler,  and  others,  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject  These  two  classes  of  schools,  those  for  students  and  thoee 
for  artists,  resemble  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  side  by  side  without 
touching  each  other,  while,  notwithstanding,  each  might  adopt  from 
the  other  many  useful  things. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  induced  me,  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
write  the  following  essay,  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader  with  some 
yariations  and  additions.  It  makes  no  claim  to  completion  in  detail, 
but  merely  gives  some  hints  of  the  relations  between  the  classes  edu- 
cated to  literature,  and  artists  and  artizans ;  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  might  more  and  more  pass  into  a  beneficial  mutual  operation. 
8uch  a  drawing  together  would  necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  school  system. 

I.  LEARNED  EDUCATIOX. — EDUCATION  TO  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Children  of  all  conditions  receive  at  first  nearly  the  same  instruc- 
tion, in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  religion.  Subsequently,  modes 
of  instruction  deviate,  that  in  religion  only  remaining  the  same  in  alL 

I  propose  here  to  trace  two  of  these  modes,  those  named  above. 
A  person  destined  for  a  mechanical  or  artistic  pursuit,  probably 
attends,  after  completing  his  elementary  instruction,  a  burgher  school, 
or  the  lower  classes  of  a  classical  school ;  where  he  learns  at  furthest 
only  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  then  takes  a  place  as  an  apprentice 
in  some  workshop.  Any  one  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  on 
the  other  hand,  pursues  his  studies  further  onward  at  the  schools  and 
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the  university.  From  the  moment  when  these  two  paths  diverge, 
they  become  more  and  more  distant  from  each  other :  one  of  them 
aiming  at  power ;  an  art :  and  the  other  at  knowing ;  a  knowledge  or 
science.* 

The  apprentice  of  an  art  or  trade  does  not  come  to  his  master  to 
listen  to  him  and  look  at  him,  at  his  ease,  as  a  hearer  or  spectator,  to 
observe  what  the  master  does,  to  talk  about  his  work,  and  to  learn  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  He  must  lay  hold  with  his  own  hands,  and 
seek  by  long  practice  to  acquire  skill  in  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  processes.  The  "  master-piece  "  which  is  commonly  required 
of  him  is  some  article  completed  by  him,  as  a  bureau,  a  horse-shoe,  a 
watch,  or  the  like.  It  is  skill — a  practical  power — which  he  needs, 
for  upon  it  is  to  be  based  all  his  future  success  as  a  citizen. 

The  path  of  learned  study  is  very  different  from  this.  The  appren- 
tice of  learning  does  not  exert  himself,  as  does  the  other,  in  mere  ex- 
ternal activity,  in  training  his  senses  and  members,  his  eye  and  hand, 
bat  usually  sits  still  and  receives  most  of  his  instruction  in  an  oral 
form.  Listening  and  reading  books  are  his  principal  duties,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university.  By  words  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  world.  Language  is  the  key  to  this  world,  and  accordingly 
to  learn  language  is  the  first  of  his«duties.  Oral  lectures,  and  books, 
are  to  carry  him  away  from  the  present,  among  the  nations  of  distant 
countries  and  ancient  times ;  oral  lectures  and  books  are  the  means 
by  which  many  study  even  the  pure  mathematics,  without  practicing 
them.  For  "  master-pieces,"  are  given  the  doctor's  dissertation  and 
disputation,  which  are  principally  to  prove  that  the  apprentice  is  now 
a  master  of  words. 

After  such  different  courses  of  training,  the  accomplished  student 
must  naturally  be  a  person  entirely  different  from  the  accomplished 
artist  01  artizan ;  and  they  can  comprehend  each  other  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. Let  us  consider  the  two  extremes  to  which  these  courses  of 
instruction  tend ;  the  pedant,  and  the  mere  mechanic. 

The  pedant  lives  entirely  in  thinking ;  knows  much :  can  do  noth- 
ing. His  training  has  divided  him  from  the  actual  world ;  his  study 
and  his  library  are  his  world. 

Thus  he  is  estranged  from  all  tbe  affairs  of  civil  life,  and  becomes 
entirely  unfit  to  manage  them.  Unacquainted  with  the  present,  he 
transfers  himself  by  the  magic  wand  of  his  books,  to  distant  places 

*  I  bere  uke  the  Idea  of  '*  art "  in  its  wideit  aenset  as  ioclading  both  mich  arta  as  subserve 
tbe  necessities  of  life — mechanical  occupations— and  the  free  or  fine  arts.  These  last  are 
iMMlly  baaed  upon  the  former,  being  related  to  them  as  the  clear,  pure,  transparent  rock> 
crystal  is  to  the  common  opaque  quarts.  M anjr  occupations,  such  for  Instance  as  the  potter's, 
stone-cutter's,  mason's,  d:c.,  belong  both  to  one  and  the  other  class,  as  they  are  conducted. 
TiM  reader  win  see  for  himself  that  I  hare  had  the  mechanical  trades  chiefly  in  my  mind. 
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and  times ;  and  can  tell  much  more  about  Greece  and  Rome  Uias 
about  his  native  city.  He  understands  about  the  Ionic,  Attic  and 
Doric  dialects,  but  not  the  Low  Dutch  and  High  Dutch ;  he  knows 
exactly  the  road  which  Xenophon  followed  with  his  army,  but  noi 
that  to  the  nearest  village.  If  he  is  a  mathematician,  he  can  com- 
pute all  the  formulas  of  mechanics,  but  can  not  state  the  constructioa 
of  a  hand-mill,  let  alone  the  building  of  one. 

I  am  describing  a  pedant,  it  should  be  remembered ;  and  justice 
of  course  requires  me  to  describe  also  a  mere  mechanic,  or  a  mera 
artist  Such  a  one  Uves  entirely  in  the  present  Absorbed  in  inces- 
sant manual  labor,  obliged  to  it  in  order  to  get  a  living,  he  looks  no 
further  than  to  his  own  immediate  surroundings,  his  shop,  his  homCy 
his  village ;  and  he  does  not  extend  his  sphere  of  vision  beyond  them, 
even  by  reading  in  books.  He  does  not  inquire  how  others  practice 
the  same  occupation,  or  whether  improvements  are  made  in  it;  but 
merely  pursues  it  exactly  as  it  was  taught  him,  without  any  desire  to 
perfect  himself,  or  to  put  what  he  is  doing  into  words,  that  he  maj 
communicate  it  to  others.  If  a  master- work  man,  he  instructs  hia 
apprentices  and  journeymen  rather  by  actions,  by  doing  the  woric 
while  they  look  on,  than  by  oral  explanations. 

Such  learned  men  or  artizans  or  artists  as  these,  seem  to  grow  leit 
and  less  common.  The  interferences  of  actual  life  have  always  been 
in  the  way  of  the  narrow  quietism  of  learned  culture.  The  physician, 
the  judge,  the  advocate,  the  preacher,  are  by  their  offices  obliged  more 
or  less  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
present,  to  come  into  relations  with  other  men,  to  exercise  decision  in 
living  and  acting. 

Only  those  of  that  profession  which  is  preeminently  termed  the 
literary,  and  who  are  commonly  also  instructors,*  needing  as  such,  in 
order  to  efficient  exertion,  the  clearest  views,  certainty,  promptness  and 
decision  in  action  and  speech,  and  skill  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
management  of  pupils — the  members  of  this  profession  alone  remain, 
mostly,  helpless,  indecisive,  and  lacking  in  character.  During  the  last 
century  or  two,  however,  even  this  class  of  men  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  real  life,  while  on  the  other  hand,  artists  and  artizans  have 
been  awakening  from  their  narrowband  merely  instinctively  laboriooa 
actinty,  into  a  habit  of  wider  vision  and  increased  reflect! veneai^ 
Thus  the  hterary  and  non -literary  classes  are  approximating. 

n.    HOW  MEN  OF  LEARXINO  GRADUALLY    APPROACU   ACTUAL  UFE. — FUTCBI 

PEOSPECTS. 

Learning  was  at  an  early  period  the  exclusive  property  of  the 


*  lo  Oennanj,  a  very  Uurfc  share  of  learned  wriien  are  profeaiora  in  uniTeraiUca.— >7VaM. 
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monks.  Id  their  solitary  cells,  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
they  would  naturally  shape  out  a  world  for  themselves,  from  books 
and  their  own  imaginations.  But  after  the  Reformation  had  de- 
stroyed the  convents,  the  Protestant  man  of  learning  went  out  into 
the  free  outer  world  at  his  pleasure,  and  naturally  became  connected 
with  it. 

At  the  same  period  there  awoke  in  many  persons  a  powerful  im- 
pulse toward  the  investigation  of  nature  ;  a  pursuit  with  which  only 
a  very  few  individuals  had  before  occupied  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  way  was  led  especially  by  Kepler,  Galilei,  and  Bacon. 

The  last  of  these  endeavored  principally  to  direct  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents away  from  books,  to  the  actual  creation ;  and  gained  many 
adherents.  When  in  consequence,  instead  of  mere  speculation,  and 
an  inner  world  of  mental  pictures  of  distant  times  and  places,  devel- 
oped from  the  reading  of  books,  the  observation  of  the  present  crea- 
tion began  to  be  practiced,  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  many 
arts  which  subserve  the  purposes  of  life,  while  they  deal  with  nature ; 
and  thus  resulted  an  unconscious  following  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  botanist  could  not  avoid  dealing  with  the  gardener,  the  mineral- 
ogist with  the  miner,  the  optician  with  the  dyer,  glass-cutter,  t&c. 
Such  connections  gradually  brought  about,  in  Germany,  England 
and  France,  entirely  new  relations  and  transactions  among  investiga- 
tors of  nature,  artists,  and  working  men.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
societies  founded  for  the  scientific  development  of  industry,  the  tech- 
nologies upon  which  lectures  were  delivered  even  at  the  German 
universities ;  the  gazettes  for  arts  and  trades,  and  the  industrial  and 
polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  France.  All  these  things  testify 
mainly  to  the  point,  that  scientific  men  had  set  themselves  to  infuse 
their  knowledge  of  nature  and  their  mathematical  knowledge  into 
arts  and  trades. 

But  it  could  not  suffice  that  a  method  precisely  opposite  to  the 
previous  one  was  followed,  that  these  men  should  merely  afford 
information  to  artists  and  working  men ;  they  must  necessarily 
receive  more  and  more  from  these  latter.  It  was  not  enough  to 
teach  on  the  arts  out  of  a  book,  nor  by  attentive  observation  in  the 
workshops,  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  processes  to  enable  the 
lecturer,  by  his  practiced  skill  in  speech  and  writing,  to  produce  a 
description  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  is  not  by  reading  that  we  learn 
to  do,  nor  by  looking  on,  or  hearing  explanation  and  descnptions. 
It  is  rather,  and  chiefly,  by  our  own  practice  in  it.  This,  Bacon 
saw,  and  for  this  principle  he  contended.  He  said.  It  is  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  nature  that  we  need,  but  the  dominion  over  her. 
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Knowledge  of  nature,  and  power  ovec  her,  must  go  hand  in  hand.* 
On  the  Bame  principle,  others  required  that  every  member  of  ft 
learned  profession  should  learn  some  trade.  A.  H.  Francke  carried 
this  idea  into  practice,  by  connecting  with  the  Paedagogium  at  Halki 
rooms  where  the  pupils  might  practice  turning  and  other  mechanio 
arts.  Rousseau  and  Moser  were  of  the  same  opinion.  AVbat  the 
latter  especially  contemplated  was,  some  healthy  and  efficient  recrea- 
tion ;  a  diversion  from  their  labors,  which  should  amuse  them,  and 
put  their  work  out  of  their  minds.  By  this  means  he  would  keep 
their  bodily  health  good  and  their  minds  active. 

The  advantage  to  men  of  literary  occupations,  of  a  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  trade,  and  especially  of  the  possession  of  some  skill 
in  art,  is  scarcely  estimable,  even  if  they  attain  it  by  modestly  learn* 
ing  of  artists  or  of  artizans.     I  may  quote  a  few  instances. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  various  sciences,  such  for  instance  as  as- 
tronomy and  natural  science,  depends  closely  upon  the  progress  of 
certain*  arts ;  and  one  who  possesses  skill  both  in  such  science  and 
such  arts,  will  labor  most  efficiently  in  that  science.  Thus,  Doppel- 
mayer  relates  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Regiomontanus,  of  Nu- 
remberg, that  he  made  all  sorts  of  instruments  with  his  own  hands* 
and  wMth  great  skill ;  and  among  others,  a  large  metallic  parabolic 
burning  mirror.  The  same  author  mentions  similar  facts  about 
various  other  Nuremberg  mathematicians,  particularly  of  Johann 
Schoner ;  so  that  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  Nuremberg  at  that 
time,  a  remarkable  union  of  sciences  and  arts.  Herschel,  again,  owes 
his  astronomical  discoveries  to  the  excellent  telescopes  which  he  him- 
self constructed. 

In  the  workshops,  there  operates  a  silent  practical  wisdom,  of 
which  many,  in  their  school  wisdom,  have  no  conception ;  and  artists 
and  artizans  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  many  processes  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  science,  but  which  are  unknown  to  scientific 
men,  and  have  therefore  no  place  in  any  science.  Tlie  man  of  science 
who  will  only  instruct  artists  and  artizans,  but  will  not  learn  from 
them  in  the  workshops,  will  make  a  great  mistake.  I  may  mention 
an  instance  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  point 

The  great  Kepler  wrote  a  manual  of  gauging.  For  this  purpose 
he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  endeavor  by  speculation 
to  determine  and  compute  the  best  form  for  a  cask,  but  went  and 
carefully  examined  the  Austrian  wine-casks — he  was  then  living  at 
Linz  in  Austria — and  their  peculiarities.     And  we  find  in  his  book  a 

*  *'  Perhaps  the  mont  fri|^htrul  g\(i  that  an  eTil  i^enias  presents  to  the  age,"  says  Pestalozsi, 
■*  Is  knowledge  without  practical  skllL* 
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ebapior  headod,  "First  woDderful  property  of  an  Austrian  wine^^ask  f 
and  the  next  one  is  entitled,  **  The  second  and  still  more  wonderful 
property  of  an  Austrian  wine-cask.^'  In  these  two  chapters  he  showed 
seieDtifically  with  what  a  correct  mathematical  mother-wit  the  form 
of  these  casks  had  heen  adopted.  This  great  man  thus  learned  from 
the  coopers,  and  was  able  to  instruct  them  in  his  turn. 

A  second  example.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  try  the  strength 
of  lye,  wort,  and  metheglin,  by  floating  an  egg  in  them.  This  long- 
used  experiment  was  the  germ  of  the  modern  areometer,  with  its  scale 
and  various  scientific  additions. 

When  the  mason  lays  out  a  right  angle  with  three  cords  of  3, 4  and 
5  feet  loDg,  does  he  use  a  method  originally  obtained  from  a  learned 
mathematician,  or  has  it  been  immemorially  used  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pythagorean  problem  ? 

Physicists  are  familiar  with  the  experiment  termed  Leidenfrost's, 
of  pouring  a  drop  of  water  on  a  very  hot  iron  plate,  when,  instead 
of  going  off  in  steam,  it  forms  a  rolling  sphere  which  gradually  dis- 
appears without  any  steam.  This  experiment  was,  however,  known 
to  laundresses  long  before  Leidenfrost,  without  being  learned  out  of  a 
manual  of  mental  philosophy.  They  try  the  heat  of  their  flat-irons 
by  spitting  on  them ;  and  if  it  does  not  hiss  and  steam,  the  iron  is 
too  hot ;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  not.  I  might  cite  other  examples ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  many  suggestions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy an  observant  mind  may  discover  in  the  workshops. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  appear  how  much  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  natural  science  and  mathematics  has  to  do  with 
the  cooperation  of  men  of  learning  with  artizans  and  artists,  and  how 
much  this  cooperation  would  be  promoted  by  the  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  men  of  learning  to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  and  skill  in 
the  arts  of  manual  exertion.  Nor  is  it  only  the  investigators  of  na- 
ture and  the  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  artizans  and 
artists  on  the  other,  who  should  come  into  this  relation  of  mutual 
learning  and  teaching.  The  same  should  be  the  case  with  philolo- 
gbts  and  historians.  I  need  only  mention  Goethe,  Wolf,  Boeckh,  and 
0.  Muiler,  the  representatives  of  the  realist  philology. 

The  closer  connection  between  the  instructing  class  and  actual  life, 
has  had  a  distinct  reaction  upon  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Al- 
though the  mode  of  instructing  in  learned  studies  may  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  description  which  I  have  given,  a  new  department 
has,  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  been  added  to  the 
ancient  course  of  instruction,  under  the  name  of  "real  studies, 
(Realien^y^  including,  principally,  knowledge  of  nature,  natural  his- 
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tor}\  indastrial  arts,  and  drawiDg.  The  mode  in  which  theee  afft 
taught  may  be  exceedingly  faulty  in  many  respects,  and  is  in  parties 
ular  liable  to  the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  teach  new  things  in  the 
old  way,  by  communicating  every  thing  orally.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
time  will  bring  about  new  methods  for  new  studies ;  and  then  natorei 
the  senses,  life,  and  cotemporary  circumstances,  will  powerfully  assert 
their  rights  both  within  and  without  the  school.  At  the  same  time, 
these  improvements  should  not  be  directed  to  procuring  a  premature 
preparation  of  the  young  for  civic  duties,  a  condition  which  imperih 
the  success  of  human  culture,  but  to  secure  a  right  beginning  and 
solid  basis  for  that  culture. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added,  that  such  instruction  as  this  will 
exceedingly  promote  the  approximation  of  the  literary  and  non-liter- 
ary classes. 

m.    DETELOPMBNT  OP  DfDUSTRT  ACCORDDfG  TO  THE  VIEWS  OF  ADAM  SMITH. 

Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  great  progress  of 
industry  in  modern  times  resulted  principally  from  the  progress  of  the 
di\nsion  of  labor. 

Of  this  division  there  are  three  grades.  In  the  rudest  condition  of 
society,  each  family  provides  for  all  its  own  necessities.  Even  now 
can  be  found,  not  only  in  foreign  quarters  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
our  own  country,  many  neighborhoods  where  each  family  weaves, 
bakes,  brews,  makes  clothes,  shoes,  <!bc.,  for  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  division  of  labor  was  the  devotion  of  indi\*id- 
uals  each  to  an  employment,  as  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers, 
brewers.  As  each  of  these  devoted  his  whole  life  to  one  single  em- 
ployment, each  trade  necessarily  came  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  when  a  father  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  distribute 
his  time  and  labor  amongst  so  many  different  pursuits. 

Next  came  the  second  step,  when  the  master  of  a  trade  became  a 
manufacturing  proprietor.  It  was  now  not  enough  that  each  man 
devoted  himself  to  one  occupation ;  but  the  various  departments  of 
labor  which  this  occupation  required  were  anew  distributed  among 
as  many  operatives.  The  proprietor  directed  the  labor  of  all  his 
operatives  to  one  object,  usually  without  laboring  himself,  but  being 
only  the  he^  of  his  establishment.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  needle- 
making  was  formerly  the  business  of  one  man,  who  himself  cut  this 
wire,  pointed  it,  pierced  the  eye,  etc,  <fec.,  the  proprietor  of  a  needle- 
factory  now  employed  a  separate  workman  for  each  of  these  depart- 
ments of  labor.  This  management  must  undoubtedly  have  caused  a 
further  improvement  in  the  work,  as  each  operative  devoted  his  whole 
attention  and  labor  to  a  single  part  of  the  work.     As  he  would 
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•oquire  greater  skill  in  ibis,  the  work  would  naturally  be  turned  off 
frster,  and  would  be  cheaper. 

The  manufacturers,  however,  soon  perceived  that  in  many  things 
their  x>perative8  worked  only  with  their  hands,  without  using  their 
heads  at  all ;  and  that  such  unintellectual  hand-work  might  often  be 
performed  by  machines  instead  of  human  hands.  Thus  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  machines,  in  England  especially,  became  the  third 
•tep  (on  Smith's  principles)  in  industrial  development.  The  further 
this  step  is  carried,  so  much  will  unintelligent  manual  labor  be  dis- 
used. There  will  at  last  remain  only  such  arts  and  trades  as  require 
the  exertion  not  of  the  hands  only,  but  of  the  mind  also ;  and  labor- 
ers who  like  machines  repeat  all  their  lives  long  one  and  the  same 
operation  without  change  or  aiming  at  improvement,  will  almost 
disappear. 

lY.    SERVILE  ART  AND   FREE  FINE  ART. 

The  method  of  improving  industry  by  the  division  of  labor  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  industrial  products,  which  we  find  among  the 
English  particularly ;  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  at  once  well 
made,  cheap,  and  convenient.  But  to  another  department  of  the 
culture  of  industry,  the  English  seem  less  inclined  ;  and  indeed  their 
manufacturing  system  seems  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Free  fine  art  is  in  part  a  product  of  the  prosperity  of  industrial  art, 
which  is  its  root  From  the  day-laborer  who  with  difficulty  builds 
him  a  hut  of  mud  to  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  from 
the  stone-mason  who  hews  blocks  for  house-building  to  Phidias, 
from  the  potter  who  makes  common  pots  and  kettles  to  the  designers 
of  the  beautiful  antique  vases,  from  the  poor  man  who  digs  in  his 
garden  to  the  most  accomplished  landscape  gardener,  there  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  grades. 

The  great  Durer  began  as  a  goldsmith,  and  proceeded  from  that  to 
painting,  and  to  copperplate  and  wood  engraving. 

In  the  poorest  hut  we  find  ornamental  articles  designed  not  for 
necessity  but  for  luxury.  The  poor  man's  dishes  are  painted;  and  in 
his  garden  he  raises  not  only  cabbages  and  turnips  to  live  on,  but 
flowers  for  pleasure.  Thus  we  find  everywhere,  even  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  society,  and  thence  upward  to  the  highest,  a  desire  after 
freedom  and  beauty.  But  even  in  the  highest  grades,  the  curse  of 
humanity  prevails ;  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  artist  can  be 
realized  only  by  painful  labor,  "  in  the  sweat  of  the  face." 

V.    IKSTTNCnVB  ART  IMPELS  TOWARD  FREE  SCIENTinC  ART. 

As  scientific  men  learn  from  artists,  so  on  the  other  hand,  practi- 
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tioners  in  industrial  and  fine  arts  study  the  sciences  which  are  related 
to  their  art.  Thus  miners,  like  Werner  and  Oppeln,  became  diatiii- 
guished  mineralogists;  apothecaries,  like  Klaproth,  Rose,  (lehleii, 
eminent  chemists ;  gardeners,  botanists ;  djers,  workers  in  metal,  &e.» 
apply  themselves  to  natural  science,  and  mechanicians  and  machiDuti 
to  the  mathematics.  Albrecht  Durer  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  after 
bringing  perspective  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  art,  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  its  principles,  and  wrote  on  the 
subject. 

Thus  practitioners  of  arts  raise  themselves  from  mere  instinctiTe 
readiness  to  a  reflective  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  that  which  they 
practice.  They  labor  powerfully  and  perseveringly  for  the  progress 
of  science,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  tluH,  again,  they  derive  rules 
and  methods  for  the  perfection  of  their  art. 

VI.    SKILL  IX  ABT  AND  SKILL  IX  SPEECH. 

While  men  of  scieuce  need  an  acquaintance  with  art,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  artists  and  artizans  through  the 
medium  of  actual  work,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to 
obtain  skill  in  oral  and  written  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe their  work,  and  to  discuss  it  intelligently  with  men  of  science. 
A  scientific  man  who  can  talk  passably,  can  discuss  even  work  which 
he  neither  understands  nor  can  do ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  man  who  is  destitute  of  all  culture  in  language,  can  not 
speak  clearly  even  about  what  he  both  understands  and  can  do.* 

VIL  DIFFICCLTIES. 

The  idea  that  operatives  and  working  people  should  be  trained  in 
free  art  and  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
able  to  give  competent  oral  or  written  accounts  of  their  labor,  seems 
in  modern  times  to  have  occasioned  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools. 

This  idea,  if  misunderstood,  however,  may  occasion  the  most  dan- 
gerous errors.     For  the  sake  of  preventing  these,  I  olxscrvo : — 

1.  Only  an  o|>erative  who  is  thorough  and  skillful  in  understanding 
and  practicing  the  substantial  {>ortions  of  his  art,  should  undertake 
to  proceed  in  joining  beauty  with  iL  No  one  is  grateful  for  a  hand- 
somely formed  stove  which  will  not  heat ;  for  an  elegant  coantry 
house  which  is  inconvenient  and  soon  fulls  to  pieces ;  for  handsome 

*  With  the  diMOTerx  of  priiitinc,  gradually  aro^e  the  dijifinction  beiween  ihe  reailiiif  and 
non-readiiif  claMm ;  e*peciaily  as  thr  Reformation  m.iile  the  Bible,  h}  mn-book  an>i  caiechitm 
the  books  of  the  people.  Would  nor  ihi*  conrve  of  evenis  caujie  the  ptropk  jrrailually  to  iOM 
thtir  creative  iaatiuci  for  laoguafe,  aiid  at  the  nme  time  develop  currtcier  and  clearer  nodca 
of  axpreacioiil 
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tables  or  bureaus  which  warp  and  crack.     First  coines  the  useful, 
then  the  beautiful.* 

2.  Only  the  operative  who  has  acquired  complete  skill  in  his  em- 
ployment, should  think  of  scientific  development,  (iud  preserve  ua 
from  any  exclusively  scientific  instruction  for  journoynien.  They 
should  first  execute  well,  and  then  reflect  upon  it.  Tlieir  executive 
labor  shduld  he  done  unconsciously,  as  instinctively  as  bt  cs  work,  in 
fonnin<T  their  mathematically  regular  cells  with  the  utmost  certainty. 
One  who  is  entirely  sure  of  his  skill,  may  then  only  occupy  himself 
in  tliinkin<^  upon  what  he  does.  To  speculate  before  that  lime,  is  to 
incur  such  a  risk  as  that  of  the  somnambulist  who  breaks  his  neck  if 
awakeued  while  walkin«^  on  a  roof,  lie  falls  iuto  a  miserable  condi- 
tion of  half-knowleilije  and  half-capacity.f 

3.  The  ]H)wer  of  oral  or  written  representation,  like  the  stuJy  of  the 
scientific  side  of  an  «rt.  should  be  sought  for  only  after  complete  skill 
has  b'  en  attained.  Only  the  real  master,  who  feels  his  actions  en- 
tirely free  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  can  speak  or  write  to  any  purpose 

upon  it: — 

"  Verbaque  provisam  rem  rum  invita  seqxtentury 

Vm.    SEPARATION  AND  UNION. 

I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I  recommended  an  intermix- 
ture of  entirely  distinct  occupations  and  means  of  education.  Very 
far  from  it  Every  man  ha«,  generally  speaking,  faculties  adapted  for 
every  human  purj)ose;  but  in  a  higher  grade  for  some  ])urposes,  and 
in  a  lower  for  others.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  saying, 
"J\r*A/7  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto.*^  That  for  which  each  man 
has  the  best  ca|>acity,  what  he  can  most  thoroughly  master,  is  his 
vocation.  In  this  he  will  take  his  civic  place  as  a  master;  it  is  really 
bis  possessions,  and  even  his  superfluity,  from  which  he  imparts  to 
others,  that  he  may  in  turn  receive  from  theirs. 

It  is  an  error  to  aim  at  an  averaged,  uniform,  universal  culture, 
with   no   reference   to  any   one  prominent  vocation.     Artiz;ins  and 

***Woi]ldst  thou  ncem  ^racf>ful  without  certainty  of  moTement  1  Iii  vain.  Grace  is  a  resuU 
of  p<»rf»<frd  power  "—Gof Me. 

tThts  obfi«-rva(tOM  (No  3)  is  true,  I  imagine,  of  all  instruction.  Instinctive  knowledj^e  must 
prtCtde  all  conscious  acquir*'d  kunwltd;;e  ;  simple  speaking,  a  kni)Wlr(i<;e  of  langua^'e  ;  sing- 
Ijjjind  insfrumeiiial  ^Xrru^)on,  thorough  bass;  drawiiij?,  per>|)eciive:  setin;;  and  hearing, 
optics  and  acouhlics:  skill  in  anal/Hts,  chemistry:  knowled^re  of  minin*;.  ilie  kc  t  iic^  of  it. 
Our  present  modtti  of  in>iruction  frequently  reverse  this  ord»  r  of  naiure.  whirh  is  tiiat  indi- 
cated by  the  h'Siory  of  the  general  pro;/n  ss  of  mankind  ;  we  would  reuch  jirt  I  hrou^'h  science; 
pract.ce  through  theory  Mere  knowlt.lge  about  a  thing  is  exprcit-d  lo  Ktrvc  iusriad  of  nal« 
oral  eiidowmenis  improved  by  practice;  and  understanding  without  power  or  ffeliiig,  the 
postession  of  bntfi.  Thus  *vi'  eitucato  to  a  hypocritical  prelt-nse  of  bi>lh  power  and  f-relnif ; 
mere  actorn  ;  to  an  empty,  stupid  imiuiion  of  real  infelligeni  hff.  JJut  tlie  real  higlieM  aim 
of  inatruction  should  be,  ot/ictly  iutelligent  artistic  power. 

16 
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working  men  can  not  easily  fall  into  this  error,  because  each  of  them 
is  commonly  trained  up  by  one  master  to  one  definite  occiipatioii| 
which  is  to  be  his  support ;  but  second-rate  universally  half-informed 
men  are  proportionally  more  frequent  among  the  higher  classes. 

'  It  is,  however,  just  as  great  an  error,  to  devote  one's  self  exdu- 
uvely  to  one  single  occupation,  neglecting  all  the  other  faculties 
which  God  has  given  us.  Even  if  not  a  jurist,  you  should  under- 
stand law  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  as  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  if  no 
preacher,  you  should  at  least  be  able  to  conduct  divine  service  in  your 
family ;  if  no  landscape  gardener,  you  should  be  competent  to  man- 
age your  own  garden ;  if  no  physician,  you  should  be  able  in  case 
of  need  to  bind  up  a  wound,  if  no  physician  is  at  hand,  as  the  good 
Samaritan  did. 

What  we  require  is,  thorough  preparation  for  one  chosen  vocation, 
without  any  unnatural  self-limitation  within  it,  or  such  an  exclusive 
dievotion  as  unjustly  depresses  all  the  other  faculties,  and  understands 
nothing,  and  refuses  to  understand  any  thing,  of  the  doings  of  oar 
neighbor. 

This  skill  in  our  own  vocation  and  understanding  of  that  of  others, 
is  the  true  means  of  all  friendly  and  helpful  intercourse  among  men ; 
and  enables  us  much  more  completely  to  ^love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves." 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  not  towards  an  arbitrary,  con- 
fused  iutermiugling  of  employments,  but  towards  such  a  human. 
Christian  understanding  and  union  of  all  cl&sses,  as  this.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  the  jurists  by  profession,  and  laymen,  has  disap- 
peared by  means  of  the  loc.il  courts  (Oeschwomen  gerkhte)\  thnt 
between  citizens  and  soldiers,  through  the  militia,  <&c  The  master 
IS  still  a  master,  but  not  through  any  compulsory  power  of  his  guild, 
but  through  his  own  distinguished  original  powers,  preeminently 
developed  by  conscientious  industry. 


XII.   EDUCATION  OP  GIRLS. 

nnrusbtcd  from  the  German  of  Karl  tod  Raumer,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Edacation.)- 


I.    FAMILY    LIFE. 

We  have  seen  how  important  Luther  considered  the  influence  of 
home  life  ;  and  that  he  considered  good  family  management  the  hasis 
of  a  good  government  of  the  people  and  of  their  true  happiness^ 
"Family  government,*'  he  sajs,  "is  the  first  thing;  from  which  all 
other  governments  and  authorities  take  their  origin.  If  this  root  is 
not  good,  neither  can  the  stem  he  good  nor  can  good  fruit  follow. 
Kingdoms  are  composed  of  single  families.  Where  father  and 
mother  govern  ill,  and  let  the  children  have  their  own  way,  there  can 
neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality,  kingdom  nor  em- 
pire, be  well  and  peacefully  governed.  For  out  of  sons  are  made 
&lbers  of  families,  judges,  burgomasters,  princes,  kings,  emperors, 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  &c, ;  and  where  these  are  ill  trained,  there 
the  subjects  become  as  their  lord ;  the  members  as  their  head. 

"Therefore  has  God  ordained  it  to  be  first,  as  most  important,  that 
the  family  should  be  well  governed.  For  where  the  house  is  well 
and  pro[>erly  governed,  all  else  is  well  provided  for." 

These  observations  are,  after  Luther's  fashion,  extremely  simple ; 
and  refer  us  to  family  life  as  the  source  both  of  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  nations.  Is  our  own  father-land  to  receive  a  blessing  or  a 
cone  from  this  source  ? 

II.     USUAL   MANAGBMBNT  OF   FAMILY   LIFE   AND   FBMALC    EDUCATION. 

Pe^talozzi  has  given  us,  in  his  ^^  Leonard  and  Gertrude^  a  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  picture  of  life  in  a  pious  family,  without 
losing  pight  of  reality  in  exaggeration  and  romance,  or  setting  up  an 
impo^ible  ideal.  Upon  comparing  his  representation,  however,  with 
ordinary  family  life,  especially  that  of  our  so-called  "  educated  classes," 
the  latter  does  not  commonly  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond  with 
Pestalozzi's  idt*al.  I  speak  of  "  ordinary "  family  life,  for  I  am  far 
from  referring  to  the  frightfully  disorderly  situation  of  too  many 
entirely  immoral,  corrupted  and  abandoned  families.  But  how  many 
Imiilies  are  considered  quite  irreproachable,  which  are  governed  by 
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an  entirely  vulgar  spirit,  destitute  of  reverence  for  goodness  and  troth, 
of  any  aspiration  after  true  cullure,  of  love  for  the  father-land,  of 
earnest  religious  feeling ;  utterly  superficial,  short-sighted  and  narrow- 
souied  I  For  such  persons,  the  highest  moral  authority  is  that  moat 
useless  and  corrupting  rule,  the  prevailing  fashion ;  which  they  unqoea- 
tioningly  obey  without  examining  it  conscientiously  or  decidedly  with-  ' 
standing  it  if  necessary.  Their  highest  appeal  is,  What  will  people 
say  ?  and  the  broadest  path  always  seems  to  them  the  roost  certiuii. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  ))rofoundly  corrupting  influence 
of  such  vulgar  and  low  modes  of  thought,  upon  family  life  and  upon 
instruction.     I  shall  suggest  a  few  instances. 

Sup})ose  a  father  so  debased  in  mind  as  not  to  feel  any  care  for  hb 
country ;  to  be  contented  if  he  is  enabled  to  go  on  peacefully  and 
prosperously  in  his  own  daily  laltor  or  business,  and  in  his 
wretched  amusements ;  must  not  the  example  of  such  a  father 
both  destroy  every  germ  of  patriotism,  and  quicken  every  germ  of 
selfishness? 

Nor  can  such  a  father  maintain  a  truly  and  permanently  Christian 
life  within  his  family.  Pie  will  forever  be  asking,  **  What  will  people 
say  V^  He  will  \ye  ashamed  to  ask  a  blessing  at  table,  and  will  not 
even  think  of  family  prayers ;  nor  will  he  even  consider  whether 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  pleasing  to  God.  But  he  will  be  as 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  sucli-  devotions  are  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  that  they  will  call 
him  a  jtietist  for  practicing  them,  as  if  such  fault-finding  were  the 
worst  misfortune  that  could  iK'fall  him.  He  is  a  Laodicean,  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  incapable  equally  of  a  hearty  love  and  practice  of  what 
is  good,  or  of  hearty  hatred  of  evil.  This  regard  for  consequences 
Coiitinuallv  deceives  him. 

In  thus  describing  what  is  at  present  the  condition  of  too  manj 
German  families,  I  do  not  by  any  moans  lose  sight  of  my  subject,  the 
education  of  girls.  For  there  are  many  homes  in  which  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  family  lite ;  no  such  thing  as  a  close  union,  knit  together 
by  the  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  father,  mother  and  children,  and 
thus  ]>rofoun(lly  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chilly  ennui  prevails 
at  lii>me,  and  U*  est-ajM*  it  they  report  elsewhere  to  seek  diversion  and 
occupation.  The  father  only  enjoys  himself  when  he  passes  every 
evening  at  the  ca-^ino,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **in  society,"  in  card-playing; 
the  mother,  and  the  elder  ch  Idren,  attend  feminine  coffee  or  tea  cir- 
cles, <kc. ;  and  as  for  the  younger  children,  they  are  given  over  to  the 
tiiitler  m(frci<*s  of  the  servants. 

'*  N  >thiiig  can  p.it  nty  heart  at  rest,"  says  a  mother  in  Jean  PanPs 
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•Xtfwi/Mi,'**  who  considers  herself  very  affectionate,  "except  to  take  all 
possible  pains  to  select  for  my  dear  little  children  a  conscientious 
Durne-raaid  who  will  swear  to  treat  them  like  their  own  moiher,  and 
will  pray  heaven  to  punish  her  if  she  shall  neglect  her  duty  to  the 
poor  little  things,  or  shall  fur  a  single  minute  trust  them  out  of  her 
Bight  or  in  strange  hands.  Great  God,  only  to  tliink  of  such  a  thing ! 
But  ah,  what  do  such  persons  know  of  the  solicitudes  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother's  heart  ?  And  therefore  I  also  am  in  the  habit — 
which  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me — of  having  all  my  children 
come  to  see  me  twice  a  day,  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner.** 

How  true  to  life  is  this !  We  may  see  the  nurse-maids  with  the 
poor  neglected  children  every  day  on  all  the  city  promenades.  How 
often  do  these  servant-girls  form  improper  acquaintances,  which  they, 
follow  up  even  in  an  abandoned  manner,  without  any  reference  to  the 
children.  In  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  a  lady  was  once  begged 
of  by  a  woman  who  Jind  a  child  in  her  arms.  On  looking  at  the  child, 
the  ladv  was  terrified  to  recognize  it  as  her  own.  A  wicked  nurse- 
maid  had  been  for  sometime  in  the  habit  of  renting  the  child  for 
money  to  the  beggar,  who  had  misused  it  in  order  to  excite  the 
Bym])athies  of  the  ]»ublic.  "  Thus,"  as  Fenelon  had  already  com- 
plained, "are  such  little  children  surrendered  to  improper  and  some- 
times disreputable  women,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  deepest 
impressions  are  made  !*'  And  if  such  young  children  are  given  up 
in  such  a  manner,  how  will  they  be  afterwards  educated  ? 

Now,  can  the  girls  of  such  a  family  as  has  been — and  truly — 
described,  be  educated  piously  and  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God? 
Mu>t  not  such  a  result  be  impossible,  since  parent^  of  degraded  or 
perverted  ways  of  thinking  must  necessarily  direct  the  education  of 
their  daughters  toward  a  degraded  and  perverted  purpose?  This 
purpose  is  nothing  except  to  educate  their  girls  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  soon  get  married,  no  matter  to  whom,  provided  he  only  has 
a  good  income. 

Accordingly,  how  shall  girls  be  educated  so  as  to  please  men  ? 
This  question  states  the  pedagogical  problem  of  parents,  especially 
of  mothers.! 

If  girls  are  devoted  merely  to  become  pleasing  to  men,  every 
opportunity  must  first  of  all  be  taken  to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  therefore,  they  must  go  into 
society,  and  especially  must  attend  every  ball.     Even  the  most  avari- 

•  Vnl    I.,  p  41. 

tMi*fUme  Nc-cker  mjs,  (Vol.  1 ,  p.  63,)  "Those  mothers  who  have  no  aim  in  educating 
their  ilauKhtent  except  marryinjE  them,  and  to  this  end  are  slavivhly  obedient  to  the  demands 
of  the  public,  devote  their  children,  in  our  opinion,  to  an  unavoidable  mediocritj." 
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doos  mother  thinlcs  it  her  doty  to  purchase  a  ooetly  ball-dreBs  far  htn 
daughter.  Dancing  gives  opportunities  for  making  acquaintances  om 
both  sides ;  and  how  often  has  a  ball -night,  and  even  a  single  walti, 
given  time  enough  to  agree  upon  an  unhappy  marriage  t  In  Berlio 
there  is  even  a  term  for  such  marriges ;  they  are  called  ^  hall-mar- 
riages."  Their  first  enchantment  scarcely  outlives  the  honeymooo ; 
and  many  young  couples  might  be  separated  again,  under  the  Prot- 
aian  law,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  "^  insuperable  aversion,"  in  a  fort» 
night  after  their  wedding.  But  the  object  of  vulgar  parents  is  attained, 
as  has  been  observed,  when  their  daughter  has  obtained  a  husbandi 
no  matter  if  she  drags  out  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  most  com- 
fortless wretchedness. 

We  shall  find  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  female  education,  when  we  have  ascertained  its  object ;  for  this 
object  is  pursued  with  the  utmost  consistency.  '^  Since  every  thing  is 
directed,**  says  Madame  Necker,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32,  '*to  enabling  the 
young  woman  to  become  the  choice  of  a  young  man,  all  care  it 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  outward  appearances,  no  matter  how 
other  things  turn  out  In  this  pursuit,  the  mother  takes  a  passionate 
interest  in  her  daughter's  success,  and  all  possible  means  are  used  to 
secure  it."  The  girls  must  put  themselves  on  exhibition ;  must  make 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  society.  For  this  purpose,  dancing  is  a  bet- 
ter means  than  any  tiling  else  which  can  be  taught.  No  art  is  more 
zealously  pursued,  or  with  such  unheard-of  self-sacrifice.  During  the 
winter  series  of  balls,  it  is  often  remarked,  they  undermine  their 
health,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  in  tlio  summer,  in 
order  to  re-establish  their  health  for  the  next  winter.  Thus  they 
alternate,  until  health  is  entirely  gone. 

The  next  most  important  pursuit  is  singing  and  playing,  which 
girls  learn  for  exhibition  in  society.  The  piano  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose ;  for  even  persons  destitute  of  all  musical  feeling  or 
talent  can  be  drilled  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  piano- playing, 
especially  upon  the  lately  introduced  ^  dumb  pianos,**  without  strings. 
They  are  tormented  every  day  with  hours  of  finger-exercises.  "Where 
it  was  formerly  usual  to  play  sonatas,  dbc,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
play  only  finger-exercises,  the  teacher  causing  them  to  play,  in 
specified  places,  pianusimOy  piano,  forte^  fortUsimo,  and  with  variona 
other  degrees  of  strength,  indicated  by  their  appropriate  words, 
lliey  are  taught,  in  particular  to  go  at  once  from  the  softest  piano  to 
the  loudest  forte,  because  this  produces  the  greatest  "  effect ;"  and 
what  do  they  play  for  except  *'  eCRnst  ?**  ^  In  such  hands,  tlie  fine  aita 
cease  to  be  fine  arts ;  the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  others 
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quite  drives  ont  any  attention  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  player."* 

Piano  players  thus  trained  can  not  fail  to  gain  the  approval  of  most 
persons,  even  of  those  quite  without  musical  capacity,  as  most  per^ 
sons  are ;  for  even  such  can  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  player^s  skill  of 
hand :  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  player  plays  utterly  without 
feeling  or  pleasure,  and  has  tormented  herself  with  laboring  in  the 
sweat  of  her  face  to  acquire  her  dexterity;  the  attainment  is  suffi- 
cient, and  all  else  is  of  subordinate  importance.  "The  principal 
thing  is  no  longer  to  love  and  to  admire ;  it  is  to  be  admired.  The 
young  woman  does  not  trouble  herself  about  what  she  herself  feels, 
but  about  what  feelings  she  awakes  in  others.^f  Good  manners  at 
present  forbid  the  hearers  from  permitting  it  to  be  seen  how  much 
the  performance  wearies  them.  They  are  expected  to  praise  every 
thing,  and  so  are  even  those  who  have  talked  incessantly  during  the 
playing.  If  such  musical  exhibitions  were  made  in  Madame  de 
Genlis' .*' Palace  of  Truth,"  the  expressions  of  the  real  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  would  be  well  worth  listening  to.  • 

The  pieces  of  music  which  pianists  prefer  are  simply  such  as  are 
the  fashion,  even  if  the  worst  possible ;  provided  only  that  they  are 
composed  for  "  effect,"  and  will  thus  serve  the  desired  end. 

I  have  scarcely  patience  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  singing  now  usimJ 
in  society.  How  disgusting  is  it  to  one  accustomed  to  a  correct  and 
simple  method  of  singing  secular  and  sacred  music,  when  he  hears 
for  the  first  time  this  unnatural,  vulgar,  affected  singing,  with  its 
jumping  from  a  scarcely  audible  piano  to  a  shrieking  ear-piercing 
fortissimo;  its  insufferable  long-winded  howling  instead  of  a  pure 
and  precise  tone !  Ho  feels  himself  suddenly  fallen  from  the  cheerful 
region  of  a  beautiful  fine  art,  amongst  musical  caricatures.  If  the 
singing  were  visible,  as  in  Tieck's  Garden  of  Poesy,  be  would  think 
himself  another  St  Anthony,  all  beset  with  swarms  of  horrible 
phantoms. 

Parents  take  especial  interest  in  the  study  of  French  by  their  chil- 
dren. What  is  the  object  of  this  study?  To  enable  a  girl  to  read 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature,  or  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
mental  vision  from  the  province  of  one  language  to  another  foreign 
one,  and  thus  to  acquaint  them  with  other  words,  idioms  and  syntax! 
Are  they  to  institute  a  comparison  between  French  and  German  ? 

If  we  should  put  such  questions  as  these  to  ordinary  parents,  they 
would  not  understand  them  at  all.  Our  daughters  learn  French,  they 
would  say,  for  a  reason  that  all  the  world  knows.     It  is  to  be  a  means 


•  Mmdame  Nrcker,  VoL  I.,  p  73.       t  Hadame  Necker,  Vol  I.,  72  ;  and  comp.  II.,  p.  164 
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of  Bhowitig  thom9e1ves  cultiviited,  when  thej  are  in  caltivated  tuak^; 
eepec'iHllj  in  the  higher  circles  where  French  in  »poken. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  Freoeh, 
best  appears  from  the  mode  in  which  instruction  i*  given  in  iu  Yil 
ft  is  misusing  the  term  ^  instruction  **  to  apply  it  here,  for  this  it  not 
instruction,  but  mere  drilling,  such  as  is  used  to  teach  starlings  aad 
parrots  to  speak :  and  this  is  sought,  not  only  by  wealthy  parentii 
bat  even  by  those  of  small  means,  who  often  pay  high  rates  to  inaa- 
ters,  or  more  frequently,  mistresses,  French  governesses  especially,  for 
the  sake  of  this  drill.  And  extraordinary  indeed  are  the  creatarai 
who  arc  often  sent  from  Paris  to  Germany  as  governesses,  and  to 
whom  foolish  parents  confide  the  care  of  their  children.  Motheft 
who  do  not  understand  French,  must  listen  to  the  chattering  of  thew 
governesses  with  their  children,  without  Uie  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  not  talking  the  most  harmful  things  to  them ;  and 
even  if  there  were  no  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  children,  still  this 
talk  is  the  most  empty  stuff;  nonsensical  a>nversational  phraaeSi 
usttally  such  as  are  current  among  the  lower  ranks  in  France.  B«t 
governesses  of  this  class  are  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  this  un- 
intelligent drill ;  they  know  nothing  of  instruction ;  having  usually 
never  studied  at  all,  and  understanding  French  only  because  Uiey  are 
French  women.  I  have  known  these  women,  to  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever of  the  French  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  unable,  if  thcj 
read,  for  instance,  pourriez-vous^  to  find  the  meaning  of  jtourriet  in 
the  dictionary.  Bui  aside  from  this,  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge 
is  so  entirely  made  up  of  the  most  ordinary  convi^rsational  phraaea, 
that  they  were  unable  to  translate  the  easiest  French  book,  unlesi  ft 
consisted  altogether  of  such  phrases. 

'What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  this  sort  of  study- 
ing French,  nothing  is  thought  of  except  mere  drilling:  not  culture 
at  all,  at  least  in  any  proper  sense;  for  nothing  is  more diffen^ut  from 
it  than  such  French  talking.  ^  Shall  I  learn  to  s|)eak  French,**  aaya 
Goethe,  **a  foreign  language,  in  which  I  nmst  apiiear  silly,  do  what  I 
inll,  because  I  can  only  express  common  and  coarse  sliad<fs  of  mean- 
ing! Fur  what  distinguishes  the  blockhead  from  the  man  of  aenae, 
except  that  the  latter  comprehends  quickly,  clearly  and  accurately, 
and  expresses  forcibly  the  delic^nte  shades  of  p<'culiarity  in  what  ia 
around  him,  while  the  former,  just  as  every  one  must  do  in  a  foreign 
language,  nuist  get  along  by  the  aid  of  stereotyped  memorized  pliraseaP 

Thus  Go«.>tlio,  the  representative  of  German  culture,  comes  into  the 
most  diametrical  opposition  to  the  so-called  *' educated  classes,**  who 
think  that  ability  to  speak  French  constitutes  culture.    He  tells  them 
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plainly  that  tliey  must  always  appear  f6oIisb  in  their  French  conversa- 
tion, and  liave  to  get  along  with  stereotyped  and  memorized  plirases. 
But  no  stu-h  mere  babble  in  French  as  that,  can  be  admitted  to  be 
even  a  bad  substitute  for  real  culture. 

And  Hgain  ;  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  waste  of  labor,  that 
girls  should  practice  talking  French  from  a  very  early  age,  if  they  are 
to  talk  it  wiih  even  a  moderate  degree  of  correctness.  The  wretched 
influence  of  this  practice  on  the  native  language  will  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  comprehends  how  great  a  gift  of  God  is  that  of  the 
mother-tongue,  and  how  wonderfully,  by  means  of  it,  he  is  able  to 
€xpre*is  and  communicate  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings'.  But  this 
living  speech,  welling  forth  from  the  inmost  being,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  entirely  mechanical  French  which  children  learn,  and 
which  ihckkh's  nothing  whatever  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  And 
if  they  obtain  by  practice  some  facility  in  French  conversational 
flourishes,  they  forthwith  transfer  their  lifeless  mannerism  to  their 
own  laiifjuaufH  and  talk  German  without  feelinjj  or  thou«;ht.  Girls, 
too,  who  are  sent  to  female  schools,  frequently  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Buch  French  women  as  have  already  been  described.  Some  parents, 
who  think  no  attainment  valuable  in  comparison  with  facility  in 
speaking  French,  send  their  daughters  to  French  or  Swiss  schools, 
where  they  can  hear  and  speak  nothing  but  French.  In  such  a 
foreign  atuiosj)here,  they  too  often  become  quite  estranged  from  their 
native  home  and  country. 

This  untiatural  over-valuation  of  the  French  has,  unfortunately, 
nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  an  antidote,  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  teaching  German.  This  observation  applies,  however,  not 
to  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  to  the 
more  advanced  course  in  German,  instruction  in  which  is  almost  as 
perverted  as  that  in  French,  though  in  quite  an  opposite  manner. 
While  girls  are  trained  to  practice  French  modes  of  speech  without 
feeling  or  intelligence,  the  teacher  in  German,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires them  to  understand  fully  every  thing  that  they  read  ;  nay,  they 
must  do  more  than  understand  it :  thev  must  be  conscious  of  their 
own  understanding  of  it.  To  this  end,  all  that  they  read  is  explained 
to  them  at  great  length,  and  with  great  fullness ;  they  are  made  to 
write  out  whatever  they  have  felt  and  tliought  while  reading;  and  to 
torment  themselves  most  pitifully,  to  waken  in  themselves  some  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  which  they  may  write  down. 

Such  instruction  is  fit  enough  to  train  blue-stockings;  it  is  nothing 
except  a  school  of  the  most  heartle.*«s  and  false  hypocrisy.  The  mode 
of  training  used  to  make  them  read  "  with  expression,'*  is  one  quite 
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similar  to  that  used  to  teach  to  play  the  piano  ^  with  exprefiBion.'*  As 
in  the  latter  case,  so  in  reading,  the  forte  and  piano  tones  are  in  part 
brought  out  by  numberless  oral  rules,  and  partly  by  showing  how  the 
various  grades  of  expression  are  to  be  secured  by  using  more  or  leaa 
force  in  the  touch  or  voice.  Thus,  in  a  poem  of  Gellert\  I  find 
various  sizes  of  type  used,  as  follows : — 

''How  GREAT  is  the  almighty  ooodnem! 

Is  there  one  man  who  does  not  feel  it — 

Who  with  hardened  susceptibilities 

Smothkrs  the  gratitude  which  he  ought  to  feci? 

NO  I  To  appreciate  God's  love 

Shall  ever  be  my  surasME  duty. 

The  Lord  has  never  forgotten  me ; 

And  neither  shall  my  heart  forget  Atin/"* 

Wooden  teachers  think  that  to  read  with  stress  of  voice  is  to  read 
with  expression.  It  is  most  repulsive  to  a  natural-minded  person  to 
hear  girls  declaim  with  such  pretentious  affectation,  especially  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  blunder  and  throw  the  accent  into  the  wrong 
place,  thus  betraying  the  whole  mindlessness  of  their  art. 

Buffon's  maxim  is  often  repeated,  that  "Style  is  the  Man;"  but 
our  ordinary  method  of  cultivating  the  style  can  certainly  not  be 
recognized  as  a  true  method  of  mental  culture.  How  absurdly 
selected  are  the  themes  given  to  girls  for  composition !  Tliey  are, 
for  instance,  set  to  write  letters  describing  the  death  of  a  father  or 
brother,  or  the  birth  of  a  sister,  and  by  this  means  to  put  themselves 
into  the  appropriate  state  of  mindlf  Or  they  are  put  to  write 
essays  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  sciences,  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
Ac,  <kc.  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  to  read  the  letters 
written  by  girls  who  have  been  taught  in  tliis  way ;  first  painfully 
thought  out,  and  then  copied  off  clean.  Such  letters  contain  nothing 
at  all,  except  a  quantity  of  formal  phrases,  in  which  they  excuse 
themselves  to  their  correspondent  with  hypocritical  modesty,  as  not 
possessing  that  fjiculty  for  writing  letters  which  the  other  has ;  that 
they  have  no  time  to  acquire  it,  and  the  like ;  and  the  whole  letter 
is  filled  with  such  matter.  If  after  reading  it  all,  we  inquire.  What 
in  brief  is  the  substance  of  that  ?  there  is  no  answer.  How  different 
is  the  case,  whin  an  unaffected  girl  who  has  escaped  such  a  pervert- 
ing training,  narrates  without  any  painful  forethought  to  her  friend, 
whom  she  has  seen,  what  journeys  she  has  made,  what  books  she 
has  read,  and  whatever  other  things  have  happened.     It  is  a  pleasure 

-^  ■-■!  ■  ■-  .  m  ^  ,  ■■■.■■-I  ■■■■■■■  ■  — ^^^ 

•  RhenUh  CJazttie  (RheiniteheBidtter),  1835,  (January  to  June),  p.  354. 

t  **  Waste  none  of  jrour  lime  iu  puttiuf  jrourarif  luto  states  of  mind,"  rays  Claudia^ 
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to  read  Buch  letters,  often  characterized  by  poetical  feeling  and 
native  hninor,  and  free  from  the  encumbering  constraint  of  school 
discipline. 

But  this  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  school  instruction  of  our  girls.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  invitation  programme  that  comes  to  hand,  of  a  girPs 
school  examination :  what  an  excessive  number  of  studies  is  there ! 
Many  of  them,  rightly  taught,  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial ;  and 
if  ill-taught,  exceedingly  harmful.  Such  for  instance,  is  natural  his- 
tory. Who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a  girl  who  loves  flowers, 
carefully  watering  them  every  day,  placing  them  in  the  sun,  and 
taking  care  of  them  with  as  much  love  and  skill  as  the  most  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  gardener !  But  some  children  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  in  a  childlike  manner  with  the 
colors  and  smell  of  a  flower,  are  forced  by  the  teacher  to  pull  them 
apart  and  determine  the  correct  names  of  all  the  parts ;  as  root,  stem, 
leaf-sheath,  leaf,  upper  surface,  under  surface,  circumference,  base, 
apices,  veins,  (fee,  iS:c.,  or  the  teacher  spins  out  a  lecture  on  the 
ordinary  violet  which  would  occupy  eight  or  ten  printed  pages.  Just 
as  if  God  had  let  the  flowers  grow,  only  so  that  teachers  might  make 
use  of  them  for  their  idle  foolish  pedagogical  experiments.  Even 
what  is  most  alive  and  beautiful,  fades  and  dies  if  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  foolish  pedant. 

Tliis  instruction  of  girls  in  so  many  departments,  usually  with  a 
pedantic  discursiveness  and  pretense  of  thoroughness,  leaves  but  very 
little  time,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  for  active  occupation  in  house- 
keeping. I  have  known  girls  who  labored  at  their  school  lessons, 
even  into  the  night.  Young  housekeepers  find  themselves  in  no  very 
pleasant  situation,  when  they  find  that  the  time  which  they  have  thus 
spent  leaves  them  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  they  need  to  know  and 
do  in  their  new  vocation.  Their  kitchen,  for  instance,  must  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  cook,  no  matter  how  ignorant  she  is ;  and 
the  young  mistress,  instead  of  being  able  to  instruct  her  servant,  is 
on  the  contrary  forced  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  learn  her  art  from 
her,  and  not  to  make  any  blunders  herself. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  diflSculty  by  placing  girls  for 
a  time  with  a  cook  or  boarding-house  keeper.  But  besides  that  such 
an  arrangement  brings  a  young  girl  into  a  situation  not  the  most 
desirable,  she  does  not  in  such  a  place  learn  the  sort  of  cooking  that 
she  will  need  to  practice  at  her  own  house,  and  much  that  she  does 
learn  will  bo  usless  there. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  daughters  of 
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filmilieA  of  the  clam  which  I  have  been  describing,  ase  their  lelsme 
tinio.  Parties,  balls,  the  theater,  occupy  much  of  it ;  and  they  en- 
deavor to  kill  time  at  home,  by  reading  novels.  It  would  be  diflSctilt 
to  decide  whether  the  parties,  the  balls,  the  theater,  or  the  romanceSi 
exert  tlie  worst  influence  on  a  girl.  I  have  already  mentioned  balls. 
Tlieatrical  exhibitions  are  attended  without  any  discrimination  by 
parents  between  what  is  good  and  bad  in  morals  or  artistic  value. ^ 
One  of  tlie  most  corrupting  of  Kutzebue*s  plHys,  in  which  all  the  five 
actrt  consist  of  one  sustained  double  entendre^  is  now  the  favorite  per- 
formance at  Breslau,  and  is  attended  by  young  and  old.  An  improv- 
ing school  indeed  is  afforded  for  girls,  by  an  equivocal  play,  performed 
by  actors  of  equivocal  character,  and  with  professional  skill ;  and 
where  vices  are  made  to  appear  desirable  and  virtue  wearisome  and 
stupid! 

But  perhaps  the  most  destructive  habit  of  all  is  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  all  romances  that  girls  can  find.  A  morbid  voracity  poa- 
seses  them;  they  read  and  rend,  wiihout  becoming  at  all  satisfied  or 
nourished  by  what  they  devour.  It  operates,  on  the  contrar}*,  as  a 
poison.  If  a  standard  work  happens  to  stray  amongst  the  trash  of 
their  circulating  library,  they  pay  no  attention  to  it  One  of  these 
romance  readers,  when  asked  if  she  had  read  Goethe's  ^^  IphigeniaJ' 
replied  *'  I  believe  so  V 

This  sort  of  reading  destroys  the  most  agreeable  and  active  mental 
faculties  of  a  girPs  mind,  and  substitutes  a  fixed  character  of  frivolity 
which  makes  thorn  entirely  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household  duties  with 
mgdcsty  and  efiicieucy,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  godly  life.  Serious 
and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  minds  of  such  perverted  young 
women ;  for  how  could  such  thoughts  dwell  in  the  same  mind  with 
frivolous  love  stories  and  erroneous,  vulgar  and  fantastic  idciUs  of 
love  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  this  too  common,  godless  and 
hopeless  method  of  educating  girls,  with  all  its  accompanying  crrorSi 
and  to  inquire  after  the  right  method. 

III.    ilARRIACR. — DUTIRt   OF    rARE.NTS   At   TO    FDUCATINO   THKIR   CHILOREH. 

Luther  has  referred  us  to  the  family,  as  the  source  of  the  happinesa 
or  misery  of  nations ;  let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  sources 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  families. 

Hiese  states  are  inaugurated  through  marriage;  and  they  have  as 
many  sources  therefore,  as  there  are  diftercnt  marriages.  While  a 
consecrated  love  has  caused  the  marriage,  if  it  was,  to  u<e  a  common 
expression  made  in  heaven,  there  are  others  an  infinite  distance  below 
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these,  wliich  have  been  brought  about  by  the  most  impure  lust  or  the 
coldest  and  most  calculating  avarice. 

A  consecrated  beginning  promises  a  holy  and  blessed  married  life, 
in  truth  and  love,  even  to  old  age ;  but  if  the  source  of  the  marriage 
was  impure,  the  subsequent  married  life  will  commonly  be  also  im- 
pure and  unblessed.  We  have  already  seen  what  degraded  views  are 
only  too  common,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  even  amongst  thu.se  of 
the  higher  ranks ;  and  this  may  indicate  the  corruption  that  prevails 
in  such  mHrria<;es. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  tlie  duties  of  the  father  and  mother, 
whose  marriage  is  such  as  God  approves,  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  thi'ir  children. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  beautiful  delineation  of  a  sanctified 
family  life  which  is  presented  in  Pestalozzi*s  ^*'  Leonard  and  Gertrude.^^ 
We  necessarily  love  and  respect  Gertrude,  when  we  see  her  so  full  of 
faithful  love  to  her  husband,  her  children,  the  neglected  poor  of  the 
parish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intelligent  and  active  in  her  compre- 
bciisive  benevolence. 

1  find  but  one  fault  found,  even  by  women,  who  well  understand 
what  is  agreeable  to  them.  Leonard,  they  say,  is  a  good -hearted 
man,  and  industrious  at  his  work;  but  weak,  and  often  WHiiting  in 
tact,  and  easily  led  astray.  Such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  a  father  of 
a  family;  a  wife  could  find  no  support  from  him;  she  would  on  the 
contrary  have  to  take  him  under  her  protection  and  guidame,  and 
make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  But  they  exclaim,  if  he  were  only  as  a 
father  what  Geitrude  is  as  a  mother,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  children  ! 

These  very  correct  observations  lead  us  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  duties  of  father  and  mother  in  teaching 
their  dauorhters. 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  department  of  education  belongs  to 
the  mother  alone ;  that  the  father  should  scarcely  have  any  thing  to 
do  wiili  it.  This  may  appear  correct,  but  it  is  ap|>earance  only.  The 
man  who  marries  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  step,  must 
to  some  extent  know  what  he  is  doing ;  must  have  some  sort  of  idea 
and  conception  of  marriage.  He  will  refiect  upon  the  duties  which 
he  a^sulnes  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children — in  case  he  should  have 
children.  Love  and  conscientiousness  will  oblige  him  to  consider  the 
subject  of  children's  education  ;  its  objects,  and  the  road  toward  them. 
With  every  year  and  with  every  child  who  is  sent  him  by  God,  his 
pedagogical  problem  becomes  clearer  to  him,  and  his  skill  in  iP'olving 
it  increases.    An  intelligent  and  modest  wife  will  find  herself  sap: 
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ported  by  Bach  a  man,  and  will  willingly  learn  from  bim ;  and  on  iba 
other  hand  an  intelligent  husband,  who  knows  hn  abilities  and  dutieti 
ean  with  confidence  entrust  to  his  wife  all  the  details  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her' daughters.  For  however  great  his  good  will,  he  will  not 
be  in  circumstances  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  detaiL 
8uch  a  labor  would  usually  require  more  time  than  his  duties  as  a 
dtizen  will  permit ;  and  what  is  more,  would  require  gifts  which  he 
has  not,  but  with  which  women  are  richly  endowed. 

But  what  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  father  in  educating  his  daugh- 
ters, is  a  question  not  answered  in  Pestalozzi's  character  of  Leonard. 
He  has  made  the  wife  conduct  the  whole  of  it,  without  advising  on 
the  subject  with  her  husband  at  all.  In  this  department,  in  fact,  she 
performs  the  double  duty  of  both  father  and  mother. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  importance  of  the 
labors  of  the  wife,  even  in  the  education  of  boys,  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.    The  most  skillful  educators  are  agreed  on  this  point. 

Thus  Fenelon  says,  in  his  valuable  book  on  the  education  of  girlsi 
'*Are  not  the  duties  of  wives  the  basis  of  all  of  life?  Is  it  not  they 
who  destroy  or  uphold  the  family  ?  They  exert  the  most  important 
influence  upon  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world.  An 
intelligent,  industrious,  profoundly  religious  wife,  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole  household;  she  governs  it  in  things  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.'* 

Fenelon  then  proceeds  to  show  more  at  length,  how  the  wife's  in* 
fluence  may  tend  either  to  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  her 
husband  and  her  children  ;  so  that  her  labors  for  the  good  of  society 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  those  of  her  husband. 

Luther  says  that  pious  families  establish  the  happiness  of  nations ; 
and  Fenelon  and  Pestalozzi  add  to  this,  that  pious  wives  are  the 
chief  basis  of  the  happiness  of  families.  Even  though  they  have 
DO  direct  influence  upon  church  and  state,  they  still  have  an  indirect 
one  which  is  important,  by  reason  of  its  influence  upon  the  education 
not  only  of  girls,  but  also  of  boys. 

Every  one  knows  how  great  have  been  the  obligations  of  eminent 
men,  such  as  the  Gracchi,  St  Augustine,  d^c,  to  their  mothers.  And 
how  many  obscure  and  unknown  labors  of  mothers,  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  are  known  only  to  God !  Innumerable  are  the  men 
who  have  all  their  lives  blessed  the  memory  of  the  dear  mothers  who 
brought  them  up  to  goodness  from  their  youth,  with  unfailing 
faithfulness. 

And  if  the  influence  of  mothers  upon  the  education  of  boys  is  so 
great,  notwithstanding  that  Others,  teachers,  fellow-pupils^  and  ao 
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many  others,  exert  a  coincident  influence  in  this  education,  how  much 

greater  must  it  be  upon  that  of  girls,  who  are  intrusted  almost 

exclusively  to  their  mother's  care. 

'    .  .  .    .  • 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  influence  has  of  late 

years  led  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  expressly  to  train  girts 
as  teachers ;  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  teachers'  seminaries  for 
girls  should  be  established.  In  such  institutions,  the  inspector  and 
his  wife  and  children  are  intended  to  form  a  normal  family,  in  and  by 
whose  influence  the  pupils  are  to  be  trained;  and  in  particular, 
especial  care  is  taken  to  teach  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  in 
accurately  fixed  hours. 

A  sennibK)  man  will  feel  at  once  the  unnatural  character  of  this 
phin.  Girls  belong  to  their  own  families  ;  family  life  is  their  school ; 
their  own  father  is  the  normal  father,  their  own  mother  the  normal 
mother ;  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  older  girls,  in  assisting 
their  mothers  in  housekeeping,  in  teaching  the  younger  children,  (fee, 
learn  in  the  simplest  and  mo^t  natural  way  what  they  will  subse- 
quently need  to  know,  as  housewives;  without  being  pedantically  and 
coarsely  instructed  about  their  future  duties  as  mothers,  and  being 
only  made  into  governesses  after  all.  For  nothing  but  governesses 
can  be  formed  by  such  a  seminary  as  we  have  made  mention  of;  stiff 
governesses,  who  will  bring  their  husbands  no  dowry  except  a  system 
of  education ;  and  who  will  believe  that  only  they  understand  this 
subject,  having  studied  it  secundum  artem^  whereas  the  husband  not 
having  graduated  at  such  a  school,  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  has 
no  business  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 

IV.    REMKOIES  fOa   DKFKCTS   IN    HOME   LIFB  AND  FBIIALB  BDUCATION. — INTRODUC- 
TION. 

Feneloi^'s  work  on  "  Female  Education^*  begins  with  these  words : — 
"Nothing  is  so  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls."  At  pres- 
ent, ]»erhaps  he  would  write,  instead  of  **  neglected,"  something  like 
•*  bescribbled  and  perverted."  So  much  we  have  already  seen.  But 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  easy  to  And  fault,  but  difficult  to  effect 
improvement,  and  doubly  so  when  we  scarcely  know  how  or  where 
to  begin.     Yet  it  will  not  suffice  to  fall  into  inactive  despair. 

Let  us  alx>ve  all  things  retain  our  belief  that  God  has  planted 
maternal  love  in  the  heart  of  every  mother ;  and  that  every  mother, 
at  least  generally  speaking,  will  gladly  fulflll  her  duties  to  her  chil- 
dren, if  she  knows  what  they  are.  But  if  they  pursue  the  most  mis- 
taken measures,  as  we  have  seen  they  do,  if  they  even  do  this  at  a 
ooH  of  self-sacnflce,  it  is  usually  for  the  reason  that  they  think  these 
mistaken  measures  are  the  right  ones,  and  such  as  will  promote  the 
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good  of  their  daughters.  If,  fur  instance,  a  mother  fiinoies  that  t]i# 
greatest  misfortune  to  her  daughter  would  he  to  remain  unniNrriedf 
she  would  resort  even  to  the  silliest  means  to  prevent  suith  a  misfor* 
tune.  But  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  it  is  by  no  means  always 
a  misfortune  to  remain  unmarried,  or  at  any  rate  a  much  smaller  one 
tlian  that  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  such  as  we  have  referred  to-»if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  good  men  are  not  commonly  lo  be  found 
where  they  look  for  them,  in  balls  and  parties  of  pleasure — surely 
they  would  not  remain  in  their  wrong  ways;  8ur«;ly  maternal  love 
\rould  then  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path. 

But  sensible  mothers  will  reply :  *'  We  are  no  belter  off  for  thie 
delineation  of  the  common  pervei-sions  of  education,  even  though  we 
are  forcvd  with  sorrow  to  acknowledge  its  truth.  What  we  need  ic, 
to  know  how  to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  current  of  evil  customsi 
and  how  to  educate  our  children  in  an  intelligent  and  ChrisUaa 
manner." 

'*  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  us  to  acquaint  us  with  general  principles  of 
education.  We  may  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  but  if  we  attempt 
to  put  them  in  practice,  we  shall  quickly  see  how  great  a  gulf  there 
is  between  counsel  and  action.  ^*  To  act  according  to  our  own  reflec- 
tions brings  us  inconveniences,*'  says  Goethe ;  but  the  c2UM3  is  worse 
than  this.  Inconveniences  we  were  accustomed  to ;  these  would  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  good  will.  But  abstract  pedagogical  rules  are  of 
no  use  whatever;  no  more  than  a  couple  of  algebraical  formulas 
would  bo,  to  enable  us  to  teach  our  girls  all  the  practical  ariihractic 
of  housekeeping." 

*^  What  our  children  need  is  little  details  of  training ;  the  smallest 
details ;  we  need  advice  upon  ]>oints  which  men  contemptuou^sly  term 
minutiae,  and  trifles.  But  things  of  great  importance  are  hidden 
within  these  trifles,  as  in  seeds,  whose  germ  only  develops  in  after 
years." 

From  mv  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  claims  as  these,  I 
shall  in  the  sequel  discuss  as  much  of  these  details  as  I  have  been 
able  to  mastt^r  from  ray  own  observation  of  the  pedagogical  labors  of 
women  within  the  circle  of  their  own  family. 

I  have  already  devoted  a  chapter  each  to  "  Early  Infancy  "  and 
"Religious  Instruction."*  Although  in  these  chapters  I  have  con- 
sidered details,  yet  it  has  been  with  too  little  reference  lo  their  manage- 
ment in  daily  life.     I  should  therefore  expose  myself  to  the  blame 


*  *'  In  addiliou  lu  what  I  rhall  uy  in  the  following  chapters,  especially  ihe  last,  on  relifnous 
and  mnra!  »«lu«-ai  nii  ami  instruction,  I  would  refer  to  these  two  chaptem,  and  aWt  to  tiM 
■ubteeqMent  section,  headi-d  *  Chri^istnity  in  Education.'  '*  Bee  Barnard's  ^'A/nericoH  Jimr* 
nalqf  Eduemtitm^"  VoU  VII.,  3B1~4UI. 
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of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  if  I  did  not  endeavor  in  the  following 
pages  to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies. 

T.    RRLIGIOC8   AND   MORAL   CULTORB.  * 

1.  Before  the  preparation  for  confirmation. 

The  parents  are  bound  to  the  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  the  seeds 
of  the  new  birth.  The  mother  should  pray  for  the  child,  and  should 
teach  it  to  pray  for  itself  as  early  as  possible ;  so  that  prayer  shall 
become  a  second  nature  to  it.  Our  ancient  morning  and  evening 
hymns  contain  stanzas  very  proper  to  be  used  as  prayers  by  children. 
Such  a  short  prayer  in  verse  should  be  taught  the  child  by  the  mother 
as  soon  as  it  can  speak ;  and  it  should  repeat  it  after  her,  with  its 
bands  folded,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  should  afterwards  learn  to  pray 
without  having  the  words  repeated  to  it ;  still  with  folded  hands. 

The  mother  should  relate  to  the  child  Bible  stories,  particularly 
about  the  child  Christ.  After  the  third  year,  Luther's  smaller  cate- 
chism may  bo  taught  it  by  heart,  but  only  in  very  small  portions  and 
without  the  explanations,  which  Luther  himself  directs  to  be  taught 
to  children  of  from  seven  to  ten.  The  child  may  during  this  period 
also  learn  short  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  stanzas  from  hymns,  particu- 
larly Christmas  hymns.  The  children  will  often  come  to  their  mother 
at  times  when  she  can  hear  them  repeat  their  texts  and  verses ;  and 
she  can  often  find  other  occasions  to  remind  them  of  what  thev  have 
learned,  and  to  make  brief  and  forcible  applications ;  which  must  not 
however  be  extended  into  long  sermons.  A  good  picture  Bible  will 
strikingly  illustrate  these  maternal  instructions ;  and  an  older  sister 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  pictures  to  the  younger  ones, 
and  telling  them  the  appropriate  stories. 

The  shorter  and  more  simple  the  prayer  which  the  mother  heai-s 
her  child  repeat  at  evening  and  morning,  the  greater  will  be  its 
tendency  to  cause  the  child  to  add  petitions  relating  to  its  own  little 
affairs.  It  will  at  night  thank  God  for  all  His  favors  given  during  the 
day,  will  pray  for  parents  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  it  has  done 
any  thing  wrong,  will  sincerely  ask  God's  forgiveness. 

However  insignificant  such  little  beginnings  of  Christian  instruction 
may  seem,  they  still  contain  the  living  germs  of  the  subsequent  Chris- 
tian life.  They  are  the  seeds  of  profound  love  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence toward  God,  of  humble  confession  of  sin  and  hearty  gratitude 
to  him  who  died  that  we  might  obtain  forgiveness ;  seeds  of  love 
toward  all  mankind.  Thus,  Christianity  will  become  a  second  nature 
to  the  child,  so  firmly  rooted  within  its  nature  that  it  can  never  be 

uprooted,  even  by  the  most  violent  tempest 
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It  is  evident  of  course  that  Christian  education  can  exist  only  in 
Christian  families ;  but  even  Christian  parents  must  exercise  grttX 
watchfulness  to  see  that  their  lives  harmonize  with  their  teachings  to 
their  children.  Otherwise  the  little  ones  will  be  altogether  perplexed 
and  doubtful.  Even  earnest  Christians  easily  fall  into  many  errorSy 
such  especially  as  tend  toward  a  false  pietism.  Such  errors  are,  too 
frequent  and  verbose  admonitions  to  the  children  ;  too  long  devotional 
exercises;  obliging  them  to  express  pious  feelings;  and  continual, 
wearisome,  pietistic  sermonizing.  I  might  add,  the  too  early  carrying 
the  children  to  church.  Ordinary  sermons  are  too  long  and  too  hard 
of  understanding  for  children,  which  indeed  is  a  reason  why  a  special 
divine  service,  shorter  and  adapted  to  children's  minds,  is  needed. 
But  such  a  service  will  be  found  very  liable  to  degenerate  into  an  in- 
sipid, affectedly  childish,  and  entirely  useless  pietistic  style  of  sermon- 
izing. Various  errors  are  practiced  in  the  mode  of  conducting  relig- 
ious exercises.  They  weary  by  their  length,  and  still  more  by  their 
frequent  abstract  dogmatizing.  Teachers  fretjuently  give  out  to 
female  pupils  themes,  for  com]x>sition,  on  religious  subjects,  far  beyond 
their  powers,  and  leading  them  into  a  class  of  discussions  where  they 
are  not  at  home,  and  ought  not  to  be.  At  a  period  like  the  presenii 
when  so  many  of  the  clergy  believe  so  profoundly  in  the  reflective 
theology,  in  the  so-called  **  Christian  consciousness,*'  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  the  poor  school-girls  fare  but  ill.  What  they  need  is,  to  grow 
up  in  Christian  simplicity,  in  an  undoubting,  deep-rooted,  common- 
sense  faith ;  and  to  remain  all  their  lives  children,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  requires  it,  of  such  as  are  to  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Dogmatical  discussions,  which  they  are  usually  unable  to  fol- 
low, only  contuse  them,  and  render  them  liable  to  errors  in  doctrine. 

While  instruction  of  this  sort  strains  and  over-exerts  the  under- 
standing very  foolishly,  there  is  an  over-exertion  of  a  still  more  harm- 
ful but  opposite  kind.  I  refer  to  the  mode  pursued  by  some  senti- 
mental religious  teachers;  who,  instead  of  earnestly  and  seriously 
pointing  out  to  their  pupils  the  way  of  salvation,  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the  girls,  for 
merely  the  moment.  For  the  moment,  I  sny,  because  this  sort  of 
overstrained  feeling  is  usually  followed  by  a  reaction  into  entire  indif- 
ference. Too  often,  also,  the  teacher,  in  his  joy  at  having  produced 
the  desired  state  of  feeling,  adds  a  further  complimentary  notice  of 
the  pupil,  for  her  possession  of  feelings  so  susceptible,  pure,  drc.  The 
excitement  of  the  girl's  feelings  soon  passes  away  ;  but  not  so  the  un- 
blessed vanity  which  the  poor  child  thus  contracts  from  her  instruc- 
tion in  religion. 
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Girls  educated  at  borne  in  the  Bible,  tbe  smaller  catecbism,  and 
the  old  religious  bymns,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  tbus  properly  prepared  for  the  instructions  which  precede 
confirmation. 

2.  Fear  of  death. 

One  blessing  of  early  Christian  instruction  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  in  children's  hearts  for  the  fear  of  death.  This  good  result  is, 
however,  sometimes  hindered  by  foolish  parents,  who  speak  of  death 
in  the  hearing  of  their  children  as  a  terrible  thing,  of  which  every 
one  must  be  afraid ;  or  who  say  on  one  occasion  and  another,  "Don't 
do  so ;  it  will  kill  you." 

If  children  are  taught,  even  when  those  die  who  are  most  beloved, 
that  the  dead  are  wfth  God,  and  happy ;  and  are  taught  the  texts  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject,  and  the  beautiful  encouraging  verses  of  our 
ancient  hymns,  then  all  the  tears  which  they  would  shed  would  be 
only  for  the  absence  of  the  beloved  dead.  They  would  weep  no 
doubt,  being  only  feeble  children.  But  if  they  should  not,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  mark  of  hard-heartedness;  and  still  less  should 
they  be  blamed  as  for  indifference;  for  such  treatment  will  be  very 
likely  to  make  them  hypocritical. 

Children  who  have  from  early  youth  been  taught  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  through  death  we  pass  to  heaven,  and  to  the  Saviour, 
will  by  means  of  their  encouraging  and  profound  faith  be  found  most 
efficient  comforters  to  their  parents,  if  afflicted  by  the  death  of  those 
they  love. 

3.  Awakening  of  envy  and  covetousness  in  children, 

I  have  already  referred  to  Hufeland's  book,  **  Good  Counsel  to 
Mothers  on  the  Physical  Management  of  Infants  'j^"**  a  book  which 
every  mother  should  become  familiar  with ;  which  Jean  Paul  even 
says  she  should  learn  by  heart,  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 
Hufeland  says,  "  Few  persons  will  ever  believe  that  it  can  be  of  any 
importance  to  secure  for  children,  in  the  very  earliest  portion  of  their 
lives,  the  enjoyment  of  open  air,  and  various  other  things  herein  pre- 
scribed ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  time  in  which  the  foundation  of 
sound  bodily  health  for  the  child  must  necessarily  be  laid.'*  Precisely 
as  important  and  fundamental  as  physical  management  in  this  early 
period  of  life,  is  for  the  body,  is  its  moral  training  for  the  soul.  A 
child  often  receives  impressions  which  last  its  whole  lifetime,  before 
we  have  any  idea  that  it  can  receive  any  impressions  at  all.  "  If  the 
disfigurements  of  the  soul,**  remarks  Jean  Paul,  **  which  WTong 
man.igement  during  the  first  years  of  life  entails  upon  children,  were 

•  Gater  Rath  an  MtWer  iiber  die  phytiitche  Behemdlung  Kleiner  Kinder." 
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«•  visible  as  broken  bones,  deformed  limbs,  and  other  corporeal  defBcft^ 
what  a  terrible  sight  would  the  rising  generation  present !" 

I  will  instance  a  few  cases  of  such  wrong  management : — 

We  often  hear  it  said  to  little  children,  **  Eat  quickly,  or  else  your 
sister  will  get  it ;''  or,  "  If  you  don't  eat  it  right  up,  I  will."  If  a 
child  has  a  new  garment  or  toy,  it  is  told,  **  This  is  yours  all  alone ; 
your  little  brother  can't  have  it  See ;  the  other  children  have  noth- 
ing so  pretty ;  nobody  but  you.''  I  have  often  observed  mothers 
look  on  quite  indifferently  at  such  things,  and  even  do  the  like  them- 
selves ;  a  most  painful  sight  Such  things  implant  and  cultivate  ill- 
will  and  vanity  in  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  giving  or  of  sympathy.  It  would  be  better  to  let  other 
children  be  about  when  a  child  is  eating,  even  when  it  is  very  young ; 
and  to  let  it  give  them  now  and  then  a  mouthful.  They  will  be 
pleased,  and  will  show  it  Or  if  tliere  is  no  other  child  to  be  present 
the  ))erson  who  feeds  it  might  perhaps  take  a  s(KX)nful  of  the  food, 
and  commend  it,  as  received  from  tlie  child.  Such  methods  would 
early  accustom  it  to  have  some  regard  for  others,  and  not  for  itself 
alone.  If  a  child  receives  a  gift  of  flowers,  or  any  playthings  Uist 
can  be  divided  without  being  spoiled,  it  should  early  be  accustomed 
to  give  away  some  part  of  them.  Things  not  divisible,  it  should  be 
taught  to  use  alternately  with  other  children.  Almost  every  child, 
thus  taught,  will  even  desire  to  impart  of  its  possessions  to  otheis. 

It  is  exceetlingly  dangerous  to  excite  any  sort  of  rivalry  in  children ; 
although  it  is  frequently  done.  I  have  seen  not  merely  ignorant 
nurses,  but  mothers  and  fathers  too,  caress  the  children  of  others  until 
their  own  children  became  angry  and  cried.  The  parents  would  then 
say,  "  See  how  that  child  loves  me !" 

4.  Love  of  hrotJiers  and  sisters. 

This  seems  a  perfectly  natural  and  inborn  disposition  ;  and  yet  we 
find  many  families  whose  children  never  agree,  but  are  constantly 
quarreling  with  each  other. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  with  Rousseau  would  charge  all  the 
faults  and  sins  of  children  upon  their  parents  and  teachers ;  although 
incompatibility  of  dispositions  in  parents  often  brings  much  harm 
upon  the  children. 

Many  if  not  the  most  of  children's  quarrels  arise  from  questions  of 
tneum  and  tuum.  We  often  hear  such  dialogues  as  "It  is  mineT 
"  No,  it  is  mine."  "She  has  got  my  doll !"  drc  The  egoistic  tenden- 
cies of  proi>erty  result  in  most  harmful  envy,  quarreling,  reviling  and 
blows.  ParenU  or  adults  in  charge  must  be  to  blame,  in  part  it 
least,  when  the  difficulty  becomes  so  serious  as  this.     We  have  al- 
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ready  seen  that  thej  sometimes  themselves  stir  up  envy  and  covet- 
onsness  in  their  children. 

A  second  cause  which  interferes  with  children's  affection  for  one 
another,  is  one  which  is  eminently  the  fault  of  the  parents ;  namely,  the 
preference  of  some  one  child  by  the  latter,  and  the  consequent  worse 
treatment  and  stricter  discipline  of  the  rest  Such  conduct  excites  in 
the  children  thus  unfairly  treated,  a  profound  dislike  and  envy  and 
grudge  against  that  one  who  is  preferred  and  favored.  It  is  frequently 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  less  favored  with  mental  or  bodily  ex- 
cellencies, who  are  thus  ill-treated  by  their  parents,  whereas  these  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  need  a  double  share  of  faithfulness.  Children 
of  more  attractive  exterior  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  most  foolishly 
doted  on.  This  kind  of  conduct  has  a  most  evil  influence  not  only 
in  the  children  who  are  favored,  but  on  the  neglected  ones  also. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  fraternal  love  is  an  innate  quality ;  al- 
though it  is  not  so  powerful  an  affection  as  that  between  children  and 
parents.  Children  also,  however,  unfortunately  bring  selfishness  into 
the  world  with  them.  The  problem  of  education — for  mothers  es- 
pecially— is,  as  much  and  as  early  as  possible,  to  extirpate  the  evil 
tendency  towards  disagreement ;  and  to  cherish  and  develop  the 
gierms  of  fraternal  affection.  Wo  take  great  pains  to  root  the  weeds 
out  of  our  flower-beds,  before  they  grow  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
useful  plants.  In  like  manner,  should  mothers  seek  to  promote  love 
and  unity,  and  to  destroy  covetousness  and  envy  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  so  much  the  more  anxiously,  because  in  this  case  the  plant- 
ing and  the  destroying  become  difficult  much  more  rapidly  as  time 
advances. 

I  shall  venture  here  to  call  attention  to  some  common  failings. 

The  first  child  is,  until  the  second  is  born,  the  chief  object  of  its 
mother's  cares.  If  now  a  second  child  appears,  and,  as  is  natural,  re- 
ceives just  as  solicitous  care,  it  will  easily  happen  that  the  first  child 
will  seem  to  itself  to  be  neglected.  How  can  this  bo  prevented  ?  A 
child  must,  from  the  first  day  of  its  birth,  be  the  principal  object  of 
its  mother's  care.  She  must  consider  of  importance  even  the  smallest 
details  which  relate  to  it ;  and  whatever  she  can  not  herself  do  for  it^ 
she  must  carefully  see  done  under  her  own  eyes.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  child  should  not  think  itself  of  importance, 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  however  quietly  and 
unobtriu>ively  the  necessary  care  is  *taken  of  a  child — being  at  the 
Mme  time  punctual  and  thorough — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
little  one  is  as  early  as  possible  left  ]>art  of  the  time  to  itself,  while 
lying  in  the  cradle  or  on  the  fliM^r,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
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child's  necessities  are  made  as  few  and  attended  to  with  as  little 
flourish  as  possible,  still  it  will  be  very  liable  to  miss  something  of 
the  usual  attentions  when  a  new-comer  must  also  be  attended  to. 

The  birth  of  a  brother  or  sister  should  be  made  an  occasion  of 
festivity ;  and  they  should  frequently  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  little  one.  Nor  should  the  good  old  custom  be  omitted, 
of  putting  a  little  case  of  gilt  paper  in  the  cradle  of  the  new-comer, 
with  all  sorts  of  little  presents  for  all  the  children,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  find  it  there.  And  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be 
made  one  of  special  enjoyment ;  so  that  they  may  retain  a  delightfal 
impression  of  this  holy  occasion. 

If  it  could  be  so  contrived  that  the  elder  children  should  not  feel 
themselves  neglected  nor  put  aside  on  behalf  of  the  new-comer,  they 
would  be  certain  to  greet  the  increase  of  the  family  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  heartily  to  love  this  additional  brother  or  sister. 

Another  error  which  should  be  avoidc<l  is,  to  reprove  too  harshly 
such  littfe  oversights  of  the  elder  children  as  too  rough  handling  of 
the  younger,  <tc.,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  inflict  pain.  We  often 
hear  nursery-maids  saying,  for  instance,  "  Naughty  child,  you  have 
hurt  your  little  sister ;"  when  perhaps  the  jxK)r  child,  out  of  nothing 
except  pure  love  for  the  baby,  squeezed  it  a  little  too  hard,  or  threw 
some  toy  into  its  cradle,  with  the  idea  of  amusing  it.  Such  actions 
should  be  prevented,  no  doubt ;  but  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  intentional  ill-conduct.  Children  should  be  told,  from  the  be- 
ginning, "You  must  l>e  very  tender  with  your  little  brother  or  sister; 
and  you  must  not  crv  nor  make  a  noise  in  the  room  where  your 
mother  is  taking  care  of  it."  If  they  cry,  they  should  at  once  be 
taken  out ;  and  should  be  made  to  look  upon  it  as  a  penalty  to  be  taken 
awav  frcan  the  cradle,  but  as  a  reward,  to  be  allowed  to  stav  there. 

It  is  very  bad,  for  a  nurse-maid  in  charge  of  an  older  child,  to  say 
to  it,  "  Never  mind,  you  shall  be  my  darling ;  you  are  better  than 
the  baby."  Although  such  expressions  may  be  used  from  aflection, 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  they  should  not  be  allowed ;  for  they 
set  the  children  in  a  sort  of  ojfposition  of  interests,  which  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  from  coming  into  their 
minds  at  all. 

When  children  have  grown  old  enough  to  play  with  each  other,  if 
they  should  quarrel,  it  will  not  be  best  to  punish  one  of  them  on  be- 
half of  tlie  other,  but  to  endeavor  with  few  words  to  re-establish  a 
good  understanding ;  scarcely  to  observe  at  all  which  was  to  blame ; 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  both  to  the  evils  of  quarreling.  Fur  it 
is  very  easy,  if  an  investigation  is  entered  into,  to  do  injustice  to  one 
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of  the  parties,  by  failiDg  to  take  notice  of  some  little  occasion  of 
discord. 

By  thus  never  punishing  one  child  on  account  of  the  other,  it  will 
come  about  that  any  penalties  inflicted  on  one  will  grieve  the  other; 
that  both  their  joys  and  sorrows  will  be  common  to  both. 

Many  other  similar  details  might  be  added,  each  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant in  iteelf,  but  all  together  tending  powerfully  toward  the  impor- 
tant result  of  maintaining  peace  and  imity  among  children. 

I  have  seen  children  of  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  old  enough, 
that  is,  to  begin  to  learn  texts  from  the  Bible,  very  deeply  struck 
with  that  passage  from  the  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm,  "  Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  I  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  for  evermore."  And  a  mere  reference  to  these  words  of  holy 
writ,  without  any  extended  admonitions,  would  frequently  make  them 
ashamed  of  a  disagreement. 

Boys  should  learn  texts  and  hymns,  along  with  their  sisters,  from 
their  mother,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  until  they  reach  the 
school  age.  During  all  this  time,  all  the  mother's  efforts  to  preserve 
unity  amongst  them  should  be  exerted  equally  toward  both.  If  she 
shall  be  affectionate,  firm  and  intelligent  enough  to  succeed  in  this, 
a  charmingly  aftectionate  relation  will  continue  to  exist  among 
them  afterwards.  The  girls  will  feel  a  careful  love  toward  their 
brothers,  and  the  latter  will  soon  feel  themselves  the  protectors  of 
the  former. 

These  efforts  of  the  mother  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
father ;  which  ought  to  be  the  soul  and  the  impulse  of  all  her  labors 
for  her  children.  And  even  if  he  is  not  in  a  situation  himself  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  details,  he  should  control  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

5.   Timidity.     Antipathy. 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  have  their  children 
frightened.  A  fright,  even  in  jest,  perhaps  by  means  of  some  sud- 
den appearance  in  the  dark,  would  very  probably  not  only  implant  a 
timidity  which  would  last  for  years,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of 
with  great  pains,  but  might  also  bring  on  permanent  nervous 
disorders. 

Children  should  never  be  threatened  with  wild  beasts,  nor  told,  as 
they  frequently  are,  **  If  you  do  so,  the  dog  will  come  and  bite  you," 
Ac.  Nor  should  they  be  threatened  with  the  chimney-sweep,  whose 
appearance  is  of  itself  sufficiently  frightful  to  little  children.  They 
should  rather  be  told,  "  lie  is  a  good  man,  but  can  not  wash  himself 
except  on  Sundays.    Then  he  is  as  white  as  anybody."     I  have  seen 
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a  child  80  well  cured  in  that  way  of  his  apprehensions,  as  to  shako 
hands  with  the  sweep  in  the  friendliest  manner. 

The  fear  so  common  among  girls,  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  mice,  frogs^ 
d:c.,  can  very  soon  be  cured  by  judicious  care,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  feminine  delicacy.*  There  is  a  mistaken  notion,  often 
found  even  among  servants,  that  to  be  frightened,  to  cry  out,  and  to 
show  great  horror  at  any  thing  repulsive,  indicates  great  tenderne« 
and  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  that  such  sickly  nervousness  is  very 
elegant.  Educated  people  should  be  the  first  to  overcome  such 
weaknesses.! 

If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  horror  at  every  thing 
of  a  disagreeable  appearance,  as  an  allowable  trifle,  he  should  reflect 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  something  of  much  more  importance. 
Girls  who  declare  that  they  can  not  see  a  spider  or  a  mouse  without 
being  frightened  and  trembling,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
they  can  not  look  at  an  open  wound,  or  see  blood  let ;  in  short,  that 
they  "  can  not  endure  the  sight  of  blood."  And  it  is  often  the  du^ 
of  a  mother,  at  home  or  among  her  neighbors,  to  take  the  part  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  if  needed,  and  to  be  helpful  and  kind,  with  cool- 
ness and  skill,  without  being  frightened. 

6.  Greeting,     Asking,     Thanking,     Asking  pardon. 

Children  should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  salute  properly 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  house,  and  to  return  thanks  for 
whatever  is  given  them  ;  and  also  to  ask  for  what  they  want  If  they 
are  not  taught  to  thank  and  to  ask,  they  will  very  soon  come  to  think 
that  every  thing  and  any  thing  they  think  of  must  be  given  to  them ; 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  command,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all. 
Thanking  and  asking  teach  them  that  they  depend  upon  their  older 
friends  ;  and  that  things  are  given  them  and  done  for  them,  out  of 
love,  and  not  from  obligation.  They  thus  also  learn  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  and  to  prefer  their  requests  to  him,  who  gives  us  all  our  daily 
bread,  even  without  our  asking,  and  yet  commands  us  to  pray  to 
Him.  Children  who  are  not  taught  by  their  parents  to  ask  for  any 
thing  nor  to  give  thanks  for  it,  will  never  think  of  asking  a  blessing 
at  table.  ' 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  requests  and  thanks  here 
s))oken  of,  are  not  mere  feelingless  and  niemorized  forms  of  empty 
politeness.     Children  should  not  salute  strangers  with  any  specially 

*  I  fsprtk  only  of  harmlef^  Aiiimtbi.  The  antipathy  to  snake*  is  a  correct  instinct,  althouf  h 
not  keen  enoufh  to  distinfnivh  between  th«  poisoiioun  ami  harmless  varietiea.  There  fen 
many  cases  where  no  natural  instinct  hol<ls  children  away  from  dangerous  animals,  and  they 
must  be  warnrM  not  to  play  with  or  tea«e  them  ;  such  as  ill-tempered  do)^,  dec. 

t  See  the  '*  Watuiabttk  Me»9enger  (  Wand^tecktr  Bottn),"  VoL  II.,  p.  68. 
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adjusted  formularies,  bttt  with  the  same  ease  which  they  use  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors. 

Young  children  should  also  be  accustomed,  when,  for  instance,  thej 
cry  angrily,  or  throw  any  thing  away  in  a  pet,  or  do  any  other  pas- 
sionate thing,  to  ask  pardon  for  it,  if  only  by  saying  "  1  will  not  do 
so  any  more,  if  you  will  be  pleasant  to  me  again.''  If  they  are  not 
early  accustomed  to  do  this,  it  will  be  more  difBcult  to  bring  them  to 
it  afterwards ;  they  will  be  found  contrary  and  obstinate.  And  chil- 
dren who  have  thus  grown  up  obstinate,  will  be  found  to  conceal  any 
fault  which  they  have  committed,  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  to 
confess  it,  from  a  feeling  that  either  confession  or  asking  forgiveness 
is  shameful.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  from  an  early 
age  been  accustomed  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  they  once  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  conceal  a  fault  committed,  will  be  made  very  unhappy 
by  doing  so.  Like  David,  though  after  the  measure  of  their  youth, 
the  concealment  of  the  matter  will  be  a  pain  in  their  bones,  and  like 
him,  they  will  become  cheerful  again  when  they  have  confessed  and 
been  forgiven.  One  who  has  thus  learned  to  confess  to  his  parents 
and  to  be  forgiven,  will  learn  to  confess  and  find  peace  before  God ; 
but  one  who  has  from  his  youth  been  persistently  silent,  because  he 
has  not  learned  to  humble  himself  by  honest  confession,  can  find  no 
such  peace. 

*I.   Truthfulness,     Fairness, 

It  should^  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  young  children,  to  make 
them  behave  well,  either  good  or  bad  consequences  of  their  actions, 
which  are  not  actually  to  result,  and  which  usually  can  not  happen  at 
all.  A  thousand  small  lies  are  told  children,  which  are  thought  quite 
harmless ;  but  they  are  not  so.  The  more  we  permit  little  girls  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  fairyland,  and  the  less  we  practice  dissecting  for 
them  a  beautiful  poem,  so  that  they  shall  understand  how  much  of  it 
is  true  and  how  much  not,  so  much  the  more  strictly  must  we  adhere 
to  the  truth  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  them.  A  child  can  not 
preserve  his  unlimited  and  impregnable  faith  in  the  words  of  his 
elders,  if  he  discovers  as  he  grows  older  that  they  have  told  him  false- 
hooils  about  one  thing  and  another.  There  is  even  danger  that  such 
a  discovery  may  weaken  his  faith  in  God's  own  word. 

Truthfulness  is  the  firm  basis  of  all  moral  instruction.  If  the 
mother  succeeds  in  cultivating  her  daughter's  disposition  to  openness 
and  candor,  so  that  she  is  always  uneasy  until  her  mother  knows 
every  thing,  little  or  great,  which  concerns  her,  then  she  may  hope 
for  success  in  her  general  plan  of  education.  I  know,  t>f  course,  that 
success  here,  as  everywhere,  depends  upon  God's  blessing ;  but  parents 
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are  co-woTkera  with  Grod  in  this  particular,  and  mut  do  tbdr  part 
with  faithful  and  unceasing  labor. 

Of  all  the  means  bv  which  a  child  maj  be  kept  from  lying;  the 
chief  is,  that  it  should  always  find  its  elders  telling  the  truth.  Nor 
should  children  be  punished  for  doing  some  accidental  injury,  or  lor 
an  omission  which  does  not  imply  positive  disobedience,  provided 
they  confess  what  has  happened  with  entire  truthfulness  and  a  premier 
r^ret.  Many  mothers  think  it  the  greatest  fault  their  children  can 
commit,  to  break  by  accident,  a  cup,  or  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  such  an 
offence  they  punish  most  severely.  If  an  unlucky  child,  accordingly, 
meets  with  such  a  misfortune,  he  tells  lies  about  it  firom  fear  of  being 
punished ;  committing  a  fault  for  which  his  unjust  mother  is  reallj  to 
blame. 

But  if  a  careful  and  judicious  mother  finds  her  child  concealing  or 
denying  what  it  has  done,  it  should  be  emphatically  punished  for  the 
lie.  If  a  child,  otherwise  honest,  should  for  once  tell  a  lie,  and  be 
imnished,  then  when  it  confesses  its  fault,  at  the  next  occurrence  of 
one,  it  should  not  be  treated  angrily,  but  with  increased  love.  It 
should  be  made  to  see  that  its  lying  had  caused  grief,  and  that  now 
there  -is  joy  at  its  returning  to  the  truth. 

Children  should  early  be  taught  that  ^  Lying  is  a  shame  to  men.** 
And  severe  punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  lying,  and  for  direct 
intentional  disobedience. 

8.   Obedience. 

In  order  to  give  as  few  occasions  as  possible  for  punishment,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  mother  to  give  as  few  commands  as  possible :  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Fathers  do  not  so  often  fail  in 
this  particular ;  but  I  have  known  good  mothers  who  all  day  long 
were  constantly  crying  out,  "  Don't  do  that,*'  and  **  Always  do  so," 
and  who  consequently  quite  failed  to  make  these  innumerable  com- 
mands impressive.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden  except  what  it  is 
decided  not  to  permit  any  longer :  and  nothing  should  be  commanded 
except  what  can  and  will  bo  carried  through.  This  will  soon  bring 
about  the  pleasant  result  of  making  obedient  and  happy  children ;  for 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  and  uneasy  creature  than  a  disobedient  and 
ill-trained  child. 

Mothers  often  commit  the  error  of  refusing  to  a  child's  request,  and 
often  without  reason,  the  same  tiling  which  they  afterwards  yield  to 
its  crying.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  for  the  mother  to  say,  ^  Fint 
be  still,  and  then  you  may  have  it"  The  child  should  not  have  at 
all  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  thus  never  gets  any  thing  by  cryiiig,  and 
above  all,  nothing  by  crying  for  the  thing  which  has  once  been 
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refused,  it  will  very  soon  leave  off  trying  to  get  its  own  way  by  that 
means,  and  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  its  mother's  negative.  But  this 
rule  should  be  very  early  observed ;  even  before  the  child  can  walk 
or  speak ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  soon  children  obsorve  when  they 
can  count  upon  this  mistaken  complaisance,  and  will  endeavor  always 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  succeeded  in  once. 

9.   Crying, 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  children's  whining  and  crying ;  al- 
though, as  has  already  been  shown,  an  intelligent  mother  can  do 
much  to  prevent  it.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  for  a  child  to 
cry  out,  as  often  as  it  falls,  or  runs  against  any  thing.  This  habit, 
however,  is  usually  a  result  of  mistaken  tenderness  on  the  part  of  those 
about  the  child.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  a  mother  shall  not  be 
frightened  at  seeing  her  child  fall  down,  but  even  the  most  timid 
mother  must  govern  her  feelings,  and  treat  the  accident  as  quite  unim- 
portant. She  might  exclaim  in  a  cheerful  manner  **  Ilurra,"  or  "Jump 
right  up  again !"  and  ought  not  to  help  the  child  up  or  lament  over 
it,  however  nmch  she  may  desire  to  do  so ;  and  least  of  all  should 
she  give  it  sugar  or  any  thing  else  to  comfort  it.  When  she  sees 
that  the  child  is  going  to  cry,  she  should ''promptly  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  something  to  look  at,  or  say,  "  Come,  we'll  go  quick  and  get 
this  or  that,"  pointing  out  something  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  or 
something  out  of  the  door.  In  this  way  the  child  may  be  made  to 
forget  its  fright,  for  it  i^  this,  and  not  pain,  which  is  commonly  the 
matter  when  it  falls ;  and  if  it  felt  pain,  it  would  thus  learn  to  bear  it 
without  making  a  noise. 

Tliere  are  other  cases  where  the  mother  can  prevent  the  child's 
crying,  without  its  being  noticed  by  the  latter.  Thus,  if  she  sees  that 
the  child  is  getting  tired  of  playing  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  losing 
its  interest  in  its  amusement,  or  that  it  has  run  about  until  it  begins 
to  feel  tired,  she  may,  before  any  outbreak  of  unhappiness  occura, 
take  it  upon  her  lap  for  a  little  while,  and  tell  it  a  story,  or  sing  it  a 
song.  Or  she  may  herself  join  in  its  play,  and  invent  some  new 
variations  of  it.  If  the  trouble  comes  from  hunger,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  time  for  eating,  the  hour  may  be  anticipated  a  little,  without  the 
child's  noticing  it,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  quiet. 

Very  small  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  meals,  much  before  the  time  of  eating ;  it  would  be  a  daily 
incentive  to  crying,  instead,  as  many  suppose,  of  teaching  them 
patience,  and  would  teach  them  still  more  effectually,  greediness  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  child's  food  should  also  be  made  all  ready 
before  being  brought  to  it,  and  should  be  brought  in  with  all  the  ap- 
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paratus,  and  not  too  hot,  so  that  it  can  be  given  at  once.  This  will 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  feeding  a  good-humored  child,  without 
having  to  hear  its  crying. 

The  mother  should  prescribe  the  hmit  of  the  qunutitj  which  the 
child  may  eat.  If  it  stops  before  eating  it  nil,  it  should  not  be  made 
to  cat  more.  But  if  all  is  eaten  and  the  child  sets  up  a  crying,  be 
careful  not  to  give  it  more ;  for  the  child  would  notice  this,  and  very 
soon  there  would  bo  raised  after  every  meal,  a  shrieking  for  more.  If 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  the  crying  was  from  an  alisoluto  needy 
she  must  merely  be  careful  to  give  rather  more  next  time. 

These  are  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  means,  and  may  be  used 
by  every  intelligent  mother  to  prevent  her  child  from  crying,  without 
any  danger  of  flattering  or  accommodating  its  whims  nnd  fancies. 
Such  nianngcment  will  render  the  nursery  pleasant  to  her  husband ; 
whereas  no  one  can  find  fault  with  him  if  he  avoids  it  when  filled 
with  constant  crying. 

10.  Watching  children.     Plays, 

It  is  one  of  the  firat  rules  for  a  mother,  to  watch  her  young  chil- 
dren closely,  but  to  do  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  will 
not  observe  it.  However  important  they  are  among  the  objects  of 
her  attention,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  not  know  this, 
When  the  child  is  playing  by  itself,  it  should  suppose  itself  entirely 
unnoticed.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  see  than  a  child  entirely 
absorboxl  in  its  play,  without  any  thought  of  any  persons  who  may 
happen  to  be  near ;  and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  child 
who  at  every  motion  looks  round  to  see  if  it  is  obscn*ed  how  prettily 
it  plays,  or  asks  "  Am  I  not  playing  prettily  ?" 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  play  by  themselves  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  should  be  supplied  not  with  too  many  toys,  but  with 
such  as  can  be  made  some  sort  of  use  of.  The  simpler  the  toy,  the 
more  room  is  there  for  the  imagination,  and  the  greater  the  child^s 
enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  that  the 
mother  should  not  sometimes  amuse  both  herself  and  her  child  by 
joining  in  its  plays,  but  only  that  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

11 .  -^1  m  usemeji  ts  of  girls. 

For  little  girls  there  is  no  better  amusement  than  playing  with 
dolls.  In  their  earlier  infancy  they  will  find  pleasure  in  nursing  their 
dolls,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and  imitating  all  the  inanagemeut  of 
their  mother  with  the  babies ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  will  enjoy 
making  dresses  for  them.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  mother ; 
for  although  the  little  girls  will  not  think  of  it,  tliis  will  be  an  excel- 
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lent  preparation  for  their  future  duties.  But  I  would  not  recom- 
niend  too  many  dolls;  it  will  be  found  best  for  each  girl  to  have  one, 
whom  she  will  love  about  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  little  sisteh  In  like 
manner,  cooking  for  the  dolls  in  little  cooking  utensils  is  a  good 
occupation  for  little  girls ;  and  they  will  find  a  special  pleasure  in  en- 
tertaining their  brothers  with  the  results  of  their  culinary  labors. 
The  excessive  luxury  and  superfluity  which  1  at  present  observe  ex- 
hibited in  the  dolls  and  other  playthings  of  children,  I  consider  very 
harmful. 

All  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards  are  decidedly  to  be  re- 
jected ;  as  is  the  game  of  loto.  There  are  an  abundance  of  harmless 
games  in  summer,  ball,  battledore,  graces ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
children  sit  round  the  table  on  long  evenings,  there  are  ma^y  others, 
in  which  all  the  children  may  join,  and  the  parents  too.  Such  are 
games  with  songs  and  with  words  of  more  than  one  meaning ;  riddles, 
charades,  telling  stories,  <fec.  Such  games  are  not  merely  modes  of 
passing  away  the  time,  but  they  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
good  sign  in  a  child  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them;  and  their  en- 
joyment of  them  should  be  marred  as  little  as  possible  by  any  prohi- 
bitions, especially  by  any  austere  ones.  Games  of  forfeits  often  lead 
to  foolish  tricks ;  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

12.   Greediness.     Love  of  dainties. 

Two  faults  often  noticed  in  children  are,  a  desire  to  eat  whenever  they 
see  another  person  eating,  which  renders  them  infinitely  troublesome 
to  those  about  them ;  and  a  love  of  dainties.  These  two  faults  may 
be  prevented  before  they  become  fixed,  by  accustoming  the  child,  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  to  set  times  for  eating.  For  the  nature  of  its 
food,  I  refer  to  Ilufeland.  At  no  other  time  should  the  child  receive 
any  thing,  nor  should  even  the  most  honored  guest  be  permitted  to 
give  him  any  thing.  If  the  mother  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  the 
nurse  also,  and  the  father,  the  child  will  learn  to  see  other  grown-up 
persons  or  children  eating,  without  the  least  desire  to  partake. 

A  child  brought  up  under  this  rule,  and  with  simple  and  regular 
diet,  and  also  so  that  unconditional  obedience  to  parental  commands 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  it,  will  not  readily  learn  the  habit  of 
greediness.  I  have  known  children  so  trained,  from  throe  to  six  years 
old,  who  could  be  left  .ilone  for  bours  together  amongst  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery, without  any  desire  to  obtain  them. 

These  rules  are  not  meant  to  prevent  children  from  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  their  fruit  and  cake  on  feast-days.  On  the  contrary,  a 
child  plainly  brought  up,  with  a  healthy  appetite,  and  hungry,  will 
enjoy  such  things  much  more  than  those  who  suffer,  from  constant 
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devouring  of  dainties,  under  a  morbid  craving  for  eatables,  and  a  dis- 
ordered stomach. 

1 3 .  Cleanliness  and  order. 

For  the  bodily  treatment  of  children  I  refer  to  Ilufeland ;  and  also 
for  rules  for  cleanliness  in  particular ;  a  point  upon  which  he  is  very 
strenuous.  Cleanliness  should  be  made  a  habit  for  children.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  especially  for  girls,  to  keep  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  their  clothes,  clean ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  should 
also  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  set  right  even  the  least  dirt  about 
them,  and  any  disorder  or  disarrangement.  It  is  scarcely  calculable 
how  much  time  may  be  saved  by  strict  and  punctual  order.  Little 
girls  should  early  be  accustomed  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  their  play- 
things are  all  in  their  places ;  for  every  thing,  even  the  minutest, 
should  have  its  own  place.  And  older  girls  should  be  taught  to  con- 
sider it  their  duty,  not  only  to  clean  up  every  piece  of  work  which 
they  are  doing  before  beginning  another,  but  always  to  put  in  the 
right  place  whatever  they  see  out  of  it.  This  trouble  will  be  saved 
however,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  in  the  habit,  which  we 
have  advised,  of  always  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  any  thing  in  the  wrong  one.  They  should  also  be  taught  al- 
ways, before  they  leave  a  room,  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and  when  they  are  going  into  one, 
whether  any  thing  needs  to  be  carried  in  ;  so  as  not  to  be  going  about 
with  empty  hands. 

A  young  girl  thus  brought  up  to  order  and  punctuality,  so  that 
they  have  become  to  her  a  second  nature,  will  never  be  one  of  those 
order-crazy  housewives,  whose  incessant  restlessness  and  furious  stirring 
up  of  the  inmates  of  the  family  are  almost  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  possible  degree  of  disorder.  The  object  of  these  good  people 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  quiet  and  well-arranged  household,  as 
constantly  moving  things  about,  and  cleaning  up.  A  girl  brought  up 
from  youth  in  a  household  of  the  proper  habits  of  quiet  good  order, 
will  understand  how  to  maintain  the  same  without  restlessness  or  a 
pedantic  stiffness  of  management  She  would  not  value  little  things 
above  great  ones,  nor,  like  those  inordinately  orderly  women  just 
spoken  of,  consider  the  days  and  houi*s  of  house-cleaning  absolutely 
invariable,  even  if  a  change  was  demanded  by  the  sickness  of  a  child, 
or  to  accommodate  some  important  business  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

14.  Good  manners;  modesty. 

Girls  must  from  the  earliest  period  be  trained  with  special  care  to 
polished    and   elegant  mannere;    which  can   be  done  without  tl.e 
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pedantry  of  some  governesses,  or  the  help  of  a  dancing-master.  The 
movements  of  healthy  and  well-managed  little  children  are  naturally 
graceful,  and  those  of  girls  have  often  a  special  elegance.  As  the 
last  grow  somewhat  older,  there  arises  in  them  a  certain  tendency  to 
wildness,  and  a  degree  of  coarseness  along  with  it.  To  prevent  any 
evil  results  from  these  tendencies  in  girls,  is  the  task  of  an  intelligent 
mother.  But  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  "  Don't  do  this ; 
what  will  people  say  ?"  or  "  Don't ;  what  if  any  one  were  looking  at 
you  V*  and  the  like.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  mother  to  say, 
**  Do  not  do  that ;  it  is  disagreeable ;"  or,  "  I  wish  you  not  to  do  so ;" 
or,  "  Your  father  has  forbidden  you  to  do  it."  To  violate  such  an  in- 
dication of  parental  wishes,  should  be  always  considered  and  treated 
as  a  thing  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Wild  and  boyish  plays  should  never  be  permitted  to  girls,  either 
in  company  with  boys  or  when  alone.*  Uowever  great  our  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  heartily  enjoy  running,  jumping,  and  similar  hilarious 
sports,  it  is  still  necessary  that  these  sports  should  be  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  so  as  not  to  become  inelegant  or  vulgar.  A  vulgar 
habit  once  learned,  is  unlearned  only  with  difficulty ;  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  expect  polished  and  agreeable  ease  of  manner 
from  a  young  lady  who  has  from  infancy  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  elegance  and  modesty,  than  from  one  whose  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation  after  she  has  grown  up. 
One  thus  neglected  must  always  be  thinking,  "IIow  am  I  acting? 
How  do  I  stand  ?  How  do  I  step  ?"  whereas  the  most  attractive  of  , 
all  qualities  in  a  young  girl  is  unconsciousness;  entire  freedom  from 
self  observation  and  self-examination.  And  if  elegant  manners  have 
become  a  second  nature  to  her,  she  will  show  it,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  largest  circles  of  society. 

15.  Clothes. 

Girls,  may  perhaps  have  an  innate  tendency  towards  vanity  and 
love  of  ornament ;  which,  like  all  other  innate  faults,  may  be  counter- 
acted by  early  good  management.  Thus,  girls  should  be  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  be  always  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  but  not 
to  be  conspicuously  ornamented.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  elegant  and  appropriate  dress,  and  a  distaste  for  that 
which  is  inelegant  and  unappropriate.  Little  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed  in  clothes  proper  for  their  age.  There  should  be  no  day  in 
the  week  in  which  they  may  go  in  a  disorderly  dress,  but  they  should 
be  dressed  every  day  nearly  alike,  .without  very  frequent  changes.     It 

*  *'  In  choosing  amusementt,  all  company  liable  to  suvpicion  must  be  avoided.    No  boys  and 
giria  together."    So  njt  Fenelon.   The  application  to  mixed  ichoola  if  eaay. 
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i3  of  course  proper  to  wear  their  Sunday  dress  on  Sundays ;  for  it  is 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  great  importance  attributed  by  very  many  women  and  girls  to 
dress,  ornament,  and  such  externals,  is  often  and  very  truly  spoken  of 
as  ridiculous,  and  as  showing  that  "heads  which  have  so  much  room 
for  entirely  idle  unimportant  things,  must  be  pretty  empty  of  every 
thing  else.  But  this  is  not  often  so  felt  that  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
grave  admonition  to  girls. 

16.  Amusements, 

In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  usual  amusements 
indulged  in  by  grown-up  girls,  as  matters  in  which  a  well- trained  and 
domestic  young  woman  should  be  brought  up  to  find  no  pleasure.  If 
her  susceptibilities  to  such  higher  pleasures  as  really  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  early  been 
cultivated,  she  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  foolish  kinds  of  diversion.  And  if  a  young  girl  who  reflects, 
as  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner  would  be  most  likely  to  do, 
that  time  so  idly  spent  can  do  the  mind  no  good,  and  will  very  easily 
do  it  harm,  she  will  refrain  without  constraint  or  argument  from  oc- 
cupations so  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  soul. 

But  it  will  not  be  fair  to  charge  these  amusements  upon  girls  as 
sins,  because  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  persons  whom  they 
are  bound  to  respect  and  love,  think  otherwise  on  the  subject  But 
there  is  no  respect  in  which  a  mother  needs  to  exercise  more  care, 
than  in  watching  lest  her  daughters  should  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  partaking  in  one  or  another  class  of  amusements ;  and  that 
they  do  not  for  any  such  reason  despise  other  people,  or  set  them- 
selves above  them.  For  spiritual  pride  is  far  more  destructive  to  the 
soul  than  vanitv,  or  love  of  adornments. 

To  direct  their  daughters  between  these  two  rocks,  must  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  Christian  parents. 

17.  Relations  (tf  the  sexes. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  think  it  necessary — in  my  opinion 
very  erroneously  indeed — to  initiate  their  daughters  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  relation,  even  in  those  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other :  and  upon  points  which  they  think  they  may  profitably  find 
themselves  informed  in  case  they  should  get  married.  We  have  seen 
to  what  a  point  of  coarseness  and  caricature  these  views  were  carried 
in  the  Philanthropinum,  after  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 

Other  parents  err  in  the  opi>#site  direction,  by  telling  little  girls 
many  things  which  as  soon  as  they  grow  up  they  will  find  quite  un- 
true.    This  practice  has  already  been  mentioned  as  always  hurtful; 
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and  it  i»  so  in  this  case.  Such  matters  should  not  be  discussed  at  all 
in  the  presence  of  children ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
which  stimulates  curiosity.  Let  the  children  believe,  as  long  as  they 
will,  that  an  angel  brings  their  mother  the  babies;  a  common  ex- 
planation in  many  places,  and  preferable  to  the  messenger  which  some 
substitute,  namely,  the  stork.  If  children  grow  up  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  their  mother,  they  will  very  seldom  ask  unseasonable 
questions  on  the  subject,  even  when  her  confinement  keeps  her  away 
from  them ;  and  such  a  belief  as  that  suggested  will  be  found  not  to 
clash  unpleasantly  with  the  pious  instructions  which  she  has  given 
them. 

If  girls  ask,  subsequently,  how  do  little  children  come  ?  they  may 
be  told,  that  the  good  God  gives  the  little  child  to  the  mother,  and 
that  its  guardian  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
visible agent  in  procuring  so  desirable  a  gift ;  but  that  they,  the  in- 
quirers, need  not  know,  and  can  not  understand,  how  God  gives  the 
children.  Girls  have  to  receive  a  similar  answer  to  a  hundred  such 
questions ;  and  the  mother's  duty  in  this  particular  is,  to  keep  her 
daughter's  thoughts  so  fully  occupied  with  what  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful, that  she  will  have  no  leisure  for  curiosity  about  such  matters. 

A  mother  whose  mental  authority  over  her  child  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  will  only  need  to  say  once,  seriously,  "  It  would  not  be  well  for 
you  to  know  about  it ;  you  must  avoid  hearing  it  spoken  of."  A 
daughter  brought  up  with  the  proper  moral  feelings,  would  from  that 
time  feel  an  entire  distato  to  listen  to  any  references  to  things  of  the 
kind. 

That  girl  is  fortunate  whose  mind  remains  a  genuinely  childlike 
mind  until  she  becomes  married.  Afterwards,  as  her  understanding 
becomes  enlightened,  she  will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  mother 
who  has  watched  over  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  the  purity  of  her 
thoughts  also. 

18.  Nursery- maids. 

There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  nor  more  delightful  employment 
for  a  young  mother,  than  herself  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  to 
have  it  always  about  her.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  she  is 
to  have  constantly  and  exclusively  the  duty  of  holding  it  and  waiting 
on  it,  which  would  ver}'  likely  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  her  best  plan  to  secure  the  services  uf  a  female 
attendant,  young,  and  if  inexperienced,  then  at  any  rate  uncontamin- 
ated ;  and  this  attendant  she  should  teach,  under  her  own  eyes,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  the  proper  manner.  If  the  mother  likes 
the  maid,  and  is  willing  that  she  should  have  a  part  in  the  affections 

17 
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are  co-workers  with  God  iq  this  particular,  and  most  do  their  part 
with  faithful  and  unceasing  labor. 

Of  all  the  means  by  which  a  child  may  be  kept  from  lying,  the 
chief  is,  that  it  should  always  find  its  elders  telling  the  truth.  Nor 
should  children  be  punished  for  doing  some  i^ccidental  injury,  or  for 
an  omission  which  does  not  imply  positive  disobedience,  provided 
they  confess  what  has  happened  with  entire  truthfulness  and  a  proper 
regret.  Many  mothers  think  it  the  greatest  fault  their  children  can 
commit,  to  break  by  accident,  a  cup,  or  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  such  an 
offence  they  punish  most  severely.  If  an  unlucky  child,  accordingly, 
meets  with  such  a  misfortune,  he  tells  lies  about  it  from  fear  of  being 
punished ;  committing  a  fault  for  which  his  unjust  mother  is  really  to 
blame. 

But  if  a  careful  and  judicious  mother  finds  her  child  concealing  or 
denying  what  it  has  done,  it  should  be  emphatically  punished  for  the 
lie.  If  a  child,  otherwise  honest,  should  for  once  tell  a  lie,  and  be 
imnished,  then  when  it  confesses  its  fault,  at  the  next  occurrence  of 
one,  it  should  not  be  treated  angrily,  but  with  increased  love.  It 
should  be  made  to  see  that  its  lying  had  caused  grief,  and  that  now 
there  -is  joy  at  its  returning  to  the  truth. 

Children  should  early  be  taught  that  ^  Lying  is  a  shame  to  men." 
And  severe  punishment  should  bo  inflicted  for  lying,  and  for  direct 
intentional  disobedience. 

8.   Obedience. 

In  order  to  give  as  few  occasions  as  possible  for  punishment,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  mother  to  give  as  few  commands  as  possible ;  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Fathers  do  not  so  oflen  fail  in 
this  particular ;  but  I  have  known  good  mothers  who  all  day  long 
were  constantly  crying  out,  "  Don't  do  that,"  and  "  Always  do  so," 
and  who  consequently  quite  failed  to  make  these  innumerable  com- 
mands impressive.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden  except  what  it  is 
decided  not  to  permit  any  longer ;  and  nothing  should  be  commanded 
except  what  can  and  will  be  carried  through.  This  will  soon  bring 
about  the  pleasant  result  of  making  obedient  and  happy  children ;  for 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  and  uneasy  creature  than  a  disobedient  and 
ill-trained  child. 

Mothers  often  commit  the  error  of  refusing  to  a  child's  request,  and 
often  without  reason,  the  same  thing  which  they  afterwards  yield  to 
its  crying.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  for  the  mother  to  say,  '*  First 
be  still,  and  then  you  may  have  it"  The  child  should  not  have  at 
all  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  thus  never  gets  any  thing  by  cr}*iug,  and 
Mhove  all,  nothing  by  crying  for  the  thing  which  has  once  been 
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refused,  it  will  very  soon  leave  off  trying  to  get  its  own  way  by  that 
means,  and  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  its  mother's  negative.  But  this 
rule  should  be  very  early  observed ;  even  before  the  child  can  walk 
or  speak ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  soon  children  obsorve  when  they 
can  count  upon  this  mistaken  complaisance,  and  will  endeavor  always 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  succeeded  in  once. 

9.   Crying, 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  children's  whining  and  crying ;  al- 
though, as  has  already  been  shown,  an  intelligent  mother  can  do 
much  to  prevent  it.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  for  a  child  to 
cry  out,  as  often  as  it  falls,  or  runs  against  any  thing.  This  habit, 
however,  is  usually  a  result  of  mistaken  tenderness  on  the  part  of  those 
about  the  child.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  a  mother  shall  not  be 
frightened  at  seeing  her  child  fall  down,  but  even  the  most  timid 
mother  must  govern  her  feelings,  and  treat  the  accident  as  quite  unim- 
portant. She  might  exclaim  in  a  cheerful  manner  "  Hurra,"  or  "Jump 
right  up  again !"  and  ought  not  to  help  the  child  up  or  lament  over 
it,  however  much  she  may  desire  to  do  so ;  and  least  of  all  should 
she  give  it  sugar  or  any  thing  else  to  comfort  it.  When  she  sees 
that  the  child  is  going  to  cry,  she  should ''promptly  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  something  to  look  at,  or  say,  "  Come,  we'll  go  qui(!k  and  get 
this  or  that,"  pointing  out  something  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  or 
something  out  of  the  door.  In  this  way  the  child  may  be  made  to 
forget  its  fright,  for  it  i^  this,  and  not  pain,  which  is  conjmonly  the 
matter  when  it  falls ;  and  if  it  felt  pain,  it  would  thus  learn  to  bear  it 
without  making  a  noise. 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  mother  can  prevent  the  child's 
crying,  without  its  being  noticed  by  tlie  latter.  Thus,  if  she  sees  that 
the  child  is  getting  tired  of  playing  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  losing 
its  interest  in  its  amusement,  or  that  it  has  run  about  until  it  begins 
to  feel  tired,  she  may,  before  any  outbreak  of  unhappiness  occurs, 
take  it  upon  her  lap  for  a  little  while,  and  tell  it  a  story,  or  sing  it  a 
song.  Or  she  may  herself  join  in  its  play,  and  invent  some  new 
variations  of  it.  If  the  trouble  comes  from  hunger,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  time  for  eating,  the  hour  may  be  anticipated  a  little,  without  the 
child's  noticing  it,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  quiet. 

Very  small  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  meals,  much  before  the  time  of  eating;  it  would  be  a  daily 
incentive  to  crying,  instead,  as  many  suppose,  of  teaching  them 
patience,  and  would  teach  them  still  more  effectually,  greediness  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  child's  food  should  also  be  made  all  ready 
before  being  brought  to  it,  and  should  be  brought  iu  w\Oi  a\V  \Xi^  k^ 
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paratus,  and  not  too  hot,  so  that  it  can  be  given  at  once.  This  will 
secure  tlie  satisfaction  of  feeding  a  good-humored  child,  without 
having  to  hear  its  cr}'ing. 

The  mother  should  prescribe  the  limit  of  the  quantity  which  the 
child  may  eat.  If  it  stops  before  eating  it  nil,  it  should  not  be  made 
to  cat  more.  But  if  all  is  eaten  and  the  child  sets  up  a  crying,  be 
careful  not  to  give  it  more ;  for  the  child  would  notice  this,  and  very 
soon  there  would  be  raised  after  every  meal,  a  shrieking  for  more.  If 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  the  crying  was  from  an  absolute  needy 
she  must  merely  be  careful  to  give  rather  more  next  time. 

These  are  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  means,  and  may  be  used 
by  every  intelligent  mother  to  prevent  her  child  from  cr}'ing,  without 
any  danger  of  flattering  or  accommodating  its  whims  nnd  fancies. 
Such  management  will  render  the  nursery  pleasant  to  her  husband ; 
whereas  no  one  can  find  fault  with  him  if  he  avoids  it  when  filled 
with  constant  cryinjr. 

10.  Watching  children.     Plays, 

It  is  one  of  the  firat  rules  for  a  mother,  to  watch  her  young  chil- 
dren closely,  but  to  do  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  will 
not  observe  it.  However  important  they  are  among  the  objects  of 
her  attention,  it  is  equally  iniportant  that  they  should  not  know  this. 
When  the  child  is  playing  by  itself,  it  should  suppose  itself  entirely 
unnoticed.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  see  than  a  child  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  play,  without  any  thought  of  any  persons  who  may 
happen  to  be  near ;  and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  child 
who  at  every  motion  looks  round  to  see  if  it  is  observed  how  prettily 
it  plays,  or  a<«ks  "  Am  I  not  playing  prettily  ?" 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  play  by  tliemselves  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  should  be  su])plied  not  with  too  many  toys,  but  with 
such  as  can  be  made  some  sort  of  use  of.  The  simpler  the  toy,  the 
more  room  is  there  for  the  imagination,  and  the  greater  the  child*8 
enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  tliat  the 
mother  should  not  sometimes  amuse  both  herself  and  her  child  by 
joining  in  its  plays,  but  only  that  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

11.  Amusements  of  girls. 

For  little  girls  there  is  no  better  amusement  than  playing  with 
dolls.  In  their  earlier  infancy  they  will  find  pleasure  in  nursing  their 
dolls,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and  imitating  all  the  management  of 
their  mother  with  the  babies;  and  at  a  later  period  they  will  enjoy 
making  dresses  for  them.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  mother; 
for  although  the  little  girls  will  not  think  of  it,  this  will  be  an  excel- 
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lent  preparation  for  their  future  duties.  But  I  would  not  recom- 
mend too  many  dolls ;  it  will  be  found  best  for  each  girl  to  have  one, 
whom  she  will  love  about  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  little  sistei*.  In  like 
manner,  cooking  for  the  dolls  in  little  cooking  utensils  is  a  good 
occupation  for  little  girls ;  and  they  will  find  a  special  pleasure  in  en- 
tertaining their  brothers  with  the  results  of  their  culinary  labors. 
The  excessive  luxury  and  superfluity  which  1  at  present  observe  ex- 
hibited in  the  dolls  and  other  playthings  of  children,  I  consider  very 
harmful.  , 

All  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards  are  decidedly  to  be  re- 
jected ;  as  is  the  game  of  loto.  There  are  an  abundance  of  harmless 
games  in  summer,  ball,  battledore,  graces ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
children  sit  round  the  table  on  long  evenings,  there  are  ma^y  others, 
in  which  all  the  children  may  join,  and  the  parents  too.  Such  are 
games  with  songs  and  with  words  of  more  than  one  meaning ;  riddles, 
charades,  telling  stories,  <fec.  Such  games  are  not  merely  modes  of 
passing  away  the  time,  but  they  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
good  sign  in  a  child  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them;  and  their  en- 
joyment of  them  should  be  marred  as  little  as  possible  by  any  prohi- 
bitions, especially  by  any  austere  ones.  Games  of  forfeits  often  lead 
to  foolish  tricks ;  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

12.   Greediness,     Love  of  dainties. 

Two  faults  often  noticed  in  children  are,  a  desire  to  eat  whenever  they 
see  another  person  eating,  which  renders  them  infinitely  troublesome 
to  those  about  them ;  and  a  love  of  dainties.  These  two  faults  may 
be  prevented  before  they  become  fixed,  by  accustoming  the  child,  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  to  set  times  for  eating.  For  the  nature  of  its 
food,  I  refer  to  Hufeland.  At  no  other  time  should  the  child  receive 
any  thing,  nor  should  even  the  most  honored  guest  be  permitted  to 
give  him  any  thing.  If  the  mother  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  the 
nui-se  also,  and  the  father,  the  child  will  learn  to  see  other  grown-up 
persons  or  children  eating,  without  the  least  desire  to  partake. 

A  child  brought  up  under  this  rule,  and  with  simple  and  regular 
diet,  and  also  so  that  unconditional  obedience  to  parental  commands 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  it,  will  not  readily  learn  the  habit  of 
greediness.  I  have  known  children  so  trained,  from  three  to  six  years 
old,  who  could  be  left  alone  for  hours  together  amongst  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery, without  any  desire  to  obtain  them. 

These  rules  are  not  meant  to  prevent  children  from  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  their  fruit  and  cake  on  feast-days.  On  the  contrary,  a 
child  plainly  brought  up,  with  a  healthy  appetite,  and  hungry,  will 
enjoy  such  things  much  more  than  those  who  suffer,  from  constant 
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devouriDg  of  dainties,  under  a  morbid  craving  for  eatables,  and  a  dit* 
ordered  stomach. 

13.  CleanlinesB  and  order. 

For  the  bodily  treatment  of  children  I  refer  to  Hufeland ;  and  abo 
for  rules  for  cleanliness  in  particular ;  a  point  upon  which  he  is  verj 
strenuous.  Cleanliness  should  be  made  a  habit  for  children.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  especially  for  girls,  to  keep  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  their  clothes,  clean ;  and  not  only  tliis,  but  they  shonid 
also  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  set  right  even  the  least  dirt  aboat 
them,  and  any  disorder  or  disarrangement.  It  is  scarcely  calculable 
how  much  time  may  be  saved  by  strict  and  punctual  order.  Little 
girls  should  early  be  accustomed  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  their  play- 
things are  all  in  their  places ;  for  every  thing,  oven  the  minuteeti 
should  have  its  own  place.  And  older  girls  should  be  taught  to  con- 
sider it  their  duty,  not  only  to  clean  up  every  piece  of  work  which 
they  are  doing  before  beginning  another,  but  always  to  put  in  the 
right  place  whatever  they  see  out  of  it.  This  trouble  will  be  saved 
however,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  in  the  habit,  which  we 
have  advised,  of  always  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  any  thing  in  the  wrong  one.  They  should  also  be  taught  al- 
ways, before  they  leave  a  room,  to  obsen-e  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and  when  they  are  going  into  one, 
whether  any  thing  needs  to  be  carried  in ;  so  as  not  to  be  going  about 
with  empty  hands. 

A  young  girl  thus  brought  up  to  order  and  punctuality,  so  that 
they  have  become  to  her  a  second  nature,  will  never  be  one  of  thoee 
order-crazy  housewives,  whose  incessant  restlessness  and  furious  stirring 
up  of  the  inmates  of  the  family  are  almost  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  possible  degree  of  disorder.  The  object  of  these  good  people 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  quiet  and  well-arranged  household,  as 
constantly  moving  things  about,  and  cleaning  up.  A  girl  brought  up 
from  youth  in  a  household  of  the  proper  habits  of  quiet  good  order, 
will  understand  how  to  maintain  the  same  without  restlessness  or  a 
pedantic  stiffness  of  manngemenL  She  would  not  value  little  things 
above  great  ones,  nor,  like  those  inordinately  orderly  women  just 
spoken  of,  consider  the  days  and  hours  of  house-cleaning  absolutely 
invariable,  even  if  a  change  was  demanded  by  the  sickness  of  a  child, 
or  to  accommodate  some  important  business  of  the  master  of  the 

house. 

14.  Good  manners;  modesty. 

Girls  must  from  the  earliest  period  be  trained  with  special  care  to 
polished   and  elegant  manners;   which  can  be  done  without  the 
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pedantry  of  some  governesses,  or  the  help  of  a  dancing-master.  The 
movements  of  healthy  and  well-managed  little  children  are  naturally 
graceful,  and  those  of  girls  have  often  a  special  elegance.  As  the 
last  grow  somewhat  older,  there  arises  in  them  a  certain  tendency  to 
wildness,  and  a  degree  of  coarseness  along  with  it.  To  prevent  any 
evil  results  from  these  tendencies  in  girls,  is  the  task  of  an  intelligent 
mother.  But  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  "  Don*t  do  this ; 
what  will  people  say  ?"  or  "  Don't ;  what  if  any  one  were  looking  at 
you  V  and  the  like.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  mother  to  say, 
**  Do  not  do  that ;  it  is  disagreeable ;"  or,  "  I  wish  you  not  to  do  so ;" 
or,  "  Your  father  has  forbidden  you  to  do  it."  To  violate  such  an  in- 
dication of  parental  wishes,  should  be  always  considered  and  treated 
as  a  thing  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Wild  and  boyish  plays  should  never  be  permitted  to  girls,  either 
in  company  with  boys  or  when  alone.*  llowever  great  our  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  heartily  enjoy  running,  jumping,  and  similar  hilarious 
sports,  it  is  still  necessary  that  these  sports  should  be  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  so  as  not  to  become  inelegant  or  vulgar.  A  vulgar 
habit  once  learned,  is  unlearned  only  with  diflSculty ;  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  expect  polished  and  agreeable  ease  of  manner 
from  a  young  lady  who  has  from  infancy  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  elegance  and  modesty,  than  from  one  whose  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation  after  she  has  grown  up. 
One  thus  neglected  must  always  be  thinking,  "How  am  I  acting? 
How  do  I  stand  ?  How  do  I  step  ?"  whereas  the  most  attractive  of  , 
all  qualities  in  a  young  girl  is  unconsciousness;  entire  freedom  from 
self  observation  and  self-examination.  And  if  elegant  manners  have 
become  a  second  nature  to  her,  she  will  show  it,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  larp^est  circles  of  society. 

15.   Clothes, 

Girls,  may  perhaps  have  an  innate  tendency  towards  vanity  and 
love  of  ornament ;  which,  like  all  other  innate  faults,  may  be  counter- 
acted by  early  good  management.  Thus,  girls  should  be  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  be  always  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  but  not 
to  be  conspicuously  ornamented.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  elegant  and  appropriate  dress,  and  a  distaste  for  that 
which  is  inelegant  and  unappropriate.  Little  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed  in  clothes  proper  for  their  age.  There  should  be  no  day  in 
the  week  in  which  they  may  go  in  a  disorderly  dress,  but  they  should 
be  dressed  every  day  nearly  alike,  .without  very  frequent  changes.     It 

*  **  In  choosing  amusements,  all  company  liable  to  suspicion  must  be  avoided.    No  boyi  and 
girls  together."    80  aajs  Fenelon.    The  application  to  mixed  schools  it  easy. 
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is  of  course  proper  to  wear  their  Sunday  drees  on  Sundays;  for  it  is 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  great  importance  attributed  by  very  many  women  and  girb  to 
dress,  ornament,  and  such  externals,  is  often  and  very  truly  spoken  of 
as  ridiculous,  and  as  showing  that  "heads  which  have  so  much  room 
for  entirely  idle  unimportant  things,  must  be  pretty  empty  of  every 
thing  else.  But  this  is  not  often  so  felt  that  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
grave  admonition  to  girls. 

16.  Amusements. 

In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  usual  amusementB 
indulged  in  by  grown-up  girls,  as  matters  in  which  a  well-trained  and 
domestic  young  woman  should  be  brought  up  to  find  no  pleasure.  If 
her  susceptibilities  to  such  higher  pleasures  as  really  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  early  been 
cultivated,  she  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  foolish  kinds  of  diversion.  And  if  a  young  girl  who  reflects, 
as  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner  would  be  most  likely  to  do, 
that  time  so  idly  spent  can  do  the  mind  no  good,  and  will  very  easily 
do  it  harm,  she  will  refrain  without  constraint  or  argument  from  oc- 
cupations so  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  soul. 

But  it  will  not  be  fair  to  charge  these  amusements  upon  girls  as 
sins,  because  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  persons  whom  they 
are  bound  to  respect  and  love,  think  otherwise  on  the  subject  But 
there  is  no  respect  in  which  a  mother  needs  to  exercise  more  care, 
than  in  watching  lest  her  daughters  should  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  partaking  in  one  or  another  class  of  amusements ;  and  that 
they  do  not  for  any  such  reason  despise  other  people,  or  set  them- 
selves above  them.  For  spiritual  pride  is  far  more  destructive  to  the 
soul  than  vanitv,  or  love  of  adornments. 

To  direct  their  daughters  between  these  tw^o  rocks,  must  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  Christian  parents. 

17.  Relations  <ff  the  sexes. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  think  it  necessary — in  my  opinion 
very  erroneously  indeed — to  initiate  their  daughters  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  relation,  even  in  those  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other ;  and  upon  points  which  they  think  they  may  profitably  find 
themselves  informed  in  case  they  should  get  married.  We  have  seen 
to  what  a  point  of  coarseness  and  caricature  these  views  were  carried 
in  the  Philanthropinum,  after  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 

Other  parents  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  telling  little  girls 
many  things  which  as  soon  as  they  grow  up  they  will  find  quite  nn- 
true.     This  practice  has  already  been  mentioned  as  always  hurtful; 
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and  it  Is  so  in  this  case.  Such  matters  should  not  be  discussed  at  all 
in  the  presence  of  children ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
which  stimulates  curiosity.  Let  the  children  believe,  as  long  as  they 
will,  that  an  angel  brings  their  mother  the  babies;  a  common  ex- 
planation in  many  places,  and  preferable  to  the  messenger  which  some 
substitute,  namely,  the  stork.  If  children  grow  up  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  their  mother,  they  will  very  seldom  ask  unseasonable 
questions  on  the  subject,  even  when  her  confinement  keeps  her  away 
from  them  ;  and  such  a  belief  as  that  suggested  will  be  found  not  to 
clash  unpleasantly  with  the  pious  instructions  which  she  has  given 
them. 

If  girls  ask,  subsequently,  how  do  little  children  come  ?  they  may 
be  told,  that  the  good  God  gives  the  little  child  to  the  mother,  and 
that  its  guardian  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
visible agent  in  procuring  so  desirable  a  gift ;  but  that  they,  the  in- 
quirers, need  not  know,  and  can  not  understand,  how  God  gives  the 
children.  Girls  have  to  receive  a  similar  answer  to  a  hundred  such 
questions;  and  the  mother^s  duty  in  this  particular  is,  to  keep  her 
daughter's  thoughts  so  fully  occupied  with  what  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful, that  she  will  have  no  leisure  for  curiosity  about  such  matters. 

A  mother  whose  mental  authority  over  her  child  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  will  only  need  to  say  once,  seriously,  "  It  would  not  be  well  for 
you  to  know  about  it ;  you  must  avoid  hearing  it  spoken  of."  A 
daughter  brought  up  with  the  proper  moral  feelings,  would  from  that 
time  feel  an  entire  distato  to  listen  to  any  references  to  things  of  the 
kind. 

That  girl  is  fortunate  whose  mind  remains  a  genuinely  childlike 
mind  until  she  becomes  married.  Afterwards,  as  her  understanding 
becomes  enlightened,  she  will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  mother 
who  has  watched  over  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  the  purity  of  her 
thoughts  also. 

18.  Nursery- maids. 

There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  nor  more  delightful  employment 
for  a  young  mother,  than  herself  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  to 
have  it  always  about  her.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  she  is 
to  have  constantly  and  exclusively  tlie  duty  of  holding  it  and  waiting 
on  it,  which  would  very  likely  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  her  best  plan  to  secure  the  services  of  a  female 
attendant,  young,  and  if  inexperienced,  then  at  any  rate  uncontamin- 
ated ;  and  this  attendant  she  should  teach,  under  her  own  eyes,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  the  proper  manner.  If  the  mother  likes 
the  maid,  and  is  willing  that  she  should  have  a  part  in  the  affections 

17 
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ef  the  child,  the  child  will  toon  like  her,  and  she  it  Such  tmtuMBt 
will  in  a  measure  render  the  maid  acquainted  with  the  wi&hes  and 
ideals  of  the  mother  for  her  child's  training.  A  well-di^poe^ed  young 
woman  will  very  soon  acquire  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  high  honor  to  be 
employed  in  preser^'ing  the  child  from  any  harm,  whether  of  body  or 
soul. 

Where  the  family  is  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  more  than  one 
maid,  the  mother  should  so  arrange  that  the  maid  may  do  moat  of 
the  domestic  labor,  while  she  herself  takes  charge  of  the  child.  A 
careful  and  ingenious  manager  will  always  be  able  to  6nd  some  hoarSi 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  maid  can  take  care  of  the  child,  or 
take  it  to  walk,  but  in  the  mother's  presence.  I  add  this  condition 
because  evon  the  very  best  young  girl  ought  not  easily  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  children  out  to  walk  by  herself;  as  so  doing  would  ex- 
pose them  to  many  risks  consequent  upon  her  own  youth,  even  if 
only  those  are  reckoned  which  consist  in  the  op|>ortunity  for  idle 
chat. 

The  case  is,  however,  altered  when  any  thing  happens  which  ren- 
ders it  alisoliitely  necessiiry  fur  the  children  to  be  intrusted  fur  some 
one  oocabion,  to  the  maid.  The  servant,  having  seen  that  her  mis- 
tress is  always  faithful  in  attending  to  her  children,  and  never  neglects 
them  for  anv  idle  amusement,  will  be  verv  much  more  careful  in 
watching  over  the  children  and  seeing  that  thoy  receive  no  harm, 
than  a  njaid  would  be  to  whom  the  children  sliuuld  be  often  and  en- 
Urely  intru>leil,  while  the  mother  is  pursuing  her  own  pleasures. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  so  many  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  emiloyment  of  young  nursery-maids,  why  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  mother  to  employ  some  old  and  experienced  nurse,  to 
whom  she  can  contidently  conmiit  the  whole  charge  of  the  children? 
The  answer  is,  that  greater  reliance  can  not  be  felt  upon  an  older 
woman,  l>ecause  there  is  no  securitv  that  she  will  love  the  children 
better,  or  bo  more  prudent  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  thus  e%'en 
such  older  women  as  are  well  qualified  for  the  ]>hysical  management 
of  children,  might  thus  exert  a  most  harmful  inti/lleetual  influence 
upon  them.  Such  an  exjiteriunced  nurso-maid  will  not  be  disposed  to 
receive  instructions  from  a  young  wife,  how  the  ch:lil  is  to  be  managed, 
because  she  will  feel  that  she  understands  the  suljett  much  better 
herself.  .And  as  she  will  <;onimonlv  have  served  in  other  families 
before,  she  will  be  always  critically  comparing  her  previous  service 
with  lur  presi-nt  one,  and  will  remain  a  strangrr  in  the  house. 

But  the  tVelings  lA*  a  young  girl  who  grows  up  to  l>ecome,  as  il 
were,  a  nuinUer  of  the  family,  will  be  very  differi^-nt.     The  nursefj. 
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the  garden  where  she  has  lived,  frolicked,  sung,  and  plnyed  with  the 
children,  where  she  has  entertained  herself  and  them  with  fairy  tales, 
histories  and  hymns,  the  chamber  where  she  has  prayed  with  them, 
and  with  their  mother  for  them ; — all  these  things  will,  as  will  the 
mother  and  the  children  themselves,  remain  during  afler  years,  a 
most  happy  recollection  in  her  mind. 

I  have  myself  known  such  cases ;  and  if  they  are  few,  the  reason 
is,  doubtless,  that  mothers  do  not  exercise  conscientious  faithfulness 
toward  their  children,  nor  pass  their  pleasantest  hours  in  their 
company. 

Toward  other  servant**,  with  whom  their  relations  are  not  so  close 
as  with  their  nurse-maids,  children  should  be  taught  never  to  be  guilty 
of  using  an  unkind  manner,  nor  insulting  language ;  and  still  less  to 
give  them  orders.  They  may  only  request  what  they  want.  Parents 
arc  often  to  blame  for  the  improper  conduct  of  their  children  to  ser- 
vants. They  find  fault  with  them  in  a  passionate  manner  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  who  are  only  too  quick  to  observe  it  and  to 
imitate  it.  If  a  parent  is  satisfied  that  a  nurse-maid  is  a  worthless 
person,  her  duty  toward  her  daughters,  with  whom  such  a  servant 
must  often  come  in  contact,  will  require  that  she  be  dismissed  at 
once. 

1 9.  Holidays  for  children. 

People  entirely  worldly-minded  are  often  found  to  be  of  the  oj)inion 
that  in  families  which  live  in  a  religious  and  retired  manner,  there 
prevails  gloom,  and  a  contempt  and  avoidance  of  all  enjoyment 
"Tliese  pious  folks"  thoy  say,  **  think  every  pleasure  a  sin,  and  forci- 
bly restrain  their  children  from  all  worldly  enjoyments;  a  proceeding 
which  for  that  very  reason  makes  them  doubly  eager  for  them.'* 
Those  who  say  this  <lo  not  remember  what  the  apostle  said.  "  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice  ;'*  an  expression  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  their  theories  of  Christian  family  life.  And  even  if  they 
were  cognizant  of  it,  they  would  necessarily  misunderstand  the  ex- 
pression "in  the  Lord,"  until  they  should  themselves  have  escaped  out 
of  the  restless  tumult  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  themselves 
experienced  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

But  I  am  now  to  speak  not  of  the  seducing  pleasures  of  adult  per- 
sons, but  the  innocent  and  beautiful  holidays,  and  tlie  little  festivals 

of  children.     The  mother  will  naturallv  bestow  much  more  attention 

ft 

than  the  father  upon  the  management  of  these,  and  the  modes  of 
securing  to  the  cliildren  a  real  enjoyment  of  them. 

Although  I  quite  agree  with  Claudius,  that  children  should  have 
many  holidays  in  a  year,  yet  the  three  great  church  feasts  of  Chriat- 
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mas,  Buster  and  WhiUuntide,  should  be  distinctly  marked  bj  superior 
magnificence,  so  as  to  be  quite  different  in  the  children's  minds  from 
the  other  holidays. 

Of  these  three  festivals,  Christmas  is  that  usually  most  elaborately 
celebrated  as  a  children's  festival.  From  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
up  to  Christmas  day,  the  children,  small  as  well  as  great,  should 
devote  their  labor,  however  awkward,  to  preparations  for  furnishing 
little  Christmas  gifls  for  their  parents,  grand-parents,  <S:c.,  and  lor 
poor  children.  While  at  work,  an  advent  or  Christmas  hymn  should 
from  time  to  time  be  sung.  The  more  nearly  the  festival  approaches 
for  which  there  has  been  so  much  preparation  and  anticipation,  the 
more  will  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  children  increase,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  teach  them  appropriate  verses  and  texts,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the  birth  of  Christ.* 

It  is  very  important  that  in  family  devotions,  during  the  period  of 
Advent,  there  should  be  read,  not  a  book  of  the  Bible  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  time;  but  that  there  should  rather  be  read 
portions  from  the  prophets,  Isaiah  especially,  and  toward  the  latter 
part,  the  fir^t  chapter  of  Luke,  which  includes  the  birth  of 
John,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  visit  to  Elizabeth.  And  the  hymns 
sung  on  the  same  occasions  should  be  in  like  manner  selected  as 
appropriate. 

The  giving  of  the  presents  is  better  on  Christmas  eve,  than  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  day.  To  postpone  the  presents  until  New 
Year's  takes  out  the  very  heart  of  the  festival,  the  rejoicing  over 
Christ's  birth.  And  besides.  New  Year's  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
business  of  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  to  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  departed  friends. 

When  the  children  are  assembled  round  the  Christma<%  tree,  three  or 
four  verses  of  the  hymn  **From  heaven  high''  should  be  sung,  then 
the  father  should  read  the  go${>el  for  the  day  (Luke,  chap.  2,  1-14), 
then  two  or  three  verses  of  the  hvmn  "'  IVaised  be  thou,  O  Jesus 
Christ''  may  be  sung,  and  then  old  and  young  may  joyously  turn  to 
the  distribution  of  the  presents. 

These  should  l>e  appropriately  varied,  as  the  giver  and  receiver  are 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  or  prefer  one  thing  or  another.  Nothing 
8U]>erfluous  should  be  given,  and  nothing  too  expensive  for  the  giver's 
means.  Nor  should  the  other  extreme  be  practiced,  and  nothing  be 
given  the  children  except  more  absolute  necessaries,  such  as  shoes, 

*Siich  are,  Isaiah,  chap.  6U,  1-3;  John,  chap.  3,  16;  1  Epiatle  John.  chap.  4, 19;  Jobs, 
chop.  IS,  12;  Ephtsiana,  chap.  5. 1-2;  Uie  firrt  two  stanzan  of  ilie  Advent  Ilymo,  "How  thra 
ahall  I  nceiTc  thee,"  and  of  Luther's  two  Ciiriatmas  hjmns.  **  Prained  be  thou,"  and  **  i 
IleaTeu  high  ;*'  of  these  laot,  as  many  atanzafi  as  can  eaaUy  be  learned. 
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Blockings,  and  other  ordinary  garments.  These  must  be  had  at  any 
rate,  if  there  were  no  Christmas ;  or  the  family  were  heathens  or 
Mohammedans.  Books  or  pictures  may  be  given,  however — such  as 
the  children  like;  those  for  instance  of  Spekter,  Pocci,  Richter ; 
Grimm's  stories  for  children,  WackernageFs  reading  book ;  or  a  box 
of  tools,  &c.  The  Christmas  tree  should  not  be  turned  into  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  but  should  be  made  fantastically  beautiful  with  gilded 
apples  and  nuts,  stars  and  lilies.  At  its  foot  should  be  a  meadow 
with  a  pond,  in  which  should  be  swans  and  gold-fish ;  and  close  to  the 
trunk,  a  little  hut  with  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Christ-child,  adored  by 
the  shepherds  or  the  wise  men  of  the  east ;  and  over  the  hut  should 
be  seen  the  star. 

To  the  children,  the  whole  occasion  should  be  made  to  appear  like 
a  beautiful  dream,  quite  separated  from  their  daily  life.  With  this 
dream  upon  them  they  should  go  to  sleep,  and  should  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  the  festive  occasion. 

The  cheerful  Christmas  time  is  followed  by  the  very  different  pas- 
sion week.  During  this  time  should  be  read  at  family  prayers  the 
account  of  Christ's  passion ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  account  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  also  Isaiah,  chap.  53 ;  and  then  should  be  sung  the 
hymns,  "  0  Lamb  of  God,  <fec.,"  "  O  head  with  blood,  <fec.,*'  "  Wo 
thank  thee  now,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  for  us  wast  sacri- 
ficed,*' and  the  like.  And  the  children  should  learn  the  follow- 
ing texts  relating  to  Christ's  passion;  Isaiah,  chap.  53,  4,  5;  John, 
chap.  1,  29. 

But  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  instead  of  so  very  directly  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  history  of  the  Passion,  to  omit  indoctrinating 
them,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  impressions  which  they  will  derive 
from  family  worship,  reading  the  accounts  of  the  passion,  singing  the 
hymns  which  relate  to  it,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  their  home  and  their  life  during  the  passion- week. 

This  gloomy  and  dark  period  is  followed  by  the  brilliant  day  of 
Easter :  the  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  On  this  occasion  may 
be  sung  ** Jesus  my  trust;"  and  the  gospel  for  the  day  may  be  read. 

On  Ea<^ter  day  should  be  read  also  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1 
Corinthians,  on  victory  and  triumph  over  death,  and  on  the  joyful 
and  assure^}  hope  of  eternal  life,  with  a  reference  to  Christ  risen,  "the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  "  If  he  had  not  arisen,  then  the 
worid  had  been  lost.'* 

At  Easter,  also,  it  is  well  to  gire  the  little  ones  a  lamb  out  of  the 
toy-shop,  which  their  vivid  childish  fancy  will  regard  as  alive,  and 
they  will  take  as  much  care,  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  real  lamb.     When 
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the  childreo  are  older,  plajing  with  Easter-eggs  w  a  game  that  will 
amuse  them  for  a  good  while  before  the  daj  comes. 

If  the  quiet  period  which  precedes  Easter  is  reallj  passed  in  a 
peaceful  and  retired  manner,  the  children  will  from  an  early  age  ra- 
ccive  an  indelible  impression  of  the  alternations  of  rejoicing  and  grief 
in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  without  the  necessity  of  anj 
extended  verbal  explanation  of  the  difl'erence.  The  gospel  for  Easter- 
day,  and  the  sparkling  Easter  hymns,  will  fill  their  childish  bearta 
with  joy ;  and  if  as  at  Christmas,  innocent  childish  pleasures  are  pro- 
vided in  connection  witli  the  day,  the  Easter  festival  will  become  a 
time  of  the  greatest  rejoicing,  whose  profounder  significance  will  be- 
come every  year  more  clear  to  them,  as  will  in  like  manner  the  mora 
serious  meaning  of  the  preceding  passion-week. 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  spring  festival  of 
Whitsuntide,  some  expressions  of  the  psalmist  relating  to  adornmeots 
for  feasts.  At  this  time,  mothers  fa<ten  green  boughs  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  on  tlie  bed,  before  they  wake,  and  hang  on  them  flowers 
and  little  things,  that  will  please  them.  Old  persons  whose  parents 
observed  this  custom,  always  remember  the  delightful  feeling  with 
which  they  went  to  sleep  the  night  before,  and  looked  up  amongst 
the  green  boughs  in  the  morning. 

In  after  life,  these  three  chief  festivals  will  remain  in  our  memories 
of  childhood,  as  far  back  as  they  reach,  days  of  blessing,  mystery, 
and  holiness. 

There  are  other  Christian  festivals  which  have  descended  to  us  firom 
the  earliest  period,  which  might  well  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
family,  even  thuugh  they  are  ngt  by  the  church.  On  the  d»y  of  the 
Three  Kings,  the  gospel  of  the  .Adoration  of  the  Wise  Man  of  the 
East  might  be  read,  and  the  Christmas  tree  lighted  up  again  with  the 
hut  at  its  root  with  J(>se])h,  Mary  and  the  Christ-child,  and  the  wise 
men  adoring :  and  the  shining  star  over-head.*  St.  John*s  day  is  cele- 
brated in  many  parts  of  Germany,  by  hanging  over  the  door  gsirlandt 
of  flowers  gathered  for  the  purpose  the  day  Ix'fore.  Little  children 
have  also  a  wreath  bound  to  the  arm,  which  tliev  wear  to  church.  In 
other  places,  St.  John's  fire  is  lighted  on  some  elevated  place. 

In  like  manner,  St.  MicliaePs  day  should  remind  us  of  the  angels, 
especially  of  the  guardian  angels  of  our  children  ;  and  on  St.  Mar- 
tinis day,  we  should  til  the  children  the  story  of  the  charitable  bisliop^ 
and  should  remind  them  also  of  the  baptism  of  Martin  Luther  on 
that  dav. 

Itut  I  can  not  go  into  details  of  all  the  numerous  festivals  which  are 

*  TIte  pport  of  makiuj;  •  btaii-kknc  on  Uie  eve  of  thia  fiMtiTal  I*  wtll  known. 
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edebrated  in  bo  many  parts  of  Germany  for  the  children  or  by  all 
the  community.  Such  are  May-day,  when  the  children  sing  over  tho . 
departure  of  winter ;  the  spring  procession,  when  old  and  young,  the 
clergyman  at  their  head,  go  all  round  the  fields,  praying  for  the 
blessings  for  which  they  are  to  return  thanks  in  the  autumn ;  the 
harvest-home,  when  harvest  crowns  are  worn,  and  all  sing  joyously, 
*^Now  let  us  all  thank  God."  Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
country  will  remember  this  festival  with  pleasure. 

The  celebration  of  tlie  national  anniversaries  is,  and  i^hould  con- 
tinue to  be  sacredly  observed.  Above  all  should  every  German 
&mily  continue  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  the  account  of  that  glorious  day  should  be  read  over, 
patriotic  hymns  sung,  and  children  and  children's  children  thank  God 
for  their  escape  from  a  severe  servitude ;  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life  of  our  people.  Even  if  all  the  fires  on  the  mountain 
tops  should  go  out,  and  if  sinful  ingratitude  toward  God  and  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  a  sacred  strife,  and  a  stupid  indifference  to 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  the  father-land  should  dishonor 
thousands,  let  us  remain  faithful. 

"No!  bowsoe'er  may  alter 

The  chance  and  change  of  time,  « 

My  memory  ne'er  shall  falter 

From  thee,  thou  dream  sablime  !^' 

Children  take  great  delight  in  celebrating  their  birthdays.  We 
may  allow  to  their  natural  egoism,  the  pre-eminence  which  each  in 
turn  enjoys  on  his  own  birthday  ;  to  be  the  king  of  the  feast,  to  re- 
ceive the  presents,  to  enjoy  his  favorite  delicacies,  and  to  invite  his 
young  friends  to  visit  him.  But  still,  the  day  should  not  fail 
to  be  distinctly  made  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of 
the  past  year,  and  of  asking  a  further  blessing  upon  that  which  ia 
to  come. 

I  thus  make  some  allowance  for  the  egoism  of  children.  Ijut  it  is 
delightful  to  see  children  as  much  delighted  at  the  birthdays  of 
their  parents  as  at  their  own,  and  contriving  for  weeks  beforehand 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant,  and  to  provide 
presents. 

But  I  must  quit  the  subject.  Holidays  for  the  children,  if  interest 
b  felt  in   them,  are   cheerful   and  joyous   occasions  in   family  life. 

Yes  :  "  Iltjoice  in  the  Lord  ;  and  again  I  say,  rejoice."  Pleasures 
such  as  these  here  alluded  to  leave  no  bitter  taste  behind  ;  are  fol- 
lowed by  no  painful  and  sickly  feeling.     On  the  contrary,  they  vivify 
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both  soul  and  bodv,  and  refresh  and  strengthen  both  joang  and 
old. 

And  if  children  have  been  early  trained  to  partake  and  enjoy  sach 
pure  and  innocent  pleasares  as  these,  they  will,  when  grown  up,  be 
tormented  with  no  lust  after  destroying  and  impure  ones. 


iO  .     -V)  .     Juxlvr^, 
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XY.- CORNELIUS  CONWAY  FELTON. 


Since  the  sketch  in  the  American  Encyclopedia  was  written,  from 
which  most  of  the  dates  in  the  following  notice  are  taken,  Mr.  Felton 
has  been  made  President  of  Harvard  University.  Of  the  responsi- 
bilities, anxieties,  labors,  and  duties  of  the  office,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  speaking.  He  who  holds  it  is  the  head,  not  only  of  the  College, 
but  of  the  Law,  the  Theological,  the  Medical,  and  the  Scientific  schools, 
which,  together  with  the  College,  form  the  University.  Over  every 
department  he  is  expected  to  exercise  a  superintending  care.  Aided 
by  the  Corporation,  he  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  each,  and  of  the 
whole.  He  presides  at  Commencement,  at  all  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  undergraduates,  at  the  Visitations  and  other  public  exercises 
of  all  the  schools,  and  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
Corporation.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  college  before  the 
public  Every  parent  and  guardian  who  has  a  son  or  a  ward  in 
the  college  looks  to  the  President  for  information  as  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  holds  him  responsible  for  his  moral  welfare  and  intellectual 
progress.  Towards  each  pupil  he  is  expected  to  sustain  the  relation 
of  a  parent,  a  kind,  sympathizing,  watchful,  and  interested  friend. 

The  object  of  the  selections  here  given  is  to  show,  as  far  as 
posdblc  in  President  Felton's  own  words,  who  and  what  he  is. 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton  was  born  at  West  Newbury,  now 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1807.  He  left  Newbury  in  childhood,  and 
was  prepared  for  college  by  his  "  learned  and  revered  teacher,**  Mr. 
Simeon  Putnam,*of  the  Franklin  Academy  in  Andover.  He  entered 
college  in  1823.  "The  Greek  examiners  on  that  occasion  were  a 
distinguished  trio,  —  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
and  Dr.  Popkin,  —  two  of  whom  have  since  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  St  James." 

Soon  after  entering  college  he  "  resumed  an  independent  course 

of  Greek  studies^  already  commenced  under  his  former  teacher. 

Whenever  he  needed  advice  or  assistance,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Popkin, 

by  whom  it  was  always  freely  and  ably,  and  cheerfully  rendered.** 

Thus  it  happened  that  an  acquaintance  grew  up  between  them,  — 

very  unusual  in  those  times  between  the  scholars  and  the  profest- 

(98ff) 
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ors,  —  and  which  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,  which  lasted  lo 
the.  end  of  Dr.  Popkin's  life. 

While  in  coliejje  Mr.  Felton  was  distinguished  for  his  literary 
tastes,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  In  his  senior  year  he 
was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  **  Harvard  Register,"  a  students' 
periodical.  He  was  gniduated  in  1827,  and,  immediately  afterwards, 
was  en^ragod,  for  two  years,  in  conjimction  with  two  of  his  class- 
matc-s,  in  the  charge  of  the  Livingston  High  Sch<x)I,  in  (Jeiicseo, 
N.  Y.  His  two  friends  were  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  and  another, 
both  young  m(fn  of  great  promise,  and  both  afterwards  distinguished 
in  the  literary  world.  There  they  enjoyed  together  the  ''society 
of  that  region,  wliich,  being  njade  up  chiefly  of  the  families  of 
weahhy  hinded  gentry,  is  refined  and  agreeable  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  distinguished  for  a  boundless  and  elegant  hospitality, 
which  he  wlio  has  participated  in  can  never  forget." 

In  this  genial  society  Mr.  Fdton  seems  to  have  developed, 
perhaps  from  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  James  Wads  worth,  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  friend  of  education,  that  interest  in  the  common 
schools  which  he  has  always  continued  to  feel. 

In  1821)  Mr.  Felton  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard 
College,  Greek  tutor  in  the  following  year,  and  college  ()rofessor  of 
Greek  in  18i{2.  In  1834  he  succeeded  Dr.  Popkin  as  Eliot  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature,  the  duties  of  which  place  he  continued 
to  discharge  till  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency.  In  1833  he 
published  an  edition  of  Homer,  with  English  Notes,  and  Flaxman's 
Illustrations,  thus  taking  occasion  to  make  his  favorite  poet  a  teacher 
of  the  fine  ar:s,  and  to  associate  him  with  what  is  most  beautiful  and 
refined  in  human  culture. 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  he  says,  — 

**In  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  I  have  been  guided  by  my  rf  collections 
as  an  instructor,  and  have  .selected  those  pairsuges  for  comment  which  have 
appeared  to  me,  from  hcveral  years'  experience  in  the  cla>s-room,  most  to 
require  it.  I  have  consulted  freely  some  of  the  best  commentator>,  particu- 
larly lleyne  and  TroUopo.  The  notes,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  de^iJJned 
partly  to  explain  the  most  difficult  phrases,  allusions,  and  constructions, 
and  partly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  intrin*«ic  poetical  beauties 
of  the  Iliad.  My  wish  has  been  to  lead  the  young  student  to  read  the  poem, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  school-boy  conning  a  dull  lesson  to  be  '  construed  *  and 
♦parsed'  and  forgotten  when  the  hour  of  recitation  is  at  an  end,  but  in  the 
delightful  conseiouMiess  that  he  is  employing  his  mind  upon  one  of  the 
noble>t  monuments  of  the  genius  of  man.  Whatever  his  conclusions  may  be 
as  to  the  merits  of  partieulai  passage^  if  any  remarks  of  ipinc  should  chance 
to  excite  his  attintion  to  the  real  character  of  the  poem,  and  to  promote  a 
habit  of  analytical  criticism,  whether  his  opinions  agree  with  my  own  or  not, 
the  object  whivh  I  have  proposed  to  myself  will  be  accompli>hed.  A  faithful 
M»e  of  tlic  fiiammar  and  Lexicon  is.  of  cour>e,  of  primary  importance;  nor 
can  the  habit  of  constant  and  careful  verbal  analysis  be  too  strongly  incul- 
cated." 
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**  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  art  and  literature  of 
the  ancients  explain  each  other  to  a  degree  unknown  in  modern  times. 
There  wa*  a  peculiar  connection  between  them  ;  they  were  different  develop- 
nients  of  the  hame  idea^i  of  the  beautiful.  The  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  archi- 
tet-t,  each  shedding  light  upon  the  others,  wrought,  under  the  animating  im- 
pulse of  the  mo^t  di'lightful  country  and  climate,  with  a  common  sensibility 
to  the  beauty  of  proportion,  and  a  similar  abstinence  from  excess  in  means 
and  effw>cts  —  a  temperance  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  good  taste. 
Homer's  compositions  were  the  source  from  which  the  artists  of  Greece  drew 
their  ideal  forms  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes.  The  whole  compass  of 
anciint  poetry  was,  in  fact,  re^hapcd  in  the  marble  of  the  Grecian  sculptors, 
and  delineated  anew  on  the  canvtis  of  the  painters.  The  noble  figures  on  the 
Parthenon,  chiselled  under  tlie  eye,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of  Phidias,  the  broken 
remains  of  which  are  even  now  the  best  teachers  of  the  highest  style  in  the 
art,  spning  into  being  from  the  hame  kmd  of  inspiration  as  that  which  spoke 
in  the  rhapsodie.'^  of  Homer,  and  the  Tragedies  of  y£schylus  and  Sophocles. 
This  is  the  bond  which  holds  together  Grecian  art,  song,  and  philosophy,  in 
mimortal  uni^y  nnd  beauty.  It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  beyond 
the  words  and  forms  of  ancient  literature,  if  we  would  imderstand  it  in  a 
liberal  way ;  and  to  see  how  the  same  spirit  which  breathes  from  the  poet* s 
page  was  enibodii'd  in  the  works  of  the  artist.  To  represent  the  principle 
of  this  union  to  the  young  readers  of  Homer,  the  truly  Grecian  Illustrations 
of  Flaxmon  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  places." 


'*  The  questions  of  the  existi^nce  of  Homer,  the  original  unity  of  the  Iliad, 
the  mode  of  its  composition,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  delivered, 
are  touched  upon  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks.  I  will  merely  say  here,  that 
I  can  see  no  reason  to 'doubt  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  or  his  author- 
ship of  the  Iliad.  There  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  harmony  of  parts,  and  a 
consif«teney  among  the  different  situations  of  tlie  same  character,  which  mark 
the  whole  as  substantially  the  production  of  one  mind ;  but  of  a  mind  as 
comprehensive  as  the  forms  of  nature,  the  aspects  of  life,  and  the  powers, 
pro^Koisities,  and  passions  of  man,  —  of  a  genius  as  varied,  versatile,  tfnd 
dramatic  as  Shakspeare's." 

I 

Mr.  Felton's  Homer  h&s  passed  tlirough  several  editions,  with 
careful  revisions  and  emendations. 

Already,  in  ISSO,  Mr.  Felton  was  considering  the  important 
questions  of  the  best  order  of  studies.  He  concludes  a  review  of 
"Walker's  Geometry,  published  in  that  year,  thus:  — 

**In  parting,  we  have  only  one  word  more  to  say,  which  is,  that  the  study 
of  geometry,  in  our  opinion,  should  precede  that  of  algebra.  This  latter 
science  is  more  abstract  in  its  symbols,  and  requires  a  gp'cater  effort  of  purely 
inteltcctuul  labor  to  comprehend  it.  But  geometry  starts  from  notions  as 
simple  as  the  first  idea 5  of  arithmetic,  and  proceed.",  step  by  step,  clearly, 
irresistibly,  by  a  process  that  cannot,  with  an  ordinary  effort  of  attention,  be 
mistaken,  to  the  most  important  and  striking  truths.  The  imagination  is 
aided  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  and  thus  a  remarkable  and  happy  union  of 
ab>tract  reasoning  and  sensible  perception  renders  this  science  an  admirable 
exercise  for  the  yet  unfolding  intellect.  Take  that  mystery  in  arithmetic,  the 
doctrine*  of  the  hquarc  and  square  root;  trace  it  to  algebra,  and  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  light  dawns  upon  the  hitherto  impenetrable  darkness  that  enveloped 
it ;  but  v\  hen  the  pupil  advances  to  geometry,  all  difficulty  vanishes,  and  the 
mystery  is  made  as  clear  as  day.  And  so  of  others.  In  geometry  there  is 
no  such  darkness?  Let  its  principles  and  practice  bo  first  understood,  there- 
fore, and  they  will  serve  as  a  light  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  the  symbolical 
regions  of  numbers." 

His  idea  of  giving  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  in  connection 
with  a  liberal  culture  in  letters,  led  him  to  study  attentively  worki 
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on  art;  and  fVom  a  review  of  Dunlop's  History  of  the  Arts,  in 
1835,  come  the  following  extracts:  — 

**  Horatio  Greenough,  now  resident  in  Florence,  has  already  gained  a  wide 
and  well-deserved  renown.  A  few  years  ago  he  left  the  halls  of  Harvard 
University,  to  visit  the  land  of  art,  beauty,  and  song.  He  had  already  shown 
a  fine  eye  for  form,  and  his  imagination  was  teeming  with  creations,  which 
his  hand  was  destined,  at  a  future  day,  to  embody.  He  went  abroad  with 
the  advantage  of  a  thorough  literary  education,  which  he  had  wisely  perse- 
vered in  attaining.  With  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  full  of  poetry,  he 
sailed  to  Italy,  and  gave  himself  up  enthusiastically,  wholly,  to  sculpture, 
surrounded  by  the  gathered  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  genius.  He 
toiled  on  silently,  patiently,  fervently.  There  were  moments,  doubtless,  of 
anxious  thought  and  gloomy  foreboding.  But  he  lived  in  a  world  of  beauty, 
against  whose  splendors  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes ;  and  with  the  strong 
spirit  of  youth  and  ambition,  he  worked  on,  nor  abated  *  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope.' 

•*  The  first  original  work  of  Mr.  Greenough,  exhibited  in  this  country,  was 
the  group  of  •  Chanting  Cherubs.*  .  .  .  The  figures  represent  two  infant 
spirits,  or  cherubs,  about  to  begin  a  chant.  The  idea  of  sinless  childhood, 
free  from  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  in  the  act  of  praise  and  song  to  the 
new-bom  Saviour  of  man,  is  expressed  in  this  group  with  remarkable  sweet- 
ness, purity,  and  beauty." 

*•  We  have  since  been  gratified  with  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Greenough's 
genius  —  a  group  of  two  infants,  the  elder  of  whom  is  receiving  the  younger 
into  Paradise.  The  figures  are  moulded  after  the  fairest  and  fullest  form  of 
childhood.  Their  attitudes  are  marked  by  perfect  grace  and  freedom,  on 
whichsoever  side  they  are  viewed.  The  younger  spirit  is  gazing  into  the 
fiice  of  his  guide  with  an  expression  of  infantile  confidence  and  earnest 
inquiry.  Qua  nttne  abitis  in  hea  f  is  the  question  bursting  from  his  amazed 
and  happy  heart.  The  elder  exhibits  a  beautiful  blending  of  child-like  love- 
liness with  the  expanded  intellect  of  a  spiritual  being.  The  lines  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  are  those  of  humanity ;  but  the  broad  and  beautiful  forehead 
speaks  the  higher  intelligence  of  another  state.  A  spirit  sits  enthroned  upon 
it,  not  of  this  world." 

"  Mr.  Greenough  has  shown  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  genius.  He 
has  shown  a  high  creative  genius,  set  off  by  the  graces  of  refined  taste.  His 
industry  is  unwavering,  his  perseverance  unbroken.  He  has  a  correct  eye  for 
form,  a  skilful  hand  for  drawing,  and  superadds  to  the  other  excellences  of 
his  works  the  higher  excellence  of  soul  and  sentiment.  With  such  gifts 
of  genius  —  with  an  accomplished  education  —  with  the  untrammelled  freedom 
of  an  American  spirit,  Mr.  Greenough's  prospects  are  more  flattering  to  his 
ambition  than  those  of  any  artist  who  has  sprung  up  among  us." 

Mr.  Felton  is  always  conservative. 

•*  The  attempts  of  radical  reformers  in  education  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  classical  learning,  will  have  no  important  influence  on  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  the  classics  are  held.  Do  what  they  will,  the  first  venerable 
teachers  of  wisdom  and  masters  of  song  stand  at  the  cradle  of  the  intellectual 
culture  of  Europe.  Do  what  they  will,  the  ever-busy  mind  of  man  will  be 
curious  to  trace  the  course  of  human  thought  up  to  its  fountain  head  ;  and 
if  he  finds  there  pure  and  sparkling  waters,  fresh  from  the  living  springs  of 
Nature,  he  will  slake  the  thirst  of  his  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  utilitarian  entice- 
ments of  the  radical  reformer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

**  After  all,  the  main  argument  for  classical  studies  is  neither  the  necessity 
of  knowing  Greek  and  Latin,  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  nor  the 
adaptation  of  the  study  of  language  to  the  powers  of  childhood  and  youth. 
The  strongest  argument  lies  in  two  considerations  —  the  excellence  of  the  clas- 
sical authors,  taken  independently  of  every  thing  else,  and  the  fact  of  their 
antiquity.  As  works  of  taste  and  genius  they  stand,  if  not  at  the  head,  at 
least  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  literature.    The  authors  which  we  have  are 
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the  choice  authors,  the  picked  men  of  all  antiquity ;  and  within  their  narrow 
circle  we  have  the  best  representatives  of  every  species  of  literary  work. 
AVhen  letters  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  the  classics  became  the 
teachers  of  taste  and  elegance  to  the  reviving  intellect  of  Europe.  They 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  learned  education,  and  intermingled  with  the  de- 
lightful associations  of  the  dewy  morning  of  life.  Much  of  the  charm  and 
splendor  of  modem  literature  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  veins  of  golden 
tliought  which  run  through  every  part  of  its  structure,  from  the  inexhausti- 
ble mines  of  antiquity.  The  voice  of  British  eloquence  was  trained  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Rome ;  and  the  stately  song  of  Greece  sustained  the 
majestic  march  of  Milton. 

*'  But  there  is  much,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  fact  of  their  antiquity  to  claim 
our  respect.  One  of  the  most  foolish  whims  of  this  age  is  to  deride  a  love  of 
the  old.  Those  who  are  absurd  enough  to  do  so,  forget,  or  perhaps  never 
knew,  that  there  lies  deep  in  the  human  heart  an  inextinguishable  reverence 
for  the  past.  As  time  goes  on,  all  the  meannesses  that  encompass  human 
life  disappear,  and  the  grand  features  in  the  characters  of  the  ages  alone 
remain  as  objects  of  our  contemplation.  The  venerable  forms  of  antiquity 
stand  before  us  in  severe  relief,  and  we  bow  down  in  a  willing  homage  of  the 
heart  to  their  imutterable  majesty.  The  love  of  the  old  is  connected  with 
the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  past  is  sacred.  It  is  set 
beyond  the  revolutions  of  nature  and  the  shifting  institutions  of  man.  So 
much  of  beauty,  of  experience,  of  wisdom,  is  secure  from  the  touch  of  change. 
He  who  would  destroy  this  treasury  of  the  heart  and  mind,  by  rudely  assail- 
ing our  reverence  for  the  old,  would  rob  human  life  of  half  its  charm  and 
nearly  all  its  refinement.  Let  no  enthusiastic  student,  then,  permit  his  ardor 
to  be  chilled  by  the  fear  that  his  love  has  been  wasted  on  an  unreal  thing ; 
that  he  has  been  bewildered  by  an  idle  dream ;  and  that  he  has  lost  so  much 
precious  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  stirring  interests  of  the 
present ;  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  study  of  antiquity  has  a  noble 
power  to  elevate  his  mind  above  the  low  passions  of  the  present,  by  fixing  ita 
contemplations  on  the  great  and  immortal  spirits  of  the  past." 

••The  history  of  the  Greek  language  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  literary  investigation.  Men  of  the  clearest  judgment  unite  with  enthusi- 
astic scliolars  in  declaring  it  to  be  unrivalled  for  richness,  copiousness,  and 
strength.  The  old  Ionic  form,  with  its  sounding  combinations  of  voweU, 
gives  a  beautiful  and  liquid  flow,  while  its  happy  descriptive  and  imitative 
epithets  impart  the  liveliness  of  painting  itself  to  the  stately  hexameter. 
The  Doric  is  sweet  and  simple  in  pastoral  poetry,  but  rises  to  a  severe  gran- 
deur in  the  lyrics  of  Pindar,  and  the  choral  songs  of  the  tragedians.  The 
Attic  is  the  language  of  dramatic  dialogue,  history,  logic,  and  philosophy ; 
the  language  of  the  high-wrought,  impassioned  argument  of  Demosthenes, 
the  smooth  eloquence  of  Isocratcs,  the  refined  subtilty  of  Lysias ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  wire-drawn  reasonings  of  Socrates,  and  the  stem  truths  of 
iTiucydides.  Now,  whence  came  this  curiously  contrived  instrument  of 
human  thought?  What  strange  coincidence  of  happy  influences  wrought 
out  of  the  simple  elements  of  sound  its  extraordinary  variety  of  expressive 
powers  ?  What  finely  organized  people  first  gave  utterance  to  its  immortal 
harmonies  ?  From  what  region,  blessed  with  Heaven's  selectest  influence, 
came  they  to  the  shores  of  Greece  ?  These  are  questions  which  have  exercised 
the  M-its  of  the  acutcst  men,  and  the  learning  of  the  ablest  scholars,  but  with 
no  very  satisfactory  result."  • 

In  1836  he  takes  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  Alcestis 

of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  by  Professor,  now 

President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  to  give  his  views  upon  the 

place  the  classics  should  have  in  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

*•  But  as  a  good  education  now  means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  classical  learning  is  not  held  in  such  exclusive  estima- 

*  Review  of  79.  P.  Moore's  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Nortli 
American  Ucrksw,  1835. 
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tion  a9  it  hfls  been  in  times  gone  by.  Hence  some  people  are  naturally  led 
to  think  that  the  study  of  ancient  letters  is  fast  losing  the  public  r^ard. 
This  study  has  gone  through  a  change,  it  is  true,  but  a  change  leading  to  a 
broad  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  a  just 
as  well  as  liberal  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  classics.  The  endless  field  of 
modem  literature  is  opened  to  the  student  of  polite  letters ;  and  he  is  taught 
that  taste  and  genius  were  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Greeks  and 
Roman;*.  He  is  allowed  to  form  his  judgment  by  comparing  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  with  the  kindred  works  which  have  upon  them  tlie  fresli- 
ne-'S  and  glow  of  modern  thought.  Thus  he  may  set  Homer  by  the  side  of 
Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  or  the  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  mental  exercise 
involved  in  doin^  so  is  not  only  delightful  by  itself,  but  the  comparison  will 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  old  bard  of  Greece.  JBi^ 
chylus  and  Shakspcare  may  be  read  together;  and  the  lover  of  English 
poetry  will  be  at  least  entertained  by  the  beautiftil  analogies,  both  in  thought 
and  expression,  between  the  two  greatest  masters  of  tragic  passion.  Sopho* 
cles  and  Euripides  may  be  finely  illustrated  by  a  parallel  course  from  the 
dramatic  poems  of  Alfieri,  St'hiller,  and  Goethe,  as  well  as  by  the  curious 
contrast  of  the  miHcalled  classical  drama  of  France.  The  express  imitations 
of  the  classics,  by  the  poets  of  modem  Europe,  also  afford  the  tasteful  reader 
an  aj^reeablc  subject  of  comparison.  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  has  the 
dariiiir  sublimity  of  the  Prometheus  Bound.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tanris 
has  tlie  tenderness  of  Euri])idcs.  with  the  exquisite  finish  and  just  sense  of 
harmonious  proportion  which  belong  to  Sophocles.  The  Agamemnon,  An- 
tigone, Or«'stes,  and  Alcestis  of  Alfieri  bring  upon  the  scene  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  Attic  drama,  invested  anew  with  dramatic  life." 

*'  It  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  the  tasteful  reader  that  many  learned  com- 
mentators on  the  classics  have  been  wanting  in  some  of  the  qualities  most 
necrsNary  to  a  philosophical  criticism.  Spending  their  lives  in  the  study  of 
grammatical  niceties,  poring  fourteen  hours  a  day  over  manuscript  readings, 
and  conjectural  emendations,  and  choral  metre-»,  and  allegorical  interpretations, 
the  fountains  of  sx-mpathy  with  human  feeling  have  been  dried  up  in  their 
bo.-om>*,  the  majestic  forms  of  nature  have  become  lifeless  to  their  eyes,  and 
the  myriad  voices,  uttered  from  every  part  of  God's  world,  have  grown  un- 
meaning to  their  souls.  The  friendly  collision  of  mind  with  mind  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  the  genial  plow  of  thought  in  conversation,  the 
softenins:,  refining,  animating  influence  of  cultivated  society,  touch  no  respon- 
sive chord  in  their  hardened  natures.     For  thev, 

•  Horoft  of  li^ht,  their  Bcoln*;  have  forgot, 
Nor  to  tliclr  l«Ilc  orbs  doth  sijjlit  apponr 
Of  Riin,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
Or  nutn,  or  tcoman.^ 

• 

••They  think  every  hour  given  to  the  calls  of  friendship,  or  the  amenities 
of  life,  lost  to  the  world  because  it  is  lost  to  their  barren  studies.  They  are 
stiff,  dry,  formal,  pedantic ;  and  they  write  over  their  study  doors  such  sago 
apothegms  as  'Temporis  Aires  amici.'  How  can  such  people  feel  the  spirit 
of  tragedy,  or  understand  the  inspiration  of  the  lyric  muse  ?  There  have 
been  some  learned  commentators,  to  whom  these  remarks  will  not  apply. 
Mitseherlich's  notes  on  Horace  are  touched  with  the  delicate  taste  of  his 
author,  llej-ne's  commentary  on  Homer  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  antique 
poetry,  in  the  midst  of  an  amazing  mass  of  scholastic  erudition." 

Mr.  Felton  never  loses  sight  of  our  own  incomparable  literature. 
In  a  review  of  Ilovvitt's  Rural  Life  in  Enj2;land,  in  1840,  he  says,— 

•'ITiis  work  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment. It  has  other  and  higher  uses.  It  is  an  excellent  interpreter  of  many 
portions  of  English  literature  —  that  noble  inheritance  to  which,  thank  Ood, 
wc  Americans  are  born.  In  an  ancient  country  like  England,  the  habits  of 
the  pwple  assume  a  permanent  form  ;  century  after  century  rolls  away,  and 
opinions,  superstitions,  observances,  national  feelings,  are  scarcely  touched  by 
the  hand  of  time.    AU  thenc  are  the  choicest  materials  of  the  poet  and  the 
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writer  of  fiction ;  by  incorporating  them  into  his  works,  by  embellishing 
them  with  the  ornament  of  his  genius,  he  reaches  the  national  heart,  and 
lives  in  the  afil'ctionate  remembrance  of  generation  after  generation  of  his 
countrymen.  To  men  of  a  diffi'rent  nation  all  these  hues  of  nationality, 
which  constitute  some  of  the  highest  beauties  of  national  literature,  become 
faint  and  dim,  and  can  only  be  brought  out  by  careful  and  laborious  study ; 
as  we  come  to  perceive  the  exqui>ite  character  of  the  great  poetical  works  of 
antiquity  only  by  a  minute  investigation  of  the  national  manners,  arts  social 
usages,  and  mythologies,  under  whose  influences  they  were  produced.  But, 
though  we  do  not  stand  to  English  literature  in  the  relation  of  foreigners, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  require  not  a  little  of  this  sort  of  commentary, 
if  we  would  fully  appreciate  the  power  of  the  English  muse.  We  speak,  it 
is  true,  the  English  language,  and  we  have  in  general  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
cast  of  thought,  and  intellectual  pecidiarities,  with  our  English  brethren; 
still  we  have  been  so  Iftng  politically  independent,  we  arc,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  young  a  people,  and  we  have  had  so  little  time  to  settle  down  into  a 
fixed  national  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  cares  of  life,  with  which 
the  youth  of  a  nation,  like  the  youth  of  a  man,  is  so  closely  besieged,  that 
many  of  the  habits,  usages,  and  ceremonies,  whether  reliijious  or  social,  to 
which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  under  the  roof  of  the  old  homestead, 
have  faded  from  memory,  and  vanished  from  the  theatre  of  popular  life.  The 
most  national  of  the  Engli-^h  poets,  therefore,  appeal  to  feelings,  which 
among  us  are  nothing  but  feeble  traditions,  and  draw  illustrations  of  thrill- 
ing power  over  those  to  whom  they  are  more  immediately  addressed,  from 
sourcf*s  to  which  we  have  long  ceased  to  resort,  if  we  have  not  utterly  for- 
gotten them.  How  delightful,  then,  to  find  a  record  drawn  up  in  so  plea-^ing 
a  form,  of  those  ancient  customs,  which  have  moulded  the  character  of  the 
English  nation  during  so  many  centuries !  of  those  sports  and  festivals,  to 
which  our  mother  country  is  indebted  for  the  renowned  name  of  *  Merry 
England  * !  What  an  agreeable  light  is  shed  by  such  a  work  over  many  of 
the  rarest  beauties  of  British  poetry !  and  how  useful  the  guidance,  thus 
indirectly  afforded  to  the  American  reader,  who  roams  delighted  over  a  field 
so  familiar  and  yet  so  strange,  so  suggestive  of  the  deepest  home  feelings,  and 
yet  occa>ionally  so  obscure,  as  the  elder  literature  of  England  !  " 

In  1840,  a  translation  by  hira  of  MenzeFs  work  on  Gorman 
Literature,  in  3  volumes,  was  published  among  Ripley's  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Literature.  This  must  have  been  a  useful  labor, 
as  it  naturally  led  him  to  take  a  very  wide  view  of  German  litera- 
ture. Menzel  made  an  attack  so  violent  and  unrelenting  upon  the 
literary  character  of  Goethe,  that  lie  was  by  some  supposed  to  have 
vrritten  the  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  Goethe.  In 
reference  to  this  attack,  Mr.  Felton,  in  his  preface,  says,  — 

•*  Some  of  his  opinions  upon  the  moral  tendency  of  Goethe's  writings  must 
be  admitted  to  be  correct.  Some  of  the  poet's  heroes  are  such  as  Menzel 
represents  them  —  simply  contemptible  and  feeble  voluptuaries.  But  Menzel 
hais  not  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  poet  holds  these  up  as  models  of  ele- 
vated character,  or  as  personages  whom  it  would  be  desirable  for  any  body 
to  imitate.  It  is  true,  also,  that  some  of  Goethe's  works  are  worthless  and 
impure,  and  that  the  beauty  of  delineation,  which  adorns  the  story  of  the 
Elective  Affinities,  does  not  afford  the  least  excuse  for  its  licentiousness. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  passages  of  his  other  writings  arc  of  exceed- 
ingly loose  morality.  Now,  upon  all  these  offences,  let  the  moral  judgment 
of  mankind  pass  its  most  indignant  sentence  of  condemnation.  They  are 
utterly  without  excuse ;  and  it  is  trifling  with  the  great  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  —  it  is  tampering  with  the  most  sacred  of  human  feelings.  — 
k  is  paltering  with  the  meaning  of  terms  which  express  the  moral  convictions 
and  common  sense  of  mankind, —  to  set  up  any  apology  or  palliation  for  them. 
Their  odious  character  can  be  softened  down  by  no  *  testhctic  *  disguises ;  theii 
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essential  baseness  can  be  cloaked  by  no  outward  garb  of  poetic  beauty.    Thej 
are  disgusting  and  infamous ;  let  them  alone. 

«*  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  his  poems  arc  wholly  free  &om  moral  objections,  and  breathe  the 
purest  spirit  of  art.  We  must  remember  that  by  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  life  was  filled  up  with  poetical  creations  and  scientific  pursuits.  Scarcely 
a  department  of  human  inquiry  that  was  not  subjected  to  his  curious,  search- 
ing gaze.  From  the  minutest  facts  of  natural  science,  up  to  the  broadest  and 
most  magnificent  views  of  the  universe,  his  versatile  genius  freely  and  boldly 
ranged.  The  example  he  set  of  devotion  to  all  the  interests  of  civilization  — 
of  an  industry  that  never  tired  —  of  a  watchfulness  that  never  slumbered,  in 
the  regions  of  art,  and  poetry,  and  science,  —  ought  to  be  received  as  some 
compensation  for  the  indifference  he  is  accused  of  having  shown  towards 
what  are  called  the  great  political  interests  of  the  world  ;  for  it  may  well  be 
a  question  to  the  reflecting  man,  whether  he  cannot  minister  more  success- 
fully to  the  happiness  of  the  race  by  recalling  their  thoughts  to  the  humaniz- 
ing influence  of  letters  and  art,  than  by  plunging  headlong  into  every  politi- 
cal controversy  which  agitates  his  age  ?  We  arc  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
life  of  man  has  higher  aims  than  the  common  objects  of  party  warfare. 
Most  of  the  questions  that  stir  up  our  passions  so  violently  at  the  moment, 
will  vanish  like  passing  storms ;  but  the  works  of  the  artist  and  the  poet, 
wrought  by  him  in  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  his  genius,  shine  on  forever, 
like  the  everlasting  stars,  when  those  storms  have  swept  away.  A  century 
hence,  and  who  will  speak  of  the  petty  controversies  of  the  present  day.  and 
the  petty  actors  who  have  carried  them  on  ?  And  who  will  not  speak  of 
Goethe,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  ? " 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Felton  gave  to  the  public  a  Greek  Reader, 
containing  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from  Greek  authors,  with 
English  notes  and  a  vocabulary ;  this  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Professor  Felton  evidently  had  a  sincere  respect  for  F.  Jacobs,  and 
the  admiration  and  veneration  of  a  pupil  towards  his  master  for  the 
great  American  Greek  scholar.  Yet  these  did  not  prevent  him 
from  substituting  his  own  excellent  Greek  Reader  for  that  of  Jacobs, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Professor  Everett.  The  change  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  and  pride  by  many  a  lover  of  Greek ;  and 
tlie  very  names  of  the  authors,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  in  Professor  Felton's  Reader,  in  place  of  Plutarch  and 
Strabo  in  Jacobs*s,  and  the  names  of  Homer,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes, Moschus,  and  others,  in  the  poetical  part,  vindicate  the 
change.  In  1841  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  since  revised  and 
republished  in  England.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  pleasant  review 
of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Social  Life  in  Germany,  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
Germans  themselves:  — 

••  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Gorman  literature  has  come  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  Europe  and  America.  We  may 
lament  over  this  fact,  or  rejoice  at  it,  according  to  our  several  points  of  view ; 
but  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  its  existence.  It  is  thrust  upon  our 
notice  at  every  corner  of  the  street ;  it  stares  us  in  the  face  from  the  pages  of 
everj'  literary  journal.  All  the  sciences  o^^ti  the  power  of  that  influence ;  on 
poetry  and  criticitra  it  acts  still  more  sensibly.  Theology  is  putting  on  tuch 
a  foreign  look,  that  we  scarcely  recognize  our  old  acquaintance  under  her 
masquerading  Teutonic  gurb.     Even  our  good,  honcbt,  old-fashioned  Englifth 
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language  has  caught  the  infection,  and  from  time  to  time  attempts  to  imitate 
the  inoescribable  tricks,  the  fantastic  capers,  the  elephantine  dances  of 
her  High  Dutch  country  cousin.  Where  all  this  will  end,  it  passes  the  wit 
of  man  to  know.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  our  Spensers,  our  Miltons, 
our  Shakspeares,  and  our  Walter  Scotts  at  least. 

••  In  such  a  state  of  the  intellectual  world,  we  arc  interested  to  know  all 
we  can  about  this  extraordinary  people.  They  are  incessantly  toiling  in  the 
great  intellectual  workshop  of  the  world ;  the  productions  of  their  great  ener- 
gies are,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  old,  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the 
age.  Do  these  people  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
or  have  they  some  principle  of  vitality  denied  to  other  mortals,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  task  their  intellects  beyond  other  men,  without  the  terrible 
penalties  which  the  rest  of  the  world  have  to  pay — the  penalties  of  hypo- 
chondria, dyapepsy,  broken-down  bodies,  and  enleebled  minds  ?  How  is  it 
that  a  dense  population  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  with  innumerable  princely, 
ducal,  archducal  houses,  —  Highnesses,  Serone  Highnesses,  *  thoroughly  illus- 
trious *  without  end,  —  to  support ;  with  all  the  restraints  of  etiquette,  the 
hitherto  impassable  barriers  that  have  sex)arated  class  from  class,  with  but 
little  commerce,  wid  with  comparatively  scanty  resources  of  fortune ;  how  is 
it  that  such  a  population  have  become  the  most  cosmopolitan  people  on  earth ; 
have  absorbed  the  intellectual  influences  of  all  other  nations  into  their  own 
being ;  have  become  the  *  cousin  Germans,'  as  they  have  wittily  been  called, 
of  all  the  world ;  have  gone  back  to  the  remotest  period,  and  breathed  into 
its  drv  bones  the  breath  of  life ;  have  restored  the  buried  forms  of  classical 
and  Oriental  antiquity ;  have  explored  the  mysteries  of  every  science,  and  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  every  art,  with  an  industry  and  enthusiasm  hitherto 
unheard  of  and  unseen  } " 

In  the  same  year,  also,  in  a  review  of  "Wright^s  Translations  of 

La  Fontaine,  he  speaks  of  the  French  language  and  of  translation 

as  follows :  — 

"  A  great  and  peculiar  genius,  like  La  Fontaine,  would  have  moulded  any 
language  to  his  purpos^.  Had  he  been  of  German  birth,  the  language  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  would  have  thrown  aside  its  elephantine  awkwardness 
half  a  century  before  it  actually  did.  But  still  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  singular  felicities  of  his  position,  that  the  polished  language  of  France 
was  his  mother  tongue.  Step  by  step  that  admirable  language  had  grown  to 
be  the  most  refined  in  Europe,  the  language  of  polite  society,  of  letters,  and 
diplomacy,  all  over  Christendom ;  the  conversation  and  writings  of  the  best 
"wits  of  the  modern  world  had  enriched  it  with  the  most  expressive  idioms 
and  the  most  inimitable  graces.  The  genius  of  wit  and  repartee  had  selected 
it  for  his  own.  An  almost  Athenian  fastidiousness  of  taste  had  removed 
every  trace  of  rusticity  and  barbarism,  and  that  unequalled  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  vivacity  of  intellectual  sensation,  for  which  Frenchmen  have 
always  been  distinguished,  stamped  upon  it  a  crystalline  transparency,  which 
the  mystifications  of  Madame  de  Stafil,  and  the  dark  abominations  of  her 
successors  of  the  Romantic,  Satanic,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Sand  schools, 
have  not  been  able  materially  to  lessen  or  dim.  Even  German  metaphysics 
has  tried  its  power  upon  the  French  language  in  vain.  We  can  never  misun- 
derstand the  French  writers,  even  of  the  new  philosophical  schools;  we 
always  see  through  them,  and  understand  perfectly  their  meaning,  when  they 
have  any,  and  their  no-meaning,  when  they  have  none.  It  is  a  desperate 
undertaking  for  a  Frenchman  to  set"  up  for  obscure,  mysterious,  and  tran- 
scendental ;  the  words  of  his  languaj!;e  will  not  lend  their  aid,  and,  like  a 
flock  of  turkeys,  refuse  to  travel  after  dark.  The  best  qualities  of  this  lan- 
guage were  fully  brought  out  in  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
wIk)  had  dra^Ti  around  his  court  an  assemblage  of  men,  the  like  of  whom 
France  has  never  seen  since.  We  may  complain  that  the  French  literature 
of  that  time  is  inferior  in  passionate  earnestness  to  the  productions  thrown 
upon  the  world  in  the  present  revolutionary  age.  But  what  French  trage- 
dian can  the  romantic  school  set  up  against  Racine,  in  whose  works  all  the 
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charms  of  the  most  polished  style  are  found  in  their  highest  perfection? 
What  comedian,  —  we  do  not  say  of  the  present  age,  but  of  all  modem  times, 
—  in  wit,  and  the  most  felicitous  drawing  of  human  character,  and  the  most 
pungent  satire  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  approaches  Moliere  ?  It 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  late  French  literature,  in  prose  or  in  poetry, 
can  compare,  in  any  of  the  highest  excellences  of  thought  and  stj'le,  with  the 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  then,  as  to 
decency,  and  decorum,  and  grace,  the  writers  of  that  time  were  angels  of  light 
compared  to  the  Paul  de  Kocks  and  the  George  Sands  of  the  present." 

••  We  are  not  among  those  who  think  a  paraphrase  is  a  translation.  We 
do  not  think  it  the  translator's  duty  to  give  us  what  he  supposes  his  author 
would  have  written,  had  he  written  in  English,  for  this  is  precisely  what  the 
translator  can  never  know.  It  is  his  plain  duty,  as  we  conceive,  to  let  us 
know  what  his  author  has  actually  written,  as  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be ;  not  violating,  of  course,  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage into  which  he  translates,  while  doing  so.  We  do  not  admit  that  the 
Kngli>h  language  is  incompetent  to  this  task.  It  is  rich  enough  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  any  foreign  author,  who  hus  a  fund  of  solid  thought  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  a  faithful  translation.  Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  from  the  racy  primeval  expressions  of  Chaucer  to 
the  affluent  harmonies  of  Spenser,  —  the  all-embracing,  all- describing,  all- 
expressive  forma  of  Shakspeare,  —  the  majestic  music  of  Milton,  which  made 
his  mother  tongue  search  her  coffers  round  and  round,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousand-fold  varieties  of  later  prose  writers  and  poets,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  all  the  phases  of  human  thought,  from  the  broadest  farce  up  to  the  sub- 
liraest  conceptions  of  genius,  may  be  furnished  with  suitable  expression  from 
the  storehouses  of  our  mother-English  speech."  • 

*♦  We  believe  tlie  English  language  fully  capable  of  giving  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  any  foreign  author  who  is  worth  representing  at  all ;  not  only 
of  what  that  author  would  have  said,  had  he  been  an  Englishman,  but  of 
what  he  did  say,  being  what  he  was.  We  should  not  have  to  go  far  to  prove 
t}ic  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  numerous  translations,  by  Longfellow,  from 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish ;  as  well  as  from  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin,  prove  that  only  three  requisites  are  wanting 
to  make  a  perfect  translator,  —  requisites  which  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
thought  unreasonable  for  insisting  upon,  —  namely,  genius,  learning,  and 
industry.  Where  these  are  found,  be  sure  the  English  language  will  do  its 
part  towards  making  your  translation  a  good  one." 

In  1842,  in  a  review  upon  CIai;sical  Learning  in  England, 
he  thus  advocates  a  fuller  and  higher  course  of  studies  in  our 
colleges :  — 

*'  To  our  shame  it  must  be  confessed  that  classical  studies  have  been  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States  with  little  comparative  success.  We  have  indi- 
vid'.inl  scholars  among  u-*  of  distinguished  acquisitions  —  men  who  stand  upon 
a  level  with  the  best  scholars  of  Europe.  A  steady  progress  is  making  towards 
a  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect.  Schools  are  improving,  books  are 
multiplyinsj,  and  college  courses  are  becoming  more  complete.  But  we  fear 
th'»  great  body  of  what  are  liumorou>ly  called  our  educated  men  would  make 
hut  a  poor  figure  at  present  by  the  side  of  the  eorre-pondinu:  classes  in  the 
other  great  civilized  nations.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  the  defects  in 
our  hurried  systems  of  public  education  will  not  in  time  work  out  their  own 
remedy. 

*'  We  have  no  idea  that  American  gentlemen  will  submit  forever  to  the 
imputation  of  inferiority  in  those  intellectual  accomplishments  from  which 
life  borrows  its  grace  and  lustre ;  or  that  they  will  consent  to  stand  apart 
from  those  beautiful  associations  of  scholarship,  drawn  from  the  common 
sources  of  ancient  letters,  which  bind  together  the  cultivated  mind^  of  all  die 
European  races  into  an  intellectual  brotherhood.     Butmany  of  the  prevailing 

*  North  American  Review,  vol.  53,  p.  dOS-610. 
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Tices  of  our  society  might  be  corrected  more  speedily  than  seems  likely  at 
present.  Why  should  our  young  men  be  in  such  a  hUrry  as  they  universally 
are  to  rush  into  the  business  and  professions  of  life  ?  Why  should  they  not  be 
content  to  pass  two  or  three  more  years  in  filling  their  minds  with  tlie^jeas- 
ures  of  elegant  literature ;  with  classical  learning  ^^yoi^  ■  whicl^'^ 
courses  of  mo.-^t  American  colleges;  with  historical  read^.^  _  .  i'^^,«irtand 
intellectual  philosophy  ?  No  satisfactory  reason  ccrtaiTii  i  ■  ■  ^  .  "^signed, 
except  the  temptations  in  the  shape  of  rapidly  accumulating  Mcalth,  or  early 
notoriety  —  those  two  monstrous  cheats,  those  pernicious  dreams,  —  ovXoi 
Srcf^bi,  —  which  lead  astray  so  early  into  paths  of  toil  and  peril  the  best 
intellects  of  the  republic." 

In  1843  he  aided  Professor  Sears  (now  President  Sears,  of 
Brown  University)  and  Professor  Edwards  in  the  preparation  of  a 
work  on  classical  subjects,  mostly  translated  from  the  German. 
The  translations  from  Jacobs  are  by  Professor  Felton. 

In  1844  he  united  with  Professor  Beck  in  bringin'?  out  a  trans- 
lation  of  Munk  upon  the  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  experience  of  modern  times,  in  all  civilized  nations,  shows 
very  conclusively  that  the  best  foundation  yet  discovered  for  a  broad, 
high,  thorough,  manly  education,  is  to  be  laid  in  a  familiar  acfiuaint- 
ance,  early  obtiiined  by  resolute  drilling,  in  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ;  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  thorough  and  exten- 
sive the  better.  But  this  drilling  may  be  somewhat  modified.  It  is 
one  of  the  admirable  features,  well  deserving  to  be  imitated,  in  the 
system  of  some  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  to  have  two  courses  of 
study  pursued,  successively,  in  widely  different  ways.  One  is  the 
exact,  severe,  thorough  study  of  certain  authors  or  selections,  till  they 
have  become  as  a  part  of  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  constitute  the 
stable  foundation  for  his  knowledge  of  a  language,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  a  formative  discipline ;  the  other  is  a  cursory  reading  of 
large  portions  of  an  author,  to  get  glimpses  of  his  style  and  mode 
of  thinking,  and  something  of  the  substance  of  his  thoughts. 

A  similar  course  would  not  be  bad  for  any  self-educated  scholar* 
He  might  ground  himself  upon  a  thorough,  profound  study  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language,  or  both,  and  when  his  habits  were 
formed,  and  the  principles  of  his  thoughts  fixed  and  matured,  lie 
might  delightfully,  and  to  good  purpose,  expatiate  over  a  tliousjind 
fields  of  literature.  But  woe  to  his  future  scholarship  if  he  attempt 
the  discursive  method  before  he  has  pursbed  the  exact  and  phi- 
losophical. 

Something  like  this  course  seems  to  have  been  successfully  taken 
by  l^rofessor  Felton.  lie  had  made  himself  a  thorough  Greek 
scholar,  and  had  fixed  his  habits  by  long-continued,  faithful,  and 
laborious  teaching.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors,  and  as  a  relaxa- 
tion, saying  to  himself,  with  Chancellor  d*Aguesseau,  Changement 
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etude  est  un  delassement  pour  tnoij  he  takes  a  survey  of  all  the 
most  inviting  fields  of  modem  literature  and  art,  and  brings  home 
nol  only  flowers,  but  rich  and  mellow  fruits,  from  them  all.  Simi- 
iSi  -tureof  *  the' !  ^^  been  led  to  take  of  scientific  pursuits,  by  his 
kind  re^J}{L'^f«r~Guyot,  and  by  his  friendship  for  Agassiz  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  science  at  Cambridge. 

In  this  way  he  assisted  his  friend,  Professor  Longfellow,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  which  appeared 
in  1845,  preparing  the  greater  part  of  the  biographical  notices. 

He  always  recurs  with  delight,  and  with  an  appreciating  spirit,  to 
art,  in  the  highest  forms  in  which,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  it  has 
exhibited  it=elf.  In  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  review  of  Rao- 
zynski's  Modern  Art  in  Germany,  he  thus  speaks  of  Washington 
Allston :  — 

*•  While  we  write  these  sentences,  our  thoughts  are  drawn  irresistibly  to  the 
loss  we  have  recently  suffered  in  the  death  of  Washington  Allston.  He  was 
an  artist  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  For  many  years  he 
held  undisputed  preeminence  among  the  American  painters.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  finished  literary  education,  having  studied  and  taken  his  degrees  at  the 
University  in  Cambridge ;  and  through  his  whole  life  his  leisure  was  adorned 
by  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  The  best  authors  in  several  languages  were 
as  ^miliar  to  him  as  the  great  models  in  his  art ;  his  taste  in  literature  was  as 
exquisite  as  that  which  is  shed  over  the  immortal  productions  of  his  peneiL 
Some  of  his  published  poems  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  American  htera- 
ture.  Every  reader  Is  familiar  with  his  magnificent  Ode  to  England  and  Amer- 
ica. As  a  poet,  he  showed  a  most  delicate  imagination,  an  exquisite  purity  of 
thought,  the  finest  susceptibility  to  the  harmonies  of  language,  and  extraor- 
dinary power?  of  expression.  A  collection  of  his  pieces,  including  the  littl^ 
volume  published  by  him  many  years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print,  and  the 
poems  he  has  since  written,  would  be  a  precious  addition  to  the  treasures  of 
American  poetry.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  the  romance  of 
Monaldi.  The  style  of  this  work  is  flowing,  melodious,  picturesque,  and 
beautifully  finished ;  many  of  its  scenes  are  wrought  up  with  a  terrible 
power  ;  more  of  them  sparkle  with  all  the  graces  of  imagination  and  taste. 
ITiere  are  j)aragraphs  in  that  book  in  which  the  very  soul  of  the  author 
seems  to  pour  itself  out  in  strains  of  the  richest  melody  ;  there  are  innumer- 
able passages  of  such  graphic  beauty,  that  no  other  hand  could  have  traced 
them  but  his  whose  marvellous  cunning  painted  for  all  coming  time  the 
Beatrice,  Ilosalie  and  Amy  Robsart. 

*'  We  are  incompetent  to  trace  his  character  as  an  artist ;  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  state  our  own  impression  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge 
of  assumption  or  arrogance.  We  have  always  felt,  in  the  presence  of  AUston's 
pictures,  that  they  were  stamped  with  a  sublime  genius  and  all  nobleness  of  soul. 
They  are  marked  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  conception  which  are  so  strongly 
expressed  in  his  lit»Tnry  works.  A  beautiful  and  lofty  ima<nnation  and  a  spirit 
of  generous  morality  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Our 
souls  are  toiiched,  no  less  than  our  fancy ;  mc  learn  lessons  of  purity,  as  well 
as  stamp  upon  our  men.ories  the  images  of  unapproachable  beauty,  whencTer 
we  contcm])late  his  uoiks.  His  coloring  was  celebrated,  even  in  his  youth, 
while  he  formed  one  of  that  glorious  company  of  artists  in  the  Eternal  City 
to  whom  the  revival  of  art  in  these  latter  davs  is  due.     The  >*Titer  of  a  most 

m 

able  chaj)ter  on  the  arts  in  modem  Rome,  in  Bunsen's  great  work,  expreasly 
pays,  that  Allston's  coloring  approaches  nearer  that  of  the  old  Italian  masters, 
than  the  colorinij  of  any  other  painter  of  the  age.  The  opinion  pronounced 
on  his  early  pictures  has  been  strengthened  by  the  noble  productions  of  hii 
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pencil  that  have  since  appeared.  In  drawing  and  composition  he  was  equally 
skilful  and  learned.  We  have  seen  compositions  of  his,  which  have  never 
been  executed  in  colors,  of  the  most  delicate  beauty.  .The  genius  of  AUston 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  our  nation.  His  relation  to 
American  art  was  peculiar,  and  unlike  that  of  any  other  great  artist  to  art  in 
any  country.  He  never  formed,  or  apparently  attempted  to  form,  a  school ; 
he  never  headed  a  party ;  he  never  felt  any  one  of  the  bad  pai-sions  which  so 
often  disturb  the  harmony  of  poets  and  artists.  His  devotion  to  his  art  had 
uo  reference  to  personal  aims,  selfish  pursuits,  or  vanity,  or  ambition.  It  was 
simply  following  out  the  instincts  of  his  nature.  In  it  he  found  his  happi- 
ness. He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation  ;  fair  forms,  of  transcendent 
beauty,  radiant  with  the  hues  of  heaven,  surrounded  him  in  his  daily  life ; 
and  among  them  his  gentle  sjnrit  moved,  with  them  conversed,  and  from  them 
borrowed  the  immortal  colors  in  which  his  own  lovely  creations  are  clothed. 
To  other  artists  he  stood  in  relation  of  friend.  He  was  regarded  by  them  all 
with  singular  affection  and  veneration.  No  rivalry  ever  existed  between  him 
and  any  other  human  being.  He  pursued  his  own  ideal,  which,  like  the  line  of 
the  horizon,  ever  retreated  before  him  ;  and  this  was  the  only  form  of  ambi- 
tion it  was  possible  for  him  to  indulge.  He  judged  the  works  of  other  artists 
with  a  genial  and  appreciating  spirit,  entering  into  their  purpose,  and  point- 
ing out  their  excellences  with  a  single  eye  to  art,  and  not  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  self.  We  never  heard  of  his  having  an  enemy,  either  in  or  out  of  his 
profession.  In  his  presence,  the  pettishness  of  the  irritable  race  ceased  its 
feeble  and  foolish  pranks.  His  calm  wisdom,  the  serenity  of  his  soul,  sub- 
dued all  passion  and  harmonized  all  discords.  Where  he  moved,  peace  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  and  the  spontaneous  love  of  all  hearts  surrounded  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  being  from  another  world. 

*•  Mr.  Allston's  conversation  was  singularly  attractive.  The  Graces,  seeking 
a  shrine,  certainly  chose  his  soul  for  their  temple.  His  peculiar  and  striking 
personal  appearance  can  never  be  forgotten.  His  tall  and  slender  figure,  his 
pale  countenance,  the  towering  pile  of  his  forehead,  his  regular  and  pleasing 
features,  his  large  hazel  eye,  the  venerable  locks  that  waved  in  the  solemn 
beauty  of  silvered  age  from  his  shapely  head,  formed  in  their  combination  an 
image  which  he  who  has  once  seen  must  see  forever.  His  manners  were 
mild,  sincere,  urbane,  and  warm,  expressing  all  the  blended  softness,  grace, 
and  dignity  of  his  character.  His  voice  was  the  gentlest  utterance  that  ever 
mortal  spoke  in.  Of  late  it  had  been  enfeebled,  and  made  somewhat  indis- 
tinct by  long  and  severe  ill  health ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  listen  very 
attentively,  and  to  sit  near  him,  to  hear  all  that  he  said.  Night,  deep  night, 
was  his  most  genial  time  for  conversation.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  his 
small  parlor,  with  two  or  three  friends  around,  and  a  temperate  glass  before 
him,  the  perfume  of  his  favorite  cigar  wreathing  about  his  classical  head,  he 
would  pour  out,  in  a  rich,  low  tone,  the  copious  stream  of  anecdote,  remark, 
refined  criticism  on  literature  or  art,  keen  but  kindly  humor,  and  satire,  or 
ghost  story,  which,  as  he  related,  he  more  than  half  believed  himself,  and 
made  his  hearer  believe  entirely.  The  airy-footed  hours  passed  noiseless  and 
imheeded ;  and  when  returning  consciousness  warned  the  circle  that  midnight 
had  long  since  departed,  each  listener  sij^hed  to  think  the  night  so  short,  so 
potent  was  the  enchantment  that  held  him  in  its  thrall.  We  look  back  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure  on  many  such  scenes  ;  but  we  bear  in  especial  remem- 
brance a  succession  of  evenings  the  very  last  winter,  in  which  the  great  artist 
condescended  to  read  to  us,  in  company  with  a  poet  whose  genius  has  illus- 
trated the  literature  of  the  country,  a  series  of  discourses,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, on  the  theory,  principles,  and  practice  of  art.  They  appeared  to 
embody  the  experience,  study,  and  reflection  of  his  whole  artist's  life,  and 
were  written  with  marvellous  beauty  and  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing and  impressive  thing  to  hear  that  beloved  and  venerated  person,  after 
making  all  his  peculiar  arrangements,  —  placing  his  li^^lits  each  in  a  certain 
position,  —  setting  his  footstool  between  his  chair  and  the  fire,  —  warming  his 
feet,  —  lightini;  his  cigar,  and  reducing  his  manuscripts  to  order,  —  read  on, 
hour  after  hour,  pausing  occasionally  to  answer  a  question,  or  explain  a 
point,  those  masterly  expositions  clothed  in  the  richest  forms  of  language ; 
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at  one  moment  stating  some  profound  principle  with  oxtraordinary  power,  at 
another  illustrating  it  with  incomparable  beauty ;  then  describing  a  favorite 
masterpiece  of  painting  with  such  feeling  and  pictorial  skill,  that  sight  itself 
could  scarcely  surpass  the  liveliness  of  the  impression  his  description  made ; 
his  large,  mysterious  eye  gro^idng  larger  with  the  interest  of  his  subject,  his 
Toice  increasing  in  volume  and  strength,  his  pale  countenance  transfigured  by 
his  kindling  soul  to  an  almost  supernatural  expression,  until,  as  he  uttered 
passage  after  passage  of  harmonious  and  magnificent  discourse,  he  seemed  to 
become  the  inspired  prophet,  declaring  a  new  revelation  of  the  religion  of  art. 

••  The>e  discourses,  we  understand,  are  left  unfinished ;  when  published,  as 
of  course  they  will  be  at  a  proper  time,  we  predict  that  they  will  make  a  new 
era  in  the  criticism  of  art.  "VVe  know  of  nothing  in  the  literature  of  this 
subject  which  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  them  in  profoundness, 
beauty,  and  truth.  They  exhibit  the  powers  of  AUston  in  a  new  and  admira* 
ble  lit;ht,  and  will  do  honor  even  to  his  illustrious  name. 

«•  AVhat  a  singular  harmony  there  was  between  the  genius,  the  character, 
the  pursuit'',  and  the  death  of  Allston  !  The  serene  close  of  his  days  gave  the 
fini-hini?  touch  to  the  picture  of  his  life.  He  died  sitting  in  the  same  chair 
from  which  he  had  so  often  delightcKi  his  friends  by  his  conversation,  and 
after  death,  not  a  feature  of  that  sweet  face  was  discomposed ;  but  he  lay 
beautiful  in  death  as  he  had  been  beautiful  in  life,  like  some  gracioiis  work 
of  art,  just  finished,  and  just  beginning  its  silent  immortality." 

In  1847  ;Mr.  Felton  published  editions  of  the  Panegyrics  of  Isoc- 
rates,  and  of  the  Agamemnon  of  jEschylus,  with  introduction  and 
English  notes.  A  second  edition  of  the  former  appeared  in  1854,  and 
of  the  latter  in  1859.  To  the  Agamemnon  he  seems  to  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  with  a  large  amount  of  critical  learning.  In  the 
notes  he  shows,  as  he  is  always  doing,  the  advantage,  to  a  critic  and 
teacher,  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  modern  poets.  Years 
afterwards,  in  his  journey  in  Greece,  we  find  him  settling  important 
critical  questions  in  the  Agamemnon  by  an  examination,  on  the 
spot,  of  the  scene  chosen  by  the  poet. 

Profes-or  Felton's  opinions  upon  national  aggression,  and  upon 
war,  are  given  in  a  review  of  Sumner's  Orations,  published  in  1 845. 

"  Rut  of  all  the  influences  from  which  our  country  has  the  most  to  fear, 
the  moxt  dangiTous  i-*  the  passion  for  territorial  aggrandizement  even  at  the 
peril  of  war.  The  whole  past  history  of  the  world  is  but  one  continued  and 
terrible  Ifpon  upon  this  appalling  subject.  And  yet  men  will  not  lenm 
MiAdoin  from  the  sutforings  of  others :  thi.»  present  age  is  ready  to  pliuigc  into 
the  frMuo  f;)ily  and  tlif*  >.anie  wickedness  that  have  desolated  so  much  of  the 
pa-it.  And  in  fnll  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  whoso  popula- 
tion is  j^nnk  in  hopeless  poverty  by  the  vast  accumulations  of  debt  which 
have  crown  up  in  a<jes  of  warfare,  our  republic  stands  ready,  on  every  trifling 
enu»r:;i  in  y,  and  even  to  avenge  imaginary  i\Tongs,  to  plunge  madly  into  all 
the  guilt  and  nii.-.erv  of  war." 

"The  most  vivid  delineations  of  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  drai^-n  by 
soldiers  tlKnis<.lves ;  and  there  is  not,  probably,  living  in  Christendom  an 
educated  miiitary  man  who  does  not  look  upon  Mar  as  the  most  terrible 
scourge  that  ever  afllictcd  humanity,  and  the  resort  to  it  as  justifiable  only  on 
the  ground  of  dire  necessity.  .  .  .  The  military  historians  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaigns  liave  dealt  truly  and  hon<»stly  with  their  subject;  but  it  was  left 
to  the  civilian  Alison  to  deck  with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  his  false 
rhetoric  the  fields  of  honor  —  those  shambles  where  so  many  thousands  of 
human  b;in«j:s  died  the  death  of  brutes,  'lliis  historian,  with  sonorous 
phrases  of  Christian  belief  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  warning,  writes  in  A 
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worse  than  pagan  spirit  of  the  bloody  deeds  of  war.  .  .  .  But  the  men  who 
saw  and  shared  in  these  campaigns  do  not  thus  trifle  with  truth  and  con- 
science ;  they  do  not  thus  set  up  a  pagan  idol  for  the  worship  of  Christian 
people." 

"Yo  us  the  argument  against  war,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
in  the  present  age,  seems  to  have  an  adamantine  strength.  We  thank  Mr. 
Sumner  for  venturing  on  such  an  occasion  to  do  so  good  a  work ;  we  thank 
him  for  giving  to  the  subject  the  whole  force  of  liis  great  abilities,  his  various 
learning,  and  his  brilliant  eloquence.  He  has  furnished  the  advocates  of 
peace  with  reasonings,  facts,  figures,  and  illustrations,  which  cannot  fail  to 
help  forward  the  great  cause  of  its  universal  establishment  —  a  cause  on  which 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  so  essentially  depends.  He,  a  man  of  the 
world,  has  exposed  the  monstrous  fallacies  of  the  world  with  a  force  of 
argument  to  which  there  can  be  no  reply ;  he,  a  layman,  has  addressed  the 
Church  in  terms  of  righteous  rebuke  for  her  criminal  disobedience  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  which  she  will  do  well  to  treasure  up  and 
deeply  ponder.  Let  all  good  men  read  carefully  and  conscientiously  what 
has  so  honestly,  so  ably,  so  learnedly,  and  in  so  Christian  a  spirit,  been  laid 
before  them  by  the  orator  of  the  Fourth  of  July." 

In  1849  he  translated  from  the  French  the  work  of  Professor 
Guyot,  on  physical  geography,  called  The  Earth  and  Man ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition,  which  was  republished  in 
England,  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  with  an  introduction  and 
English  notes. 

In  1850  Professor  Felton  gave  another  tribute  to  art,  poetry, 
and  friendship,  in  a  review  of  Allston's  Poems  and  Lectures  on  Art. 

•*  We  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  reader,  that  in  some 
respects  he  was  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  of  art  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  As  we  have  shown,  he  combined  the  most  comprehensive  ex- 
perience in  studying  the  great  works  of  the  artists  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
durins^  his  long  residence  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  plastic  period  of  his 
youth,  with  various  study  and  practice  in  kindred  arts ;  and  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  lay  a  thorough  classical  education,  which  adorned  the  native 
elegance  of  his  mind  and  manners  with  the  fairest  flowers  and  the  ripest  fruits 
of  scholarship.  In  this  circumstance  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of  the  har- 
monious growth  of  his  genius.  Too  many  of  our  artists  —  and  it  is  to  some 
exttnt  the  same  witli  tlic  artists  of  other  countries  —  enter  upon  the  career 
that  is  to  occupy  their  lives,  unfurnished  witli  the  learning  and  culture  which 
an  early  classical  education  alone  can  give ;  and  they  continue,  to  their  great 
disadvantage  and  regret,  to  manifest  a  certain  crudity  in  matters  beyond  their 
special  art,  and  a  one-sided  development,  materially  impairing  the  satisfaction 
they  would  otherwise  take  in  their  pursuits,  and  the  genial  influence  they 
might  exercise  in  tlieir  appropriate  sphere.  We  are  constantly  impressed,  in 
Mr.  Allston's  writings  on  art,  with  tlie  completeness  of  his  intellectual  view, 
and  the  freedom  with  which  he  moves  through  the  whole  compass  of  thought 
in  the  domain  of  art.  and  throuii^h  all  the  provinces  connected  with  it.  The 
earlier  influences  of  the  profound  and  nlilucnt  genius  of  Coleridge  left  unmis- 
takable traces  upon  his  mind,  and  decided  the  peculiar  coloring  of  his  s])ecu- 
lativc  views ;  but  he  has  nowhere  wandered  into  the  obscurities  whicli  too 
oft«.n  darkf-ned  the  strugi^Ung  conceptions  of  that  jjreat  writer.  Wha^t'ViT  of 
Colerid:^'e's  philosophy  retained  its  hold  upon  'Sir.  All^^toii  was  so  blended 
with  hi-*  inde]>end->nt  meditations,  that  it  served  only  to  heighten  them  by  the 
hue-  of  a  spiritual  manner  of  thinking,  harmonizing  admirably  with  the  poet- 
ical light  thrown  by  his  own  genius  over  all  the  objects  of  thought." 

In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  the  North  American  a  review 
of  Mr.  p]verett*s  Orations  and  Speeches. 
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"  "Mr,  Everett's  fame,  as  a  scholar,  runs  back  *  eren  to  his  boyish  dsjB.' 
It  was,  however,  the  first  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  delivered  at  Cambridge 
in  18*24,  that  placed  him  before  the  public,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  moat 
accomplished  orators  who  had  ever  appeared  in  America.  The  occasion  was 
a  singularly  happy  one.  The  vLut  of  General  Lafayette,  in  his  old  age»  to 
the  country  whose  liberties  he  had  bravely  fought  for  in  the  chivalrooa  days 
of  his  youUi ;  the  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  unanimous  welcome  which  tuc 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  state  to  state,  as  the  noble  and  heroic  old  man  moved 
on  through  the  successive  stages  of  his  great  ovation ;  the  excitement  of  tho 
thronging  multitudes  of  the  descendants  from  his  companions  in  aims«  who 
poured  out  from  hamlet  and  village  and  town  and  city  to  meet  him,  to  foUow 
him,  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  gaze  upon  his  friendly  and  venerable  countenance^ 
and  to  bless  him  with  the  warm  benedictions  of  full  and  grateful  hearts;  — 
all  thesA  auspicious  circumstances  had  spread  a  festal  joy,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  respond  to  the  inspired 
Toices  of  eloquent  speakers,  to  beat  in  full  accordance  with  the  thnlling 
memories  of  the  past,  to  swell  '^'ith  the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  future. 
The  immense  multitude  who  were  present  in  Cambridge  on  that  anniversaiyv 
will  never  forget  the  deep  interest  of  the  occasion  —  the  plaudits  and  congret* 
ulations,  as  they  rccei^-ed  among  them  the  beloved  guest  of  the  nation,  end 
the  breathless  end  absorbed  atteifition  with  which  they  listened  to  the  discouTM 
of  Mr.  Everett,  a**  it  reached,  with  its  rich  harmonies,  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  old  church,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  eager  and  expectant 
throngs.  The  old-fashioned  square  pews  were  filled,  and  every  inch  of  qiace 
on  the  top  of  the  narrow  railing  which  enclosed  them  was  occupied  by  per* 
8on4,  who,  unable  to  find  scats  or  standing  places,  remained  perched  i^nm 
these  sharp  edges,  hour  after  hour,  wholly  unconscions  of  the  discomfort  of 
their  uncertain  elevation.  Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fortunately  chosen  lor 
such  an  assembly  of  lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably  with  the  joyous  end 
triumphant  spirit  of  the  ocea!>ion.  It  was  redolent  of  the  most  refined  schol- 
ar>hip  —  the  most  exquisite  learning  dravini  from  the  highest  fountains  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  earnest  plea  of  a  republican  scholar,  in  defence  of 
republican  institutions  in  their  bearings  upon  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science.  The  argument  was  conducted  with  consummate  ability  and  taste ; 
none  left  that  assembly  without  ha>'ing  their  confidence  in  the  intellectual 
destinies  of  the  country'  mcreascd  by  its  close  reasoning  and  glowing  appeals. 
The  orator  was  then  in  his  early  manhood,  with  the  fresli  dews  of  youth  ttUl 
lingering  about  him.  Most  of  the  audience  had  never  listened  to  his  voice  or 
looked  upon  his  countenance  before,  though  his  literary  renoi^'n  had  already 
filkd  the  land ;  and  the  niur^ic  of  his  speech  came  ui>on  them  with  the  effect 
of  a  delicious  noveltv.  To  manv  of  them  was  given,  on  that  dav,  the  first 
conception  they  had  ever  formed  of  the  great  triumphs  of  classical  oratory ; 
those  triumphs  achieved  by  the  combination  of  the  gifts  of  genius  with  ma- 
tured and  profound  studies,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledi^'  of  the  principles 
and  a  i-areful  training  in  the  practice  of  the  art;  employed  upon  subjects  of 
deep  and  imminliate  coneem  to  the  hearers,  and  holding  undiWded  possession 
of  the  soul,  while  tasking  ail  the  mental  onerj;ics  of  the  >peaker.  JSo  Demos- 
tht-'ues  movwl  the  pa'4:'ion«.  and  swayed  the  mind*  of  tli*?  Athenian  assemblies, 
as  he  addressed  to  them,  from  the  IK^ma,  those  can  fully  meditated  orations, 
by  which,  year  after  year,  he  guided  and  eontrolivd  the  policy  of  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth  ;  so  Cicero  com]>clled  the  feelings  of  the  surging  multi- 
tud^^s  of  the  Konian  Forum  to  oIkv  the  movements  of  his  eloquence,  as  the 
miuhty  oct^an  tid«s  follow  the  parh  of  the  serene  orb  of  heaven,  whose  attrac- 
tion nature  forbids  them  to  re>i>t.'* 

In    lSo2  he  editiMl  a  ^cl«.*ction   from  the  writings  of  Professor 

Popkin,  his  ])re«hMTS-ur  in  the  Eliot  professorship,  with  an  nfieo- 

tioiijite  iiilixxluelory,  bio^'rapliical  sktfteh.    In  this  sketch  he  remarks 

ujMui  a  discussion,  in    1^2(1,  in  which   Professor  Pojtkin  had  taken 

part,  upon  proposed  changes  iu  the  course  of  frtudies  pursued  at 

college. 
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**  The  system  of  college  education  prevalent  in  this  country  has  grown  up 
among  us,  and  is  well  adapted  to  our  condition  and  our  wants.  The  pro- 
fessions have  been  honorably  filled,  the  public  affairs  have  been  ably  admmis- 
tered,  literature  has  been  cultivated  in  its  various  branches,  and  science  haa 
been  advanced  of  late  years  in  the  United  States  scarcely  less  efficiently  than 
in  the  Old  World.  Our  system  easily  admits  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  the  colleges,  whatever  narrow- 
minded  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  have  never  shown  themselves  slow  to 
adopt  any  real  improvement. 

*•  But  there  are  certain  vague  and  impracticable  notions  abroad,  which  lead 
unreflecting  people  to  fancy  that  the  colleges  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  Such  persons  forget  that,  whatever  progress  the  age  may  make, 
the  fundamental  sciences  and  the  eternal  monuments  of  literary  taste  remain 
unchanged.  TTiese  must  always  be  the  subjects  of  study,  in  any  real  system 
of  education.  There  is  no  way  of  dispensing  with  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
calculus,  let  science  make  what  progress  it  will ;  there  is  no  way  of  setting 
aside  clai'sical  studies,  however  great  may  be  the  increase  and  the  importance 
of  modem  literature.  Now,  if  a  man  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  discipline  must  be  laid  in  these  essential  branches.  He  cannot 
reach  the  heights  of  science  or  letters  without  first  toiling  at  the  base.  Pre- 
cisely these  essential  things  our  colleges  aim  to  teach ;  and  when  these  have 
been  accomplished,  a  liberty  of  choice,  to  some  extent,  is  given  for  further 
studies.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  the  addition  to  the  present  college 
course  of  two  years  of  free  study  in  literature  and  philology.  This  improve- 
ment is  sure  to  come  before  long.  Free  studies  in  science  are  already  well 
provided  for  at  Cambridge  by  the  Scientific  School  recently  added  to  the 
University." 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 

Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order  of  events.     In  a  long  and 

elaborate  review  of  Stiles's  Austria  in  1848-49,  published  in  1852, 

he  speaks  thus  of  the  value  of  peace :  — 

**  Between  the  adjustment  of  European  affairs  in  1815  and  the  outbreaks 
of  1848,  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  lay  in  profound  peace.  Never, 
within  the  same  period,  was  equal  progress  made  in  physical  well-being,  in 
the  industry  and  intercourse  that  enrich  every  state  with  the  products  of 
every  other ;  in  the  arts  that  constitute  the  elements  of  enjo}'mcnt,  as  well  as 
in  those  that  embellish  and  idealize  human  existence ;  in  science,  literature, 
inventions  high  education,  and  the  education  of  the  people;  in  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  toleration  and  charity  in  religion,  of  liberal  ideas  in  poli- 
tics, of  wise  appreciation  of  the  past,  and  bright  hopes  of  the  future." 

•*It  will  take  many  years  of  unbroken  peace  to  regain  what  the  last  few 
years  have  lost  in  Europe  to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty.  Peace  is  the 
gentle  minister  through  whose  agencies  the  sufferings  of  men  are  to  be  miti- 
gated, their  wrongs  redressed,  and  their  happiness  secured.  They  who  dream 
to  prosecute  these  blessed  ends  by  the  violent  works  of  insurrection  and  war, 
are  listening  to  the  voice  of  human  passion,  and  not  to  the  teachings  of 
Almighty  Wisdom." 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  discourse  delivered  as  an  In- 
troductory Lecture,  before  the  Lynn  Lyceum,  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  25,  —  the  day  after  tlie  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  expired 
at  Marshfield,  a  few  moments  before  three  o'clock,  Sunday  morniiig, 
Oct.  24,  1852:  — 

**  I  reassert  the  absolute  necessity  of  classical  education,  in  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  national  culture,  founded  on  a  just  view  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  historical  development  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  race ; 
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and  I  repeat,  that  the  higher  education  which  embraces  these  studies  is  Jntt 
as  much  a  public  concern  as  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  numcratioik 
table ;  as  truly  practical  as  book-keeping  or  8urYe}*ing. 

••  We  are  often  asked,  ^\'hat  is  the  use  of  this  or  that  branch  of  study  ? 
It  is  not  long  since  a  distinguished  senator  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  astronomical  investigations,  which  have  done  so  much  honor 
to  our  country  and  age,  and  called  upon  the  regents  of  the  ^mithsoniaA 
Institution  to  withdraw  from  those  remote  and  unpractical  speculations,  and 
to  employ  their  funds  to  the  support  of  a  Farming  School.  Apparently  he 
did  not  know  that  the  most  abstruse  researches  of  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and 
that  the  most  retined  mathematics  of  the  astronomer  are  neces>ary  to  the 
security  of  navigation.  The  delicate  analysis  of  a  Le  Verrier,  or  a  Pciree, 
which  makes  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  man  dizzj'  to  look  at,  prevents  the 
loss  of  millions  of  property  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  carries  thou- 
sanda  of  adventurous  seamen  safely  across  the  deeps  of  the  ocean.  Such 
pursuits  are,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  noblest  means  of  unfolding  the 
intellectual  training,  which,  after  all,  is  their  highest  use  ;  and  second,  are 
of  magnificent  utility,  when  applied,  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  to  the  daily  buai* 
ness  of  the  globe. 

**  And  what  is  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  }  I  might  ask,  as  Mr.  Everett 
asked,  on  a  public  occasion,  What  is  the  use  of  any  thing  f  AVhat  is  the  lue 
of  language  ^  ^Mlat  are  words  good  for  ?  What  is  the  utility  of  thought 
itself  ?  What  is  the  use  of  life  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  soul  of  man  ?  W  ny 
do  we  surround  ourselves  with  forms  of  beauty,  with  objects  of  taste  ?  Why 
do  we  gaze  with  admiration  upon  a  starlit  sky,  or  listen  >\'ith  a  solemn  thriu 
to  the  multitudinous  voices  of  yonder  ocean,  as  they  come  upon  the  car  from 
its  unsearchable  depths  }  Why  does  the  picture  of  a  golden  summer  sunset 
hold  us  spell -bound  and  silent  by  its  majestical  beauty  ?  ^\^ly  quiver  our 
nerves  with  delight  at  the  first  song  of  birds  in  spring  ?  Wliy  is  our  soul 
filled  with  emotion  when  we  look  abroad  upon  the  many-colored  garniture 
of  a  forest  in  autumn,  so  soon  to  fade  away  from  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the 
hour  into  the  cold  and  spectral  forms  of  winter  r 

*•  Again,  why  does  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  has  vanished  from  mor- 
tal sight,  so  often  rei'isit  our  meditative  hours  r  Why  do  we  call  up,  with 
indescribable  interest,  the  buried  majesty  of  the  great  men  who  have  filled 
the  pages  of  history  with  their  renown  ?  Why  do  we  tread  the  soil  of 
Bunker  Hill,  of  Lexington,  of  Concord,  with  silent  awe  ?  Why  do  we  stand 
on  the  Pilgrim  Rock  at  Plymouth,  draw  around  us  in  imagination  the  invisi- 
ble forms  of  that  God-sent  company,  who,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  by  merely  planting  their  foot^tcps  for  a  moment  on  its  hard  surface, 
made  its  fame  sacred  and  imperi»ihable  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ? 
Why  do  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  the  old  homestead  of  Enijland.  and  stamp 
inefi:iceably  upon  our  memories  the  picture  of  our  fathers'  dwcllin'j:-place8  ? 
Why  do  we  wander  over  the  fields  of  Therniopyla>  and  Marathon  with  a  feel- 
ing which  lifts  us  out  of  the  pre^^ent,  and  transports  us  more  than  twtnty  cen- 
turies into  the  owful  past  r  Why  do  we  read  the  poets  and  projihits  of  Ood*s 
ancient  people,  and  fill  our  minds  with  the  j^rnndcur  of  their  iinat^cry,  and 
the  teachiniijs  drawn  from  their  communion  with  the  Author  of  all : 

**In  a  narrow  view  of  utility,  we  niij;ht  well  ask,  AM-.at  is  the  u-e  of  all 
this :  But  let  me  an>wi'r,  It  is  bccaii»^e  tlie  mind  and  soul  of  ir.an  are  not 
chained  down  to  a  narrow  utility  —  that  all  these  exalting  inlluonres  are 
sought,  as  the  impri'ioned  plant,  with  curious  instinct,  scuks  the  ^idc  on 
which  the  liicht  of  heaven  pours.  It  is  hci-ause  man  is  a  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal being,  that  he  si)urns  the  bounds  of  tl\e  ]>re>cnt.  and  soa^s  beyond 
the  visible  objects  around  him,  broakinrj  the  barriers  of  the  bodily  >enscs. 
It  is  because  he  is  not  only  an  animal,  tliat  so  small  a  jiart  of  his  life  is  lived 
with  himself  alone,  lie  lias  thoughts  that  wander  through  etornirv.  The 
thrL-e  jnrcat  bonds  which  unite  the  race  of  man  into  tlie  sublime  unitv  of  the 
imaue  of  God.  are  reliL'ion,  reason,  and  speech  ;  and  speech  is  one  of  his 
chiefest  attributes,  and  the  mo.'t  miraculous  of  the  miracles  of  his  existence. 
With  what  inexpressible  ekill  is  the  nmchinery  of  language  framed  together, 
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and  its  parts  adapted  to  each  other !  The  articulating  organs  ;  the  life-sup- 
porting air  ;  the  mind,  sending  its  imperial  decrees  from  the  brain,  where  it 
aits  enthroned,  along  the  nerves  that  set  these  organs  in  motion ;  the  impulse, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  sweeping  through  the  intervening  space, 
knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  ear,  passing  like  a  magnetic  current  over  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  bearing  to  another  sovereign  intellect  a  bodiless 
thought,  —  how  common-place,  but  how  miraculous  is  all  this  ! 

•*  Sy  articulated  speech,  thought  answers  to  thought,  as  face  answers  to 
focc  in  a  glass,  and  we  know  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  our  brother.  By 
written  speech  we  record  our  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  those  Avho  shall 
come  after  us.  By  written  speech  those  books  are  made,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton,  contain  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits,  laid  up  for  a  life 
after  life.  Written  words  arc  the  instruments  of  communion  between  all 
races  and  all  lands ;  the  carrier  birds  of  human  thought  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  age  to  age  ;  across  the  dividing  and  reuniting  scag ;  across 
the  abvsses  of  centuries  and  millennia. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  individual  in  a  community  sliould  learn 
Latin  and  Greek.  There  must  be  a  just  proportion  here,  as  in  all  other 
things.  The  life  of  man  is  the  more  intense,  the  more  it  is  diversified  ;  nor 
is  that  life  conceivable  under  the  form  of  a  society  of  scholars  only,  discuss- 
ing quantities,  and  rhythms,  and  particles,  and  Attic  reduplications.  No 
one  occupation,  whether  writing  Greek,  planting  corn,  leading  or  misleading 
juries,  preaching  to  the  conscience  of  sinners,  giving  medicine  to  the  sick, 
can  be  imagined  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  a  tolerable  existence.  No.  Let  us 
have  scholars,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  farmers,  and  merchants,  and 
mechanics ;  let  us  have  artists,  and  singers,  and  players ;  let  us  have  every 
form  of  activity,  whether  of  body  or  mind ;  let  us  have  every  variety  of 
t&lent  and  acquirement ;  let  us  liavc  every  opportunity  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  for  mutual  influences,  for  mental  and  moral  action  and  reac- 
tion, and  thru  we  shall  have  the  happiest  and  most  intellectual  society.  All 
knowledge  is  desirable  and  precious. 

•*  I  feel  that  I  am  a  wiser  man,  that  on  one  side  my  neighbor  is  the  great 
geometer  who  weighs  the  stars  and  measures  their  orbits,  and  on  the  other, 
the  philosopher  who  not  only  expounds  the  ideas  of  the  Creator  in  the  living 
world,  but  reads  the  stony  pages  of  our  earth's  hoary  and  awful  history 
before  the  birth  of  man,  its  lord  and  master.  To  each  and  to  all  of  us,  every 
accession  of  knowledge,  and  every  addition  to  the  number  of  learned  men,  is 
a  blessing  from  God. 

*»  Franklin  is  called  a  self-educated  man  ;  but  he  formed  his  exquisite 
English  style  on  the  writings  of  the  most  accomplished  classical  scholar  Eng- 
land had  then  produced  ;  and  so  Franklin  was  educated,  at  second  hand,  by 
the  University  at  Oxford,  where  Addison  studied.  And  when,  late  in  life, 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  college  in  his  adopted  state,  instruction  in  the  clas- 
sics was  among  the  earliest  objects  he  provided  for  ;  and  M-hen  he  desired  to 
su^ali/e  his  respect  for  the  University  in  his  native  state,  he  presented  to  the 
library  of  old  Harvard  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Baskcrville  Virgil.  !Mr.  Clay 
wa**  a  self-educated  man.  Who  taught  him  eloquence,  and  what  authors 
furni>h«;d  th(.'  materials  of  that  marvellous  and  resistless  speech,  I  know  not ; 
but  who  were  the  associates  and  rivals  of  his  brilliant  years  I  do  know. 
Men  they  wire  whose  minds  had  been  trained  by  early  discipline,  and  stored 
,by  maturer  studies  with  the  richest  learning  of  the  University  ;  men  who  had 
grown  and  ripened  in  the  genial  air  of  classical  studies;  —  Calhoun,  the  great 
senator,  the  east-iron  man,  the  masterly  logician  ;  —  Adams,  who  knew  all 
human  lore  in  college,  court,  or  legislative  hall,  —  both  gone,  Avith  none  to 
succeed  them  ;  —  and,  last  of  all,  and  greater  than  all,  the  statesnum,  diploma- 
tist, scholar,  orator, — the  only  Demosthenes  the  modern  world  has  seen, — 
in  wl;os'*  hands  were  held  until  yesterday  —  literally  until  yesterday  —  the 
issues  of  pt  ace  and  war  to  the  country. 

*•  Shakspeare  was  a  self-educated  man  ;  but  he  studied  first  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  then,  a  pupil  in  the  great  school  of 
LK)ndon  life,  he  was  made  free  of  the  society  of  famous  wits,  and  became  the 
bosom  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  most  learned  scholar  of  that  learned  age. 
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■nd  it*  parts  n<loptt>d  to  each  other  !  Th?  aniculatinji  organs  ;  the  life-sup- 
poninc  air  ;  the  niiuil.  scndint;  iXn  imptriol  dicrcts  from  tlit  brain,  where  it 
■its  emhroiiici,  dIoiie;  the  ikttus  that  Bcl  these  organs  in  motitm ;  thr  iiupulae, 
borne  on  tlie  wing*  of  the  winii,  Bwe<ming  through  the  inttTVPiiing  space, 
knockiii<;  at  the  porehe»  of  the  ear,  passini;  like  a  magnetic  tiirreiit  utit  the 
nerres  of  wnMition,  and  bearing  to  onnihcr  novt-rei^  intellect  a  bodiless 
thouccht,  —  how  eommon-placc.  but  how  niinkculou*  is  all  tliis  ! 

"ity  artitulnted  speech,  thought  nnin-CTH  to  thought,  aj  face  answers  to 
bee  in  a  glafs,  and  we  know  what  pa!i.-<c»  m  the  mind  of  out  brottior.  Bj 
written  spei'ch  we  record  our  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  thow  who  shall 
conio  after  u'.  By  written  speech  thow  books  are  mnilc,  which,  in  the  lan- 
Itnage  of  Milton,  contain  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits,  litid  nji  for  u  lite 
•ftcr  life.  Written  words  arc  tlie  instruments  of  communioit  belwoen  all 
wees  and  all  lands ;  the  carrier  birds  of  human  thought  from  lountry  to 
country,  and  from  age  to  age ;  across  the  dividing  and  reuniting  mat',  aerosa 
tliG  abvsscs  of  centuries  and  millennia. 

"I  (lo  not  mean  to  say  that  every  individual  in  a  community  should  leoru 
Latin  anil  (ircck.  ThiTu  must  be  a  j'unt  proportion  here,  n»  iu  all  other 
things.  'Hic  life  of  toon  is  the  more  intense,  the  more  It  is  diversified ;  not 
is  that  life  conccivnhle  under  the  form  of  a  socielf  of  scholars  only,  discuss- 
ing quantiric;!,  and  rhythms,  and  particles,  and  Attic  reduplications.  3fo 
one  occupation,  whether  writing  Greek,  planting  com,  leading  or  mii-leading 
Juries,  preaching  to  the  eonscitnee  of  Finncru,  giving  medicine  to  the  ^ck, 
can  be  imagined  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  a  tolerable  existence.  Xo.  Let  us 
hnvc  jclio]:ir¥.  and  lawyers^  ruid  iloetors,  and  farmers,  and  merchants,  and 
mechnniri ;  let  us  hBT^riHto|d  singers,  and  players  ;  let  us  hare  every 
fbnn   of  nctivi^,  l^ij/^^^^^^^ffc  m^^^^^jjl  have  cvi-ry  variety  of 


studied  first  in  Oic  gram- 
pupil  in  the  erfal  hrhool  of 
^  Iknions  alls,  and  liecanie  the 
scholar  of  that  leamed  agei. 
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And  Shakspeare  too  was  educated,  at  second  hand,  by  the  TniTersity  of 
Cambridge.  Without  high  schools  and  colleges,  without  the  learning  and 
Bciencc  and  books  which  these  institutions  presuppose,  your  self-educated 
men  would  haTC  remained  your  uneducated  men.  Your  Clay,  your  Frank- 
lin, your  Shakspeare,  would  have  been  leaders  among  barbarous  hordes*  -» 
more  active  in  war,  more  ready  in  council,  than  their  fellows,  —  splen^Ud 
barbarians,  painting  their  persons  in  brighter  colors,  drawing  a  longer  bow, 
—  but  barbarians  still. 

*•  The  most  practical  scheme  of  public  education  is  that  which  embraces 
ever)'  po^"«ible  >pccies  of  culture  ;  the  most  practical  education  for  the  indi- 
vidual —  for  the  working  man  or  the  playing  man  —  is  the  highest  and  beet 
education  he  can  get.  We  cannot  all  do  all  things ;  but  the  social  body,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  may  include  all  cultures.  ...  It  is  our  good  fortune 
that  we  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  are  bom  to  the  heritage  of  £ngli»h  lit- 
erature. It  Ls  the  Ixrst  expression  of  the  civilization  of  the  modem  world*  It 
is  rich,  nrn  only  in  words  for  the  primal  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  the  fit  organ  of  the  grandest  poetry,  and  the  most  impressive 
eloquence.  It  is  the  majestic  body  of  Taylor's  golden  thought ;  it  is  the 
music  that  enshrines  the  soul  of  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  poet  save  one  that 
ever  lived,  and  hit  equal ;  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Chatham  and  Webster, 
the  native  language  of  constitutional  and  regulated  liberty.  Let  us,  then, 
watch  over  it  with  ceaseless  care,  and  guard  its  purity  as  a  sacred  trust. 
But  we  cannot  forpret  that  in  its  forming  period  it  was  moulded  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  grew  up.  Turns  of 
phrase  still  linger  upon  our  lips,  embodying  conceptions  of  former  times 
and  another  land,  and  applied  by  us  to  a  state  of  things  with  whoUj 
changed  relations. 

**  He  M'ho,  in  an  affected  over-zeal  for  popular  rights,  strives  to  raise  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  higher  culture  of  the  acade- 
mies and  imiversities,  and  discountenances  their  support ;  he  who  would 
persuade  the  people  that  they  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  beyond  the  common  school  ;  that  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  arc  nothing  to  them,  or  deserve  their  di^like  rather 
than  their  approbation,  since  they  belong  to  the  rich  alone,  —  that  man  is  a 
traitor  to  those  principles  of  fraternity  and  republican  equality  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  country's  liberties.  He  who  denies  the  working-mm, 
or  persuades  them  to  deny  themselves  and  their  children,  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  cherishes  in  his  heart  a  system  in  more  deadly  antagonism 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  the  most  absolute  despotism  in  Europe  or 
farthest  Asia ;  for  it  presupposes,  not  a  community  of  equal  men,  but  a 
hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  ranks  ;  it  assumes  that  the  poor  man's 
son  inherits  his  poverty  together  with  his  name  ;  that  the  son  of  the  mechanic 
must  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  s(>nding  down  u  legacy  of  toil  from  age 
to  age  ;  and  it  makes  another  more  odious  assumption  still,  —  that  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  the  majority  of  men  are,  and  must  be,  low  and  vulgar,  — 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  ate,  and  must  be.  illiterate  and  coarse  in 
manners,  —  are,  and  must  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of 
science,  and  insensible  to  the  rare  delights  of  art  and  scholarship.  Can  any 
thing  be  less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  this  ?  With  what  a  scomftd 
disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  position  of  the  moment.  Almighty  God  scatters 
the  priceless  gifts  of  genius  among  his  children  !  liie  great  poet,  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  elo(iuent  orator,  is  as  likely  to  go  forth  from  the  brown- 
faced  laborer's  cottage  over  the  way,  as  from  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the 
capital ;  and  the  future  ruler  of  an  empire  may  have  been  unconsciously  toil- 
ing in  yonder  field  to-day. 

"The  delights  of  science,  transcending  all  the  joys  of  sense,  and  the  re- 
finements of  art  and  poetry,  clothe  the  common  life  of  labor  with  beauty 
and  dignity.  With  what  new  meaning  does  the  loveliness  of  nature  shine 
in  upon  the  soul  of  him  whose  intellectual  eye  has  been  clcari.'d  by  the 
studv  of  the  great  masters  of  thought,  the  leaders  and  the  teachers  of  the 
world  I  •• 
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The  period  from  April,  1853,  to  May,  1854,  was  spent  by  Pro- 
fessor Felton  in  a  European  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece ; 
giving  about  five  months  to  the  last-named  country,  visiting  its  most 
interesting  places,  the  scenes  of  historic  events  and  of  the  great 
dramas,  carefully  studying  its  architectural  remains,  examining  the 
institutions  for  education,  and  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  and  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  the  university. 

In  1855  he  revised,  for  publication  in  the  United  States,  Smith's 

History  of  Greece,  adding   a   preface,  notes,  and   a   continuation 

from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time.     In  the  same  year 

he  reviewed  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 

and  prepared  an  edition  for  the  American  press,  with  a  preface, 

illustrations,  and  notes. 

*•  We  think  the  more  scholars  study  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  spots  where 
the  scene  of  the  action  is  laid,  the  more  they  will  be  convinced  that  they  have 
a  substratum  of  truth,  and,  we  will  add,  the  more  they  will  be  satisfied  that 
one  transcendent  poet  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Critical 
scepticism  is  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  the  vivid  nature  which  poured  ita 
inspiration  three  thousand  years  ago  into  the  heart  of  the  Ionian  singer.  The 
long  beach,  on  which  the  multitudinous  sea  was  beating  when  the  angry  priest 
went  away  dishonofed  from  the  presence  of  the  king  of  men  ;  the  spreading 
plain  crossed  by  the  Scamander,  with  Simois  in  his  neighborhood,  ready  to 
pour  in  his  auxiliary'  stream  when  the  mountain  storms  swell  the  current  and 
send  it  tumultuous  on  its  way  ;  the  line  of  the  shore  on  which  the  ships  and 
tents  of  the  Grecian  host  were  drawn  up  so  long  ago  ;  —  these  and  every  other 
feature  of  the  groundwork  of  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  fill  the  eye  and  gratify 
the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  Homer,  which  all  the 
learned  dissertations  in  the  world  cannot  overcome.  As  we  stand  there. 
Homer  in  hand,  we  know  that  Homer  is  a  present  and  living  guide ;  that 
every  epithet  has  its  prototype  in  the  world  around  us  ;  that  his  eye  rested 
on  the  same  objects  which  fix  our  eager  gaze ;  and  that  yonder  streams  are 
the  streams  which  rose  in  their  wrath  and  checked  the  slaughters  of  the  son 
of  Peleuft.  This  delightful  sense  of  truth  and  reality  in  the  wondrous  work 
over  which  we  have  pored  for  so  many  studious  hours,  is  the  present  charm 
of  the  plain  of  Troy ;  and  Lord  Carlisle's  scholarly  pages  bring  back  the 
charm  in  all  the  force  and  freshness  of  ita  fascination." 

Of  his  comprehensive  catholic  spirit  it  would  be  easy  to  collect 

abundant  evidence  like  the  following.     Speaking  of  Mr.  Wyse,  the 

English  minister  at  Athens,  he  says, — 

"During  my  whole  stay  in  Athens,  I  was  welcomed  to  the  genial  hospi- 
talities of  his  house,  where  were  often  assembled  the  most  cultivated  and 
liberal-minded  Athenian  gentlemen,  and  the  most  interesting  Athenian  ladies, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  residents  in  Athens.  No  one,  who  has  ever  had  the 
happiness  of  listening  to  Mr.  Wyse,  can  forget  the  charm  of  his  instructive 
conversation  ;  and  I  look  back  to  those  reunions,  presided  over  with  elegance 
and  dignity  by  the  high-bred  niece  of  the  minister,  who  spoke  English, 
French,  Italian,  German.  Greek,  with  the  many-tongued  society  gathered 
around  her,  —  reunions  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon,  —  as 
true  Attic  nights,  —  Nodes  Atiica>^  —  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  Mr. 
Wyse  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  persons  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  Europe.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  art  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  accurate,  that,  when  he  converses  upon  them,  it  seems  as  if  no  other 
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subject  can  have  occupied  his  life ;  but  he  possesses  an  equal  £uniliarity  with  tbe 
literature  of  modem  Europe,  and  speaks  the  principal  languages  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  A  Greek  lady  (Elizabeth  of  Crete)  illustrated  the  universality 
of  his  acquirements  by  a  proverb  of  her  native  island :  *  WTiatevcr  stone  you 
turn  over  you  find  him  under  it.*  He  cherishes  a  generous  sympathy  with 
American  principles  of  liberty,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  future 
achievcmcnt.s  of  America  in  science  and  the  arts.  When  Mr.  Webster  visited 
England.  Mr.  Wvse,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  was  among  the  foremost  to  do  honor  to  our  illustrious 
6tatc^man  and  orator.  With  his  exquisite  culture,  Mr.  Wy>e  has  alw&jrs 
been  —  what  many  scholars  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  have  failed  to  be 
—  an  earnest  friend  of  popular  education.  The  best  and  most  eloquent  book 
ever  -written  on  that  subject  in  the  English  language  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Wyse.  The  be-^t  college  in  the  British  dominions,  of  an  unsectarian  charac- 
ter, and  the  one  which  has  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  system  of 
scientific  and  literary  training,  is  the  college  founded  chiefly  by  his  exertioiis 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  still  a  visitor.     And  Mr.  Wyse  is  a  Catholic." 

In  18.30  lie  published  a  selection  from  modern  Greek  writers,  in 
pro?e  and  verse,  with  a  preface  and  explanatory  notes.  The  preface 
gives  many  facts  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  in  regard  to  the 
school  system  and  present  state  of  education  and  of  the  language  in 
Greece.     In  a  note  to  the  Diary  we  find, — 

♦•All  Greeks  arc  declared  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  contribute 
to  the  public  burdens  in  proportion  to  their  property.  Every  man's  house 
is  his  ca>tle.  No  house  can  be  searched  except  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
personal  liberty  is  inviolable.  No  man  can  be  pursued,  arrested,  thrown  into 
prison,  or  otherwise  restrained  of  his  liberty,  except  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  proscribed  by  law.  No  titles  of  nobility  arc  to  be  created.  It  is 
declared  th.it  in  Cirecce  man  is  not  bought  and  sold.  A  serf  or  a  slave, 
whatever  may  be  his  nationality  or  his  religion,  is  free  from  the  moment 
that  he  sets  foot  on  Hellenic  ground.  The  press  is  free,  and  a  censorship 
cannot  be  established.  Public  instruction  is  at  the  charge  of  the  state  ;  tor- 
ture and  confiscation  cannot  be  introduced,  and  the  sccrecv  of  letters  is  in- 
viol able." 

Mr.  Felton  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  General  Eaton,  in  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  and  of  numerous  occiisional  addresses,  mostly 
upon  educational  topics.  lie  has  contributed  more  than  fifty 
articles  to  the  North  American  Review,  and  more  than  half  that 
number  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  periodicals,  upon  a 
very  groat  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  a  great  many  moods  and 
styles.  His  favorite  themes  are  Greek  literature,  language,  history, 
and  art;  and  upon  these  subjects,  since  he  was  made  Greek  pro- 
fessor, hardly  a  book  of  note  has  come  out,  whether  translation,  com- 
pend,  criticism,  or  treatise  on  Grecian  art  or  Grecian  history, 
which  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  an  article;  and  uj>on  all  he 
has  thrown  tbe  light  of  consummate  Greek  scholarship.  In  all  he 
has  shown  familiarity  with  general  history,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  German  language  and  literature,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  genius,  characteristics,  and  peculiarities  of  several  other  of  the 
more  important  languages  and  literatures. 
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As  a  critic  he  is  just,  and  at  the  same  time  generous.  He  sees 
clearly  the  faults  even  of  those  authors  whom  he  admires,  as  well 
as  their  excellences,  and  he  never  fails  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  work  before  him. 

He  has  written  often,  and  always  with  vigor  and  spirit,  for  the 
daily  papers.  He  has  delivered  four  courses  of  lectures  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  and  litemture  of  Greece;  and  has  lectured  repeatedly  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  The  articles  on  Agas^iz, 
Athens,  Attica,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Homer,  and  others,  in  the 
New  American  Encyclopedia,  are  from  his  pen. 

These  literary  labors  have  never  interfered  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  instruction  and  discipline  in 
the  college ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has,  during  the  last  live  years, 
taken  a  j)art  in  the  instruction  of  a  young  ladies'  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge,  and  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  always  taken,  and 
continues  to  take,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  common  schools  of 
Massachu>etts,  and  no  pressure  of  business  has  he  allowed  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  duties  as  visitor  of  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  or 
of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Cambridge  for  the  year  1852  will  be  seen  the 
sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Felton  regarded  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon scliools,  and  his  idea  of  what  should  be  the  character  of  those 
schools,  and  the  point  to  which  the  system  of  education  for  a  whole 
republican  people  should  be  elevated  :  — 

"The  position  of  teachers  is  peculiar,  and  surrounded  with  difliculties. 
They  arc  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  treatment  from  the  public,  in  every 
respect.  The  office  Lh  all-imporUmt  in  its  relations  to  the  future,  and  ought 
to  receive  a  de^ee  of  respect  corresponding  to  its  dignity,  from  the  present. 
Teachers  \vho  are  animated  by  the  right  spirit,  renounce  the  common  objecta 
of  ambition  and  pride ;  they  withdraw  from  those  careers  which  lead  to 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  They  remove  themselves  even  from  those 
sources  of  emolument  by  Mhich  salaried  officials,  in  business  relations,  gen- 
erally have  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  pecuniary  means.  In  fixing  the 
salaries  of  persons  so  placed,  this  view  is  most  important.  The  income  of  a 
permanent  teacher  should  enable  him  to  live  with  decency ;  to  share  in  the 
social  life  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  standard  of  the  society  he  moves  in ;  to  educate  his 
children  respectably,  and  to  provide  a  shelter  and  sustenance  for  old  age, 
which  comes  to  all,  but  to  him  sooner  than  to  most  other  men.  He  is  entitled 
to  a  salary  which  will  meet  all  these  exigencies  ;  and  if  he  does  not  receive 
it,  his  life  will  be  loaded  with  painful  anxieties,  and  his  usefulness  greatly 
impaired. 
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"The  business  of  education  requires  a  constant  series  of  experimrata,  as 
well  as  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  general  principles.  Either,  without  the 
other,  leads  to  waste  and  error.  The  teacher  who  guides  himself  wholly  by 
experiment,  inevitably  loses  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  times,  and  fidls 
into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless  system  of  drudgery ;  the  teacher  who  is  con- 
stantly aiming  to  apply  abstract  principles,  uncorrected  by  positive  experi- 
ence, fails  to  accomplish  decided  results,  and  falLs  into  the  opposite  error  of 
ineffectual  speculation.  Schools  have  been  founded  on  both  of  these  one- 
sided systems.  Those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  merely  practical,  carry 
^•ith  them  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  some  degree  of  practical  tact 
and  intellectual  training ;  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  latter, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  valuable  knowledge  to  show  for  their  time  and 
money.  They  gain  some  vague  notions  of  intellectual  excellence,  with  no 
force  of  acquired  ability  to  carry  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  into  reality. 
ITicy  have  to  commence  their  really  practical  education  in  the  school  of  the 
world,  by  ridding  themselves  of  the  inefficient  habits  they  haveTallen  into  at 
school,  and  by  acquiring  a  practical  control  over  their  hitherto  unused  facul- 
ties. A  true  economy  in  education  combines  the  two  methods  into  one, 
seeking  for  the  light  of  general  principles,  and  bringing  the  results  of  rea- 
soning at  once  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  highest  and  the  best  educa- 
tion, at  least  in  a  republic  like  ours,  is  the  best  in  all  respects." 

*•  Our  wealth  is  in  the  mines  of  intellect  that  lie  hidden  in  the  popular 
body,  and  not  in  the  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  even  though  the  national 
domain  stretch  over  vast  continents  that  rest  on  golden  foundations.  To 
make  this  wealth  available  to  its  higher  ends  —  and  nothing  short  of  this 
will  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  God 
—  we  must  labor  without  ceasing,  not  only  to  extend  some  education  to  all, 
(which  is  the  narrow  view  of  many  so-called  practical  men,)  but  to  place  the 
best  education  \i-ithin  the  reach  of  those  who  can  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 
For  want  of  a  general  system  which  can  accomplish  this,  the  noblest  treasures 
of  our  state  and  country  are  left  unused. 

"The  wealth,  and  the  power,  and  the  true  civilization  of  a  republican 
state  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  the  diver- 
sified talents  of  its  children  find  their  appropriate  spheres  of  activity  ;  and  a 
system  of  public  education  is  truly  republican  just  in  proportion  as  it  brings 
the  means  of  securing  the  best  possible  education  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
are  qualified  to  benefit  by  it.  It  is  the  general  culture  of  the  mind  which 
brings  to  light  intellectual  aptitudes.  Without  this,  the  attempt  to  mark 
out  the  future  careers  of  our  children  is  no  better  than  arbitrary  decision  or 
vague  guess-work.  God  has  written  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  of  his  chil- 
dren his  own  will.  He  has  traced,  with  the  creative  finger  of  omnipotence,  the 
lines  and  proportions  of  the  intellectual  constitution  ;  general  education  is 
the  fire  which  brings  out  and  makes  legible  those  invisible  signatures  of  the 
Ahnighty." 

«« The  happiness  of  society  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  placing  of 
all  its  meml)ers  in  their  true  positions.  Every  man,  be  his  occupation  what 
it  may,  is  contented  and  respectable  if  he  feels  that  he  is  better  qualified  for 
that  than  any  other.  .  .  .  The  active  man  of  business,  while  watching  over  the 
plans  he  has  intelligently  devised,  because  his  education  has  given  form  and 
force  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  feels  no  envy  for  the  anxious  ^tatesman, 
who  exhausts  his  energies  in  shaping  the  policy  of  nations,  or  conducting  the 
diplomacy  of  the  world.  But  the  consciousness  of  being  misplaced  not  only 
causes  uneasiness,  but  is  the  fertile  source  of  misery  and  despair. 

••  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  a  republic  is  to  extend  the 
opportunities  of  the  highe«it  possible  education  farther  and  farther,  until  they 
reach  every  child  in  the  state  ?  until  all  the  talents  in  the  state  find  their  nat- 
ural level  and  their  congenial  spheres  }  The  more  a  man*s  powers  are  nn» 
folded,  the  better  will  he  be  fitted  for  his  special  occupation  or  profession, 
when  he  finds  out  what  nature  means  that  to  be.  The  details  of  business, 
the  methods  of  transacting  this  or  that  class  of  affairs,  can  be  readily  and 
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rapidly  mastered  by  a  young  man  of  good  general  education,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  business  or  professional  career  ;  but  if  the  proper  period  for 
general  education  be  prematurely  occupied  with  special  preparations,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  afterwards  to  acquire  that  versatile  power  and  mental  culture 
which  can  alone  give  him  the  highest  advantages  in  any  caicer  he  may  havo 
chosen." 

In  the  summer  of  1858  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  partly 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  partly  to  complete  investiga- 
tions in  relation  to  the  language,  topography,  education,  &:c.,  of 
Greece. 

For  many  years  be  has  often  acted  as  regent,  a  sort  of  vice 
president  within  the  walls  of  the  college.  In  1860  he  was  made 
president 

One  of  the  first  public  occasions,  after  the  Commencement  of 
18C0,  on  which  it  became  the  duty  of  President  Feltou  to  repre- 
sent the  University,  was  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  of  Compar- 
ative Zoology. 

••  I  cannot  but  re*^rd  this  occasion  as  most  auspicious  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  not  only  in  our  country,  but  in  the  world.  The  members  of  our 
University  justly  consider  the  founding  of  such  a  Museum  as  a  great  event  in 
the  history  of  Harvard.  No  doubt  it  will  increase  the  means  of  intellectual 
cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  University  to  a  large  extent,  and  m  a  department 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  rejoice  in  its  achievement,  not 
only  for  this  reason,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  larger  relations  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  mankind.  They  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  hither  ardent 
and  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  the  sacred  love  of  nature,  who  shall  in  due 
time  go  forth,  bearing  with  them  over  the  land  the  lights  of  science.  They 
•cc  in  it  the  means,  under  the  noble  provisions  of  the  law,  of  acting  directly 
upon  the  public  and  popular  instruction  of  the  state,  by  opening  its  priceless 
treasures  and  the  livinj^  lessons  of  master  minds  —  present  and  future  —  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Massachusetts  teachers,  men  and  women.  They  see  in 
it  the  means  of  adding,  day  by  day,  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  known 
truths 

•*  A  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  crea- 
tion. It  Ls  a  significant,  though  accidental  arrangement,  that  this  establish- 
ment stands  front  to  front  with  the  Theological  School  of  the  University,  — 
God*s  word  and  God's  works  mutually  illustrating  each  other.  We  accept 
the  omen  ;  it  is  propitious  to  science,  morals,  religion.  The  University  was 
consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  as  the  highest  aim  of  education. 
Science,  letters,  art,  Christian  morals  and  manners,  come  within  the  gen- 
erous scope  of  the  founders  and  the  noble  array  of  benefactors  who  have 
built  it  up  to  its  present  height  of  usefulness  and  renown.  The  laws  of 
nature  and  the  forms  of  life,  no  less  than  the  messages  of  prophets  and  the 
evangels  of  apostlet;,  are  relations  of  God,  to  be  reverently  studied  by  man." 

President  Felton  has  very  unusual  qualifications  for  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  elected.  He  has  spent  his  life  as  a  scholar,  and 
has  been  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  He  has  never  been  a 
recluse,  but  has  always  seen  much  of  tiie  best  society,  and  has  known 
how  to  unite  the  habits  of  a  diligent  student  with  the  social  qualities 
of  a  gemleman  and  a  man  of  the  world. 

19 
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**  Mr.  Everett's  fame,  as  a  scholar,  runs  back  *  even  to  his  boyish  daji.' 
It  was,  however,  the  first  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  delivered  at  Cambridge 
in  1824,  that  placed  him  before  the  public,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  ouMt 
accomplii^hed  orators  who  had  ever  appeared  in  America.  The  occasion  was 
a  singularly  happy  one.  The  N-isit  of  General  Lafayette,  in  his  old  age,  to 
the  country  whose  liberties  he  had  bravely  fought  for  in  the  chivalrous  days 
of  his  youUi ;  the  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  unanimous  welcome  which  rang 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  state  to  state,  as  the  noble  and  heroic  old  man  moTed 
on  through  the  successive  stages  of  his  great  ovation ;  the  excitement  of  ths 
thronging  multitudes  of  the  dc'scendants  from  his  companions  in  arms,  who 
poured  out  fi^m  hamlet  and  village  and  town  and  city  to  meet  him,  to  follow 
him,  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  gaze  upon  his  friendly  and  venerable  countenanoSv 
and  to  bless  him  with  the  warm  benedictions  of  full  and  grateful  hearts ;  — 
all  these  auspicious  circumstances  had  spread  a  festal  joy,  unexampled  in  ths 
history  of  the  country,  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  respond  to  the  inspired 
voices  of  eloquent  speakers,  to  beat  in  full  accordance  >*-ith  the  thrilling 
memories  of  the  past,  to  swell  with  the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  future. 
The  immense  multitude  who  were  present  in  Cambridge  on  that  anniversary, 
will  never  forget  the  deep  interest  of  the  occasion  —  the  plaudits  and  congrat- 
ulations, as  they  received  among  them  the  beloved  guest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  breatl;less  and  absorbed  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  the  discooTM 
of  Mr.  Everett,  as  it  reached,  with  its  rich  harmonies,  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  old  church,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  eager  and  expectant 
throngs.  The  old-fashioned  aq\iare  pews  were  filled,  and  every  inch  of  space 
on  the  top  of  the  narrow  railing  which  enclosed  them  was  occupied  by  per- 
son*, who,  unable  to  find  seats  or  standing  places,  remained  perched  upon 
these  sharp  edges,  hour  after  hour,  wholly  unconscions  of  the  discomfort  of 
their  uncertain  elevation.  Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fortunately  chosen  for 
such  an  assembly  of  lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably  with  the  joyous  and 
triumphant  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  redolent  of  the  most  refined  schol- 
arship —  the  most  exquisite  learning  drami  from  the  highest  fountains  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  earnest  plea  of  a  republican  scholar,  in  defence  of 
repuhlieun  institutions,  in  their  bearings  upon  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science.  The  argument  was  conducted  with  consummate  ability  and  taste ; 
none  left  that  assembly  without  having  their  confidence  in  the  intellectual 
destinies  of  the  country  mcreased  by  its  close  reasoning  and  glowing  appeals. 
The  orator  was  then  in  hi-^  early  manhood,  with  the  fresh  dews  of  youth  stiU 
lingering  about  him.  Mo-st  of  the  audience  had  never  listened  to  his  voice  or 
looked  upon  his  countenance  before,  though  hi^  literary  renown  had  already 
filled  the  land ;  and  the  mu-;ic  of  his  speech  came  upon  them  with  the  effect 
of  a  delieious  novelty.  To  many  of  them  was  given,  on  that  day,  the  first 
conception  they  had  ever  formed  of  the  great  triumphs  of  classical  oratory ; 
those  triumphs  achieved  by  the  combination  of  the  gitt«*  of  genius  with  ma- 
tured and  ])rofound  studie-*,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  a  eareful  training  in  the  practice  of  the  art;  employed  upon  subjects  of 
dtrep  and  immediate  concern  to  the  hearers,  and  holding  undi\-ided  po-^^ession 
of  the  soul,  while  tasking  ail  the  mental  rner«:ies  of  the  speaker.  So  Demos- 
thenes moved  the  pas>ion>  and  swayed  the  minds  uf  the  Athenian  assemblies, 
as  he  addressed  to  them,  from  tlie  liema.  those  ean  fully  meditated  orations, 
bv  which,  year  after  year,  he  guided  and  controlli.d  the  policy  of  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth  ;  so  L'ieero  compelleil  the  feelings  of  the  surging  multi- 
tudes of  the  Roman  Fonun  to  oht  y  the  in<nements  of  his  eloquence,  ft'**  the 
mighty  ocean  tid«^s  follow  the  path  of  the  serene  orb  of  heaven,  whose  attrac- 
tion nature  forbids  them  to  resi>t." 

In    1802   he   cilittMl   a   selection   from  the  writings  of  Professor 

Popkin,  Ills  ])redeees-'or  in  the  Eliot   profesr-orship,  with  an  afToc- 

tionate  introductory,  biograj>hical  sketch.     In  this  sketch  he  remarks 

upon  a  di-cussion,  in    \^'2i\,  in   which    rrot'es>or   Popkin   had   taken 

part,  upon  proposed  changes  in   the  course  of  :^tudies   pursued  at 

college. 
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**  The  system  of  college  education  prevalent  in  this  country  has  grown  up 
among  us,  and  is  well  adapted  to  our  condition  and  our  wants.  The  pro- 
fessions have  been  honorably  filled,  the  public  affairs  have  been  ably  adminis- 
tered, literature  has  been  cultivated  in  its  various  branches,  and  science  haa 
been  advanced  of  late  years  in  the  United  States  scarcely  less  eflSciently  than 
in  the  Old  World.  Our  system  easily  admits  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  the  colleges,  whatever  narrow- 
minded  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  have  never  shown  themselves  slow  to 
adopt  any  real  improvement. 

**  But  there  are  certain  vague  and  impracticable  notions  abroad,  which  lead 
unreflecting  people  to  fancy  that  the  colleges  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  Such  persons  forget  that,  whatever  progress  the  age  may  make, 
the  fundamental  sciences  and  the  eternal  monuments  of  literary  taste  remain 
unchanged.  TTtese  must  always  be  the  subjects  of  study,  in  any  real  system 
of  education.  There  is  no  way  of  dispensing  with  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
calculus,  let  science  make  what  progress  it  will ;  there  is  no  way  of  setting 
aside  cla^'sical  studies,  however  great  may  be  the  increase  and  the  importance 
of  modem  literature.  Now,  if  a  man  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  discipline  must  be  laid  in  these  essential  branches.  He  cannot 
reach  the  heights  of  science  or  letters  without  first  toiling  at  the  base.  Pre- 
cisely these  essential  things  our  colleges  aim  to  teach ;  and  when  these  have 
been  accomplished,  a  liberty  of  choice,  to  some  extent,  is  given  for  further 
studies.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  the  addition  to  the  present  college 
course  of  two  years  of  free  study  in  literature  aud  philology.  This  improve- 
ment is  sure  to  come  before  long.  Free  studies  in  science  are  already  well 
provided  for  at  Cambridge  by  the  Scientific  School  recently  added  to  the 
University.' 


f» 


In  the  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order  of  events.  In  a  long  and 
elaborate  review  of  Stiles's  Austria  in  1848-49,  published  in  1852, 
he  speaks  thus  of  the  value  of  peace :  — 


•( 


Between  the  adjustment  of  European  affairs  in  1815  and  the  outbreaks 
of  1848,  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  lay  in  profound  peace.  Never, 
within  the  same  period,  was  equal  progress  made  in  physical  well-being,  in 
the  industry  and  intercourse  that  enrich  every  state  with  the  products  of 
every  other ;  in  the  arts  that  constitute  the  elements  of  enjo}'mcnt,  as  well  as 
in  those  that  embellish  and  idealize  human  existence ;  in  science,  literature, 
inventions,  high  education,  and  the  education  of  the  people;  in  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  toleration  and  charity  in  religion,  of  liberal  ideas  in  poli- 
tics, of  wise  appreciation  of  the  past,  and  bright  hopes  of  the  future." 

•*It  will  take  many  years  of  unbroken  peace  to  regain  what  the  last  few 
years  have  lost  in  Europe  to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty.  Peace  is  the 
gentle  minister  through  whose  agencies  the  sufferings  of  men  are  to  be  miti- 
gated, their  wrongs  redressed,  and  their  happiness  secured.  They  who  dream 
to  prosecute  these  blessed  ends  by  the  violent  works  of  insurrection  and  war, 
are  listening  to  the  voice  of  human  passion,  and  not  to  the  teachings  of 
Almighty  Wisdom." 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  discourse  delivered  as  an  In- 
tro<luctory  Lecture,  before  the  Lynn  Lyceum,  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  25,  —  the  day  after  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  expired 
at  Marshfield,  a  few  momenta  before  three  o'clock,  Sunday  morning, 
Oct.  24,  1852  :  — 

«*  I  reassert  the  absolute  necessity  of  classical  education,  in  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  national  culture,  founded  on  a  just  view  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  historical  development  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  race ; 
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and  I  repeat,  that  the  higher  education  which  embraces  these  studies  is  just 
as  much  a  public  concern  as  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  numeration 
table  ;  as  truly  practical  as  book-keeping  or  6urve}'ing. 

••  >Ve  are  often  asked,  ^^'hat  is  the  use  of  this  or  that  branch  of  study  ? 
It  is  not  long  since  a  distinguished  senator  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  astronomical  investigations,  which  have  done  so  much  honor 
to  our  country  and  age,  and  called  upon  the  regents  of  the  Smithsoniah 
Institution  to  withdraw  from  those  remote  and  unpractical  speculations,  and 
to  employ  their  funds  to  the  support  of  a  Farming  School.  Apparently  he 
did  not  know  that  the  most  abstruse  researches  of  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and 
that  the  most  refined  mathematics  of  the  astronomer  are  necessary  to  the 
security  of  navigation.  The  delicate  analysis  of  a  Le  Verrier,  or  a  Peirce, 
"which  makes  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  man  dizzy  to  look  at,  prevents  the 
loss  of  millions  of  property  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  carries  thou- 
sands of  adventurous  seamen  safely  across  the  deeps  of  the  ocean.  Such 
pursuits  are,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  noblest  means  of  unfolding  the 
intellectual  training,  which,  after  all,  is  their  highest  use  ;  and  second,  are 
of  magnificent  utility,  when  applied,  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  to  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  the  globe. 

•*  And  what  is  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  I  might  ask,  as  Mr.  Everett 
asked,  on  a  public  occasion,  What  is  the  use  of  ant/  thing  f  "What  is  the  use 
of  language  ?  AMiat  are  words  good  for  ?  What  is  the  utility  of  thought 
itself?  What  is  the  use  of  life  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  soul  of  man  ?  ^^'hy 
do  we  surround  ourselves  with  forms  of  beauty,  Ti-ith  objects  of  taste  ?  Why 
do  we  gaze  with  admiration  upon  a  starlit  sky,  or  listen  with  a  solemn  thriU 
to  the  multitudinous  voices  of  yonder  ocean,  as  they  come  upon  the  ear  from 
its  unsearchable  depths  ?  Why  does  the  picture  of  a  golden  summer  sunset 
hold  us  spell-bound  and  silent  by  its  majestical  beauty  ?  Why  quiver  our 
nerves  with  delight  at  the  first  song  of  birds  in  spring  r  Why  is  our  soul 
filled  with  emotion  when  we  look  abroad  upon  the  many-colored  garniture 
of  a  forest  in  autumn,  so  soon  to  fade  away  from  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the 
hour  into  the  cold  and  spectral  forms  of  winter  ? 

••Again,  why  does  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  has  vanished  from  mor- 
tal sight,  so  often  reWsit  our  meditative  hours  ?  Why  do  we  call  up,  with 
indescribable  interest,  the  buried  majesty  of  the  great  men  who  have  filled 
the  pages  of  history  with  their  renown  ?  Why  do  we  tread  the  soil  of 
Bunker  Hill,  of  Lexington,  of  Concord,  with  silent  awe  ?  Why  do  we  stand 
on  the  Pilgrim  Rock  at  Plymouth,  draw  around  us  in  imagination  the  invisi- 
ble forms  of  that  God-sent  company,  who,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  by  merely  planting  their  footsteps  for  a  moment  on  its  hard  surface, 
made  its  fame  siicred  and  imperishable  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ? 
Why  do  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  the  old  homestead  of  England,  and  stamp 
inelfaceably  upon  our  memories  the  picture  of  our  fathers*  dwcllins:-places  ? 
Why  do  we  wander  over  the  fields  of  Thcrmopyhr  and  Marathon  with  a  feel- 
ing which  lifts  us  out  of  the  present,  and  transports  us  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turie:5  into  the  awful  past  r  Why  do  we  read  the  poets  and  prophets  of  (iod's 
ancient  people,  and  fill  our  minds  Avith  the  grandeur  of  their  iina^ory,  and 
the  teachinsrs  drawn  from  their  communion  with  the  Author  of  all  r 

••In  a  narrow  view  of  utility,  we  niiirht  well  a>k.  What  is  the  u.-e  of  all 
this  :  But  let  me  answer,  It  is  because  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  are  not 
chained  down  to  a  narrow  utility  —  that  all  these  exalting  inllucnc-es  arc 
sou'^ht,  as  the  imprisoned  plant,  with  curious  instinct,  seeks  the  >i(.lo  on 
which  the  li;^ht  of  heaven  pours.  It  is  because  man  is  a  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal beinj:,  that  he  s])urns  the  bounds  of  the  ])rcsont,  and  so.its  beyond 
the  visible  objects  around  him,  brcakin;;  the  harriers  of  the  bodily  >en<es. 
It  is  becau^jc  he  is  not  only  an  animal,  tl.at  so  small  a  part  of  his  litV.'  is  lived 
with  himself  alone.  lie  has  thoujxhts  that  wandi.r  through  eternity.  The 
three  irreat  bonds  which  imite  the  race  of  man  into  the  sublime  unitv  of  the 
imaue  of  God,  are  relijzion,  reason,  and  speech  ;  and  speech  is  one  of  his 
chiefest  attributes,  and  the  most  miraculous  of  the  miracles  of  his  existence. 
With  what  inexpressible  skill  is  the  machinery  of  language  framed  together, 
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and  its  parts  adapted  to  each  other  !  The  articulating  organs  ;  the  life-sup- 
porting air  ;  the  mind,  sending  its  imperial  decrees  from  the  brain,  where  it 
sits  enthroned,  along  the  nerves  that  set  these  organs  in  motion ;  the  impulse, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  sweeping  through  the  intervening  space, 
knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  ear,  passing  like  a  magnetic  current  over  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  bearing  to  another  sovereign  intellect  a  bodiless 
thought,  —  how  common-place,  but  how  miraculous  is  all  this  ! 

•'Sy  articulated  speech,  thought  answers  to  thought,  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  a  glass,  and  we  know  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  our  brother.  By 
written  speech  we  record  our  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  By  Avritten  speech  those  books  are  made,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton,  contain  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits,  laid  up  for  a  life 
after  life.  Written  words  are  the  instruments  of  communion  between  all 
races  and  all  lands ;  the  carrier  birds  of  human  thought  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  age  to  age  ;  across  the  dividing  and  reuniting  seas »  across 
the  abysses  of  centuries  and  millennia. 

*•  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  individual  in  a  commimity  sliould  learn 
Latin  and  Greek.  There  must  be  a  just  proportion  here,  as  in  all  other 
things.  The  life  of  man  is  the  more  intense,  the  more  it  is  diversified  ;  nor 
is  that  life  conceivable  under  the  form  of  a  society  of  scholars  only,  discuss- 
ing quantities,  and  rhythms,  and  particles,  and  Attic  reduplications.  No 
one  occupation,  whether  writing  Greek,  planting  com,  leading  or  mispleading 
juries,  preaching  to  the  conscience  of  sinners,  giving  medicine  to  the  sick, 
can  be  imagined  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  a  tolerable  existence.  No.  Let  us 
have  scholars,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  farmers,  and  merchants,  and 
mechanics ;  let  us  have  artists,  and  singers,  and  players ;  let  us  have  every 
form  of  activity,  whether  of  body  or  mind ;  let  us  have  every  variety  of 
talent  and  acquirement ;  let  us  have  every  opportunity  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  for  mutual  influences,  for  mental  and  moral  action  and  reac- 
tion, and  then  we  shall  have  the  happiest  and  most  intellectual  society.  All 
knowledge  is  desirable  and  precious. 

"I  feel  that  I  am  a  wiser  man,  that  on  one  side  my  neighbor  is  the  great 
geometer  who  weighs  the  stars  and  measures  their  orbits,  and  on  the  other, 
the  philosopher  who  not  only  expounds  the  ideas  of  the  Creator  in  the  living 
world,  but  reads  the  stony  pages  of  our  earth's  hoary  and  awful  history 
before  the  birth  of  man,  its  lord  and  master.  To  each  and  to  all  of  us,  every 
accession  of  knowledge,  and  every  addition  to  the  number  of  learned  men,  is 
a  blessing  from  God. 

*•  Franklin  is  called  a  self-educated  man  ;  but  he  formed  his  exquisite 
English  stylo  on  the  writings  of  the  most  accomplished  classical  scholar  Eng- 
land had  then  produced  ;  and  so  Franklin  was  educated,  at  second  hand,  by 
the  I'nivcrsity  at  Oxford,  where  Addison  studied.  And  when,  late  in  life, 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  college  in  his  adopted  state,  instruction  in  the  clas- 
sics was  among  the  earliest  objects  he  provided  for  ;  and  when  he  desired  to 
sif^nalize  his  respect  for  the  University  in  his  native  state,  he  presented  to  the 
librar\'  of  old  Harvard  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Baskcrville  Virgil.  Mr.  Clay 
wa<  a  self-educated  man.  Who  tauj^ht  him  eloquence,  and  what  authors 
furnished  the  materials  of  that  marvellous  and  resistless  speech,  I  know  not ; 
but  who  were  the  associates  and  rivals  of  his  brilliant  vears  I  do  know. 
Men  they  were  whose  minds  had  been  trained  by  early  discipline,  and  stored 
,bv  maturer  studies  with  the  richest  learninjj  of  the  Universitv  ;  men  who  had 
grown  and  ripened  in  the  genial  air  of  classical  studies  ;  —  Calhoun,  the  great 
senator,  the  cast-iron  man,  the  masterly  logician  ;  —  Adams,  who  knew  all 
human  lore  in  college,  coiirt,  or  legislative  hall,  —  both  gone,  with  none  to 
succeed  them  ;  —  and,  last  of  all,  and  greater  than  all,  the  statesman,  diploma- 
tist, scholar,  orator, — the  only  Demosthenes  the  modern  world  has  seen, — 
in  whose  hands  were  held  until  yesterday  —  literally  until  yesterday  —  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war  to  the  country. 

•*  Sbakspeare  was  a  nelf-educated  man  ;  but  he  studied  first  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  then,  a  pupil  in  the  great  school  of 
London  life,  ho  was  made  free  of  the  society  of  famous  wits,  and  became  the 
bosom  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  most  learned  scholar  of  that  learned  age. 
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And  Shakspeare  too  was  educated,  at  second  hand,  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Without  high  schools  and  colleges,  without  the  learning  and 
science  and  books  which  these  institutions  presuppose,  your  self-educated 
men  would  have  remained  your  uneducated  men.  Your  Clay,  your  Frank- 
lin, your  Shakspeare,  would  have  been  leaders  among  barbarous  hordes,  — 
more  active  in  war,  more  ready  in  council,  than  their  fellows,  —  splendid 
barbarians,  painting  their  persons  in  brighter  colors,  drawing  a  longer  bow, 
—  but  barbarians  s^till. 

*•  The  most  practical  scheme  of  public  education  is  that  which  embraces 
ever)'  possible  species  of  culture ;  the  most  practical  education  for  the  indi- 
vidual —  for  the  working  man  or  the  playing  man  —  is  the  highest  and  best 
education  lie  can  get.  We  cannot  all  do  all  things  ;  but  the  social  body,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  may  include  all  cultures.  ...  It  is  our  good  fortune 
that  we  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  are  bom  to  the  heritage  of  English  lit- 
erature. It  is  the  best  expression  of  the  civilization  of  the  modem  world.  It 
is  rich,  n^n  only  in  words  for  the  primal  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  the  fit  organ  of  the  grandest  poetry,  and  the  most  impressive 
eloquence.  It  is  the  majestic  body  of  Taylor's  golden  thought ;  it  is  the 
music  that  enshrines  the  soul  of  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  poet  save  one  that 
ever  lived,  and  his  equal ;  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Chatham  and  Webster, 
the  native  language  of  constitutional  and  regulated  liberty.  Let  us,  then, 
watch  over  it  with  ceaseless  care,  and  guard  its  purity  as  a  sacred  trust. 
But  we  cannot  forget  that  in  its  forming  period  it  was  moulded  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  grew  up.  Turns  of 
phrase  still  linger  upon  our  lips,  embodying  conceptions  of  former  times 
and  another  land,  and  applied  by  us  to  a  state  of  things  with  wholly 
changed  relations. 

•'  lie  who,  in  an  affected  over-zeal  for  popular  rights,  strives  to  raise  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  higher  culture  of  the  acade- 
mies and  universities,  and  discountenances  their  support ;  he  who  would 
persuade  the  people  that  they  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  beyond  the  common  school  ;  that  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  are  nothing  to  them,  or  deserve  their  dtslike  rather 
than  their  approbation,  since  they  belong  to  the  rich  alone,  —  that  man  is  a 
traitor  to  those  principles  of  fraternity  and  republican  equality  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  country's  liberties,  lie  who  denies  the  working-men, 
or  persuades  them  to  deny  themselves  and  their  children,  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  cherishes  in  his  heart  a  system  in  more  deadly  antagonism 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  the  most  absolute  despotism  in  Europe  or 
farthest  Asia ;  for  it  presupposes,  not  a  community  of  equal  men,  but  a 
hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  ranks  ;  it  assumes  that  the  poor  man's 
son  inherits  his  poverty  together  with  his  name  ;  that  the  son  of  the  mechanic 
must  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  sending  down  a  legacy  of  toil  from  age 
to  age  ;  and  it  makes  another  more  odious  assumption  still,  —  that  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  the  majority  of  men  are,  and  must  be,  low  and  vulgar,  — 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  aie,  and  must  be,  illiterate  and  coarse  in 
manners,  —  are,  and  must  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of 
science,  and  insensible  to  the  rare  delights  of  art  and  scholarship.  Can  any 
thing  be  less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  this  ?  With  what  a  scomfid 
disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  position  of  the  moment.  Almighty  God  scatters 
the  priceless  gifts  of  genius  among  his  children  !  The  great  poet,  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  the  eloquent  orator,  is  as  likely  to  go  forth  from  the  bro^-n- 
faced  laborer's  cottage  over  the  way,  as  from  the  sumptuous  palac«?s  of  the 
capital ;  and  the  future  ruler  of  an  empire  may  have  been  unconsciously  toil- 
ing in  yonder  field  to-day. 

••The  delights  of  science,  transcending  all  the  joys  of  sense,  and  the  re- 
finements of  art  and  poetry,  clothe  the  common  life  of  labor  with  beauty 
and  dignity.  With  what  new  meaninj?  does  the  loveliness  of  nature  shine 
in  upon  the  soul  of  him  whose  intellectual  eye  has  been  cleared  by  the 
studv  of  the  great  masters  of  thought,  the  leaders  and  the  teachers  of  the 
world ! " 
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The  period  from  April,  1853,  to  May,  1854,  was  spent  by  Pro- 
fessor Felton  in  a  European  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece; 
giving  about  dve  months  to  the  last-named  country,  visiting  its  most 
interesting  places,  the  scenes  of  historic  events  and  of  the  great 
dramas,  carefully  studying  its  architectural  remains,  examining  the 
institutions  for  education,  and  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  and  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  the  university. 

In  1855  he  revised,  for  publication  in  the  United  States,  Smith's 

History  of  Greece,  adding   a   preface,  notes,  and   a   continuation 

from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time.     In  the  same  year 

he  reviewed  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 

and  prepared  an  edition  for  the  American  press,  with  a  preface, 

illustrations,  and  notes. 

*•  We  think  the  more  scholars  study  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  spots  where 
the  scene  of  the  action  is  laid,  the  more  they  will  be  convinced  that  they  have 
a  substratum  of  truth,  and,  we  will  add,  the  more  they  will  be  satisfied  that 
one  transcendent  poet  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Critical 
scepticism  is  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  the  vivid  nature  which  poured  its 
inspiration  three  thousand  years  ago  into  the  heart  of  the  Ionian  singer.  The 
long  beach,  on  which  the  multitudinous  sea  was  beating  when  the  angry  priest 
went  away  dishonored  from  the  presence  of  the  king  of  men  ;  the  spreading 
plain  crossed  by  the  Scamander,  with  Simois  in  his  neighborhood,  ready  to 
pour  in  his  auxiliary  stream  when  the  mountain  storms  swell  the  current  and 
send  it  tumultuous  on  its  way  ;  the  line  of  the  shore  on  which  the  ships  and 
tents  of  the  Grecian  host  were  drawn  up  so  long  ago  ;  —  these  and  every  other 
feature  of  the  groundwork  of  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  fill  the  eye  and  gratify 
the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  Homer,  which  all  the 
learned  dissertations  in  the  world  cannot  overcome.  As  we  stand  there. 
Homer  in  hand,  we  know  that  Homer  is  a  present  and  living  guide ;  that 
every  epithet  has  its  prototype  in  the  world  around  us ;  that  his  eye  rested 
on  the  same  objects  which  fix  our  eager  gaze ;  and  that  yonder  streams  are 
the  streams  which  rose  in  their  wrath  and  checked  the  slaughters  of  the  son 
of  Peleus.  This  delightful  sense  of  truth  and  reality  in  the  wondrous  work 
over  which  we  have  pored  for  so  many  studious  hours,  is  the  present  charm 
of  the  plain  of  Troy ;  and  Lord  Carlisle's  scholarly  pages  bring  back  the 
charm  in  all  the  force  and  freshness  of  its  fascination." 

Of  his  comprehensive  catholic  spirit  it  would  be  easy  to  collect 

abundant  evidence  like  the  following.     Speaking  of  Mr.  Wyse,  the 

English  minister  at  Athens,  he  says, — 

**  During  my  whole  stay  in  Athens,  I  was  welcomed  to  the  genial  hospi- 
talities of  his  house,  where  were  often  assembled  the  most  cultivated  and 
liberal-minded  Athenian  gentlemen,  and  the  most  interesting  Athenian  ladies, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  residents  in  Athens.  No  one,  who  has  ever  had  the 
happiness  of  listening  to  Mr.  Wyse,  can  forget  the  charm  of  his  instructive 
conversation  ;  and  I  look  back  to  those  reunions,  presided  over  with  elegance 
and  dignity  by  the  high-bred  niece  of  the  minister,  who  spoke  English, 
French,  Italian,  German.  Greek,  with  the  many-tongucd  society  gathered 
around  her,  —  reunions  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon,  —  as 
true  Attic  nights,  —  Nodes  Attic<r^  —  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  Mr. 
Wyse  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  persons  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  Europe.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  art  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  accurate,  that,  when  he  converses  upon  them,  it  seems  as  if  no  other 
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subject  can  have  occupied  his  life ;  but  he  possesses  an  equal  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  speaks  the  principal  languages  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  A  Greek  lady  (Elizabeth  of  Crete)  illustrated  the  universality 
of  his  acquirements  by  a  proverb  of  her  native  island  :  *  WTiatever  stone  you 
turn  over  you  find  him  under  it.'  He  cherishes  a  generous  sympathy  with 
American  principles  of  liberty,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  future 
achievements  of  America  in  science  and  the  arts.  When  Mr.  Webster  visited 
England,  Mr.  Wyse,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  was  among  the  foremost  to  do  honor  to  our  illustrious 
statesman  and  orator.  With  his  exquisite  culture,  Mr.  Wysse  has  always 
been  —  what  many  scholars  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  have  failed  to  be 
—  an  earnest  friend  of  popular  education.  The  best  and  most  eloquent  book 
ever  WTitten  on  that  subject  in  the  English  language  has  been  ^^Titten  by  ^Ir. 
Wyse.  The  be>t  college  in  the  IJritish  dominions,  of  an  unsectarian  charac- 
ter, and  the  one  which  has  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  system  of 
scientific  jmd  lit^-rary  training,  is  the  college  founded  chiefly  by  his  exertions 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  still  a  visitor.     And  ^Ir.  Wyse  is  a  Catholic." 

In  185(3  he  published  a  selection  from  modern  Greek  writers,  in 
prose  and  verse,  with  a  preface  and  explanatory  notes.  The  preface 
gives  many  facts  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  in  regard  to  the 
school  system  and  present  state  of  education  and  of  the  language  in 
Greece.     In  a  note  to  the  Diary  we  find, — 

'•  All  Greeks  are  declared  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  contribute 
to  the  public  burdens  in  proportion  to  their  property.  Every  man's  house 
is  his  cattle.  No  house  can  be  searched  except  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
personal  liberty  is  inviolable.  No  man  can  be  pursued,  arrested,  thrown  into 
prison,  or  otherwise  restrained  of  his  liberty,  except  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  No  titles  of  nobility  are  to  be  created.  It  is 
dechired  that  in  Oreece  man  is  not  bought  and  sold.  A  serf  or  a  slave, 
whatever  may  be  his  nationality  or  his  religion,  is  free  from  the  moment 
that  he  sets  foot  on  Hellenic  ground.  The  press  is  free,  and  a  censorship 
cannot  be  established.  Public  instruction  is  at  the  charge  of  the  state  ;  tor- 
ture and  confiscation  cannot  be  introduced,  and  the  secrecy  of  letters  is  in- 
violable." 

Mr.  Felton  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  General  Eaton,  in  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  and  of  numerous  occasional  addresses,  mostly 
upon  educational  topics.  lie  has  contributed  more  than  fifty 
articles  to  the  North  American  Keview,  and  more  than  half  that 
number  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  periodicals,  upon  a 
very  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  a  great  many  moods  and 
styles.  His  favorite  themes  are  Greek  literature,  language,  history, 
and  art ;  and  upon  these  subjects,  since  he  was  made  Greek  pro- 
fessor, hardly  a  book  of  note  has  come  out,  whether  translation,  com- 
pend,  criticism,  or  treatise  on  Grecian  art  or  Grecian  history, 
which  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  an  article;  and  upon  all  he 
has  thrown  the  light  of  consummate  Greek  scholarship.  In  all  he 
has  shown  familiarity  with  general  history,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  German  language  and  literature,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  genius,  characteristics,  and  peculiarities  of  several  other  of  the 
more  important  languages  and  literatures. 
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As  a  critic  he  is  just,  and  at  the  same  time  generous.  He  sees 
clearly  the  faults  even  of  those  authors  whom  he  admires,  as  well 
as  their  excellences,  and  he  never  fails  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
satu^factorj  idea  of  the  work  before  him. 

He  has  written  often,  and  always  with  vigor  and  spirit,  for  the 
daily  papers.  He  has  delivered  four  courses  of  lectures  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  and  litemture  of  Greece ;  and  has  lectured  repeatedly  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  The  articles  on  Agas.^iz, 
Athens,  Attica,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Homer,  and  others,  in  the 
New  American  Encyclopedia,  are  from  his  pen. 

These  literary  labors  have  never  interfered  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  instruction  and  discipline  in 
the  college ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has,  during  the  last  five  years, 
taken  a  part  in  the  instruction  of  a  young  ladies*  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge,  and  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  always  taken,  and 
continues  to  take,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  common  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  and  no  pressure  of  business  has  he  allowed  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  duties  as  visitor  of  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  or 
of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

< 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Cambridge  for  the  year  1852  will  be  seen  the 
sympatliy  with  which  Mr.  Felton  regarded  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon seiiools,  and  his  idea  of  what  should  be  the  character  of  those 
school*,  and  the  point  to  which  the  system  of  education  for  a  whole 
republican  people  should  be  elevated  :  — 

**The  position  of  teachers  is  peculiar,  and  surrounded  with  diiHculties. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  treatment  from  the  public,  in  every 
respect.  The  office  i»  all-important  in  its  relations  to  the  future,  and  ought 
to  receive  a  degree  of  respect  corresponding  to  its  dignity,  from  the  present. 
Teachers  who  arc  animated  by  the  right  spirit,  renounce  the  common  objcctH 
of  ambition  and  pride ;  they  withdraw  from  those  careers  which  lead  to 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  They  remove  themselves  even  from  those 
sources  of  emolument  by  which  salaried  officials,  in  business  relations,  gen- 
erally have  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  pecuniary  means.  In  fixing  the 
salaries  of  persons  so  placed,  this  view  is  most  important.  The  income  of  a 
permanent  teacher  should  enable  him  to  live  with  decency ;  to  share  in  the 
social  life  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  standard  of  the  society  he  moves  in ;  to  educate  his 
children  respectably,  and  to  provide  a  shelter  and  sustenance  for  old  age. 
which  comes  to  all,  but  to  him  sooner  than  to  most  other  men.  He  is  entitled 
to  a  salary  which  will  meet  all  these  exigencies  ;  and  if  he  does  not  receive 
it,  his  life  will  be  loaded  with  painfiU  anxieties,  and  his  usefulness  greatly 
impaired. 
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**  The  business  of  education  requires  a  constant  series  of  experimmtii  ■• 
well  as  a  perpetiud  recurrence  to  general  principles.  Either,  without  the 
other,  leads  to  waste  and  error.  The  teacher  who  guides  himself  whoUj  bj 
experiment,  inevitably  loses  much  of  the  improTeraent  of  the  times,  and  ftlb 
into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless  system  of  drudgery ;  the  teacher  who  ia  oon- 
ftantly  aiming  to  apply  ab>tract  principles,  uncorrected  by  positive  experi- 
ence, fails  to  accomplish  decided  results,  and  falls  into  the  opposite  error  of 
ineffectual  speculation.  Schools  have  been  founded  on  both  of  these  one- 
sided systems.  Those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  merely  practical,  ctnj 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  some  degree  of  practical  taet 
and  intellectual  training ;  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  latter, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  valuable  knowledge  to  show  for  their  time  and 
money.  They  gain  some  vague  notions  of  intellectual  excellence,  with  no 
force  of  acquired  ability  to  carry  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  into  reality. 
They  have  to  commence  their  really  practical  education  in  the  school  of  the 
world,  by  ridding  themselves  of  the  inefficient  habits  they  have  Tallen  into  at 
school,  and  by  acquiring  a  practical  control  over  their  hitherto  unused  &ciil* 
ties.  A  true  economy  in  education  combines  the  two  methods  into  oneg 
seeking  for  the  light  of  general  principles,  and  bringing  the  results  of  rea- 
soning at  once  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  highest  and  the  best  educa- 
tion, at  least  in  a  republic  like  ours,  is  the  best  in  all  respects." 

*•  Our  wealth  is  in  the  mines  of  intellect  that  lie  hidden  in  the  popular 
body,  and  not  in  the  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  even  though  the  national 
domain  stretch  over  vast  continents  that  rest  on  golden  foundations.  To 
make  this  wealth  available  to  its  higher  ends  —  and  nothing  short  of  thia 
will  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  Ood 
—  we  must  labor  without  ceasing,  not  only  to  extend  some  education  to  all, 
(which  is  the  narrow  -\'iew  of  many  so-called  practical  men,)  but  to  place  the 
best  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 
For  want  of  a  general  system  which  can  accomplish  this,  the  noblest  treaaurea 
of  our  state  and  countrv  are  left  unused. 

"  The  wealth,  and  the  power,  and  the  true  civilization  of  a  republican 
state  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  wliich  the  diver- 
niied  talents  of  its  children  find  their  appropriate  spheres  of  activity  ;  and  a 
system  of  public  education  is  truly  republican  just  in  proportion  as  it  bringt 
the  means  of  securing  the  best  possible  education  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
are  qualified  to  benefit  by  it.  It  is  the  general  culture  of  the  mind  which 
brings  to  light  intellectual  aptitudes.  Without  this,  the  attempt  to  mark 
out  the  future  careers  of  our  children  is  no  better  than  arbitrarv  decision  or 
vague  guess-work.  Cvod  has  written  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  of  his  chil- 
dren his  own  will.  lie  has  traced,  with  the  creative  finger  of  omnipotence,  the 
lines  and  proportions  of  the  intellectual  constitution  ;  general  education  ia 
the  fire  which  brings  out  and  makes  legible  those  invmble  signatures  of  the 
Almighty." 

•*  The  happiness  of  society  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  placing  of 
all  its  meml)er9  in  their  true  positions.  Every  man,  be  his  occupation  what 
it  may,  is  contented  and  resi>ectable  if  he  feels  that  he  is  better  qualified  for 
that  than  any  other.  .  .  .  The  active  man  of  business,  while  watching  over  the 
plans  he  has  intelligently  devised,  because  his  education  has  given  form  and 
force  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  feels  no  envy  for  the  anxious  statesman, 
who  exhausts  his  energies  in  shaping  the  policy  of  nations,  or  conducting  the 
diplomacy  of  the  world.  But  the  consciousness  of  being  misplaced  not  only 
causes  uneasiness,  but  is  the  fertile  source  of  mis^ery  and  despair. 

•*  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  a  republic  is  to  extend  the 
opportunities  of  the  highest  possible  education  farther  and  farther,  until  they 
reach  every  child  in  the  state  r  until  all  the  talents  in  the  state  find  their  nat- 
ural level  and  their  congenial  spheres }  The  more  a  man's  powers  are  nn* 
folded,  the  better  will  he  be  fitted  for  his  special  occupation  or  profession, 
when  he  finds  out  what  nature  means  that  to  be.  llie  details  of  buslneM, 
the  methods  of  transacting  this  or  that  class  of  affairs,  can  be  readily  and 
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rapidly  mastered  by  a  young  man  of  good  general  education,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  business  or  professional  career  ;  but  if  the  proper  period  for 
general  education  be  prematurely  occupied  with  special  preparations,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  afterwards  to  acquire  that  versatile  power  and  mental  culture 
which  can  alone  give  him  the  highest  advantages  in  any  career  he  may  have 
chosen." 

In  the  summer  of*  1858  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  partly 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  partly  to  complete  investiga- 
tions in  relation  to  the  language,  topography,  education,  &c.,  of 
Greece. 

For  many  years  he  has  often  acted  as  regent,  a  sort  of  vice 
president  within  the  walls  of  the  college.  In  1860  he  was  made 
president. 

One  of  the  first  public  occasions,  after  the  Commencement  of 
I860,  on  which  it  became  the  duty  of  President  Felton  to  repre- 
sent the  University,  was  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  of  Compar- 
ative 2^61ogy. 

*•  I  cannot  but  rej^nrd  this  occasion  as  most  auspicious  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  not  only  in  our  country,  but  in  the  world.  The  members  of  our 
University  justly  consider  the  founding  of  such  a  Museum  as  a  great  event  in 
the  history  of  Harvard.  No  doubt  it  will  increase  the  means  of  intellectual 
cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  University  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  a  department 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  rejoice  in  its  achievement,  not 
only  for  this  reason,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  larger  relations  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  mankind.  They  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  hither  ardent 
and  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  the  sacred  love  of  nature,  who  shall  in  due 
time  go  forth,  bearing  with  them  over  the  land  the  lights  of  science.  They 
•ee  in  it  the  means,  under  the  noble  provisions  of  the  law,  of  acting  directly 
upon  the  public  and  popular  instruction  of  the  state,  by  opening  its  priceless 
treasures  and  the  living;  lessons  of  master  minds  —  present  and  future  —  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Massachusetts  teachers,  men  and  women.  They  see  in 
it  the  means  of  adding,  day  by  day,  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  known 
truths 

"  A  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  crea- 
tion. It  is  a  significant,  though  accidental  arrangement,  that  this  establish- 
ment stands  front  to  front  with  the  Theological  School  of  the  University,  — 
God*s  word  and  God's  works  mutually  illustrating  each  other.  We  accept 
the  omen  ;  it  is  propitious  to  science,  morals,  religion.  The  University  was 
consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  as  the  highest  aim  of  education. 
Science,  letters,  art.  Christian  morals  and  manners,  come  within  the  gen- 
erous scope  of  the  founders  and  the  noble  array  of  benefactors  who  have 
built  it  up  to  its  present  height  of  usefulness  and  renown.  The  laws  of 
nature  and  the  forms  of  life,  no  less  than  the  messages  of  prophets  and  the 
evangels  of  apostles,  are  relations  of  God,  to  be  reverently  studied  by  man." 

President  Felton  has  very  unusual  qualifications  for  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  elected.  He  has  spent  his  life  as  a  scholar,  and 
has  been  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  He  has  never  been  a 
recluse,  but  has  always  seen  much  of  the  best  society,  and  has  known 
how  to  unite  the  habits  of  a  diligent  student  with  the  social  qualities 
of  a  genileman  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
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He  has  had  extraordinary  opportunities  for  observing,  nearly  and 
closely,  what  is  roost  essential  and  best  in  the  character  of  a  presi- 
dent. As  an  undergraduate,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  life  as 
tutor  and  as  professor,  he  felt  the  kind,  genial,  and  paternal  influence 
of  Kirkland.  As  an  associate  in  the  government  of  the  college, 
he  has  seen  the  resolute  manliness  of  Quincy,  and  the  value  of 
his  rich  experience  in  legislative  and  in  civil  and  municipal  affairs; 
the  sensitive  devotedness,  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Everett ;  the  downright  straightforwardness,  combined 
with  the  kindliest  nature,  of  Sparks ;  and  the  cautious,  far-looking, 
and  much-forgiving  w^isdom  of  Walker,  with  his  quick  insight  into 
human  character,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  unexampled  quiet,  order,  and  success  of  his  administration. 

He  has  had  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
whatever  has  been  doing  in  Harvard  University,  and  what  has 
affected  its  prosperity,  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  than,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  of  his  surviving  predecessors  in  the 
ofTioe,  any  other  man  living.  He  has  long  had  his  attention  directed 
to  the  order  of  studies,  and  is  familiar  with  the  arguments  urged  in 
favor  of  natural  science,  pure  mathematics,  physical  science,  language, 
philosophy,  history,  art,  as  predominating  parts  of  the  coui^se.  He  is 
acquainted  with  those  courses  that  have  been  adopted,  and  those  tried 
and  rejected  in  the  highest  institutions  in  Greece,  England,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Euroj>e.  He  knows  familiarly  those  pursued  in 
the  most  enlightened  times  of  ancient  Greece,  and  what  place  was 
then  given,  and  what  ought  now  to  be  given,  to  music  and  gymnastics 
in  a  course  of  study,  exercise,  and  discipline  intended  to  be  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  adapted  to  the  whole  nature  of  a  student.  He 
evidently  feels  the  wants  of  our  colleges  in  the  department  of  aes- 
thetics and  the  fine  arts  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  sciences 
which  underlie  the  useful,  practical  arts,  on  the  other. 

Heads  of  colleger,  in  past  times,  have  seemed  to  think  it  a  conde- 
fceiision  to  look  down  into  the  common  schools.  But  there  is  a 
nobleness  about  this  man,  as  all  his  life  has  shown,  which  makes  him 
feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  looking  down  upon  the  schools  in 
which  far  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  —  fellow-im- 
mortals —  get  the  whole  of  their  education ;  that  there  are  bonds 
connecting  the  common  schools  with  the  higher,  and  all  with  the 
university,  and  that  it  is  worthy  the  maturest  thought  of  one  who 
comprel^ends  the  importance  of  these  relations  to  devise  measures 
to  coordinate  and  harmonize  these  institutions,  so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  by  a  learner  who  is  going  from  the  most  elementary  upwards. 
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that  DO  essential  element  in  education  may  be  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  and  that  the  superior  may  be  always  preparing  fit  teachers 
for  those  beneath  them.  One  acquainted  with  normal  schools,  and 
the  advantages,  to  schools  of  whatever  grade,  of  teachers  well  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  teaching,  must  know  that  a  person  thoroughly 
educated  at  a  normal  school  is  likely  to  be  far  better  prepared  to  be 
principal  of  an  academy,  or  a  high  school,  than  a  graduate  from  any 
college  which  does  not  furnish  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  this  highest  scholastic  art. 

In  the  system  of  studies  now  established  in  many  of  the  higher 
places  of  education,  the  fact  is  left  out  of  sight  that  all  women,  and 
nearly  all  men,  are  necessarily  to  be  educators.  Most  of  the  edu- 
cated gentlemen  in  the  free  states  of  America  will  be  called  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  around 
them.  To  all  these  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  know  something 
about  education,  what,  in  the  schools  of  various  grades,  it  can  and 
ought  to  accomplish,  and  to  have  thought  upon  it  under  the  lead  of 
able,  experienced,  and  learned  men.  Nearly  all  are  destined  to  take 
part  in,  or  at  least  to  superintend,  the  education  of  tlieir  own  children ; 
and  to  such  it  will  be  a  satisfaction,  and  to  their  children  an  invalu- 
able blessing,  that  at  the  age  at  which  men's  opinions  are  made  up, 
they  have  formed  their  own,  on  this  subject,  Ujwn  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  its  capability  of  improvement,  and  the  ascertained 
order  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  faculties. 

The  choice  of  a  president  of  a  great  university  is  very  important, 
far  more  than  that  of  a  temporary  civil  ruler  or  representative  of 
the  people.  He  has  opportunities,  such  as  few  else  possess,  of  im- 
pressing his  character  upon  society  through  those  who  come  under 
his  guidance ;  and  by  him  will  be  influenced  not  only  the  literary 
and  intellectual,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  many 
leading  men  for  a  generation.  He  is  not  merely  a  presiding  officer, 
or  the  organ  of  the  corporation,  or  trustees,  or  friends  of  the  college. 
And  if  he  be  —  as  of  late  has  often  been  the  case  at  Cambridge  — 
the  ablest  man,  or  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  col- 
lege, he  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  waste  his  time  in  mere  official 
routine.  Such  work  should  bo  done  by  a  subordinate  officer,  and 
the  president  should  be  left  free  for  higher  duties.  The  common 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  duties  is  the  true  opinion.  The  president 
ought  to  be  preeminently  the  friend  of  each  one  of  the  students. 
He  ought  to  be  e.isily  accessible,  and  ready  to  give  advice,  as  to 
^labits,  health,  studies,  deportment,  occupation  of  time,  preparation 
fur  active  life,  and  the  choice  of  a  profession.     llov(  many  a  student 
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has  wasted  his  leisure  and  contracted  evil  habits  in  college  for  want 
of  a  few  words  of  affectionate  advice  ! 

The  president  ought  to  have  exercises  of  some  kind  with  every 
portion  of  each  class  immediately  after  it  enters  college,  so  that  he 
may  know  per:?onally  the  intelligence,  capacity,  scholarship,  pre- 
vious habits,  and  prevailing  tendencies  of  each  individuah  How 
many  subjects  there  are,  not  now  provided  for  by  any  college  course, 
upon  which  kindly  suggestions  would  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
the  student,  and  might  influence  him  beneficially  for  life !  The 
heart  of  the  young  man  entering  college  is  eminently  impressible, 
and  at  least  as  open  to  good  influences  as  to  bad.  That  period  is, 
more  than  any  other,  —  as  every  one  who  looks  back  to  his  college 
life  will  remember,  —  the  forming  period  not  only  for  the  leading 
pursuits  of  life,  but  for'the  tastes  and  recreations  which  shall  furnish 
its  solace.  If  the  president  is  a  scholar,  he  should  have  opjiortuni- 
ties  to  teach ;  if  he  is  a  powerful  thinker,  or  an  eloquent  speaker, 
he  should  often  be  heard ;  if  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  should 
have  the  means  of  meeting  and  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  students.  Not  only  his  direct  teaching,  but  his  manners,  his 
urbanity  and  refinement,  or  the  want  of  them,  his  known  opinions, 
his  genius,  his  eloquence,  his  conversation,  his  associates,  his  fidelity 
and  industry,  the  cast  of  his  intellectual  labors,  his  earnestness,  or 
his  indifference,  will  have  power  in  forming  their  tastes  and  habits, 
their  mind  and  manners,  and  in  giving  tone  to  their  character. 

Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  still  enlarging  liberality  in 
feeling  and  judging,  and  the  unexampled  munificence  in  giving,  of 
the  last  forty  years  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  owing  to  the  warm 
heart,  gracious  manners,  and  winning  benignity  of  President  Kirk- 
land  ?  Who  shall  measure  the  influence,  on  the  character  of  the 
age,  of  President  Dwight  of  New  Haven,  President  Nott  of  Union 
College,  President  Lindsley  of  Nashville,  and  of  others  not  less  dis- 
tinguished among  the  departed,  and  among  those  still  living  ? 

•*  And  who  can  tell  how  much  of  after  life 
Is  fashioned  to  the  stamp  which  genius  prints 
On  thouirhts  of  ductile  vouth  ?  what  hues  and  tints 
Arc  tliere  inwrought,  which  fade  not  in  the  strife 
Of  later  years  r  " 

In  matters  relating  to  property  or  other  vested  right,  laws  wisely 
made  and  scrupulously  administered  may  correct  and  gradually 
shape  customs,  usages,  and  men.  In  matters  relating  to  the  feelings, 
thoughts,  habits,  and  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  cliaracter  of 
the  young,  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  administration  of  the  law 
are  not  less  essential  than  the  law  itself. 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the  progress  of  Harvard  Col^ 
lege  during  Mr.  Felton*s  connection  with  the  same. 

In  1823  there  were  the  following  professorships  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  the  names  of  the  earliest  professors  are  given,  and  of 
those  acting  in  1823,  with  the  date  of  their  election. 

1.  The  Ilollia  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  founded  in  1721.  Edward 
WiGOLEswoRTH  was  tlic  first  professor.  Henry  Wake  was  elected  in  1805. 
2.  The  lloUis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy^  founded 
in  1727,  had  Isaac  Greenwood  as  first  professor.  John  Farrar  was  elected 
in  1807.  3.  The  Hancock  Professorship  of  Ilebreic  and  other  Oriental  Language* 
was  founded  in  1764.  Stephen  Sew  all  was  first  professor.  Sidney 
AViLLARD  became  professor  in  1806.  4.  The  A/ford  Professorship  of  Xatural 
Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  was  founded  m  176o.  and  put  in 
operation  in  1810  or  1811,  and  more  fully  in  1817,  with  Levi  Fuisiue  as  first 
professor.    In  1823  it  was  vacant.    'ITiese  were  the  only  i)rofessori5hips  before 

1770.  Instruction  had  been  given  from  the  first  foundation  of  this  college 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  langnajjes,  and  in  whatever  else  was  (•on>i(lered  essen- 
tial to  qualify  men  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  toaclu is  in  the  public 
schools.  The  resident  graduates  were  usually  students  of  theology  under  the 
care  of  the  president  and  Hollis  professor. 

In  1770,  a  bequest  was  made  to  the  college  by  Ezekiel  Ilersey,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Hingham,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  nppropriated 
to  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physic.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  medical  department  and  the  first  foundation  of,  5.  The  Ilersey  Pro^ 
fessorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  of  which  John  Waruen  was  made  first 
professor  in  1782,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1815,  by  his  son,  John  C.  Warretc, 
who  for  several  years  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his  duties,  and,  6.  ITie 
Ilersey  Professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  in  whi^h  Benjamin 
Waterhovse  was  made  first  professor,  in  1782.  To  him  succeeded,  in  1812, 
James  Jackson,  who  had  for  the  two  years  previous  been  acting  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  with  no  other  compensation  than  the  fees  paid 
by  students  attending  his  lectures.  7.  The  Kiting  Professorship  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica  was  founded  in  1791.  Aaron  Dexter  had  been  made 
professor  of  these  branches  in  1783.  John  Gorham  became  adjunct  in  1809 
and  professor  in  1816. 

8.  The   BoyUton    Professorship  of  Rhetoric   and    Oratory   was    founded   in 

1771,  and  went  into  operation  in  1804,  with  John  Quincy  Adams  as  first 
professor.     Edward  T.  Channing  became  professor  in  1819. 

9.  The  Professorship  of  Natural  History  was  founded  in  ISOo.  This  profes- 
sorship, with  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  the  natural  complement  to  the  medical 
professorships.  The  foundation  of  a  Botanic  Garden  had  been  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  by  the  Corporation,  in  1781.  In  1805,  a  sum  of 
more  than  31,000  dollars  was  raised  by  subscription  among  enlightened  indi- 
viduals in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  professor^hi{>  was  c>tabli>hcd.  In 
1807,  the  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  and  placed  under  tlu-  Mipeiintendence 
of  William  D.  Peck,  who  had  spent  the  two  previous  yr.irs  in  pAirope  in 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of  effecting 
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the  objects  of  the  institution.  By  the  establishment  and  the  keeping  up  of 
a  Botanic  Garden,  the  funds  of  the  professorship  were  so  much  reduced, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Peck  in  1822,  there  were  not  means  for  a  suffi- 
cient salary  for  a  professor,  and  the  excellent  botanist,  Thomas  Nuttall» 
was  made  curator  of  the  garden.  Xotunthstanding  the  eminence  of  the 
professor  who  succeeded  in  1842,  on  a  new  foundation,  just  prominence  has 
not  hitherto  been  given  to  this  department. 

10.  The  Dexter  Lectureship  mi  a  Critical  Knovledge  of  the  IMy  Scripturet 
was  founded  in  1810.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminsteu  was  first  professor 
in  1811.  On  his  death,  in  1812,  William  Ellery  Cuanninx;  was  chosen  his 
successor,  and  on  his  resignation  in  1813,  Andrews  Norton  was  appointed. 

11.  In  1810  or  1811,  Le\i  Hedge  was  made  first  College  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  12.  The  Eliot  Ih  of essorship  of  Greek  Language  and  Literal 
ture  was  founded  in  1814,  and  Edward  Everett  was  made  the  first  professor 
in  1815,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1819. 

13.  The  RoyaU  Professorship  of  Law  was  founded  in  1815.  In  1816,  Isaac 
Parker  was  chosen  first  professor.  In  May,  1817,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Parker,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  a  I^aw  School  was  estab- 
lished at  Cumbridg?,  under  the  direction  of  Asahel  Stearns,  who  was 
elected  to,  14.  The  University  Professorship  of  Ijate, 

15.  The  Rumford  Professorship  of  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arts  was 
founded  in  1815,  and  Jacob  Bigelow  was  made  first  professor  in  1816. 
16.  The  Smith  Professorship  of  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literature^  and 
of  Belles- Lettres,  was  founded  in  1815,  and  George  Ticknor,  first  professor, 
was  chosen  in  1816,  and  inaugurated  iul819.  17.  A  Professorship  of  Miner' 
tUogy  and  Geology  was  established  in  1820,  and  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  was 
chosen  first  professor,  and  keeper  of  the  Cabinet.  18.  Walter  Channinq 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  1815. 

Thus,  in  1823,  there  were  eleven  professorships  for  the  instruction  of  the 
undergraduates,  who  also  had  access  to  lectures  from  some  of  the  professors 
in  the  medical  and  theological  departments ;  the  Medical  School  M-as  under 
the  charge  of  five  professors,  the  Law  School  under  two  professors ;  and 
resident  graduates  attended  the  lectures  of  theological  professors  in  the  newly 
organized  Di'vinity  School. 

Besides  these,  George  Otis  was  College  Professor  of  Latin ;  John  Pop- 
XIX,  College  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and  James  Hay  ward.  College  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Charles  Folsom  was  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Acting  Librarian ;  and  there  was 
a  Tutor  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Ilegent,  a  Proctor,  and 
an  Assistant  liibrarian. 

Francis  Sales,  Esq.,  was  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  and  Stephxx 
HxGGiNsoN,  Esq.,  Steward  and  Patron. 

Of  GraducUeSt  there  were  —  |  Undergrctduates  — 

Theological  Students,  .        .    32  i  Seniors, 66 

Law  Students,    .        .        .        •  8 

Other  Residents,          ...  3 

Attending  ^Icdical  Lectures,       •  76  j  Freshmen,           .        ...    64 

119|  le? 

Total, 386. 


Juniors, 67 

Sophomores,       .        .        .        .70 
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The  additions  to  the  means  of  education  and  the  corps  of  instructors  were 
gradually  made. 

In  1824,  John  W.  Webster  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, and  Geology ;  and  Charles  Follen,  Instructor  in  German  and 
Lecturer  on  Civil  Law.  In  1826,  Pietro  Bachi  was  Instructor  in  Italian. 
In  1828,  Dr.  Popkin  became  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek.  In  1831,  Joxathax 
Barber  was  Instructor  in  Elocution,  and  Charles  Follen,  Professor  of  the 
German  Language.  In  1833,  Benjamin  Peirce  became  University  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1834,  Daniel  Treadwell  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Bigelow  as  Ilumford  Professor.  In  1835,  Cornelius  C.  Felton 
succeeded  Dr.  Popkin  as  Eliot  Professor.  In  1836,  Francis  Bowen  became 
Tutor  and  Instructor  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1837,  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  became  Smith  Professor,  and  was  succeeded  in  1854  by 
James  Hussell  Lowell.  In  1838,  Joseph  IjOverino  was  made  Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  &c.  In  1839,  Jared  Sparks  was  chosen  McLean 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  and  James  Walker,  Alford  Pro- 
fessor. In  1842,  EvANGELixus  A.  Sophocles  was  made  Tutor  in  Greek ; 
in  1844,  Henry  W.  Torrey,  Tutor  in  Political  Economy,  and  Instructor  in 
Elocution  ;  in  1858,  I^evi  Parsons  Howe,  Instructor  in  Music. 

In  1829,  Joseph  Story  was  elected  Dane  Professor  of  Law;  and  in  1848, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Theophilus  Parsons.  In  1853,  Edward  G.  Lorino 
was  elected  University  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School.  In  1854,  Emory  Wash- 
BCRN  succeeded  him. 

In  1829,  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  was  elected  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence 
and  Pastoral  Care,  and  in  1832,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  1855,  Frederic  D.  Huntington 
became  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals.  In  1857,  Frederic  H.  IIedge  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  and  George  E.  Ellis,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  in 
the  Dii-initv  School. 

In  1832,  John  Ware  became  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  In  1836,  George  Hayward  was  elected  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery.  In  1842,  Asa  Gray  became 
Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History.  Dr.  Fisher's  donation  was  made  in 
1833.  In  1846,  Jeffries  Wyman  became  Horsey  Professor  of  Anatomy; 
EbenezerN.  Horsford,  Rumford  Professor  ;  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Parkman 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  and  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Professor  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

In  1841,  William  Cranch  Bond  was  made  Astronomer,  and,  soon  after. 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  and  in  1846,  George  P.  Bond,  Assistant  Ob- 
server in  the  Observatory.  , 

In  1847,  Louis  Agassiz  was  made  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the 
lAwrence  Scientific  School.  In  1849,  Henry  L.  Eustis  wa«  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  In  1852,  Josiah 
P.  Cooke,  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  was  made  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy.  In  1853,  Morrill  Wyman  was  chosen  Adjunct  Hersey 
Professor  of  Theor}'  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

In  1860,  Cornelius  C.  Felton  was  chosen  President ;  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
BODT,  Preacher  and  Plummer  Professor  ;    Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Jackson 
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Plrofessor  of  Clinical  Medicine :  and  Evaxoelixus  A.  Sophocles,  Unirernty 
Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and  Modem  Greek,  thus  making  the  Greek* 
which  in  this  country  has  always  been  considered  dead,  again  for  us  a  living 
language.    This  is  probably  the  only  professorship  of  the  kind  yet  founded. 

There  are  thirty-five  professors  and  assistant  professors,  a  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian,  ten  tutors  and  instructors,  five  proctors,  a  steward  and  an 
assistant  steward,  and  a  patron. 

The  college  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and  nineteen  professors  and 
tutors ;  the  parietal  committee,  on  whom  devolves  the  immediate  care  of  the 
students  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  of  thirteen  tutors  and  proctors. 

The  Divinity  School,  the  oldest  belonging  to  the  University,  has  a  faculty 
consisting  of  the  president  and  four  professors,  with  a  course  of  study  for 
three  years. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  faculty  of  the  president  and  eight  professors,  all 
of  whom  reside  in  Boston,  where  the  lectures  are  given. 

The  Law  School  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  president  and  three  pro- 
fessors, with  a  course  of  study  for  three  years. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  president 
and  eight  professors,  with  courses  of  studies  suited  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
several  departments  of,  1.  Chemistry;  2.  Zoology  and  Geology;  3.  Engineer- 
ing; 4.  Botany;  5.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  6.  Mathematics; 
and,  7.  Mineralogy. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  under  the  care  of  the  president  and 
George  P.  Bond,  who  is  Director  and  Phillips  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  a  facult}*  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent and  four  professors,  Agussiz  being  Curator. 


The  Professional  Students  and  Residint '  Vndergraduaie§  — 

Graduates  are —  | 


D*ivinity  Students, 

Law,  .... 

S<.*ientitic,    . 

Medical, 

Astronomical, 

Other  llesident  Graduates, 


23    Seniors, 82 

157  I  Juniors, 101 

72 ;  Sophomores,       .        •        .         .114 
191 
1 


9 


Freshmen 126 

423 


453 
Total, 876. 


LEGAL  RECOGNITION  OF  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

XEMOBIAL  or   THB   COMMITTEE   OP  THE  WORCESTER    (MASS.)   COUNTY  TEACHERS*  ASSOCTA.* 

TION,   ON   THE    LEGAL    RECOGNITION   OF   TEACHING   AS   A    PROFESSION.   SUBMITTED   TO 

THE   MASSACHUSETTS    STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,   AT   THE   ANNUAL 

MBBTINO  HELD   AT  CONCORD,  NOVEMBER  :26TU   AND  27TH,   1860. 


One  of  the  rospocted  Presidents  of  our  State  Association,  sugfjested, 
in  his  retiring  address,  the  importance  of  establishing  more  definite  and 
practical  forms  of  communication  between  our  state  and  county  asso- 
ciations. Such  a  measure  he  recommended  as  furnishing  to  both  the 
means  of  more  intelligent  and  efficient  cooperative  action  in  what- 
ever regards  the  general  interests  of  education  and  the  professional 
relations  of  teachers.  Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  this  useful  sugges- 
tion, the  Worcester  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  semi-annual 
meeting  held  at  Grafton,  December  9th  and  10th,  1859,  appointed  a 
oommittee  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  a  Memorial  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the  legal 
recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  memorial,  in  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  appointing  that  committee,  was  to  be  drawn  with 
particular  reference  to  soliciting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  State  Association,  empowered  to  issue  a  circular  suggesting  to  the 
County  Associations  of  the  State  the  election  of  county  committees, 
authorized  to  hold  professional  examinations,  and  confer  certificates 
accordingly,  on  such  teachers  and  candidates  for  employment  in 
leaching  as  shall  present  themselves  for  such  purpose. 

At  several  successive  meetings  of  the  Worcester  County  Associa- 
tion, the  subject  of  a  regular  recognition  of  teaching,  as  a  profession, 
had  been  taken  up  and  discussed,  and  reported  on  in  detail,  by  a  com- 
mittee designated  for  that  purpose.  A  committee  was  subsequently 
ajipointed  to  communicate  on  this  subject  with  the  committee  of  the 
State  Association  to  whose  charge  a  branch  of  it  had  been  assigned. 
The  committee  of  the  County  Association  was,  in  this  instance,  to 
pledge  the  cooperation  of  that  association  with  the  measures  which 
might  be  adopted  by  the  State  Association,  in  pursuance  of  the  com- 
mon object;  and,  lastly,  at  the  meeting  at  Grafton,  as  mentioned,  the 
committee  was  further  authorized  to  submit  to  the  State  Association, 
at  its  present  meeting,  a  memorial  for  the  purpose  already  intimated. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the 
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State  Association  to  the  following  considerations  by  which  the  Wor- 
cester County  Association  has  been  influenced  in  soliciting  the  action 
of  the  State  Association  on  the  subject  proposed. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  educational  conventions,  in  every  part 
of  our  country,  as  reported  in  their  respective  vehicles  of  communica- 
tion, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  desire  of  the  educating  mind 
of  the  United  States  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of  the 
occupation  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  attested  by  forms  equivalent 
to  those  now  existing  in  the  departments  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine. 

The  day  has  not  yet  gone  by,  (and  in  New  England  may  it  never 
go  by,)  in  which  the  aspirants  after  any  form  of  professional  employ- 
ment and  professional  usefulness,  may  not,  when  duly  qualified  for 
the  office,  use  the  beneficent  occupation  of  teaching  as  a  teni)>orary 
resort  and,  virtually,  a  stepping-stone  to  whatever  form  of  professional 
life  and  action  an  ambitious  candidate  may  aspire ;  provided  only 
that  he  be  not  actuated  by  any  mean  or  selfish  motive  to  hurry 
through  the  sphere  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  duties,  under 
some  low  desire  of  the  **  lucre  "  which,  in  such  cases,  may  well  be 
termed  "  filthy."  To  use  one  calling  as  a  step  to  another,  is  no  dero- 
gation from  the  purity  of  disinterested  motive  and  noble  aims ;  if  the 
same  honest  and  honorable  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties 
assumed,  actuate  the  candidate  equally  in  both  spheres  of  action 
which  he  attempts  to  fill,  and  if  he  bring  to  the  work  of  each  a  due 
preparation  and  competency. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  happiness  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, and  largely,  also,  of  other  portions  of  our  country,  that  the 
most  highly  cultivated  order  of  mind  among  us,  has  been,  for  suc- 
cessive years,  in  the  life  of  individuals  of  the  highest  subsequent 
eminence  in  other  vocations, — consecrated  to  the  occupation  of  teach- 
ing. We  would  not  willingly  have  such  a  state  of  things  cease  to 
be.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  act  of  investing:  the  teacher's  voca- 
tion  with  every  due  form  of  honor  and  respect,  we  would  make  it  a 
more  inviting  sphere  of  action  to  every  noble  mind  aspiring  to  other 
honorable  pursuits  of  whatever  name. 

But,  as  teachers,  we  may  be  permitted  also  to  feel  a  due  jealousy 
for  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  our  vocation ;  and  we  may  honestly 
avow  a  desire  to  exclude  from  its  office  all  who  would  use  its  position 
merely  as  a  {pecuniary  scaffolding  to  another  edifice,  or  who  would  un- 
worthily or  unfitly  intrude  into  its  sacred  precincts.  The  teachers  of 
the  United  States — and  who,  if  not  those  of  New  England  ? — may 
surely  say,  the  day  is  come  when  it  behooves  them  to  throw  around 
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tbeir  occupation  every  guard  and  every  sanction  which  may  be  justly 
claimed  for  the  protection  of  any  profession  whatever.  It  is  not  our 
fellow  teachers  only,  but  men  of  every  calling,  who,  on  all  occasions, 
hold  forth  the  dignity  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  teacher's  life.  Tho 
univei*sal  voice  of  society  invites  and  invokes  us  to  take  our  proper 
place  in  the  rank  of  liberal  professions. 

Permit  one  who,  though  he  may  not  appeal  so  nearly  to  your  feel- 
ings as  to  say  that  ho  is  "  native  and  to  the  manner  born,'*  of  New 
England  education,  has  yet  had  the  happiness  of  contributing  his 
personal  mite  to  its  benefits,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  who,  \Yhen 
he  has  the  privilege  of  attending  such  a  meeting  as  the  present,  sees 
around  him  not  a  few  whom  their  country  delights  to  honor,  in  tho 
varied  walks  of  science  and  literature,  not  less  than  of  teaching — per- 
mit such  a  one  respectfully  to  in«^uire  whether  the  fellow-laborers  of 
such  men  have  done  justly  by  them,  while  withholding  from  them 
the  appropriate  and  express  recognition  due  to  that  noble  and  self- 
forgetting  sj)irit  which  has  induced  them  to  devote  their  daj's  to  the 
wearing  toil  of  an  unrecognized  employment,  and  to  work  on,  day 
after  day,  by  the  side  of  those  whose  scanty  opportunities  and  more 
scanty  attainments  hardly  fit  them  for  entrance  on  such  a  vocation — 
an  employment  demanding  a  range  of  acquirements,  and  a  bight  of 
qualification,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  few  occupations  require 
for  tho  fulfillment  of  their  trusts. 

To  say  that  such  man  are  content  to  have  things  as  they  are,  does 
not  meet  the  question.  It  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  they  add 
the  crown  of  unassuming  modesty  to  their  worth.  The  state  owes 
them  a  distinct  acknowledjjment  of  their  useful  lives  in  the  line  of 
occupation  which  they  have  chosen  and  adhered  to,  when  ease  and 
profit  were  soliciting  them  elsewhere.  True,  they  do  not  feel  tho 
need  of  such  recognition — true  that  they  are  consciously  above  the 
want  of  it.  But  all  this  does  not  meet  the  ever  returning  question, 
Ought  it  to  be  so? — as  regards  the  action  of  the  community. 

And  well  may  this  question  continue  to  be  put  not  only  to  the  state, 
but,  with  peculiar  force,  to  the  fellow-workers  of  such  men  in  the  com- 
mon vocation  of  both.  To  them  it  comes  in  this  shape,  Ilave  you 
acquitted  yourselves  to  these  veterans,  or  to  the  common  calling  to 
which  you  and  they  belong,  in  allowing  their  years  of  hard  toil  and 
beneficent  endeavor  to  pass  unrecognized  in  the  customary  forms 
which  enroll  the  laborers  in  other  fields,  as  a  record  duo  to  the  ex- 
perience and  the  skill  which  are  tho  passports  to  an  honorable  stand- 
ing ?  Very  true — such  men  can  afford  to  dispense  with  formal  recog- 
nitions.    But  are  tliese  not  due,  and  due,  more  especially,  from  the 
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members  of  their  own  professional  community,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  arduous  nature  of  its  duties,  and  its  unspeakable  benefits  to  so- 
ciety, should  be  so  much  more  intimate  than  that  of  any  other  class 
or  callinor  ? 

But  it  is  not  for  an  order  of  genuine  emeriti  that  the  benefits  of 
ackiiowIed;j:ed  professional  rank  are  most  earnestly  claimed.  No; 
to  them,  either  already  crt)wned  with  the  honors  of  well-earned  dis- 
tinction  in  other  mental  fields  than  that  of  teachino:,  or  drawing,  per- 
haps, near  to  the  time  when  rest  from  exertion  becomes  the  most  ur- 
gent of  all  claims,  even  on  him  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow — to  them  it  is  of  little  moment,  comparatively,  whether,  at 
the  end  of  their  useful  career,  they  may  or  may  not  hang  up  on  the 
wall  of  the  family  apartment,  a  diploma  attesting  the  honorable  voca- 
tion to  which  their  children  may  delight  to  refer.  AVe  all  know  that, 
in  New  England,  he  who  has  faithfully  followed  through  life  the 
teachers'  employment,  has  never  lacked  the  reward  of  hundreds  of 
silent  attestations,  deeply  graven  on  grateful  hearts. 

But  there  are  other  laborers  in  the  educational  field  besides  those 
whose  eminence  in  science  or  in  literature,  or  whose  position  as  teach- 
ers of  a  life-time's  standing,  renders  the  question  of  mere  professional 
recognition  a  slight  aflair  personally.  Year  after  year  is  adding  to 
the  roll  of  names  consecrated  to  the  service  of  education  those  of 
young  and  noble  and  accomplished  aspirants  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  for  life  to  its  arduous  duties  and  its  exhaustinij  toils. 
To  withhold  from  such  candidates  the  bare  recognition  of  that  posi- 
tion, which  often  at  a  large  sacrifice,  they  have  voluntarily  taken,  is  surely 
not  the  part  of  justice.  Of  the  profession  which  they  have  entered 
they  have  a  right  to  demand,  when  found  duly  qualified  to  pursue  it, 
a  testimonial  of  membership.  To  meet  such  a  demand  is  plainly  a 
mere  act  of  justice,  which  has  hitherto  been  denied.  The  quack  and 
the  regular  practitioner,  the  ignoramus  and  the  man  of  science,  have 
thus  far,  with  a  magnificent  impartiality,  or  the  coolest  indifierence, 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  been  left  to  float  alike 
along  the  stream  of  educational  life. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  condition  of  things  which,  we 
may  safely  trust,  will  soon  bo  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  past. 
The  teacher's  occupation,  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  the  great 
agency  in  human  culture  and  development,  evidently  demands,  for 
the  welfare  of  society,  the  full  and  formal  recognition  of  a  distinct 
class  of  men  as  its  com}>etent  guardians  and  administrators.  The 
ceaseless  progress  of  s«ience,  and  its  ever  enlarging  developments, 
wilh  the  Corresponding  demands  for  a  more  effectual  training  of  the 
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mind,  call  aloud  for  a  class  of  workmen  set  apart  for  the  special  work 
of  education, — a  class  of  men  thoroughly  examined  and  honorably 
attested,  by  proper  certificate,  as  fit  for  their  peculiar  work.; — if  pro- 
fessionally trained,  so  much  the  better, — if  self-trained  none  the  worse, 
provided  the  candidate  stands  successfully  the  ordeal  of  a  regular  ex- 
simination  by  his  own  professional  brethren,  and  thus  takes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  yrofessedbj  qualified  for  his  calling; — not  because,  like 
many  of  the  self-styled  **  professoi-s  "  of  our  day,  he  proclaims  him- 
self qualified  for  his  employment,  but  because  he  has  ^'' witnessed  2l 
good  profession  before  many  "  and  competent  witnesses. 

The  mutual  respect  for  one  another,  personally,  entertained  by 
those  who  follow  the  occupation  of  teaching  as  their  daily  business, 
demands  of  them  the  regular  expression  of  fraternal  sympathy  and 
regard  which  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  in  other  callings, 
are  justly  thought  to  require,  and  which  are  approjjriately  expressed 
in  the  form  of  an  appointed  document  certifying  the  individual's  com- 
j^etency  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  which  he  thus  is  consti- 
tuted an  accredited  member.  His  certificate  of  membership  thus  be- 
comes a  reasonable  assurance  to  society  in  general  that  the  newly  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  craft  is  worthy  of  employment ;  and  to  him- 
self it  gives  a  reasonable  security  that  he  shall  obtain  it,  and,  in  due 
time,  share  in  its  advantages  pecuniary  and  social ;  and  should  neces- 
sity or  choice  induce  him  to  change  his  place  of  residence,  he  carries 
with  him  in  his  professional  passport,  a  claim  to  the  substantial  bene- 
fits of  an  honorable  reception,  together  with  fraternal  sympathy  and 
aid  from  his  professional  associates. 

The  liberal  advance  of  public  opinion^  within  the  last  few  yeai^s,  has, 
in  fact,  placed  teachers  within  o?ie  stejj  of  an  express  professional  re- 
cognition. The  legislative  bodies  of  this  and  many  other  states  of  our 
national  Union,  have  by  various  liberal  enactments  and  generous  pro- 
visions in  favor  of  normal  schools,  of  teachers'  institutes  and  teach- 
ers' associations,  distinctly  recognized  instruction  as,  at  least,  a  liberal 
pursuit,  requiring  special  preparation  for  its  duties,  and  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  separate  body  of  men  devoted  to  its  offices.  One 
state,  indeed,  has  already  earned  the  noble  distinction  of  being  first  to 
constitute  teaching  a  distinctly  and  fully  recognized  profession.  Penn- 
sylvania, hitherto  so  cautious  in  the  adoption  of  educational  measures, 
ha«»,  by  a  definite  and  authoritative  procedure,  won  that  honor.  That 
state,  at  t!ie  clnse  of  last  year,  adopted  and  inaugurated,  as  a  state 
institution,  a  normal  seminary,  previously  in  successful  operation  as  a 
private  enterprise,  the  graduates  of  which  now  receive,  at  the  close  of 
their  course  of  study  and  preparatory  practice  in  teaching,  in  addition 
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to  their  diploma,  a  license,  conferred,  in  conformity  with  an 
aci  of  the  legislature,  by  the  state  inspectors,  and  auUiorizing  the 
recipients  to  teach,  ^vithin  the  limits  of  the  state,  without  being  rab- 
jected  to  further  examination  from  any  quarter.  All  honor  to  the 
state  which  has  thus  consummated  her  provision  for  the  thorough 
education  of  her  children,  by  placing  instruction  on  the  list  of  recog- 
nized liberal  professions,  and  thus  ))erfecting  her  system  of  public 
education,  while,  in  her  treatment  of  its  immediate  agents,  rendering 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ! 

An  express  legislative  enactment  of  the  State  of  New  York  ordains 
that  every  graduate  of  the  normal  school  shall  be  regarded  as  "com- 
petent" for  the  duties  of  instruction,  and  thus  exempt  from  the  neoet- 
sity  of  standing  a  local  examination. 

The  young  State  of  California  prohibits  henceforth  the  employ- 
ment in  the  public  service  of  any  but  candidates  regularly  examined 
and  licensed  by  county  inspectors ;  the  license  so  obtained  holding 
good  for  the  term  of  three  years, — as  a  security  to  the  state  for  tlie  pos- 
session of  what,  in  American  phraseology,  we  term  '*  live  teachers." 

Scotland,  the  venerable  pioneer  in  the  noble  work  of  establishing 
public  schools  sup|>orled  in  part  by  the  property  of  every  parish,  has, 
by  the  united  action  of  its  teachers,  taken  the  true  ground  with  regard 
to  the  securing  of  their  position  as  a  liberal  profession.  The  following 
is  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  **  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,"  adopted  in  September,  1847  : — 

**  As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and 
of  much  importance  to  the  community  ;  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
charge, a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill ; 
and  as  there  is  no  organized  body  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ascertain  and  certify  the  qualifications  of  those  intending  to  enter  upon 
this  office,  and  whose  attestation  shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  the  individual,  and  guarantee  to  his  employers;  it  is  expedient 
that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  other 
liberal  professions,  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  de- 
fect in  the  educ^itional  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  thereby  of 
increasing  their  efficiency,  improving  their  condition,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  education  in  general.''* 

Massachusetts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  willing  to  remain  long 
in  the  rear  of  anv  t^tate,  in  whatever  concerns  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion.  But  the  first  move  in  this  matter  properly  devolves  on  teach- 
ers themselves  Let  them  first  do  thiir  own  duty  of  taking  a  pruf^s- 
sional  josition,  by  holding  appropriate  examinations  and  cont'erriug 
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corresponding  certificates ;  and  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
sUte  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Not  reasonably,  however,  before 
teachers  have  professed  themselves  worthy  of  such  sanction,  or  even 
shown  that  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  it.  Here  has  lain  our 
great  mistake  as  teachers :  we  have  neglected  to  take  the  requisite 
initiative.  We  have  shown  no  desire  to  obtain  professional  rank  or 
recognition.  We  have,  perhaps,  in  one  instance,  ventured  to  ask 
something  like  an  equivalent  for  it  of  the  state.  But  we  have  met 
with  the  neglect  we  have  deserved.  We  have  long  enough  been  play- 
ing the  jiart  of  the  cartman  in  the  fable,  calling  on  Hercules  to  come 
and  help  his  team  out  of  the  mud,  instead  of  putting  his  own  shoulder 
manfully  to  the  wheel. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  revolution  will  take  place  in 
favor  of  those  who  do  not  stir  for  their  own  interest.  Neither  the 
community  around  us,  nor  the  state  legislature,  nor  that  of  the  union, 
can  constitute  our  existing  corps  of  teachers  a  properly  organized  pro- 
fessional body.  Teachers  themselves  must  make  the  move:  they 
only  can  do  it.  Nothing  is  needed  but  that  any  one  of  our  existing 
state  or  county  associations,  should, — "  of  its  own  mere  motion,"  as 
the  law  phrases  it, — resolve  itself  from  its  present  condition  of  an 
open  to  that  of  a  close  body,  self-constituting,  self- perpetuating,  self- 
examining,  and  self- licensing.  State  sanction  may  or  may  not  come 
as  a  consequence.  We  have  a  most  instructive  example  in  the  histor- 
iciil  facts  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  world-famous  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  London,  which  commenced  its  career  as  the 
craft  of  *' surgeon-barbers."  But  on  an  auspicious  day,  the  associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  that  all  subsequent  admissions  to  member- 
ship should  be  by  regular  form  of  examination  and  certificate.  A 
measure  so  obviously  tending  to  the  public  good,  obtained,  of  coui-se, 
in  due  time,  the  nominal  benefit  of  the. royal  sanction;  and  now  the 
license  conferred  by  that  distinguished  body,  still  worded  as  issuing 
from  the  "  royal  college  of  surgeon-barbers,"  is  one  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative scientific  diplomas  to  which  a  European  professional  man 
can  aspire,  whether  he  has  honor  or  emolument  in  view. 

Let  anv  one  of  our  already  constituted  teachers'  associations  take 
similar  ground  of  self-organization  and  self-recognition ;  and  on  the 
score  of  modesty  alone, — if  from  no  other  consideration, — on  the  part 
of  men  of  other  callings,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  the  supposed 
necessity  of  candidates  for  the  occupation  of  teaching  being  examined 
and  certified  by  persons  not  members  of  the  profession  concerned. 
Let  the  pioneer  stage  of  our  educational  history,  in  which  there  was 
a  necessity  for  the  generous  aid  of  other  professions  in  the  process  of 
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ascertaining  the  competency  of  teachers  for  their  business,  be  nam* 
bered  as  it  ought  to  be,  among  the  things  that  were, — ^but  utterly  ob- 
solete now  that  we  have  a  numerous  body  of  experienced  and  able 
teachers,  following  their  vocation  permanently  and  honorably ;  now 
that  we  have  professional  schools  and  professional  training  for  the 
ofiice  of  instruction,  and  that  training  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Were  it  proper,  on  this  occasion  to  introduce  the  names  of  individ- 
uals, who  is  there,  following  any  other  vocation,  in  New  England,  or 
elsewhere,  in  our  whole  land,  that  would  venture  to  say  he  is  as  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor  as  any  one 
among  the  many  eminent  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of 
science  whose  names  are  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  practical  teach- 
ers ?  Who  would  venture  to  say  that  such  men  are  not,  plainly, 
the  best^  the  only  competent  judges  of  the  fitness  of  their  fellow 
teachers  for  their  special  duties?  Why  is  it  that  the  decision  in 
such  matters  is  not  in  the  hands  of  such  men? — simply  because 
teachers  have  lacked  the  energy  or  the  discernment,  to  bring  about 
a  change. 

But,  say  some,  who  are  troubled  with  ""  skeptical  doubts  ^  on  the 
subject,  How  can  you  accomplish  this  change  f  Does  not  an  ex- 
press legislative  enactment  provide  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
the  form  hitherto  conducted;  and  does  not  this  fact  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  of  our  teachers'  associations  becoming  a  self-examin- 
ing, self- licensing  body  ? — By  no  means.  No  legislative  action  can 
prevent  the  open  body  of  any  existing  association  from  becoming  a 
close  body.  The  thing  depends  on  the  will  of  such  an  association 
itself!  and  on  that  only.  Let  our  teachers'  associations,  respected  and 
favored,  both  publicly  and  privately,  as  they  now  are,  only  exert  the 
energy  to  come  forward,  and,  by  taking  their  own  case  into  their  own 
hands,  commence  the  business  of  examining,  admitting,  and  licensing 
the  members  of  their  own  body ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the 
members  of  other  professions,  or  the  followers  of  other  callings,  will 
be  glad  to  relinquish  an  office  often  ungrateful  and  now  unnecessary, 
and  to  join  with  teachers  in  petitioning  for  legislative  relief  from  a 
burdensome  and  inappropriate  task,  imposed  in  the  exigencies  of  a  . 
state  of  society  now  outlived. 

Nor  will  such  a  change  of  custom  encounter  any  serious  or  lasting 
opposition,  provided  the  community  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
guaranty,  that,  in  the  transfer  of  the  examining  power,  the  public  in- 
terests shall  sustain  no  damage  by  foregoing  the  security  which  oar 
present  educational  arrangements  afford  in  this  important  proviaioB 
for  the  competent  inatniction  of  the  children  of  the  state.    On  thii 
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ground  we  may  safely  feel  confident  as  to  the  result,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  our  own  state  is  concerned.  Among  her  many  hundred  well-edu- 
cated teachers,  at  the  present  day,  Massachusetts  can  find  no  difiiculty 
in  selecting  men  every  way  competent  to  conduct  the  business  of  ex- 
amining candidates  for  the  teacher's  office — men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  actual  wants  of 
the  school-room,  and  the  demands  of  improved  education. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  many  important  considerations 
which  urge  our  present  question  on  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  personal,  or  professional,  or  merely  general,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  common  cause  of  education,  the  committee  now 
before  you  would  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  assigned  them, 
to  answer,  so  far  as  they  may,  the  inquiries  often  proposed  as  to  the 
actual  steps  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  regular  recogni- 
tion of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

At  the  meetings  of  teachers'  associations,  and  in  the  pages  of  edu- 
cational journals,  various  plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose — plans  differing  in  their  features  according 
to  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  proposed 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  Our  immediate  attention  is,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  character  and  working  of  a  plan  adapted  to  the  sphere 
of  our  own  state  and  county  associations,  in  their  actual  connection 
with  one  another.  This  mutual  relation,  already  happily  existing,  is 
equally  favorable  to  facility  and  efficiency  of  action,  for  any  purpose 
such  as  that  now  proposed ;  as  it  gives  to  any  active  measure  adopted 
the  moral  value  of  a  state  character,  and  the  practical  advantage  of 
local  operation  in  details  of  business. 

To  the  following  fact,  in  this  connection,  as  the  ground  of  all  defi- 
nite procedure,  attention  is  respectfully  invited.  Our  state  associa- 
tion, and  each  of  our  county  associations,  existing  as  they  do,  author- 
ized and  recognized  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
each  one  is  already,  and  in  fact,  a  regularly  incorporated  body,  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  examine,  to  admit,  and  to  "certify  "  its  own  mem- 
bers, if  it  choose  so  to  do.  It  is  merely  the  fact  that  other  associated 
bodies  do  act  on  this  civic  privilege,  which  constitutes  medicine,  law, 
and  theology  professions  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  pursuits  or  callings.  The  three  are  sometimes 
denominated  "  liberal "  professions,  as  implying  a  "  liberal "  prepara- 
tory education  ;  although  the  fact  does  not,  in  all  cases,  or  necessarily, 
rerify  the  application  of  the  term.  Still  they  are  "  professions ;"  be- 
cause tiiose  who  practice  them  "^ro/«M,"  previous  to  entering  on  their 

duties,  to  be  qualified  to  perform  them,  are  examined  to  that  effect  by 
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profeasioiuilapeii,  and,  if  found  worthy,  are  admitted,  accordingly,  m 
memb^Hr  of  the  given  profeBsional  body,  and  famished  with  a  oeitiflr 
cate,  in  proper  form,  purporting  the  £EM;t  Hence  the  value  justly  aJU 
tached  to  such  documents,  or  their  equivalent  oral  expressions,  whcB 
a  physician  becomes  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soeietj^ 
when  a  lawyer  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  or  a  clergyman  is  licensed  €r 
ordained.  In  all  such  cases,  the  procedure  is  that  of  a  self-examin* 
ing,  self-licensing,  self-perpetuating  body,  giving  a  right  to  the  indi- 
vidual admitted  to  membership  to  receive  the  countenance  and  codpera- 
iion  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  affording  to  the  community  m 
genera]  the  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  candidate  for  professional 
employment  is  duly  qualified  to  perform  its  duties.  Whatever  sodali 
professional,  or  personal  advantage,  therefore,  is  derived  from  such  ar 
rangements,  by  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  may  reasoo 
ably  be  expected  to  be  reaped  by  individuals  who  follow  any  other 
vocation  requiring  peculiar  intellectual  qualifications,  when  these 
individuals  associate  themselves  for  corresponding  purposes  of  mutual 
and  general  benefit 

To  constitute  the  occupation  of  teaching  a  regularly  organized  and 
recognized  profession,  any  existing  body  of  teachers  has  but  to  adopt 
the  same  course  of  voluntary  and  independent  procedure  which  is  ei* 
emplified  in  the  practice  of  those  professional  bodies  which  have 
already  taken  their  appropriate  vantage  ground,  and  are  respected 
accordingly.  The  only  peculiar  point  requiring  consideration,  in  our 
own  case,  would  be  the  requisite  arrangement  for  immediate  actioBi 
as  regards  the  constitution  of  our  state  and  county  associations.  All 
who  are  now  members  of  these  bodies  are  Tegally  entitled  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such ;  and  therefore  are  equally  entitled  to  whatever  doca- 
ment  is  adopted  as  the  certificate  of  that  fact  Nor  need  this  circum- 
stance be  any  hindrance  to  procedure  for  professional  arrangements, 
or  cause  any  deduction  from  the  accredited  value  of  a  professional 
document  The  question  of  professional  examination  belongs,  of 
course,  to  future,  not  past,  admissions  to  membership,  in  any  of  our 
present  associations.  In  the  unavoidable  exigency  of  circumstancea 
actually  existing,  it  is  sufiScient  that  we  observe  the  distinction  made , 
by  other  professional  bodies,  in  conferring  certificates  or  diplomas, — 
that,  namely,  recognized  by  the  designations  of  ^  passed  "  members 
and  ^associate**  members;  the  former  applying  to  recipients  of 
longer,  the  latter  to  those  of  more  recent  standing.  Three  years*  ac- 
credited membership  in  an  association  might  be  deemed  a  suffidmit 
continuance  to  entitle  persons  already  members  to  the  former  recogni- 
tion,— that  of  ^'passed"  member;  and  that  of  "associate''  memblr 
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might  be  adopted  as  the  recognition  of  candidates  for  membership 
and  for  admission  bj  examination,  and  who,  after  three  years'  ac- 
eredited  standing  as  members,  would  be  entitled  to  recognition  as 
"passed  "  members.  Certificates  of  "  passed  '*  membership  would,  of 
course,  be  obtainable  by  all  applicants  for  admission,  of  three  years' 
Attested  experience  as  teachers,  and,  as  such,  introduced  by  members 
of  the  association  concerned. 

While  thus  enumerating  some  of  the  possible  details  of  business 
c-onnected  with  the  proposal  now  submitted,  the  committee  who  ad- 
dress you  will  not  be  understood  as  prescribing  any  definitive  pro- 
cedure. Their  desire  is  merely  to  show  that  such  a  measure  is  prac- 
ticable. They  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  glance  at  a  single 
point,  once  encountered  as  an  obstacle  to  the  course  of  measures 
formerly  proposed  for  the  relief  of  teachers  from  subjection  to  extra- 
professional  examination.  Qn  that  plan,  the  legislature  of  the  state 
was  solicited  to  appoint  county  commissioners  empowered  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  charge  of  schools.  The  great  expense  necessarily 
attending  such  a  course  was  foreseen  and  finally  objected  to. 

The  plan  now  proposed  is  briefly  this ;  that  the  State  Association 
should  give  its  sanction  to  the  appointment,  by  the  county  associa- 
tions respectively,  of  local  examining  committees,  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Association.  These  committees,  acting  under  the  sanction 
of  the  State  association,  so  as  to  give  value  to  their  decisions,  being 
also  centrally  or  conveniently  situated  with  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  county ;  being,  further,  as  would  be  implied  by  their 
election,  justly  entitled  by  their  professional  standing,  at  once  to  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow- teachers  and  that  of  the  community ;  re- 
ceiving, moreover,  as  would  be  due  to  them,  a  reasonable  fee,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  duty  of  examining,  and  as 
a  proper  pecuniary  expression,  also,  of  the  value  of  a  certificate :  a 
professional  document,  obtained  from  such  sources,  and  attested  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  Association,  would  constitute  not  only  an 
honorable  professional  possession  to  the  individual  receiving  it,  but  a 
useful  passport  to  employment  of  a  respectable  and  lucrative  charac- 
ter, in  case  of  his  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  not  only  in  our 
own  state  but  elsewhere. 

The  process  of  examination  might  be  conveniently  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  three  on  each  of  the  branches  of  instruction  required, 
by  state  law  or  general  custom,  in  the  respective  gradations  of  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  all  certificates  expressed  accordingly ; 
candidates  selecting,  of  course,  the  grade  of  schools  for  which  they 
wished  to  be  examined ;  having  liberty,  also,  to  apply  for  a  second  or 
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third  examination,  should  the  first  not  prove  satisfactory,  and,  at  taj 
time  to  make  application  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  teaching  in 
a  higher  grade  of  school  than  on  first  application,  and  to  receive  a 
certificate  accordingly.  All  certificates  conferred  by  a  county  examin- 
ing committee,  if  referred  to  a  corresponding  committee  of  the  Stato 
Association  for  sanction,  and  entered  accordingly  on  the  record  of 
that  association,  and  so  attested,  would  have  the  full  value  of  current 
professional  coin  throughout  the  State,  and,  virtually,  the  Union. 

Such  certificates  would  soon  come  to  be  gladly  recognized  by  un- 
professional examiners  as  grateful  assurances  of  a  release  from  duties 
often  embarrassing,  in  the  consciousness  of  such  persons,  that,  at  the 
present  day,  men  of  respectable  education,  themselves,  are  not  always 
duly  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  competency  of  teachers  for 
their  peculiar  work.  But  even  when  a  very  different  state  of  matters 
may  occur,  and  the  extra-professional  inquisition,  in  all  its  rigor,  be 
inflicted,  the  candidate  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  certified  opinion  of 
his  professional  brethren,  regarding  his  qualifications  for  office,  will 
have  a  solid  consolation  to  fall  back  upon.  The  day,  however,  can 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  certificate  of  a  strictly  professional  ex- 
amination will  be  deemed  as  valuable  and  as  requisite  in  the  case  of 
a  teacher,  as  in  that  of  a  candidate  for  employment  in  any  other 
profession. 

Some  step  such  as  has  now  been  proposed-  we  are  called  as  teach- 
ers to  take,  from  respect  whether  to  the  occupation  to  which  so  many 
of  us  have  voluntarily  consecrated  our  lives,  or  to  the  multitude  of 
accomplished  men  and  women  now  crowding  into  our  vocation.  Our 
state  has  generously  done  everything  that  can  be  asked  of  a  state,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  our  action  in  this  matter ;  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  her  bounties  to  normal  schools,  to  teachers'  institutes,  to  our  state 
and  county  associations,  to  candidates  for  the  charge  of  high  schools, — 
in  her  provision  for  their  benefit  of  state  scholarships  in  our  colleges; 
to  young  women  who  aim  at  becoming  competent  assistants,  and, 
sometimes,  acting  principals  in  high  schools, — by  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  female  pupils  of  normal  schools  to  pursue  an  addi- 
tional and  higher  course  of  special  training  ;  and  not  less  munificently 
does  our  honored  state  patronize  all  who  are  engaged  in  her  educa- 
tional service,  by  her  constantly  increasing  liberality  toward  all  their 
plans  and  undertakings  for  the  common  good.  We  can  not  doubt 
her  readiness  to  give  her  efficient  sanction  to  such  a  measure  as  is 
now  proposed. 

WiLUAM  Russell,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  G.  R.  Marble, 

Committee  of  the  Worcester  County  Teachers'  Associaiio%, 
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I.    ROBERT  KELLY* 


RoBSRT  Kelly  in  his  brilliant  mercantile  career  was  a  marked 
instance  of  the  compatibility  of  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits 
with  that  grasp  of  the  course  and  laws  of  trade  and  that  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  business  requisite  to  eminent  success.  In  the 
belief  of  the  many  a  collegiate  education  disqualifies  for  mercantile 
pursuits.  A  few,  however,  whoso  soundness  of  judgment  would  en- 
title their  opinions  on  any  disputed  question  to  deference,  and  whose 
eminence  as  merchants  and  large  opportunities  for  observation  con- 
stitute them  authorities  here,  maintain  that  a  collegiate  education 
both  conduces  to  the  success  of  the  merchant,  and  enables  the  clerk 
after  a  short  term  of  years,  to  render  his  employer  more  valuable  ser- 
vice than  can  be  performed  by  his  fellow  clerk,  whose  entire  youth 
has  been  given  to  special  training  for  business  or  passed  in  the  count- 
ing-room. It  is  conceded  that  high  scholarship  does  not  involve  a 
special  aptitude  for  business.  It  is  further  conceded  that  the  young 
man  who  disregards  the  price  put  into  his  hands  to  gain  wisdom,  and 
yields  himself  to  folly  and  indolence,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  col- 
lege course  as  carelessly  and  imperfectly  as  he  may,  graduates  dis- 
qualified for  success  in  mercantile — and  in  all  other  pursuits,  without 
a  thorough  change  of  his  habits.  But  there  is  no  business  requiring 
discipline  of  mind  or  enlarged  viewj,  to  which  a  generous  course  of 
study  or  a  liberal  culture,  whether  attained  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  in  academic  halls,  or  by  unaided  exertion  in  the  solitary 
chamber,  will  not  prove  of  advantage.  The  example  of  Mr.  Kelly 
shows  that  a  truly  liberal  culture  may  exalt  the  man  of  business  from 
a  mere  empyricist  to  a  man  of  science ;  from  a  devotee  of  wealth  and 
self  to  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  a  benefactor  through  his  business, 
and  a  benefactor  because  his  views  are  not  limited  to  mere  material 
interests.  And  this  same  liberal  culture,  still  enhanced  with  increas- 
ing devotion,  cooperated  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  Maker 
to  render  the  twenty  years  of  his  retirement,  years  of  greater  activity 
in  promoting  the  elevation  of  the  degraded   and  in  subserving  the 

*  Aothoritiea :  ** Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Ketty,'*  hy  E.  8.  Van  Winkle.    ^Oration 
•eauUmed  by  the  Death  tjf  Robert  KeUy^'*  bj  Rev.  A.  8.  Leonard,  D.  D. 
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cause  of  education  in  a  still  wider  sphere,  and  gave  promise  of  more 
distinguished  usefulness  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  1808,  and  died  April  the  twenty- seventh,  1856,  in  the 
forty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  ^hose  name  was  also  Roberti 
was  a  native  of  the  Nortli  of  Ireland.  In  that  attempt  at  revolution 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Emmet,  he  took  an  active  part| 
and  narrowly  escaping  arrest  for  treason,  sought  liberty  in  this  land. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  year  1796,  where  he  immediately 
engaged  in  business.  In  1819  he  retired  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune,  but  resumed  business  two  years  before  his  deatli  in  1825,  in 
order  to  introduce  into  commercial  life  his  two  eldest  sons,  John  and 
William. 

Robert,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  tliird  and  youngest  son. 
His  first  classical  instruction  was  given  by  the  learned  and  eccentric 
John  Walsh.  His  immediate  preparation  for  college  was  at  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who,  although  blind,  was  regarded  M 
the  most  successful  teacher  of  the  city.  Nelson  always  had  a  strong 
desire  to  present  the  best  scholars  for  admission  to  Columbia  CoUegCi 
and  to  his  gratification,  his  favorite  pupil  Robert  KeUy*  a  puny  lad  of 
thirteen,  entered  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Ho  graduated  in  1826,  having  maintained  his  position  throughout 
his  college  course,  notwithstanding  his  class  numbered  several  students 
of  distinguished  ability.  His  competitor  for  the  highest  honors  wae 
the  late  Daniel  Seymour,  who  had  been  less  thorough  than  Kelly  in 
his  preparatory  studies,  but  far  surpassed  him  in  vigor  of  intellect  and 
facility  in  acquisition.  Incomparably  more  honorable  to  young  Sey- 
mour and  Kelly  than  any  distinction  secured  by  scholastic  diligence 
was  it,  that  the  unceasing  rivalry  between  them  never  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  their  intercourse  or  interfered  in  anywise  with  a  friend- 
ship as  lasting  as  life.  This  generous  and  genuine  emulation  in  their 
college  course  confirmed  Mr.  Kelly *s  habits  of  application  and  perse- 
verance, and  made  him  what  in  after  life  he  became.  Whilst  the 
peculiar  abilities  of  his  rival  gave  to  his  acquisitions  the  appearance 
of  intuition,  Kelly,  step  by  step,  advanced  on  his  path,  removed  all 
obstacles  diligently,  and  by  untiring  eflforts  reached  his  aim.  Thua 
his  whole  career  in  college  became  a  round  of  unremitting  labor. 
When  he  announced  to  his  family  the  result  of  the  examination  for 
entrance,  one  of  its  members  expressed  some  regret  from  the  appre- 
hension, that  with  such  contestants  for  the  honor  he  might  fail  to  re* 
tain  his  place.  His  modest  reply  was,  ^  I  will  try  f  and  he  was  faith- 
ful to  his  rpsolution.    He  made  his  studies  his  business  and  his  plea* 
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tore ;  and  in  all  his  arrangements  for  them  he  adopted  and  adhered 
to  the  most  rigid  method.  And  he  was  not  content  with  a  mere  pre- 
paration to  recite  creditably  and  accural€l7.  Ho  not  only  8tudied  his 
text-book,  but  he  consulted  every  help  which  might  elucidate  his  les- 
son, or  give  him  the  mastery  of  his  subject.  He  would  not  profess 
to  know  that  which  he  did  not  know  thoroughly.  His  lessons  were 
always  prepared  before  he  slept,  even  if  to  attain  to  his  standard  he 
was  obliged  to  study  till  twelve  or  two,  or  even  four  o'clock.  This 
imprudent  extension  of  study  so  late  into  the  night  impaired  his  eye- 
sight, and  at  one  time  threatened  his  health ;  but  during  the  long 
summer  vacations,  he  always  recruited  sufficiently  to  resume  work  as 
earnestly  as  ever. 

On  leaving  college  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  select  some  remunerr 
ttive  employment,  for  he  did  not  inherit  property  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  style  of  living  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  In  one  of 
the  liberal  professions  which  it  was  expected  by  most  of  his  friends 
that  he  would  choose,  and  in  which  he  might  have  become  distin- 
guished, he  could  not  have  accumulated  the  requisite  amount  till  he 
should  have  been  far  advanced  in  life.  Commerce  with  not  inferior 
immediate  opportunities — and  greater  prospective  means — of  useful- 
ness would  probably  enable  him  to  retire  with  an  am{)le  fortune  in  a 
few  years,  when  he  would  have  the  entire  command  of  his  time.  In- 
fluenced by  this  view  he  entered  the  counting  house  of  his  brothers  ; 
and  was  soon  admitted  as  a' partner.  Untiring  industry,  extraordi- 
nary attention  to  detail,  perseverance,  great  decision  of  character,  a 
rare  discretion  in  the  establishment  of  rules  for  every  department  and 
an  administrative  ability  as  rare  in  securing  an  invariable  observance 
of  them,  and  an  integrity  and  a  sense  of  honor  which  no  temptation 
conld  reach,  distinguished  him  in  his  mercantile  career,  and  acquired 
for  himself  and  the  house  a  reputation  never  surpassed.  In  a  period 
when  speculation  was  rife,  its  seductions  had  no  |>ower  to  entice  them 
aside  from  the  regular  course  of  their  business.  In  1836,  the  eldest 
brother  died  ;  and  William  and  Robert  soon  afterwards  retired  from 
business  with  fortunes  equal  to  their  wishes : — the  former  to  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  whore  he  found 
healthful  and  useful  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  public 
affairs,  and  the  latter  to  an  active  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis. 

lu  18*25,  Seymour,  Kelly,  and  a  few  others  of  kindred  spirit,  asso- 
dated  themselves  in  a  society  called  **  The  Column,"  which  aimed  to 
promote  intellectual,  moral  and  social  culture.  For  thirty  years  Mr. 
Kdly  was  an  activa  member ;  and  here  he  fostered  his  literary  tastes^ 
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and  acquired  much  of  his  preparation  for  usefulness  in  life.  But  in 
addition  to  preparing  for  the  weekly  meetings  of  this  association  amid 
the  engrossing  duties  of  his  business  years,  he  found  time  to  devote  to 
the  study  of  languages.  In  his  evenings,  which  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  were  at  his  command,  he  acquired,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  best  teachers  then  to  be  obtained  in  New  York,  a  knowledge 
of  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  and  a  con- 
siderable facility  in  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  His  knowledge 
of  these  languages  and  his  love  of  the  classics  were  kept  fresh  by  sys- 
tematic readino:  throucrhout  his  life. 

On  his  retirement  from  business  he  devoted  himself  with  a  larger 
scope  to  the  work  of  a  student,  but  he  subordinated  his  desire  for 
knowledge  to  its  true  ends,  self-culture  in  order  to  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  his  spiritual  being,  and  the  employment  of  his  faculties  thus 
improved  as  instruments  of  good  to  others.  Accordingly,  now  began 
in  an  eminent  sense  what  he  always  considered  his  true  life  as  a  man, 
his  life  of  usefulness,  his  labors  of  love.  Most  of  all  did  he  delight 
to  give  his  time  and  talents  to  the  interests  of  education  and  benevo- 
lence, but  the  desire  to  be  useful  at  all  times  and  everywhere  led  also 
to  his  connection  with  moneyed  institutions,  and  to  his  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  questions.  Only  a  few  of  the  offices  which  he 
held  in  literary,  charitable  and  financial  institutions,  can  be  enumerated 
here,  for  within  a  few  years,  as  he  became  more  known,  position  after 
position  was  offered  him,' which,  as  the  desire  to  do  good  enlarged 
with  its  exercise,  he  accepted  till  his  time  was  in  a  great  measure 
taken  up  by  the  duties  thus  incurred.  An  amount  of  business  which 
would  have  been  deemed  by  most  men  a  heavy  burden,  from  the  ex- 
actness of  his  method  and  the  rapidity  and  fixedness  of  his  conclu- 
sions was  but  a  pleasant  occupation.  And  he  acquired  great  influ- 
ence with  his  associates  from  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment 
which  conducted  to  practical  views,  and  an  independence  combined 
with  considerateness  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 

He  early  became  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  University ;  to  the 
interests  of  >\hich  he  gave  much  thought  and  care  in  the  period  of 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  through  which  it  was  passing.  To. one 
of  his  most  important  fields  of  labor  he  was  introduced  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  that  body  just  as  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Academy.  He  took  the  utmost  inter- 
est in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  then  in  the 
more  essential  matters  of  establishing  a  course  of  study  which  should 
be  sufficiently  popular  in  its  character  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
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people,  anc^at  the  same  time  thorough  and  practical,  and  of  securing 
the  best  corps  of  teachers.  The  success  of  this  institution  is  his  high- 
est enconium.  He  also  prepared  an  able  report  in  behalf  of  a  Free 
Academy  for  Females,  and  participated  in  founding  evening  schools 
for  adults.  For  some  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Madison  Univer- 
sity. Subsequently  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rochester 
University.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  in- 
struction, he  presented  a  report  providing  for  a  thorough  classical 
training,  and  also  for  another  course  of  study,  in  which  modern  lan- 
guages and  the  practical  sciences  are  substituted  to  some  extent  for 
the  classics.  This  system  was  adopted,  and  has  had  the  continued 
approval  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty.  Mr.  Kelly's  interest  in  the 
effort  to  establish  in  this  country  a  society  similar  in  its  objects  to 
The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  his  services  to 
the  public  libraries  of  New  York  and  to  the  American  Art  Union ; 
and  his  anxiety  that  in  the  formation  of  district  libraries  as  provided 
for  by  the  state,  the  selection  of  the  books  should  be  given  to  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  men,  can  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

Of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  New  York,  none  was  regarded 
by  Mr,  Kelly  as  so  useful,  none  so  deeply  moved  his  feelings,  as  the 
House  of  liefuge,  of  which  he  became  a  manager  in  1839,  and  was 
elected  the  President  in  1852.  In  devoting  his  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  and  other  public  charities,  in  contributing  from  his 
purse,  and  in  performing  kindly  offices  in  seci'et  day  by  day  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded,  Mr.  Kelly's  benevolence  to  the  poor  found  its  exercise. 
He  was  also  solicitous  to  interest  his  friends  in  the  management  of  charit- 
able enterprises,  hoping  thereby  to  benefit  them  as  well  as  the  public. 

Mr.  Kelly's  interest  in  young  merchants  was  manifested  especially 
in  the  variety  of  ways  by  which  he  sought  to  promote  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement.  He  also  continued  his  relations  witli 
commercial  men  through  the  offices  which  he  held  in  many  imj)ortant 
moneyed  institutions. 

He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  study  the  great  public  ques- 
tions of  the  day  as  problems  of  public  policy,  and  whilst  attaching 
himself  first  to  the  democratic  party  and  afterwards  to  a  particular 
section  of  it,  he  was  led  by  conscientious  convictions;  and  he  never 
sank  into  the  mere  partizan,  or  countenanced  any  deviation  from  the 
path  of  honesty.  He  acquired  much  political  influence,  and  was 
elevated  by  his  party  to  several  positions  of  high  honor.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  fife  he  received  the  appointment  of  City  Chamberlain, 
and  was  also  elected  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State,  the  only 
executive  offices  having  any  relation  to  politics  which  he  ever  held. 
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As  a  presiding  officer  over  deliberative  assemblies  and  ppblic  meet- 
ings lie  acquired  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  man  in  the 
state ;  for  with  a  complete  command  of  temper,  a  dignified  and  cour- 
teous manner,  and  perfect  fairness  toward  those  who  differed  froill 
him,  he  united  that  keen  sagacity  and  that  promptness  of  dedaion 
requisite  to  give  a  practical  direction  to  proceedings  and  to  effect  the 
rapid  dispatch  of  business. 

In  March,  1842,  Mr.  Kelly  married  Miss  Arrietta  A.  Hutton,  daugh- 
ter of  George  llutton,  Esq.,  of  Rhinebeck.  After  two  years  spent  In 
Europe,  where  he  traveled  extensively,  he  had  a  home  of  his  own,  in 
which  love  and  happiness  reigned.  When  children  were  added  to  his 
domestic  circle,  no  engaged ness  in  public  duties  prevented  him  from 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  their  training. 

Mr.  Kelly^s  social  qualities  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  singularly  meek,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  thing  like  affec- 
tation or  a  dis])lay  of  scholarship.  So  modestly,  indeed,  had  he 
borne  himself  in  the  college  class-room,  that  few  but  those  who  like 
Seymour  pressed  him  hardly  at  all  times,  suspected  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  attainments.  And  in  after  life,  even  many  of  his  inti- 
mate  acquaintances  became  aware  of  his  familiarity  with  authors  and 
subjects  quite  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  scholarship,  only  as  it 
was  betrayed  by  some  casual  remark. 

lie  was  never  known  to  misrepresent  or  intentionally  convey  a  false 
impression.  More  than  once  did  he  express  the  thought,  '^  The  fiist 
thing  in  training  a  child  is  to  implant  a  love  of  truth.^  So  pare  of 
heart  was  he,  that  one  who  knew  him  most  intimately  tbroughont  his 
life,  never  heard  him  utter  a  word  which  from  moral  or  religious  con- 
siderations ho  could  wish  to  recall. 

Mr.  Kelly  embraced  in  his  youth  the  views  of  the  Baptists.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  an  attendant  on  the  preaching  of  his 
intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Wni.  R.  Williams.  For  many  years  before 
his  death  he  gave  evidence  of  a  genuine  trust  in  Christ  He  drew 
his  ethics  from  the  ]3ible,  of  \^hioh  he  was  a  daily  and  a  diligent 
student  in  the  original  tongues.  His  religion  attempered  his  whole 
life,  and  brought  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  under  its  infln- 
ence.  When  death  n])pronched  he  was  tranquil  and  ready  to  depart 
His  last  sickness  rosultt^d  from  a  cold  taken  in  returning  late  in  the 
evening  from  the  House  of  Refuge,  where  he  had  attended  an  ex- 
amination of  the  schools.  After  several  days  there  were  symptoms 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  paralysis  gradually  increased  till  the 
sad  issue  came. 
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NOTES. 

WnXIAJI   KELLY. 

William  Eellt,  on  retiring  from  mercantile  pursuits,  purchased  tlie  exten- 
alve  landed  property,  known  as  Ellerslie,  and  situated  on  the  Hudson,  three 
mOea  below  Rhinebeck,  that  creation  of  nature  and  art  which  Downing  charac- 
terizes 88  "one  of  the  finest  examples  of  high  keeping  and  good  management 
in  an  ornamental  and  an  agricultural  point  of  view,"  which  this  country  pre- 
■eDt&  The  house  stands  conspicuous  on  a  natural  terrace,  with  a  foreground  of 
ptrk  below  distinguished  by  beautiful  groups  of  elms  and  oaks,  and  commands 
a  fine  reach  of  *'  the  exulting  and  abounding  river  "  which  ennobles  the  landscape 
and  finally  loses  itself  amid  distant  hills.  If  we  but  substitute  the  Hudson  and 
the  peculiar  features  of  its  scenery  for  the  Ocean,  the  exquisite  word-puintmg  of 
m  ideal  Cirm  with  which  Mr.  Everett  closed  his  address  before  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  1857,  when  Mr.  Kelly  was  its  President,  will  serve 
for  EUorslic. 

*'  As  a  work  of  art,  I  know  few  things  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  more  capa- 
ble of  afibrding  scope  and  gratification  to  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  a  well- 
situated,  well-cultivated  farm.  The  man  of  refinement  will  hang  with  never- 
wearied  gaze  on  a  landscape  by  Claude  or  Salvator ;  the  price  of  a  section  of 
the  most  fertile  land  of  the  West  would  not  purchase  a  few  sc^uare  feet  of  the 
canvas  on  which  these  great  artists  have  depicted  a  rural  scene.  But  nature 
has  forms  and  proportions  beyond  the  painter's  skill ;  her  divine  pencil  touches 
the  landscape  with  living  lights  and  sliadows,  never  mingled  on  his  pallet. 
What  is  there  on  earth  which  can  more  entirely  charm  the  eye,  or  gratify  the 
taste,  than  a  noble  farm  ?  It  stands  upon  a  southern  slope,  gradually  rising 
with  variegated  ascent  from  the  plain,  slieltered  from  the  north-western  winds 
by  woody  highta,  broken  hero  and  there  with  moss-covered  boulders,  which  im- 
part variety  and  strength  to  the  outline.  Tlie  native  forest  has  been  cleared 
ilrom  the  greater  part  of  the  farm ;  but  a  suitable  portion,  carefully  tended,  re- 
mains in  wood  for  economical  purposes,  and  to  give  a  picturesque  efiect  to  the 
landscape.  The  eye  ranges  round  three-fourths  of  the  horizon  over  a  fertile  ex- 
panse—bright with  the  cheerful  waters  of  a  rippling  stream,  a  generous  river, 
or  a  gleaming  lake — dotted  with  hamlets,  each  witii  its  modest  spire ;  and,  if 
the  farm  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  tlio  coast,  a  distant  glimpse  from  the  high  grounds, 
of  the  mysterious,  everlasting  sea,  completes  the  prospect.  It  is  situated  off*  the 
high  road,  but  near  enough  to  the  village  to  bo  easily  accessible  to  the  church, 
the  school-house,  the  post-office,  the  roilroad,  a  sociable  neighbor,  or  a  traveling 
filend.  It  consists  in  due  proportion  of  pasture  and  tillage,  meadow  and  wood- 
land, field  and  garden.  A  substantial  dwelling,  with  every  thing  for  convenience 
and  nothing  for  ambition — with  the  fitting  appendages  of  stable,  and  barn,  and 
Gom-bam,  and  other  farm  buildings,  not  forgetting  a  sprinpr-housc  with  a  living 
ibiintain  of  water — occupies  upon  a  gravelly  knoll,  a  position  well  chosen  to 
command  the  whole  estate.  A  few  acres  on  the  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
dwelUng,  set  apart  to  gratify  the  eye  with  choicer  forms  of  rural  beauty,  are 
adorned  with  a  stately  avenue,  with  noble,  solitary  trees,  with  graceful  clumps, 
shady  walks,  a  velvet  lawn,  a  brook  murmuring  over  a  pebbly  bed,  hero  and 
tliere  a  grand  rock,  whose  cool  shadow  ai  sunset  streams  across  the  field ;  all 
displaying,  in  the  real  loveliness  of  nature,  the  original  of  those  landscapes  of 
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which  art  in  its  perfection  strives  to  give  us  tlie  counterfeit  presentment  Ani- 
mals of  select  breed,  such  as  Paul  Potter,  and  Moreland,  and  Landscer,  and 
Rosa  Bonheur  never  painted,  roam  the  pastures,  or  fill  the  Imrdles  and  the  stalls ; 
the  plow  walks  in  rustic  majesty  across  the  plain,  and  opens  the  genial  boeom 
of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  air;  nature^s  holy  sacrament  of  seed-time  is  solemn- 
ized beneath  the  vaulted  cathedral  sky ;  silent  dews,  and  gentle  showers,  and 
kindly  sunshine,  shed  their  sweet  influence  on  tlie  teeming  soil ;  springing  ver- 
dure clothes  the  plain ;  golden  wavelets,  driven  by  the  west  wind,  run  over  the 
joyous  wheat-field ;  the  tall  maize  flaunts  in  her  crispy  leaves  and  nodding  tas- 
sels :  wliile  we  labor  and  while  we  rest,  while  we  wake  and  while  we  deep, 
God's  chemistry,  which  we  can  not  see.  goes  on  beneath  the  clods ;  myriads  and 
myriads  of  vital  cells,  ferment  with  elemental  life:  germ  and  stalk,  and  leaf  and 
flower,  and  silk  ;uid  tassel,  and  grain  and  fruit,  grow  up  from  the  common  earth ; 
the  mowing  machine  and  the  reaper — mute  rivals  of  human  industry — perform 
their  gladsome  task ;  the  well-piled  wagon  brings  home  the  ripened  treasures 
of  the  years :  the  bow  of  promise  fulfilled  spam?  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
and  the  gracious  covenant  is  redeemed,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  summer 
and  winter,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  day  and  night,  imd  seed-time  and  harvest,  sliall 
not  fail." 

In  his  retreat  of  Ellcrslie,  the  charms  of  which  have  not  been  overdrawn  by 
Everett's  pen.  n])art  from  the  excitements,  the  temptations  and  the  revulsions  of 
trade,  Mr.  Kelly  li.is  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  fortune  he  had  so  honora- 
bly acquired.  dis]>ensing  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  maintaining  physical  vigor  and 
mental  activity  in  the  practical  business  of  farming.  He  has  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  schools  and  in  other  local  matters,  and  eepecuUly 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  county  and  tlie  state.  Of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety he  has  been  an  active  member  and  an  efficient  President ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  founders  and  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Ovid.  He  has  rep- 
resented his  neighbors  in  the  Senate,  and  quite  recently  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  Empire  State. 

Mr.  Kelh'  does  not  hold  his  estate  as  an  expensive  toy.  While  his  manage- 
ment of  the  pleasure  grounds  evidences  the  most  refined  taste,  his  administra- 
tion of  the  farm  is  characterized  by  the  strictest  economy,  consistent  with  the 
largest  results.  His  knowledge  and  direction  is  the  moving  principle  of  the 
whole  movement. 

In  the  Senate,  yir.  Kelly  was  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks,  and  his 
influence  was  doscr\-cUly  great  and  happy  on  the  action  of  the  legislature.  As 
trustee  of  various  literary  and  charitable  iustitutlons,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Rochester  University,  and  Director 
of  Bank,  Insuninee,  Trust,  and  Railroad  Companies,  his  sound  judgment  and 
practical  knowledge  of  affairs  are  highly  respected. 
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Extracts  from  "  y!?i  Address  by  Robert  Kelly  be/ore  iJie  Column.''^ 

Like  most  of  you,  I  have  been  intimate  with  him  from  boyliood.  We  eutered 
Columbia  College  together,  and  for  four  years  sat  side  by  side  in  the  class- 
room. The  friendship  there  formed  was  never  then,  or  afterwards,  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted,  but  continued  unbroken  to  the  end.  I  owe  him  an  obliga- 
tion of  gratitude,  which  can  not  be  expressed,  for  the  influence  of  his  chariy;- 
ter,  his  mind,  and  his  example,  upon  me. 

Ills  life,  as  to  its  history,  was  an  altogether  uneventful  one.  He  was  born  in 
this  city.  The  boy  gave  brilliant  promise  of  the  man,  and  at  an  early  age  ho 
was  remarkable  for  intellectual  development.  lie  graduated  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  soon  after  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Francis  Grilfen, 
Esq.  In  due  time  ho  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  the 
sign  which  he  hung  oui  had  the  word  "Translator"  upon  it  as  well  as  ''Coun- 
selor at  Law,"  and  indicated  significantly,  that  there  were  other  books  beside 
law-books  upon  his  shelves.  lie  had  no  decided  taste  for  the  profession,  but  I 
am  confident  tliat  his  legal  att^iiumcnts  were  highly  respectable.  lie  has  often 
alluded  in  his  convei*sations  with  me,  to  the  time  devoted  to  his  law  studies,, 
and  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  a  merchant,  or 
to  one  pursuing  a  ix)litical  career.  IIo  afterwards  entered  into  business,  for 
which  he  was  admirably  qualified.  Soon  after  this,  his  health  became  impaired, 
and  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  business,  friends,  and  country,  to  make  trial  of  the 
restorative  influences  of  another  climate.  During  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
life  ho  was  an  invalid,  and  resided  chiefly  in  EuroiK\  He  died  in  his  forty -first 
year.  This  is  the  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  this 
country. 

I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak  of  his  disposition;  so  gentle  and  equa- 
ble, BO  fearful  of  giving  oflense,  so  social  and  winning,  so  full  of  sensibility  and 
of  all  amiable  qualities.  This  disposition  was  expressed  in  the  uniform  cour- 
te."<y  and  kindness  of  his  outward  conduct.  I  never  knew  a  person  who  had 
so  many  intimate  frien<ls.  He  was  loved,  not  envied,  for  in  him  tlie  graces  of 
the  mind  were  harmoniously  blended  with  the  higher  graces  of  the  heart. 
There  was  a  singular  power  of  fascination  about  him  to  attract  minds  the  most 
dissimilar  in  organization  and  heterogeneous  in  tastes,  and  a  jwwer  equally 
remarkable  of  holding  them  in  the  most  enduring  and  most  confiding  intimacy. 
His  nature  was  like  a  luxuriant  vine,  that  twines  its  flexible  stem  or  curls  its 
deliwitc  tendrils  about  every  thing  it  approaches,  arraying  in  its  own  beauty 
every  object  over  which  it  spreads,  and  clinging  with  the  same  tenacity,  and 
winding  itself  with  the  same  gracefulness,  about  the  rugged  trunk  or  the  pol- 
ished column. 

It  might  be  asked  by  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  our  friend,  what  v/as 
the  foundation  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  where  aro  the  evidences  of  his 
ability?  Those  who  knew  him  would  never  ask  this  quastion.  They  could 
not  admire  or  praise  enough  the  intelligence,  the  learning,  and  the  taste,  which 
illuminated  and  radiated  from  his  conversation ;  all  enhanced  by  the  entire 
abHBcnce  of  pedantry,  and  the  feUcity  and  appropriateneas  of  their  exhibition. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  stores.  On  all  literary  subjects,  on  matters 
relating  to  Art^  on  all  topics  of  general  interest,  ho  was  cooious,  critical,  and 
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elegant  There  are  few  men  of  letters  that  by  their  works  have  been  so  infln- 
ential  in  promoting  a  love  of  literature  and  all  aesthetic  cultivation^  as  Daniel 
Seymour  was  in  his  private  intercourse.     He  was  a  rtfiuer  of  society. 

Tlie  versatility  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  strikingly  exhibited  during  his 
stay  and  M\you  his  travels  in  Kurope.  Although  under  an  intellectual  interdict, 
strictly  ordered  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  physical  nature,  and  suffer  hia 
mind  to  rest  inactive,  he  would  gratify  his  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge,  by 
tdsting  every  fruit  and  sipping  every  tiower.  that  lay  along  his  path.  He  would 
attend  with  the  classes  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  a  far  more  patient 
listener  than  most  of  thOv^e  who  attended  for  professional  purposes.  Wher- 
ever the  door  of  knowledge  was  thrown  open  he  would  enter  in,  and  hear  a 
lecture  upon  any  branch  of  science,  or  literature,  philosophy,  philology,  or  his- 
tory. At  Berlin,  in  like  manner,  he  ranged  througli  the  whole  programme  of 
the  University  course,  now  listening  to  a  prelection  in  Theologv'  from  Ne-.mder 
or  llengstenberg,  at  another  time  taking  a  lesson  in  the  Latin  Grammar  with 
Zumpt,  or  deciphering  some  crooked  Greek  inscription  with  Boeckh.  or  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  oriental  philology  under  Bopp,  now  circling  the  globe  with 
Ritter.  and  again,  embarking  for  a  voyage  to  cloud-land  upon  the  last-hiunched 
system  of  pliilosophy. 

HLs  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languagv-s  was  mar^'elous — it  might  almost 
b<!  called  a  gift  of  tongues.  He  sj^kc  French  witli  ease,  purity  of  pronuncia- 
t'Oi:,  and  idiomatic  elegance.  If  any  fault  could  be  found  with  his  mannt- r  of 
spjaking  Frcmh,  it  was  his  nervous  rapidity.  German,  I  suppose,  he  spc'ke 
bettor  than  any  American  who  had  not  resided  permanently  abroad.  Spanish 
he  learned  at  an  early  period,  with  peculiar  zeal  and  su«.H?ess.  He  had  studied 
Italian  to  some  extent  about  tlie  same  pericKi  of  his  life,  but  learned  to  speak  it 
wi:':i  considerable  ea.se.  when  nLcenily  in  Italy.  He  made  a  short  excursion  to 
Copenhagen  during  his  first  and  longest  visit  to  Kurope,  and  what  do  you  think 
he  i>rovided  himself  with  as  his  viaticum  ?  He  mastered  the  grammar  of  :iie 
Danish  language,  and  stocked  himself  with  a  pocket  siipply  of  Danish  words. 
He  was  an  excellent  Latin  and  Gn.M?k  scholar.  He  studieil  Hebrew  for  a  while, 
JLd'Joed  by  motives  partly  philological,  and  jwrtly  a'Sthetic.  He  desirtni  to  gain 
some  actiuaintance  with  i's  structure,  and  compare  it  with  the  tribt-s  of  lan- 
guages Willi  whieh  he  was  familiar. 

lie  had  the  do.^ire  to  be  useful,  and  had  acquired  much  knowledge  with 
special  refiTence  to  that  object.  He  examined  tlie  educational  institutions  of 
the  various  countries  through  whieh  he  passed.  The  sclux»l  systems  of  Hol- 
land and  of  Pru.«-sia  he  had  made  a  special  study.  He  visited  witli  the  same 
obJv\:t  reform-schools,  prison.?,  lunatic  asylums,  and  all  institutions  of  like 
cha.-acter.  The  information  he  thus  atxiuircd  was  for  th.e  service  of  his  native 
ci!:y.  He  was  a  manager  in  many  of  our  liierar}-  and  charitable  organ i7.at ions, 
and  ha.s  lei't  behind  l.im  tiie  evidc-nce'S  of  his  u.sefuhiess.  sueh  as  the  friends  of 
a::y  man  mii;ht  well  be  proud  of.  He  was  for  many  years  a  most  zealous, 
lal)orious  and  valuable  Trustvo  of  t:ie  Xew  York  S«xietv  Librarv.  His  bii  iio- 
grapl.ieal  ki.ow'.edge  qualifi^xl  l.im  for  great  usefulness  here.  He  was  interested 
aud  active  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Public  K^chool  Society.  As  a  Manager  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  his  loss  is  regarded  as  well  nigh  irreparable. 


II.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


HISTOBICAL    SKETCH. 

We  propose  to  introduce  an  account  of  several  of  the  best  training 
schools  of  England,  the  most  efficient  and  hopeful  agency  now  at  work 
in  the  educational  field,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  public 
schools  in  that  country,  drawn  from  various  sources.* 

I.  The  earliest  meniion  of  a  school  in  England,  dates  back  to  the  per- 
manent introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
schools  e7cn  of  the  most  elementary  character,  were  only  found  in  con- 
nection with  monasteries  and  cathedrals.  Even  these  were  mostly  swept 
away  by  the  Danish  invasion,  so  that  King  Alfred,  about  the  year  880, 
was  obliged  to  invite  learned  prelates  from  abroad, — John  of  Saxony 
from  Corbie,  Asserof  St  Davids,  and  Grimbald  the  provost  of  St.  Omer, 
in  Normandy,  to  establish  schools  for  his  own  subjects,  and  especially 
such  as  were  destined  for  the  service  of  church  and  state.  To  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools,  and  particularly  the  one  connected  with  the  mon- 
astery of  Ethelingoy,  he  set  apart  one-ninth  of  his  revenue.  To  the 
centuries  immediately  following,  we  may  trace  the  foundation  of  many 
exii?ting  educational  establishments,  by  eminent  prelates — to  the  "  song 
sc^le"  where  poor  boys  were  trained  to  chant,  and  the  "  lecture  scole" 
where  clerks  were  taught  to  read  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Samp- 
son, Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  himself  a  poor  boy,  founded  a  school  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  for  forty  boys,  in  1198.  Langfranc  and  Anselm, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  had  both  exercised  the  profession  of  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  their  monasteries,  and  both  established  schools.  Joffrid, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  procured  teachers  from  Orleans  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  established  them  at  Cotenham  in  1110,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  university  at  Cambridge.  William  of  Wykehara, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  relieve  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical  education, 
and  for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  liberal  arts,  founded  a  college  in  1382  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1387  at  Winchester,  as  a  nursery  of  the  former.  In  schools  thus 
established,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  while  they  trained  up  poor 
youth  for  the  service  oC  the  altar,  and  made  the  clergy  respected  by 

*  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1847.    Sir  James  Kay  Shottle worth's  Public  EdB> 
catioo  firom  1816  to  1^.    Low's  Charities  of  London. 
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their  learning,  in  reality  introduced  a  new  power  into  society,  to  soften 
and  control  the  influence  of  birth  and  wealth.  Few  of  the  laity  could  •. 
read,  and  the  law  which  existed  in  England  till  within  the  Uist  twenty 
years,  by  wliicli  the  severity  of  the  statutes  against  felony  was  modified 
by  what  was  called  '-  benefit  of  clergy."  shows  how  gradually  the  ability 
to  read  was  extended  beyond  the  religious  orders.  In  early  times, 
clergymen  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  in  certain  cases  from 
criminal  punishment  by  secular  judges.  They  appeared  in  clerical 
habits,  and  claimed  the  privileguini'clericale.  At  length  the  abihty  to 
read  was  of  itself  considered  sufficient  to  establish  the  privilege,  and  all 
oflfenders  who  claimed  their  •'  clergy"  had  to  read  a  passage  from  the 
Psalms,  which  came  to  be  humorously  called  "  the  neck  verseJ'^  This 
was  no  merely  theoretical  privilege,  for  ihe  ability  to  read,  absurd  as  it 
may  appear,  saved  an  oflender  in  the  first  instance  from  the  full  penalty 
of  his  crime.  Tliere  is  a  curious  case  recorded  in  the  Paston  Letters, 
as  happening  in  14G4.  Tiiomas  Gurney  employed  his  man  to  slay  •*  my 
Lord  of  Norwich's  cousin."  They  were  both  tried  and  convicted  of  the 
crime.  Thomas  Gurney  pleaded  his  clergy,  and  was  admitted  to  mercy 
as  "clerk  convict;"  the  less  guilty  servant,  being  unable  to  read,  was 
hanged.  But  the  rank  of  Thomas  Gurney  gave  no  assurance  that  he 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  letters.  .  Some  amongst  the  highest  in  rank 
aflfected  to  despise  knowledge,  especially  when  the  invention  of  printing 
had  rendered  the  ability  to  read  more  common  than  in  the  days  of  pre- 
cious manuscripts.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  year  ol"  Edward  VI.  it  was 
not  only  assumed  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  might  be  convicted  of  felony, 
but  that  he  might  lack  thQ  ability  to  read,  so  as  to  claim  benefit  of 
clergy;  for  it  is  enacted  that  any  Lord  of  tlie  Parliament  claiming  tlie- 
benefit  of  this  act  (1st  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  12.)  ^-though  he  can  not 
read,  without  any  burning  in  the  hand,  loss  of  inheritance,  or  corrupiioa 
of  his  blood,  shall  be  juilged,  deemed,  taken,  and  used,  for  the  first  time 
only,  tofiill  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  as  a  clerk  convict." 
That  the  nobility  wore  unfitted,  through  ignorance,  for  the  discharge  of 
high  offices  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  is  shown  by  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Latimer's  '•  Sermon  of  the  Plough,"  preaclied 
ji  1548:  '•  Why  are  not  the  noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  ol'  Eng- 
and  so  brought  up  in  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  learning,  that  they  may 
<e  able  to  execute  ollices  in  the  common  weal  1  *  *  *  iC  the  nobility  be 
4rell  trained  in  godly  learning,  the  people  would  follow  the  same  train : 
V)r  truly  such  as  the  noblemen  be,  such  will  the  people  be.  *  *  * 
Therefore  for  the  love  of  God  appoint  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  you 
ihat  have  charge  of  youth,  and  give  the  teachers  stipends  worthy  their 
."lains."  Honest  old  Latimer  thus  demanded  that  '•  the  young  genlle- 
nen"  of  England  should  be  educated ;  that  the  hundreds  should  be 
well  brought  up  in  learning  nnd  the  knowledge  of  God."  so  that  '*  they 
Vould  not,  when  they  came  t  a£e,  so  much  give  themselves  to  other 
"unities." 
II..  The  suppression  of  th«       .'*-,•^s♦erie8  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
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diversion  of  the  funds  left  by  charitable  persons  for  the  education  and 
support  of  the  poor,  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  a  hirge  portion 
of  the  schools  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  a  partial  atonement  was  made 
by  the  endowment  out  of  these  funds  of  a  class  of  schools,  now  known 
as  grammar  schools.     That  all  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  Catholic 
church  wore  not  thus  appropriated,  is  evident  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  sermon  preached  by  Thomas  Lever,  a  master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,   before  king  Edward  VI.,  in   1550:     '"Your  majesty 
hath  given  and  received  by  act  of  Parliament,  colleges,  chantries,  and 
guilds,  for  many  good  considerations;  and,  especially,  as  appears  in  the 
same  act,  for  erecting  of  grammar  schools,  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
virtue  and  godliness,  to  the  further  augmenting  of^lhe  universities,  and 
better  provision  of  the   poor  and   needy.     But   now,   many  grammar 
schools,  and  much  charitable  provision  for  the  poor,  be  taken,  sold,  and 
made  away,  to  the  great  slander  of  you  and  your  laws,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfort of  the  poor,  to  the  grievous  offense  of  the  people,  to  the  most 
miserable  drowning  of  youth  in  ignorance,  and  sore  deciiy  of  the  univer- 
sities."    The  same  plain  speaker  accuses  the  rapacious  courtiers  with 
having  applied  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  learning  to  their  own 
profit:     ''Yea,  and  in  the  country  many  grammar  schools,  which  be 
founded  of  a  godly  intent,  to  bring  up  poor  men's  sons  in  learning  and 
virtue,  now  be  taken  away  by  reason  of  a  greedy  covetousness  of  you. 
that  were  put  in  trust  by  God  and  the  king  to  erect  and  make  grammar 
schools  in  many  places,  and  had  neither  commandment  nor  permission 
to  take  away  the  schoolmasters'  livings  in  any  place."     And  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  who  quotes  these  passages,  the 
creatures  of  the  crown  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  their  career  of  ra- 
pacity; for  the  "good   king  was  so  honest  and  just"  as  to  apply  the 
spoils  of  the  religious  houses  and  chantry  lands,  '•  in  a  considerable  man- 
ner," to  "  pious  ends."     Twenty-one  grammar  schools  are  enumerated 
as  thus  founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  and  several  of  these  are  still  amongst 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  country.     The  example  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  during  a  century  and  a  half;  and  many  free  gram- 
mar schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the 
learned  languages.     *   *    *    From  these  often  humble  and  unpretending 
edifices  has  issued  a  series  of  names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their 
country — a  succession  of  men,  often  of  obscure  parentage  and  stinted 
means,  who   have  justified   the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  grammar 
schools  in  providing  education  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  it,  and  thus  securing  to  the  State  the  services  of  the  best  of  her 
children. 

According  to  the  digests  of  the  reports  made  by  the  commissioners 
lor  inquiry  into  charities,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1842.  the  annual 
income  of  the  grammar  schools  of  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to 
152,047/. ;  bui  some  schools  were  exempted  from  the  inquiry. 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  commijrcial  clat^sLS,  who  had 
grown  into  wealth  and  consequent  importance,  began  naturally  to  think 
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that  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  Latin  and  Greek  were  not 
altogether  fitted  for  those  who  were  destined  to  the  life  of  traflic.  Uu- 
edacated  men  who  had  pushed  their  w^y  to  fortune  and  honor  gener- 
ously resolved  to  do  something  for  their  own  class ;  and  thus  we  came 
to  see  in  every  town,  not  a  free  grammar  school,  but  a  free  school,  over 
whose  gates  wa?  generally  set  up  the  effigy  of  a  boy  in  blue  or  green, 
witli  an  inscription  betokening  that  by  the  last  will  of  alderman  A.  B. 
this  school  had  been  founded  for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed,  and 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  a  comparatively  small 
population  these  free  schools,  were  admirable  beginrungs  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes.  While  the  gnimmar  schools  were  making 
divines  and  lawyers  and  physicians  out  of  the  soi>s  of  the  professional 
classes  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  the  free  schools  were  makins;  clever 
handicraftsmen  and  thriving  burgesses  out  of  the  sons  of  the  mechanica 
and  the  laborers;  and  many  a  man  who  had  been  a  charity-boy  in  his 
native  town,  when  he  had  risen  to  competence,  pointed  with  an  honest 
pride  to  the  institution  which  had  made  him  what  he  was.  and  he  drew 
his  purse-strings  to  perpetuate  for  others  the  benefits  which  he  had 
himself  enjoyed. 

The  annual  income  of  the  schools  we  have  described,  distinguished 
in  the  digests  of  the  commissioners  as  '•  Schools  not  Classical."  is  re- 
turned as  1 4 1.3S5/.  With  the  addition  of  19.1 12/.  for  general  educational 
purposes,  the  total  income  of  endowed  cliarities  for  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  312,545/. 

Comparing  all  tlie  returns,  we  may  say  in  round  numbers  tliat  the  in- 
come of  tlie  endowed  schools  is  300.000/. ;  the  number  of  schools  4.000; 
and  the  number  of  scholars  150.000. 

The  SOO.OW/.  ilms  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  rent  charges,  funded 
securities,  &c..  during  three  centuries,  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  built  up  much  of  tlie  sterling  worth  of  the  English 
character.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  have  been  receiv- 
ing, for  a  long  scries  of  years, — some  the  most  liberal  education,  some 
the  commoner  rudiments  of  worldly  knowledge,  all  of  them  religious 
instruction. 

They  have  kept  alive  the  liberal  studies  which  have  nourished  a  race 
of  divines,  lawyer.^,  physicians,  statesmpn.  that  may  challenge  compari- 
son with  those  of  iuiy  nation.  Tliey  have  opened  the  gates  of  the 
higher  employments  to  industry  and  talent  unsupported  by  rank  and 
riches.  They  have  mitigated  tlie  inequalities  of  society.  They  have 
ploughed  up  the  subs^jil  of  jH)verty  to  make  the  surface  earth  stronger 
and  richer.  What  the  grammar  schools  have  done  lor  the  higiier  and 
middle  classes,  the  free  schools  have  done  for  the  lower  in  a  diiierent 
measure.  They  were  the  prizes  for  the  poor  boy  who  had  no  ambition, 
perhaps  no  laltiit.  tor  the  struggles  of  the  scholar ;  they  taught  him 
what,  amongst  the  wholly  untaught,  would  give  him  a  distinction  and  a 
preference  *:i  his  worldly  race, — and  he  was  unenvicd  by  ilie  less  fortu- 
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nate,  because  they  knew  that  there  was  no  absolute  bar  to  their  children 
and  their  kindred  running  the  same  course. 

III.  With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  new  era  in  popular 
education  in  England  commenced  by  the  formation  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  extend  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Prior  to  this,  there  had  been  individuals  in 
advance  of  their  age,  who  had  advocated  universal  education. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  "  Utopia,"  professedly  written  to  describe 
"  the  best  state  of  a  public  weal,"  says,  *•  Though  there  be  not  many 
in  every  city  which  be  exempt  and  discharged  of  all  other  labors,  and 
appointed  only  to  learning — that  is  to  say,  such  in  whom,  even  from 
their  very  childhood,  they  have  perceived  a  singular  towardness,  a  fine 
wit,  and  a  mind  apt  to  good  learning — yet  all  in  their  childhood  be  in- 
structed i;i  learning.  And  the  better  part  of  the  people^  both  men  and 
women,  throughout  all  their  whole  life^  do  bestow  in  learning  those  spare 
hours  which  we  said  they  have  vacant  from  bodily  labors?'^  This  is  the 
condition  to  which  the  people  of  England  are  surely  tending — the  con 
dition  oi  elementary  instruct  ion  for  ail  children — the  habit  nC  self  culture 
for  all  adults. 

In  his  celebrated  '•  Wealth  of  Nations,"  first  published  in  1766,  Adam 
Smith,  advocating  the  instruction  of  almost  ''the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple" in  "  the  most  essential  parts  of  education,"  says,  "  The  public  can 
facilitate  this  acquisition  by  establishing  in  every  parish  or  district  a 
little  school,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  so  moderate,  that 
even  a  common  laborer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly,  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  were  wholly,  or  even  princi- 
pally paid  by  it.  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his  business.  In  Scot- 
land, the  establishment  of  such  parish  schools  has  taught  almost  the 
whole  common  people  to  read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to 
write  and  account.  In  England,  the  establishment  of  charity  schools 
has  had  an  effect  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  so  universally,  because 
the  establishment  is  not  so  universal."  This  seed  was  altogether  sown 
upon  barren  ground.  The  establishmentof  parochial  schools,  which  would 
have  taught  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  habits  of  foresight  and 
independence,  could  not  be  thought  of  whilst  the  easier  system  was  at 
hand  to  keep  them  in  the  condition  of  degraded  pauperism. 

The  slate  of  education  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  is  described  in  few  words  by  Malthus,  in  his  celebrated 
*•  Essay  on  Population,"  publislied  in  1803:  '•  We  have  lavished  im- 
mense sums  on  the  poor,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  think  have 
constantly  tended  to  aggnivate  their  misery.  But  in  their  education 
and  in  the  circulation  of  those  important  political  truths  that  most  nearly 
concern  them,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  means  in  our  power  of  really 
raising  their  condition,  and  of  making  them  happier  men  and  more  peace- 
able subjects,  we  have  been  miserably  deficient.  It  is  surely  a  great 
national  disgrace,  that  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
in  England  should  be  left  merely  to  a  few  Sunday  schools,  supported  by 
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a  subscription  from  individuals,  who  can  give  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  them  any  kind  of  bias  which  they  please.  And  even  the  im- 
provement of  Sunday  schools  (for,  objectionable  as  they  are  in  some 
}X)ints  of  view,  and  imperfect  in  all,  I  can  not  but  consider  them  as  an 
improvement)  is  of  very  late  date." 

At  the  lime  when  Malthus  wrote  this,  Sunday  schools  had  not  been 
in  ciricient  existence  more  than  tweiUy  years.  The  indefatigable 
founder  of  these  valuable  institutions,  Mr.  Uaikes  of  Gloucester,  wrote 
in  his  newspaper,  in  17S3,  '•  Some  of  the  clergy  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  bent  u|)on  attempting  a  reform  among  the  children  of  the  lower 
claps,  are  estahlishing  Sunday  schools  for  rendering  the  Lord's  Day  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  instruction,  which  has  hitherto  been  prostituted 
to  bad  purposes."  From  the  hour  when  Mr.  Stock,  the  benevolent  rector 
of  St.  John's,  Gloucester,  met  Mr.  Raikes  at  his  own  door,  where  they 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  ameliorate  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  poor  children  around  them,  the  system  of  Sunday  schools 
has  gone  on  most  surely  and  rapidly  developing.  In  1785,  "  (he  Society 
forthe  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday  schools;"  and  in  1803.  the 
'•  Sunday  School  Union."  were  established.  We  can  overrate  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  have  been  arrived  from  the  extension,  and  unjust  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  these  schools  as  part  of  a  great  system 
of  national  progress.  There  were  in  1852,  2,000,000  scholars  in  20,000 
schools. 

In  the  absence  alike  of  any  old  parochial  system  of  education,  and  of 
endowments  for  popular  instruction  worthy  of  mention,  it  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that,  thus  sustained,  the  Sunday  school,  during  the  last  half 
century,  should  have  become  a  great  institution  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  old  parochial  system  of  religious  ministration  was 
equally  defective.  The  feelings  of  employers,  parents,  and  teachers,  all 
united  in  the  erection  and  support  of  the  Sunday  school ;  not  in  most 
instances,  without  a  high  regard  for  its  secular  as  well  as  religious  uses, 
irliich  is  now  however  ^rmiitalhj  giving  icay  to  a  desire  to  make  its 
duties  more  purely  spiritual.  The  first  step  usually  taken  in  further- 
ance  of  this  desire,  is  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  on  two  or  three 
evening.s  of  the  week,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  Sunday.  The  next  step, 
seeing  that  the  great  nKijority  of  the  children,  especially  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, are  still  occupied  on  tiie  Sundays  chietly  in  learning  the  mere 
art  of  reading  though  the  Scriptures  and  Scripture  extracts  are  the  text- 
hooks,  is  to  endeavor  by  the  establishment  of  public  day  schools  within 
the  same  walls,  or  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  gradually  to  get  the 
young  prepared  for  a  higlier  task  on  the  Sunday, —  that  of  possessing 
themselves  more  fully  of  tiie  truths  unfolded  in  the  words  which  they 
have  elsewhere  learned  to  decipher.  The  first  slC})  has  generally  been 
taken  ;  the  seeoiid.  but  partially;  and  yet  with  effects  upon  the  Sunday 
schuol  itself  which  will  challenge  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude,  in 
observing  the  labors  of  the  best  Sunday  schools  of  the  manufacturing 
towns. 
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In  1807.  Mr.  Whitbread  came  forwaRl  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
propose  a  plan  for  the  '*  exaltation  of  the  character  of  the  laborer"  by 
the  establishment  of  parochial  schools*.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, said,  '•  I  can  not  help  noticing  to  the  house  that  this  is  a  period 
particularly  favorable  lor  the  institution  of  a  national  Bystem  of  educa- 
tion, because  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  discovered  a  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  which  is  now  brought  to  a  state  of  great  per- 
fection, happily  combining  rules  by  which  the  object  of  learning  must 
be  infallibly  attained  with  expedition  and  cheapness,  and  holding  out 
the  fairest  prospect  of  utility  to  mankjpd."  This  plan  was  the  Monito- 
rial SYSTE.M,  propounded  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Whitbread's  proposal  for  parochial  schools  was  hon- 
ored by  no  very  favorable  reception  by  the  legislature  oC  that  day.  It 
proposed  as  limited  an  amount  of  education  as  might  have  mitigated  the 
jealousies  even  of  those  whose  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions was  founded  upon  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance. 
It  proposed  that  the  poor  children  of  each  parish  should  receive  two 
years'  education,  between  the  age  oC  seven  and  fourteen.  The  advan- 
tages of  education  even  of  this  limited  kind  were  weighed  in  the  money- 
balance  and  the  moral-balance  of  the  opinions  of  that  day  ;  and  some 
said  that  it  was  monstrous  to  think  of  taxing  the  occupiers  of  lands  and 
houses  in  order  that  all  the  children  of  the  country  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  and  some  that  it  tended  to  give  an  education  to  the 
lower  cla-sses  above  their  condition.  Mr.  Windham,  came  forward  with 
the  often  repeated  assertion,  that  '*  if  the  teachers  of  the  good  and  the 
propagators  of  bad  principles  were  to  be  candidates  for  the  control  of 
mankind;  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  too  successful."  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's bill  was  of  course  laid  on  the  shelf. 

The  origin  of  the  monitorial  system  is  attributed  to  Andrew  Bell  and 
Joseph  Lancaster — by  the  friends  of  each,  the  latter  founding  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1805,  and  the  latter,  the  National 
Society  in  181 1 — the  origin  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Sampson  Low 
in  his  '•  Charities  of  London." 

Whilst  superintendent  of  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras,  in 
1791,  Dr.  Bell  one  day  observed  a  boy  belonging  to  a  Malabar  school 
writing  in  the  sand ;  thinking  that  method  of  writing  very  convenient, 
both  as  regards  cheapness  and  facility,  he  introduced  it  in  the  school  of 
the  asylum,  and  as  the  usher  refused  to  teach  by  that  method,  he  em- 
ployed one  of  the  cleverest  boys  to  teach  the  rest.  The  experiment  of 
teaching  by  a  boy  was  so  remarkably  successful,  that  he  extended  it  to 
the  other  branches  of  instruction,  and  soon  organized  the  whole  school 
under  boy  teachers,  who  were  themselves  instructed  by  the  doctor.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  published  a  report  of  the  Madras  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, in  which  he  particularly  pointed  out  the  new  mode  of  school  or- 
ganization, as  far  more  efficient  than  the  old. 

The  publication  took  place  in  1797,  and  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Bell 
iotroduced  ttie  system  into  the  school  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  London. 
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He  aAerwards  introduced  it  at  Kendal,  and  made  attempts  with  small 
succces  to  obtain  its  adoption  in  Edinburgh.  Settling  down  soon  sifter 
as  rector  of  Swanage  in  Dorchester,  he  was  secluded  from  the  world  for 
seven  years;  yet  he  retained  his  strong  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  new 
system  of  education,  and  had  the  school  at  Swanage  conducted  on  that 
system. 

In  the  meanwhile  Joseph  Lancaster,  son  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  ia 
the  Borough-road  London,  opened  a  school  in  his  father's  house,  in  the 
year  179S.  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  been  usher  in  schools, 
and  being  of  an  original,  enterprising,  and  ardent  character,  he  had 
himself  made  improvements  in  tuition.  Dr.  Bell's  pamphlet  having  fal- 
len in  his  way,  he  adopted  the  Madras  system  with  eagerness,  making 
various  allerations  in  its  details.  In  the  year  1S02,  he  had  brought  his 
school  into  a  very  perfect  st<ite  of  organization,  and  found  himself  as 
well  able  to  leach  250  boys  with  the  aid  of  the  senior  boys  as  teachers, 
as  before  to  teach  80.  His  enthusiasm  and  benevolence  led  him  to  con- 
ceive the  practicability  of  bringing  all  the  children  of  the  poor  under 
education  by  the  new  system,  which  was  not  only  so  attractive  as  to 
make  learning  a  pleasure  to  the  children,  but  was  so  cheap  as  exceed- 
ingly to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  great 
numbers  of  the  poor.  He  published  pamphlets  recommending  the  plan, 
and  in  one  of  them  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  the  system  to  Dr.  Bell, 
whom  he  afterwards  visited  at  Swanage.  His  own  school  he  made  free, 
and  obtained  subscriptions  from  friends  of  education  for  its  supporL 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  been  invited  to  visit  it,  became  a  warm 
and  liberal  patron  of  the  system.  Lancxister  pushed  his  plan  with  the 
ceaseless  energy  of  an  enthusiast;  nothing  daunted  or  ditcouragcd  him; 
he  asked  subscriptions  for  new  schools  from  every  quarter ;  and  at 
length  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king  (at  Weymouth 
in  1806.)  Doiiiir  charmed  with  what  he  heard  of  his  large  desii^ns,  the 
admirable  order  and  efficiency  of  his  schools,  and  also  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  overflowing  benevolence  of  the  man,  his  majesty  subscribed 
XlOO  a  year,  the  queen  £50.  and  the  princess  £25  each,  to  the  extension 
of  the  "  Lancasterian  system."  The  king  also  declared  himself  to  be 
the  patron  of  the  society  which  was  soon  afterwards  formed  to  promote 
education  on  this  system.  Such  was  the  ori<?in  of  tlie  **  Britiiih  and 
Foreign  School  Society.*-* 

Dr.  Bell's  method  thus  publicly  brought  forward  and  advocated,  in 
process  of  time  was  adopted  in  the  Lambeth  schools,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury :  and  in  the  Koyal  Military  School,  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
authority ;  numerous  scliools  forthwith  springing  into  existence  upon 

♦  Ori«rinallj  desijjnated  '"The  Royal  l.ancn5t» rian  In:<titution  for  promotin^r  «he  Eilucation 
of  the  ChiliJren  of  the  Po«»r."  In  l^OS,  Lancaf^t^r  rtrsipninff  his  affairs  info  ih-  bauds:  of  trus- 
tee?, it  assum*^d  more  of  the  character  of  a  public  iostitution.  Mr.  I^ncaj:ter  d.»d  in  1S3S, 
supported,  in  his  latter  days,  Fo!tlyby  an  annuity  purchased  for  him  by  a  ft  w  old  andaftaclicd 
friends.  Dr.  Dell  ditd  in  1nJ2,  leaving  the  princely  pum  of  JE120,000  for  the  eucouraffcment 
of  liler&ture  and  ibe  advaiicemeot  of  educatioo. 
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what  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Madras  system  ;  the  distinctive  features 
between  these  and  such  as  were  founded  by  Lancaster's  party,  consist- 
ing in  the  extent  to  which  the  reliirious  instruction  should  be  mixed  with 
the  secular ;  the  former,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  advo- 
cating the  inculcation  of  the  trutlis  of  Christianity  as  held  in  the  church 
articles  and  formularies ;  the  latter,  representing  the  dissenting  interests, 
admitted  the  reception  of  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  of  all  instruction, 
but  withoiU  any  note  or  comment  This  still  remains  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  societies  and  the  schools  conducted  on  their 
principles.  In  1S08,  Dr.  Bell  endeavored  to  induce  the  government -to 
take  up  his  plans,  and  to  establish  "  A  National  Board"  of  education, 
with  schools  placed  under  the  management  of  the  parochial  clergy.  In 
this  he  failed,  but  friends  of  the  established  church  rallied  round  him, 
and,  through  their  efforts  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  the  National  Society  was  eventually  formed  in  1811. 

The  earliest  voluntary  agency  of  popular  education  was  "the  Society 
for  Promotintr  Christian  Knowledije"  founded  in  1698.  to  aid  in  the  cs- 
tablishment  of  charity  schools,  and  the  publication  and  circulation  at  a 
low  price  of  religious  books.  By  1750,  the  society  had  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  sixteen  hundred  Church  Charity  Schools.  From  1733, 
when  the  society  began  to  report  its  annual  issues  of  publication,  to 
1S40,  it  had  distributed  upwards  of  94.000,000  millions  of  books  and 
tracts.  The  annual  returns  for  publication  is  about  X5.5,000,  and  its  in- 
come from  dividends,  contributions  and  legacies,  about  £33.000. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  was  instituted  in  1799,  for  circulating  re- 
ligious works  of  its  own,  in  the  British  dominion  and  foreign  countries, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  churchmen  and  protcstant  dissen- 
ters. Its  total  distribution  to  March,  1849,  was  nearly  500,000,000  of 
copies  of  its  publication.  Its  gross  income  is  £60,000  per  annum,  of 
which  £12,000  was  derived  from  annual  subscription. 

The  first  school  established  in  Great  Britain,  exclusively  for  adults^ 
was  at  Bala,  a  village  in  Merionethshire,  in  1811,  by  Rev.  T.  Charles, 
minister  of  the  place.  This  was  so  successful  as  to  induce  their  estab- 
lishment in  other  places.  In  1812,  William  Smith,  aided  by  Stephen 
Prout,  commenced  a  similar  school  in  Bristol,  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Bristol  Institution  for  instructing  the  adults  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  In  1813  the  object  was  extending  to  teaching  writ- 
ing. In  1816.  a  similar  society  was  founded  in  London.  These  schools 
were  introduced  into  over  thirty  towns  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  evening  school  was  established  in  Bristol  in  1806,  by  the 
''Benevolent  Evenings  School  Society"  to  afford  gratuitous  instrutiion 
to  the  sons  of  the  laboring  poor,  who  from  the  nature  of  their  circumstan- 
ces are  obliged  to  work  hard  during  the  day  for  their  subsistence.  In- 
struction was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Up  to  1849, 
13,002  persons  had  been  enrolled  as  members  of  the  schools. 

Both  adults  and  evening  schools  accomplished  much  good,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  system  of  Mechanic 
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Institutes,  into  which  they  have  been  merged.     Through  their  iDttitMi 
lions,  upwards  of  30.000  of  the  poor  of  England.  180.000  of  Wiile«| 
30,000  of  Ireland,  and  a  large  number  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
making  an  aggregate  of  over  250.000  adult  persons  were  taught  to  read. 

In  1815  the  first  infant  school*  was  e^tiiblished  by  James  Buchanan 
at  New  Lanark,  under  the  auspices  of  Robert  Owen ;  and  in  1819  at 
London,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  others ;  and  through  the  labors  of  one  of  the  first  teachers,  Mr. 
Wilderspin.  its  mcihods  were  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  king^ 
dom.  TlicBC  methods  were  greatly  improved  and  more  wisely  applied 
in  the  model  schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society, 
founded  in  lSo6.  The  objects  of  the  society  are,  1.  To  qualify  mastera 
and  ministers,  by  appropriate  instruction  and  practice.  2.  To  visit  and 
examine  schools  when  required.  3.  To  circulate  information,  and  pre* 
pare  books  and  fixtures  appropriate  to  these  schools. 

The  history  of  the  Mechanics^  IivstiUUion  through  all  its  phases  of 
development,  from  the  earliest  young  men's  mutual  improvement f:ociety 
estiblished  in  London,  in  1690,  with  encouragement  of  Defoe,  Dr. 
Kidder,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  "  Society  lor  the  Reformation  of 
Manners" — the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice — "the  Heformation 
Society  of  Paisley"  in  17S7;  the  Sunday  Society  in  1789,  the  Cast  Iron 
Philosophers  in  1791,  the  first  Artisiins'  Library  in  1795,  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Brotherly  Society  in  1796.  all  among  the  working  classes  of 
Birmingham ; — the  popular  scientific  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Anderson,  to 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  1793 — the  establishment  of  the 
Anderson's  University  at  that  place  in  1790,  and  the  incorporation  into 
it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of  elementary  philosophical  lectures  by  Dr. 
Birbeck  in  1799,  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics. — the  Edinburgh  Sciiool 
of  Arts  in  1S21,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Liverpool  Me- 
chanics' and  Apprentices'  Library,  and  the  London  Mechanic  Institution 
in  1823 — which  from  this  date,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Birbeck,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  others,  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  there 
arc  now  over  700  societies  scattered  through  every  considerable  village, 
especially  every  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  in 
1819,  120,000  members,  408  reading-rooms,  and  815.000  volumes — con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  educational  or  social 
history  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  created  a  demand  for  a  system 
of  naiionaJ  education,  which  found  its  first  expression  in  Parliament  in 
1833.  in  a  grant  of  £20.000.  on  motion  of  Lord  Althorpe. 

In  1825,  as  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  extended  and  growing  in- 


*  Tlie  founiler  of  infunt  fchotils  was  J.  F.  Oborlin,  Pastor  of  Waldbacli  in  th«  Ban  de  U 
Roche,  in  the  north- eastern  uction  of  France,  who  \n  his  educational  reform  in  hi<  parikli  a^ 
pointed  femulei:,  {\mA  at  hi«i  own  expense.)  to  gather  the  poor  chiidrf  n  bttwf-tn  the  aft* of 
2audG  yeurti,  and  int-truct  and  iutereiit  tl»eni  by  piciures,  mnps,  and  conv(ri>alion,  aiMl  to 
teach  tnem  to  read,  knit,  and  m-w.  In  Germany  there  is  now  a  clasw  of  ^cllc>oU  called  Krib* 
b->n— or  Crndli- — ami  Garden  Schools  where  Irtfrativ  inf;int  children,  whose  mothers  an 
obliged  to  ;;<>  out  to  work  by  day,  are  received  and  properly  cared  fur  and  iuktrucitti  during 
their  absence. 
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terest  in  mechanic  institutions  and  popular  libraries,  the  "  Society  for  the 
Diftusion  of  Useful  Knowledge''  was  formed,  which  commenced  immedi- 
ately a  series  of  cheap  and  useful  publications  in  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  a  new  era  in  English  literature — the 
preparation  of  books  adapted  in  subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  as  well 
as  in  price,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In 
1831.  this  society  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  education,  which 
was  discontinued  in  1836,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume.  In  1836,  two 
volumes  of  essays  on  education,  several  of  them  delivered  as  lectures 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  published  by  this 
society.  These  twelve  volumes,  and  the  four  volumes*  published  by 
the  Central  Society  of  Education,  comiwsed  of  several  of  the  most  active 
and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  former  society,  contributed  a  large 
mass  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  organization,  administration,  and 
instruction  of  public  schools  in  different  countries,  and  prepared  the  way, 
in  1839,  for  the  apjiointmentof  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. Before  noticing  briefly  the  action  of  Parfiament,  and  the  meas- 
ures of  this  government  committee,  we  will  conclude  our  sketch  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of  popular  education. 

Among  the  most  important  agencies  now  at  work  in  Great  Britain 
are  the  Industrial.  Raggedf  and  Reform  Schools,  designed  for  pauper, 
neglected,  and  criminal  children. 

Ragged  schools  in  London  had  their  origin  in  the  operations  of  the 
Loudon  City  Mission — the  first  school  being  founded  in  1837,  in  West- 
minster, by  Mr.  Walker,  an  agent  of  that  society.  Its  success  led  to 
the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  the  most  debased  and  debasing 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  gathered  in  mendicant  and  ragged  chil- 
dren, already  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  unfit  to  mix  with  the 
scholars  of  an  ordinary  school.  In  1844,  the  Ragged  School  Union  was 
formed  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  teach  in  this  class  of  schools, 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  their  extension  and  more  efficient  management. 
In  1852,  the  union  embraced  60  schools  with  13.000  children,  and  had  an 
income  from  subscription  and  contributions  of  about  S  14.000,  in  addition 
to  the  sums  contributed  in  each  locality  for  its  own  schools. 

The  most  systematic  and  successful  enterprise  of  this  class  was  insti- 
tuted and  carried  out  by  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aber- 
deenshire in  Scotland,  who  organized,  in  1841,  a  system  of  industrial 
schools  which  embraced  in  its  operations  all  classes  of  idle  vagrant  chil- 


•  The  fourth  volume  enli!le<J  Ihe  Educator,  consisted  of  the  prize  essay,  written  by  John 
Lalor,  **  On  the  necessity  and  means  of  elevating  the  Focial  condition*of  the  Educator,"  and 
other  easaya  by  James  Sampson,  Rev,  E.  Iligginson,  and  others. 

t  Tbs  first  Ragged  School  was  instituted  by  John  Pounds,  a  poor  cripple  in  Portsmouth, 
wlio,  while  pursuing  his  vocation  as  a  slioeniaker  in  a  vic'ous  neighborhood  near  the  dock- 
Tsrds  in  that  town,  gathered  into  a  school  in  his  shop,  such  outcasts  as  he  could  by  kind 
word,  and  needful  food,  until  before  his  death  In  1839,  he  had  instructed  over  five  hundred 
children  wlio  would  otherwise  have  grown  up  in  ignorance,  and  led  lives  of  vice  and  crime. 
B^dkdleaYing— 

For  epitaphf  a  life  well  spent, 

And  mankind,  for  a  monument. 
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dren,  and  cleared  a  large  town  and  county  of  juvenile  criminals  and  beg- 
gajTB — thereby  establishing  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  wise  political 
economist,  an  efficient  magistrate,  and  a  practical  benefactor  of  his 
country  and  race.  His  plan,  whi(;h  was  developed  gradually,  embraced, 
first,  gratuitous  education.  This  succeeded  only  partially.  He  next, 
held  out,  three  substantial  meals  a  day,  and  four  hours  of  useful  but 
self-imposed  occupation.  This  was  a  stronger  inducement;  but  all  the 
vagrant  children  did  not  come.  Then,  under  the  police  act,  all  street 
begging  was  prohibited,  and  all  found  begging  were  sent  to  the  indus- 
trial school  for  food,  instruction,  and  work.  And  to  reform  those  who 
still  gained  their  bread  by  thieving,  a  child^s  asylum  was  founded, to  which 
these  young  criminals  were  sent  to  school,  or  be  taught  useful  knowledge 
and  a  trade,  instead  of  to  a  prison.  By  these  various  agencies,  street 
vagrancy  and  juvenile  crimes  has  been  annihilated.  Some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  system  have  been  tried  in  all  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  with  great  success;  and  the  success  has  been  greater  or 
less,  as  the  plan  adopted  embraced  more  or  less  of  the  Aberdeen  system. 
The  whole  number  of  ragged  schools  in  the  kingdom  in  1852,  was  about 
180,  with  about  20,000  pupils;  of  these  about  4,000  attend  industrial 
classes. 

The  first  reform  school  was  instituted  by  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
in  1783,  for  criminal  and  vagrant  children  in  London,  which  was  re- 
moved in  1848-9,  to  Iledhill,  near  Reigate,  and  farm  labor  substituted 
for  industrial  training  in  shops.  More  than  3,000  boys  have  been  ad- 
mitted, of  which  number  over  two-tliirds  were  reclaimed  from  criminal 
and  vicious  habits,  and  permanently  improved.  Similar  schools  have 
been  from  time  lo  time  formed  by  other  societies  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  for  particular  sections  of  the  country;  the  most  successful  of 
which,  are  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  at  Hoxton,  and  the  Warwick 
County  Asylum  at  Stratlon. 

The  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  adopted  in  these  professedly 
reform  schools,  has  been  introduced  into  county  gaols,  and  houses  of 
correction,  and  with  good  results,  especially  into  the  County  House  of 
Correction  at  Preston,  of  which  Rev.  John  Clay  has  been  chaplain  for 
many  years.  The  success  of  these  schools  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  large  towns 
of  England,  induced  Parliament  in  1836,  to  make  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  governmental  institution  for  young  criminals  at  Park- 
hurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  opened  in  1839.  Although  the 
system  of  discipline  adopted,  partook  too  much  of  that  of  a  prison,  and 
the  industrial  training  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  shop  labor,  in 
which  large  numbers  were  employed  together  on  the  silent  system,  and 
the  reformatory  results  were  not,  in  consequence,  so  sati.sfactory  as  in  in- 
stitutions conducted  on  the  Family  and  Farm  School  plan  at  Mettray,  in 
France,  and  other  places  on  the  continent,  still  enough  has  been  done, 
to  awaken  a  desire  and  determination  to  extend  and  improve  all  existing 
means,  not  only  of  reforming,  but  of  preventing  the  growth  of  juvenile 
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dsstitution  and  crime.  Committees  of  Parliament,  and  conferences  of 
those  interested,  have  taken  the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and 
there  is  now  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  efficient  steps  will  be 
taken  to  improve  the  physical  condition  and  homes  of  the  poor  gener- 
ally, to  establish  infant  and  elementary  schools  in  the  "  infested  districts" 
of  large  towns,  to  infuse  the  industrial  and  religious  element  into  ele- 
mentary schools  for  all  classes,  and  above  all  to  infuse  the  law  of  kind- 
Dess.  and  restore  the  affections  and  relations  of  the  family  among  those 
in  whom,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  these  aAections  and  relations  have  been 
extinguished  or  perverted. 

Schools  of  the  same  general  character  under  the  name  of  Schools 
of  Industry,  not  only  for  vagrant  children,  and  in  connection  with  pris- 
ons for  juvenile  oflenders,  but  for  children  of  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes  generally,  had  been  previously  established.  One  of  the  earliest 
was  instituted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  in  Linfield,  and  another  at  Ealing 
Grove,  by  Lady  Byron,  in  which  the  regular  occupation  of  the  pupils  in 
shop,  garden,  and  farm  labor,  is  found  to  be  botli  economical,  and  highly 
conducive  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

In  1840,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  reported  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  there  were  61,570  children  in  the  workhouses  of  England,  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  58,835  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16.  These  chil- 
dren were  chiefly  orphans,  illigitimate,  or  deserted,  or  the  childern  of 
persons  physically  or  mentally  incapable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  guar- 
dianship. From  the  wretched  system  of  providing  for  the  education  and 
industrial  habits  of  this  class  of  children,  it  was  ascertained  by  inquiries 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hickson,into  the  previous  history  of  the  inmates  of  gaols, 
that  both  crime  and  pauperism  recruited  their  ranks  to  a  large  extent  from 
tlie  workhouses.  Mr.  Hickson  urged  the  immediate  establishment  of 
District  Industrial  Schools  for  workhouse  children,  and  of  wholly  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  adult  pauperism.  The 
experiment  was  commenced  at  Norwood,  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Aubin,  with 
over  1,000  children  of  all  ages  under  fifteen,  and  was  continued  and  per- 
fected by  him,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Kay,  the  assistant  Poor 
Law  Commissioner  for  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  such  as  to  induce  Parliament  in  1846,  to  provide  for  the 
formation  of  school  districts  or  Parochial  Unions,  within  which  all  the 
pauper  children  should  be  collected  into  district  schools,  to  be  trained  to 
industrious  habits,  and  instructed  in  such  useful  knowledge  as  is  suita- 
ble to  their  condition.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  sum  of  £30,000 
($150,000)  was  voted  in  1847,  for  the  salaries  of  schoolma-sters  in  these 
schools,  and  the  government  has  since  erected  a  Normal  School,'*  at 
Twickenham,  twelve  miles  out  of  London,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
training  teachers  for  workhouse  and  reform  schools,  at  an  expense  of 
over  X41,000  (^200,000.)  The  good  influence  of  these  improved  schools 
u  already  felt,  and  that  influence  will  be  increased  as  soon  as  better 

*  For  a  deacription  of  KneUer*nall  Training  School,  see  page  791,  et.  teq. 
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trained  teachers  are  introduced  into  all  the  workhouse,  distriet,  and 
reform  schools  of  the  kingdom.  There  arc  now  over  five  hundred  wcfk- 
house,  and  district  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  Commift- 
sioners  in  which  there  arc  nearly  one  thousand  teachers  employed. 

The  beneficial  results  of  introducing  drawing  into  the  evening  claaaea, 
and  day  schools  of  the  Mechanic  Institutions  and  the  acknowledged 
dependence  of  English  manufactures  in  ornamental  work  on  the  tatte 
and  invention  of  neighboring  countries  in  consequence  of  tlie  special  ed* 
ucation  provided  by  the  government  of  these  countries,  for  all  who  ob- 
tain employment  in  the  various  branches  of  artistic  manufacture— in- 
duced the  government  to  establish,  in  1837,  Schools  of  Design — a  central 
school  at  Somerset  House  in  London,  and  provincial  schools  in  sereral 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns ;  and  an  annual  grant  of  about 
$30,000  was  made  towards  their  support.  The  government -iu  1852, 
extended  its  plan  so  as  to  aid  in  giving  elementary  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  modeling,  in  any  class  or  grade  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, wliich  will  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  whom  the  parliamentary  grant  is  expended. 

In  1847,  the  *'  Lancashire  Public  School  Association,"  was  formed  at 
Manchester,  and  promulgtited  a  ])!an  for  establishing  schools  for  the 
county  upon  the  basis  of  local  representation  and  taxation,  and  non-inter- 
ference with  religious  instruction.  The  objects  of  tlie  association  were 
set  forth  in  public  addresses,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  until  the 
local  agitation  expanded  into  a  national  movement.  A  conference  wai 
held  at  Manchester  on  the  30th  October,  1851,  at  which  over  2,000 
persons,  many  of  them  delegates  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  present  when  it  was  agreed  to  convert  the  Lancashire  Society  into 
a  *•  National  Public  School  Association,  to  promote  the  establishment, 
by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  which,  imp- 
ported  by  local  rates,*  and  managed  by  local  committees,  especially 
elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  rate-payers,  shall  impart  secular  innimc* 
tion  only ;  leaving  to  jjarents,  guardians,  and  religious  teachers,  the  in- 
culcation of  doctrinal  religion,  to  afford  opportunities  forAvhich.  it  is  pro- 
posed (hat  the  schools  shall  be  closed  at  stated  times  in  each  week.** 
Both  the  county  and  national  association  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  before  the  public  mind  of  England  the  right  and  duty  of  taxa- 
tion, by  the  people  themselves,  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  of  subjecting  schools  established  under  authority  of  law,  and 
aided  by  parliamentary  grant,  or  local  taxation,  to  ^he  management  of 
such  officers  as  the  people  may  elect,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity. 

*  At  thiB  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Edward  l.ombe,  Erq.,  the  owntr  of  an  cilati  of 
16,000  acrra  in  the  lu-ishborhood  of  Norwich,  traii»initiin|(  a  draA  for  XGOO  (t3.500)  **la  aid  of 
the  objects  of  the  association — the  protectant  right  of  priTate-jadgmeut  in  matteraof  i«QglaB| 
aod  the  old  Saxon  right  of  local  reprecentalion — 

The  holiest  cauae  of  pen  or  aword, 

That  mortal  ever  lott  or  gained." 
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The  principles  asserted  by  the  associatioD  will  be  embodied  in  the  report 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  a 
bill  to  promote  education  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  bill  on 
which  the  committee  was  raised,  was  not  introduced  by  the  association, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  it,  by  parties  which  are  in  favor  of  extending 
and  improving  the  plan  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  to  schools 
in  connection  with  religious  communions  now  in  operation. 

IV.  The  first  movement  in  parliament  toward  a  system  of  national 
education,  was  made  in  1807,  by  Mr.  Whitbread  who  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  a  school  in  each  parish  for  poor 
children,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  The  bill  met  with  no 
favor. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  a  member  of 
Winchclsea  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  "to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  of  the  lower  ordera 
of  the  metropolis,"  and  to  consider  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  paupers  who  shall  be  found  begging  in  the 
streets,  or  whose  parents  have  not  sent  such  children  to  any  of  the 
schools  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Brougham  had 
already  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day.  So  early  as  1808,  he  had  assisted  in  extending  the  institution  of 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  in  organizing  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  had  contributed  two  very  able  articles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1810,  and  1312,  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  methods  of  Lancaster,  and  the  plan  on  which  that  society  was 
proceeding  in  establishing  schools  without  any  religious  test  He  en- 
tered on  the  business  of  the  committee  with  so  much  zeal  and  industry 
as  to  be  able  to  submit  a  report  on  the  19th  of  June,  which  Avas  followed 
by  four  additional  reports — by  which  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  the 
educational  destitution  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  inefficient  manner  in 
which  many  public  schools  Avere  conducted,  and  the  misapplications  of 
funds  destined  to  education.  In  1818,  the  committee  was  revived  with 
more  extensive  powers,  which  enabled  it  to  inquire  into  the  education  of 
"  the  lower  orders"  through  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by 
construction,  into  educational  charities  generally,  including  the  universi- 
ties and  great  public  schools.  This  committee  addressed  circulars  to 
every  parish  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  by  which  materials 
were  collected  for  a  statistical  exhibit,  filling  three  folio  volumes,  of  the 
•tate  of  education  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  labors  of  this  commitiee 
were  closed  by  presenting  a  plan  for  national  education,  countenanced 
and  supported  by  the  State,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  accomo- 
date the  new  system  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  so  as  to  improve 
and  confirm  schools  already  established,  and  harmonize  the  administra- 
tion of  schools  composed  of  children  of  all  denominations  with  a  con- 
eeded  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  church  of  England.  The  bills 
embo<lytng  this  plan  were  introduced  in  1820.  and  were  lost  between  the 

coofiicting  jealousies,  selfishness,  and  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
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and  professing  religious  communions — and  the  whole  subject  was 
poned  for  nearly  fifteen  years  before  its  consideration  was  again 
sumed  in  the  English  parliament 

Mr.  Brougham  was  more  immediately  successful  in  his  attempts  to 
induce  parliament  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  abuses  of  educational  chari- 
ties. The  reports  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1S16  and  1S18,  had 
brought  to  light  a  great  body  of  curious  and  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  state  and  conduct  of  many  schools  founded  by  charitable 
persons  in  and  near  the  metropolis.  At  the  close  of  the  session  in  181S, 
he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  charities  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  disclosures 
of  the  committees  on  education  had  excited  a  public  jealousy,  w^hichno 
device  of  persons  interested  in  maintaining  venerable  abuses,  could  lull 
or  elude ;  and  although  the  field  of  inquiry  was  at  first  narrowed  down 
to  a  particular  class  of  endowments,  a  commission  was  appointed, 
which  has  been  continued,  enlarged,  and  renewed,  until  their  reports  fill 
thirty  folio  volumes,  and  cover  28.840  charities;  and  the  work  is  not  yet 
done.  The  total  value  of  these  charities  reported  on,  is  estimated  at 
£75,000,000,  and  the  annual  income  at  Xl,209,395.  By  the  publicity 
already  given  to  the  manugcmcnt  of  these  charities,  the  income  has 
been  increased,  and  it  is  calculated  that  by  the  improved  system  of  ad- 
ministration, this  income  can,  be  raised  to  £4.000,000 — or  $20,000,000, 
a  large  portion  of  which,  can  by  act  of  parliament,  without  any  violence 
to  the  will,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  devises,  be  appropriated  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  year  18.33  was  signalized  by  an  Education  Inquiry,  undertaken 
on  motion  of  Lord  Kerry,  into  the  existing  means  of  education  for  the 
poorer  classes ;  and  an  annual  grant*  of  £20.000.  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  motion  of  Lord  Althorpe,  for  the  building  of  school-houses  in 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  treasury. 
This  sum  was  applied  by  the  treasury  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions  for 
the  erection  of  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  in  connection 
with  the  National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

In  1834,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Commons  '*to 
make  inquiries  into  the  present  state  of  education  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  into  the  application  and  effects  of  the  grant  made  in  the  last  session 
for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  fur- 
tlier  grants  in  aid  of  education."  This  committee  reported  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  them,  respecting  schools  in  connection  with  the 
two  great  societies,  and  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  together  with  the  views  of  distinguished  educationistj>,  such  as 
Lord  Brougham,  Dr.  Julius,  Prof  Pillans,  and  others. 

In  1835  Lord  Brougham  brought  the  subject  of  national  education 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 


*  A  similar  ^raiit  or  jClO.O^O  was  voted  for  (he  same  purpose  in  Scotland.  A  granc  of 
X4.32S  had  bef ti  previously  made  (in  ISSl)  to  the  Commissionera  of  National  Ff-Jiiffmfioa  !■ 
Ireland,  which  haa  been  fradu.illj  increaaed  to  the  sum  of  jL'lSS.OOO,  in  1661. 
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contemplated  among  other  things  the  encouragement  of  infant  schools, 
the  establishment  of  seminaries,  where  good  teachers  might  be  trained, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  establish  and  su* 
perintend  the  teachers'  seminaries,  and  the  just  application  of  the  funds 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  charitable  trusts  for  the  same  purpose.  The  retolutions  were 
read  .ind  ably  advocated  by  the  mover,  but  no  action  was  had  respecting 
them.  During  this  year  the  sum  of  £10,000  was  voted  by  parliament 
toward  the  erection  of  normal,  or  model  schools. 

In  1S36,  Lord  Brougham  brouglittwo  bills  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  renewed  the  same  in  1837,  embodying  the  principles  set  forth  in  his 
resolutions  of  ]835,  and  providing  in  addition  for  a  local  school  commit- 
tee, to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council  in  corporate  towns,  and  the 
voters  of  the  agricultural  districts,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
property  by  the  rate  payers.  These  bills  were  fully  explained  and  the 
reasons  for  their  adoption  eloquently  urged,  both  in  1837,  and  in  1838, 
but  without  success. 

This  defeat  of  his  favorite  measure,  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  pub- 
lished letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  Lord  Brougham  urges  on 
the  friends  of  an  independent  system  of  national  education,  to  unite  in 
support  of  tlie  measures  which  the  government  would  soon  propose — 
by  which  aid  would  be  extended  to  schools  supported  by  religious  de- 
nominations, as  the  only  practicable  scheme  which  there  was  any 
chance  of  carrying. 

"For  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  attention  of  parliament  fully  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  education  ;  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  other  motives 
than  the  mere  zeal  for  popular  improvement,  led  by  sectarian  animosity, 
whetted  by  factious  rage,  yet  still  pointed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  this 
great  question,  which,  as  it  never  before  had  obtained  any  share  of  par- 
h'amentary  favor,  so,  I  presume  to  think,  never  henceforth  can,  with  its 
prodigious  intrinsic  merits,  cease  to  occupy  the  Legislature,  for  its  own 
sake,  until  it  is  finally  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  some  great  na- 
tional measure  becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  that  the  wis- 
dom of  an  overruling  Providence,  bringing  general  good  out  of  partial 
evil,  orders  so  as  some  superficial  irritation,  some  flying  ache,  shall  ex- 
cite our  attention  to  the  deep-seated  mischief  that  is  preying  upon  our 
vitals,  lead  us  to  probe  its  hidden  source,  and  enable  us  to  apply  the 
needful  remedy,  long  after  tlie  superficial  feeling  that  first  gave  us  the 
warning  shall  have  been  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  the  origin  of  all  the  worst  ills  that  prey  upon  our 
social  system,  has  become  at  length  the  object  of  Legislative  regard  ; 
and  I  defy  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  free  country  to  delay  much 
longer  in  applying  the  appropriate  cure,  by  eradicating  a  disease,  as 
easily  cured  as  it  is  fatal  if  neglected. 

In  1839,  Lord  John  Kussell,  communicated  to  the  Privy  Council,  the 
desire  of  the  Queen,  that  he  and  four  other  members  of  the  council, 
vii,  the  liord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary, 
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of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  thoald 
form  a  Board,  or  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  afibol- 
ing  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were  fortunate  in  their  feleef^ 
ion  of  Dr.  James  Phillip  Kay,  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth)  as 
Secretary.  Dr.  Kay  had  early  interested  himself  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  tiie  manufacturing  population,  and  in  1832  published  an  elabo- 
rate essay  on  the  '*  Moral  and  Physical  condition  of  the  working  cinwet 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Manchester."  He  was  aooa 
after  made  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
While  acting  in  this  capacity  in  the  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  district,  in  1890, 
he  submitted  to  that  board  a  report  on  the  evils  of  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship education  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  and.  in  1S3S;  ^'  a  pian  ibr 
the  proper  training  of  pauper  children,  and  on  district  schools,"  which 
was  made  the  basis  lor  a  reorg;inization  and  improved  management  of 
schools  for  this  class  of  children.  In  1839,  having  been  removed  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  he  was  specially  clinrged 
with  the  improvement  of  schools  in  workhouses,  and  in  maturing  the 
school  of  industry  at  Norwood,  into  an  example  of  what  district  schoola 
for  pauper  children  might  become.  To  accomplish  this,  Dr.  Kay  made 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  school  manage- 
ment and  teaching,  as  practiced  in  the  schools  of  Scotland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France,  and  entered  on  the  difhcult  task  of  training  up  a 
class  of  teachers  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rescuing  by 
an  appropriate  physical,  industrial,  intellectual  and  religious  education, 
the  outcast  and  orphan  children,  from  the  mischief  wrought  by  vieioiu 
parentage  and  cruel  neglect.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  training  school 
at  Battersea.*  which  was  sustained  until  its  success  was  beyond  qaeth 
tion,  mainly,  by  the  personal  etForts  and  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  ill 
projectors.  While  maturing  the  plan  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Kay  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and 
to  his  industry,  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and  great  administrative  talent*, 
may  be  attributed  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
eflbrts  of  that  committee  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  elemen- 
tary education,  and  especially  the  system  of  governmental  inspection,  and 
training  of  tciic hers  in  1S13.  he  assumed  the  name  of  Shuttleworth,  in 
consequence  of  receiving  a  legacy  from  a  person  of  that  name,  and  in 
1849.  on  retiring  from  the  ofBce  with  shattered  health,  he  was  knighted 
by  the  dueen  tor  hid  services  to  the  cause  of  popular  education — the 
first  and  only  instance  of  honorary  distinction  conferred  for  tliis  grade 
of  public  service. 

Under  his  able  administration  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  been  framed,  and  under  his  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence, these  measures  have  become  almost  a  system  of  nationai 
education. 


*  A  full  dtrbcriptiun  of  Che  Datlenea  Training  School  will  be  foand  on  page  U)I,  et. 
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What — and  how  extensive — these  measures  of  Government  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  education  really  are,  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known; 
we  have  therefore  collected  the  following  particulars  in  respect  to  them 
from  the  volume  of  Minutes  for  the  years  1848-9-50,  which  is  now  before 
us.  They  appear  to  be  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  diversities  of  religious  opinion;  and,  with  a  wise  and  statesman- 
like precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  avail  itself  of  local  sym- 
pathies, and  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions. 

1.  Aid  is  olTercd  by  these  minutes  towards  the  erection  of  Fchool  build- 
ings; and  since  the  year  1839  Government  has  contributed  under  this 
head  an  aggregate  sum  of  £470,854,  towards  the  erection  of  3782  school- 
houses,  drawing  out,  thereby,  voluntary  contributions  to,  probably,  four 
times  that  amount,  and  affording  space  for  the  instruction  of  709,000  moro 
children  than  could  before  be  taught.  These  grants  have  been  distributed 
as  follows : — 


Amount  of 
Grunt 

Number  of 
Schools  aided. 

Number  of  ChUdren 
lor  whom 

AccommLxlation  is 
Pruvidcd. 

England 

£399,868 

41,563 

27.418 

2,505 

3255 

302 

198 

27 

622,823 

47,814 

33,198 

5,165 

Scotland 

Wales 

The  Islands 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  granted  under  this  head  has 
been  paid  to  Church-of-England  schools. 

2.  Aid  is  offered  toward  the  erection  of  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  of  such  schools ;  and  the 
total  amount  thus  granted  in  aid  of  eighteen  normal  schools,  is  £66,450; 
of  which  £35;950  is  to  the  Church  of  England;  £12,000  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  and  the  Wesley  an  body ;  and  the  rest  to  the 
Scotch  Church. 

3.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  students  in  these  nor- 
mal schools,  as  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to  pos.^^o.ss  the  qualities  and 
attainments  likely  to  make  them  good  teachers,  in  sums  varying  from  £20 
to  £30  annually  for  each  student.  The  total  sums  so  contributed  to  thirteen 
training  schools  were,  in  the  year  1847.  £1705  ;  in  1848,  £2138;  in  1849, 
£2373. 

4.  Annual  grants  are  paid  in  augmentation  of  tlie  salaries  of  such. teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools  as,  upon  examination,  have  been  judged  worthy 
to  receive  certificates  of  merit,  such  certificates  being  of  three  different 
classes,  and  the  augmentations  varying  from  £15  to  £30.  Tlic  number  of 
teachers  so  certificated  is  681,  and  the  total  amount  payable  amiually  in 
aagmentation  of  their  salaries  £6133. 

5.  Stipeud.s  are  allowed  to  apprentices  to  the  office  of  teacher,  increasing 
daring  the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship  from  £10  to  £18.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  which  such  apprentices  have  been  appointed  being  1361, 
and  the  number  of  apprentices,  3581. 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  apprentices  by  annual 
payments  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed,  being  at  the  rato 
of  £5  annually  for  one,  and  £4  for  every  additional  apprentice,  their  com- 
petency  to  instruct  them  being  tested  by  annual  exaniinaiions.  The  sums 
uayable  under  the  three  last  heads  are  stated  in  the  following  table  :— 
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DenomiiMtlon  of  School. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number 

of  Cer^ 

Uflcaiod 

Teachers. 

Number  of  Apprentices. 

Amount  condl- 
tiiuially  svanl- 
vd  lor  year  cad- 
ioi^SlOcLUSQ. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TuUt. 

Natiooal,  or  Church  of 
En^lxuid  Scliooli* . . 

British,  Wei«levan,and 
other  IVotestaiit 
Schools,  not  con- 
nected with  tlie 
Churcli  of  £nglan<l, 

Rom.  Cath.  Sdiuols. . 

Schools  in  Scotland, 
connected  with  the 
e:jtablished  Churcli, 

Schools  in  Scotland, 
not  connected  w'nh 
the  Estab.  Church. 

Total 

978 

181 
8-i 

82 

93 

482 

69 
10 

39 

81 

1,688 

434 
46 

161 

100 

910 

159 
38 

28 

27 

.  2,598 

503 
79 

189 

127 

£         M.d. 
49,472  10  0 

10,356  10  0 
1,323  10  0 

3,492    0  0 

8,467     0  0 

1,361 

681 

2,424 

1,157      S.'581 

68,111  10  0 

' 

7.  They  offer  supplies  of  books,  apparatus,  and  school  fittings^  at  rodn* 
ced  ratesj  the  reduction  being  effected  by  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
at  wholesale  prices ;  and  by  grants  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  these 
reduced  prices.  Tlio  total  reduction  thus  effected  averages  sixty-two  per 
cent,  on  the  retail  price  :  and,  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  so  made  by  the 
Govorumcnt  being  £6GG4,  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  price  of  the  bookS| 
maps,  &c..  so  di.stributcd,  is  not  less  than  £17,500. 

8.  They  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  normal  schools,  and  of  all 
elementary  schools  in  which  apprentices  are  appointetl,  or  which  are  taught 
by  certificated  teachers.  Also  for  the  annual  examination  of  apprentices 
and  of  candidat(\s  for  the  ofiice  of  appsentice,  and  of  teachers  who  are  can- 
didates for  certiticatcs  of  merit. 

For  this  purpose  they  maintain  a  staff  of  twenty-one  inspectors  of  schools, 
—of whom  eleven  are  inspectors  of  church  schools:  two  of  British  ani 
Foreign,  and  l)i.sscnten>^  schools  ;  and  two  of  Scotch  schools  ;  one  of  llo- 
man  Catholic,  and  five  of  Workhouse  schools.  The  cost  of  this  inspection, 
in  1849,  for  salaries  and  travelling  expenses,  was  £ir»,8ii6.  The  schools 
at  present  liable  to  inspection  are  12  normal  schools.  429G  elementaiy 
schools,  and  about  700  workhouse  schools. 

The  general  result  of  this  action  of  the  Government  on  the  education  of 
the  countr>',  in  ro-pcrt  to  quantity,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  the  number  of  children  under  education  in 
Church  schools  had  increased  from  558,180  to  95o,8U5,  being  an  increase 
of  eight  elevenths. 

It  was  not.  however,  so  much  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  education 
of  the  country,  as  in  regard  to  its  quality,  that  an  alteration  was  needed: 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  most  has  been  done.  The  two  questions  of 
quality  and  quantity  have,  however,  a  relation  to  one  another,  lor  a  good 
school  is  almost  always  a  full  one.  This  relation  of  the  number  of  the 
scholars  to  the  quality  of  the  school  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  returns 
made  from  schools  in  which  certificated  teachers  and  apprentices  have  been 
appointed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  regularly  inspceied.  These  schools 
may  bo  reasonably  suppo.sed  to  have  improved  from  year  to  year  :  and  It 
appears  that  the  numbers  of  children  who  attend  them  have,  in  liko  man- 
ner, steadily  advanced.     In  the  first  year  after  these  measures  came  into 
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operation,  1847-8,  the  total  number  had  thus  increased  74'5  per  cent.;  in 
the  second  year,  16'66  percent.  No  third  year's  apprenticeships  are  yet 
oompleted. 

The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  after  all  that  regu- 
lations can  do,  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  the  character  of  the  teacher; 
for  such  as  is  the  teacher,  such  invariably  is  the  school.  The  tirst  step 
towards  the  formation  of  a  more  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  taken  by 
Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  E.  Carleton  Tuffaell,  when,  in  the 
year  1840,  they  founded  a  school  at  Battersea  for  training  Masters  for  the 
schools  of  pauper  children, — maintaining  it  at  their  private  cost,  aided  by 
some  of  their  friends.  That  no  personal  exertions  might  be  wanting  to  its 
success,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  went  to  reside  in  it ;  adding  to  his 
duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  cares 
and  difficulties  of  a  position,  in  which,  surrounded  by  youths  but  recently 
the  inmates  of  workhouses,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
improved  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.  This  honorable  ex- 
ample of  private  benevolence  has  been  followed  by  various  public  bodies. 
The  Rational  Society  soon  afterwards  establi»»hed  St.  Mark's  College,  Chel- 
sea,— an  institution  for  the  training  of  a  superior  cla^s  of  Church  school- 
masters,— and  Whiteland's  House  School,  for  the  training  of  niistrcsises: 
And  within  four  years  of  that  time  there  had  sprung  up  no  less  than  seven- 
teen diocesan  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Church  schools.  These 
are  now  increased  to  twenty,  of  which  Chester,  York,  Durham,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Caermarthen  are  the  principal.  The  Battersea  school  having 
been  transferred  to  the  National  Society  in  1844,  there  are  now  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  training  schools  in  the  country  for  the  education  of 
Church  schoolmasters. 

The  exi.stcnce  of  these  training  schools,  the  people  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  England  owe  to  the  Committee  of  Council.  Their  importance 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  good  they  have  been  able  up  to  this 
time  to  do,  or  are  now  doing.  They  are  poorly  supported ;  the  number  of 
students  who  attend  them  is  small,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  from  four  to 
five  hundred,  and  the  education  pursued  in  them  at  present  appears  to  be 
but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  teacher. 
But  our  conception  of  that  character  is  as  yet  very  imperfect  in  England : 
and  in  all  that  concerns  the  formation  and  development  of  it,  we  have  no 
experience  to  guide  us.  Each  of  the  training  schools  admits  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  State  would  do  well  to  lend  its  aid  to  this  end  with  a  more 
liberal  hand  (we  should  say  a  less  sparing  hand)  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted ; — respecting,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  guarantees  for  the  proper 
application  of  its  aid,  the  independence  of  each,  and  allowing  them  to 
manifest  themselves  under  that  distinctive  character  towards  which  they 
may  severally  tend.  Each,  taken  with  its  individuality,  might  thus  become 
a  de}H)sitary  of  local  educational  sympathies  and  a  centre  of  local  action. 
And  looking  to  the  progress  which  the  whole  question  of  education  is  mak- 
ing, and  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  the  country  is  properly  supplied  with 
parish  schools,  not  less  than  2000  students  will,  probably,  rctiuirc  to  bo 
kept  within  the  walls  of  these  training  schools  to  supply  tlic  vacaiicics  for 
teachers  which  will  annually  arise  in  Church  schools  alone,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  ."system. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any  aid  which  the  Government  has 
yet  given  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  training  schools,  is  that 
which  it  has  rendered  in  providing  that  candidates  shall  be  properly  edu- 
cated and  prepared  for  admission  to  them.  Nothing  has  no  interfered  with 
the  success  of  such  institutions  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  sullicieni 
number  of  qualified  candidates.     The  office  of  the  national  schoolmaster  k 
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but  little  in  repute ;  and  but  few  persons  have,  hithertO|  been  accustomed 
to  seek  it,  except  such  as,  for  the  want  of  sufiicient  ability,  or  energy,  or 
iudustr>'.  have  been  unsueocsj«ful  in  other  callings,  or  who  labor  under 
intirm  health  or  bodily  deformities.  These  were  considered  indeed  good 
enough  for  the  purpose  ;  until  that  inveterate  prejudice  was  got  rid  of,  thmt 
education  is  a  privilege  of  men's  social  condition,  and  to  be  graduated 
accorJiay:  to  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  this  principle,  that  A 
teacher  of  the  lowe:<t  standard  in  attainments  and  skill  is  competent  to  the 
insitruotion  of  children  of  the  lowest  class.  The  converse  proposition  is  to 
rule  the  future  of  education.  The  education  of  those  children  who  are  the 
most  de!*railed,  intellectually  and  morally,  being  the  most  difficult  task, — is 
to  have  the  hii|:hcst  qualities  of  the  teacher  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  three  or  four  thou.sand  pupil  teachers,  having  been  selected  as  the 
most  promising  children  in  the  schools  in  whicli  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  having  been  apprenticed  to  the  work  of  tlie  school  for  five  years,  and 
educated  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  inspee- 
tors  of  schools,  will  when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  pre* 
sent  themselves  for  admi^«ion  to  the  training  schools.  So  selected  and  so 
trained  from  an  early  age,  they  cannot  fail,  after  two  or  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  them,  to  form  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  have  never  before  entered 
the  iield  of  elementary  education  in  England.  The  worst  training  of  the 
normal  schools  cannot  mar  this  result ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the 
best.  This,  then,  is  the  bright  future  of  education.  If  the  apprenticeship 
of  new  pupil  teachers  is  continucil  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  from  1000 
to  1500  will  annually  complete  their  apprenticeship ;  and  nearly  as  many 
will  complete  annually  their  training  in  the  normal  schools ;  so  that  nearly 
that  number  of  teachers  will  every  year  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  charge 
of  elementary  schools. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  annexed  to  grants : — 

1.  In  respect  to  grants  for  the  building  of  Fchools,  it  is  stipulated  thai 
the  site  shall  be  legally  conveyed  to  trustees,  to  be  used  for  ever  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school. 

2.  That  the  buildings  should  be  substantial  and  well  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  a  school. 

3.  That  the  State,  by  its  inspector,  shall  have  access  to  the  school,  to 
examine  and  report  whether  the  instruction  of  the  children  is  duly  cared  for. 

4.  To  these  conditions  there  have  been  added,  since  the  year  1848,  cer- 
tain others,  well  known  as  '  the  Management  Clauses  ;'  having  for  theii 
object  to  secure  to  the  iuiiy,  in  all  practicable  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a 
due  share  in  the  niana-it  nient  of  the  bchools. 

5.  To  grants  for  the  nugmemation  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  the  sti* 
]>ends  of  pupil  teachers,  it  is  made  a  condition  that  certain  examinations 
shall  be  passed,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  specified  beforehand. 
Thc^JC  subjects  include,  with  secular  in.«truction.  a  detailed  course  of  ele- 
mentary leliuious  instruction,  to  be  conducted  in  Cliurch  schools  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  lormularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  To  grants  for  apparatus  and  books,  no  other  conditions  are  annexed 
than  that  tlie  Comtnittee  of  Council  shall  bo  certified  on  the  report  of  one 
of  its  inspectors,  that  the  assistance  is  needed :  that  the  books  and  appara- 
tus sought  are  proper  to  the  use  of  the  school;  and  that  the  teachers  are 
competent  to  make  the  pro{)er  use  of  them. 

These  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appear  excellently  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  education.  But  the  best  measures  depend 
for  their  success  upon  their  execution ;  and  theso  have  been  so  admiuis* 
tereil  a.s  to  secure  the  cordial  aceeplaucc  of  tlio  various  panics  locally 
imcrested  in  schools. 
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•  These  measures  were  not  adopted  witliout  encountering  the  most 
violent  and  determined  opposition.  Even  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Council,  was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  carried  an  address  to  the  crown,  praying  for 
its  revocation  by  a  majority  of  111  votes;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanley,  the  author  of  the  system  of  national  education  in 
Ireland,  missed  carrying  a  similar  motion  in  the  first  instance  by  five, 
and  on  a  second  occasion  by  only  two  votes.  Even  the  continuance  in 
office  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  was  periled  by  his  declaration 
in  favor  of  Ihese  measures.  By  degrees  the  jealousies  and  opposition 
of  the  different  religious  communions  has  been  conciliated,  and  a  system 
of  elementary  education,  under  the  local  direction  and  support  of  religi- 
ous bodies,  and  the  general  supervision  and  pecuniary  aid  (mainly  in 
the  qualification  and  encouragement  of  teachers,)  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  has  grown  up  to  the  proportions  represented  in  the  following 
table: 


Deiiominaiioa  of  Schonli. 

Number  of  ScbooU. 

Number  of  Pupils, 

ToUl  Income. 

Church  of  England  Schools. . . 
British  and  Foreign      do    ... 
Wealeyan                        do     ... 
Congregational               do    ... 
Roman  Catholic            do    . . . 
Ragged                           do    ... 

Totals 

17,015 

1,500 

397 

89 
585 
270 

955,865 

225,000 

38,623 

6,839 

34,750 

20,000 

£817,081 

161,250 

27,347 

4,901 

16,000 

20,000 

X  1,046,579 

19,856 

1,281,077 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics  of  England  and  Wales, 
gathered  from  the  census  of  1851 : 

Public  day  schools, 15,473 

NumbtT  of  pel-sons  on  the  school  books, Males,  791 ,548 

Females,  616,021 

Total,  1,407,569 

Attending  at  the  sohooU  on  the  31st  March,  1S51, Males,  635,107 

Females,  480,130 

Private  day  schools,  31st  March,  1851, 29,425 

Xumber  on  the  school  books, Males,  347,694 

Females,  353,210 

Attending  on  March  31st,  1851, Males,  317,390 

Females,  322,349 
Proportion  of  scholars  on  the  books  to  the  (1  scholar  in  8  J  persons)  population, 
11.76  per  eent. 
Number  of  scholars  in  attendance  to  seliool  on  books,  83  J  per  cent. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
tabli! : 


In  1818 

1833 

Daj  icboUra. 

Population. 

Prof«Trti<.«i  of 
Driv  «ctiulars 
toPopiilaiKNi. 

674,883 
1,276,917 
2.108,473 

11,398,107 
14,417,110 
17,922,768 

1  to  17 
1  to  lU 
1  to    8j 

Increase  of  population  from  1818  to  1851,  57  per  cent. 
Increase  of  day  scholare  from  18l8tol851,212  per  cent 
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In  view  of  these  facts  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir  James  Kay  Shat- 
tleworth,  the  former  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  lat* 
ter  in  a  volume,  just  published,  (1853,)  advocate  an  extension  of  the 
measures  now  in  operation,  in  preference  to  a  system  of  National  Ed- 
ucation, based  on  municipal  management  and  taxation.  Sir  James  thus 
speaks  of  the  policy  of  parental  contribution  in  connection  wiih  public 
grants  and  private  subscription. 

A  weekly  payment  from  the  parents  of  scholars  is  that  form  of  taxation,  the 
justice  of  uhich  is  mo6t  apparent,  to  the  humbler  classes.  Every  one  who  has 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  finance  is  aware,  that  no  tax  can  be  largely  pro- 
ductive from  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  exempt. 

The  moral  advantage  of  a  tax  on  the  poor  in  the  form  of  school  pence  is,  that 
it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  paternal  duty.  It  enforces  a  lesson  of  domestic  piety. 
It  establishes  the  parental  authority,  and  vindicates  personal  freedom.  The  ciiild 
is  neither  wholly  educated  by  religions  charity,  nor  by  the  State.  He  owes  to  hit 
parents  that  honor  and  obedience,  wliich  are  the  sources  of  domestic  tranquilli^, 
and  to  which  the  promise  of  long  life  is  attached.  Let  no  one  rudely  interfere 
with  the  bonds  of  filial  reverence  and  affection.  Especially  is  it  the  interest  of  Um 
State  to  make  these  the  primal  elements  of  social  order.  Nor  can  the  paternal 
charities  of  a  wise  commonwealth  be  substituted  for  the  personal  ties  of  parental 
love  and  esteem,  without  undermining  society  at  its  base. 

The  parent  should  not  be  led  to  regard  the  school  as  the  privilege  of  the  citizeD, 
so  much  as  another  scene  of  household  duty.  Those  communities  are  neither 
most  prosperous,  nor  most  happy,  in  wliich  the  political  or  social  relations  of  the 
family  are  more  prominent  than  the  domestic,  lliat  which  happily  distinguishes 
the  Saxon  and  Teutonic  races  is,  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  "  komc.^^  To 
make  the  households  of  the  poor,  scenes  of  Christian  peace,  is  the  first  object  of  the 
school.  Why  then  should  we  substitute  its  external  relations  for  its  internal — tho 
idea  of  the  citizen,  for  that  of  the  parent — the  sense  of  political  or  social  riofhts,  fof 
those  of  domestic  duties — the  claim  of  public  privilege,  for  the  personal  law  of 
conscience  ? 

Parliament  has  not  been  entirely  neglectful  of  the  education,  us  well 
as  the  health  of  children  employed  in  (lictories.  The  first  act  in  their 
behalf  was  passed  in  1802.  This  proving  insufficient,  other  provisions 
were  adopted  from  time  to  time,  after  very  minute  inquiries  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  children,  and  protracted  contests  in  parliament, 
until  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  every  child  (between  the  ages  of  8 
and  13  years)  employed  in  a  factory,  must  attend  school  three  hours 
every  day,  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  mom  jig,  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  person,  whether  parent  or  employer,  who 
receives  any  direct  benefit  from  the  wages  of  a  child,  must  take  care  that 
the  child  attend  ;  and  to  show  that  this  attendance  is  regular,  the  em- 
ployer must  obtain  from  the  schoolmaster,  on  Monday  of  every  week,  a 
certificate  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  statute,  showing  the  number  of 
hours  the  child  was  at  school  on  each  day  of  the  week  previous.  Tliia 
certificate  must  be  preserved  for  six  months,  and  produced  to  an  inspec- 
tor on  demand.  The  law  imposes  a  fine  for  every  case  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Office, 
to  visit  factories  and  schools,  with  full  powers  to  examine  any  person 
upon  oath  on  the  premises,  employ  surgeons  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion and  arrangements  for  health,  to  cause  defective  machinery  to  be  re- 
paired, to  set  up  a  school  for  factory  children,  where  none  exist,  and  to 
report  annually,  and  when  required  to  the  Home  office. 
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The  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1858,  arc  set  forth  in 
the  following  extracts : — 

Fifty-four  inspectors,  including  20  assistant  inspectors,  were  employed  in 
visiting  schools,  and  in  holding  examinations,  during  the  past  year.  They 
Tisited  during  that  period  9,384  daily  schools,  or  departments  of  such 
schools,  under  separate  teachers.  They  found  present  in  them  821,744 
scholars;  5,405  certificated  teachers;  and  13,281  apprenticed  teachers. 
They  also  visited  38  separate  training  colleges,  occupied  by  2,709  students 
in  preparation  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress.  In  Decem- 
ber last,  these  students,  and  2,087  other  candidates  were  simultaneously 
examined  for  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  years  of  their  training,  or 
for  admission,  or  for  certificates,  as  acting  teachers.  The  inspectors  also 
Tisited  639  schools  for  pauper  children,  containing  47,527*inmates,  and  118 
Reformatory,  Ragged,  or  Industrial  Schools,  containing  7,703  inmates. 
These  numbers  came  under  actual  review,  and  were  the  subject  of 
separate  reports,  within  the  period  to  which  our  present  statement  refers. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  expenditure  from  the  Education 
Grant,  classified  according  to  Object  of  the  Grant — both  in  1858,  and 
also  from  1839  to  December,  1858. 


OvKCT  or  GKAim. 


Id  buildinjr,  Ilc.^  Elementary  9choo1i, 

In  building,  tec.  Normal  ur  Training  Colleges, 

In  providing;  Books,  Map*,  and  Uio^amf, 

In  providing;  ScieniiJic  AppurutUB. 

In  augmentiritf  Salartesof  Certificnted  Schoolmasters, 

In  paying  Salaries  of  Assistunt  Teachers, 

In  paying  Hti|)et)dsof  Pupil-tcachcrs 

In  Capitation  Crunt^ 

in  Annual  Grants  to  Triiining  Colleges, 

Reformntory  and  Induttrinl  Schools, 

PUMions, 

Inspection 

Administration,  ( Offief.  in  lAtndon,) 

Poundage  on  Post  Otlire  Orders, 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,. 

Totol 


For  the  Year  ended  31 

Frum    l^a^M,   to 

31 

December,  1 558. 

Oecentl-er,  IMS. 

£         «. 

d. 

£      ». 

d. 

140,826    8 

8 

913.449  11 

n 

\i).'Sim  ]0 

6 

jr.y,295    6 

5 

5,403  15 

4 

3(M)91    3 

^h 

313  1<) 

7 

3.930    1 

9 

74.U41     3 

8 

349.841  11 

7 

5.1K)4    5 

10 

23.770  17 

1 

221,719    5 

!» 

l,23<i.793    4 

3 

49,.'i'22  13 

7 

l^'i,047  13 

11 

73,731  17 

7 

328,.'U)5  15 

4i 

.    27,0'25  15 

1 

57.441   17 

1 

SHU    \i 

4 

2,.384  15 

0 

39.270    5 

0 

314.5:7  il 

m 

17,211  11 

8 

83,868    3 

s< 

1,954  17 

3 

9.632    4 

6 

903  13 

11 

5.077  17 

5 

fi()8,H73    8 

9 

3,r»55,067  14 

9A 

In  the  following  Table   the   expenditure  is  presented  according  to 
denomination  of  the  Receipts. 


Object  of  Gka.nts. 

For  the  Year  endM  81 
December,   \>:^. 

Fnmi    1839,  to  31 
UtceiiiLer,  I8i8. 

On  Bclrools  connected  with — 

Church  of  Enjjinnd 

£       s.     d. 

428,770  13    93 

M.293    9     14 

42.751  17    7| 

30.258    7    8.i 

5,066  18    9 

46.774  14    5 
31.600    0    0 
5,530  l.'»    73 

£      t.     d. 

2.385.427  16    3i 
324,985  18    04 
173.570    5    3i 
129,890  16    0 
117,870    4    7 

232.961    0    8 
185.877  16    7| 

18.903    7    Oj 
212    6    9^ 

83,868    3    5i 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 

On  VVesIeyan  Pchooln 

Oo  Roman  Catholic  HchooU  (Great  Britain,) 

On  Parochial  Union  Prhools  (fur  insf>ection,) 

(  On  Schools  connected  with — 
~                      )         R*tAbli^hed  Church 

8O0TLAKD,   •{        FrcoChnrrh '. 

'        £pisco{Mil  Church,  

Other  Schools 

Adainistration  (as  in  Table  above,) 

17,211  11    8 

Total 

.  668,873    8    0 

3.655,067  H    H 
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From  1839  to  December  81st,  1858,  3,427  school-houses  have  been  built, 
and  l,C3y  houst-s  liuvc  been  enlarged  and  improvcnl  at  an  expense  of  £3,- 
958,132  (near  $15,000.000) — toward  which  the  Commit  tee  have  appro- 
priated £918,450  out  of  Parliamentary  Grants,  and  individuals  or  socie- 
ties have  raised  by  subscription  £2,089,683. 

There  are  30  Training  Colleges  under  inspection.  The  premises,  which 
generally  include  from  two  to  five  acres  of  land,  have  cost  378,350/.,  in 
which  amount  is  included  118,514/.  firom  the  Parliamentary  grant  The 
number  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  year  1858,  was  2,7U9. 

During  the  year  1858,  we  paid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  the  sum 
of  49,077/.  in  exhibitions  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  students,  the 
sum  of  21,012/.  I7s.  7 J,  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  colleges,  in  proportion 
to  the  merits  of  the  examination  passed  by  the  inmates  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  their  training;  and  1,392/.  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  special 
lecturers;  making  a  total  of  71.481/.  17*.  7</. 

The  great  cost  of  these  institutions,  and  the  important  place  which 
they  hold  in  the  present  system,  has  occupied  our  careful  attention. 
The  best  of  the  pupil-teachers  proceed  to  them  for  professional  training ; 
remain  in  them,  with  public  exhibitions,  for  two  years  as  Quecn*s  scholars; 
quit  them  to  become  certificated  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  and, 
in  that  character,  prepare  other  apprentices  to  run  the  same  course. 

The  present  number  of  pupil-teachers  is  now  (May,  1859,)  approach- 
ing 15,000,  and  this  number  is  calculated  to  3'ield  2,019  who  annually 
complete  their  period  of  service  (five  years,)  and  2,280  candidates  ibr 
Queen^s  scholarships. 

Pensions  are  allowed  to  teachers  under  certain  conditions.  Penaon- 
ers  must  have  ser\*ed  for  fifteen  years  in  school,  and  their  schools  must 
have  been,  during  seven  of  those  years,  under  inspection.  Age  or  in- 
firmity is  a  condition  of  every  pension  (30/.  per  annum  being  the  maximum 
for  an  elementary  teacher,)  and  the  pension  may  be  withdrawn  on  proof  of 
misconduct,  or  of  suflicicnt  means  of  livelihood  from  other  sources. 

The  following  sums  were  granted  for  Education,  Science  and  Art,  in  1859. 

Public  Education  in  Gre.it  Britain, jCS.^G.OeO 

Science  and  Art  Dei^rttnont 9.3,394 

Public  Etlucation,  b eland, 24l»,4*;S 

Connnissioncrs  of  Kduoation,  Ireland,  OlHoo  Expt-nscs t)5.'> 

Uuiverfiity  <»f  lyjudt>n 3.6.%0 

I'niversities,  &:o..  in  Scotland, T.fj^O 

Queon*s  L'uivcr&ity  In  Ireland, 2,297 

Queen's  CulloO'S,  Ireland, 4.S00 

llr)yjil  Irish  Acadi-mv • ,'iOO 

IMfast  TheoKis;rio:d  Prnfess'>r9,  &c., 2.50l> 

lSrit':»li  Mast.uin  ( Ivitablishnient,) 77,425 

liriti^h  Museum  <  l^uililings.) 22,270 

British  Musvuni  « Purchases.') 3,J>(X^ 

National  <.rn!lcry  (includincr  purchases  of  Pictures.) l.^.V^So 

Scientitic  W\»rks  and  Kxperiinents, 6.4:^9 

Royal  ii^tirrraphioal  Society, :>lH) 

lti>yal  Society, 1  ^0(M) 

Total, 1,328,453 
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Tbe  germ  of  all  the  institutions  for  training  teachers  for  elementary 
schools  in  England,  must  be  found  in  the  model  school,  and  teachers' 
class  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough-road, 
London.  So  early  as  1805,  the  "training  of  schoolmasters,"  in  the 
methods  of  this  school,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  subscription  in 
its  behalf,  and  in  1808,  it  was  set  forth  as  one  of  the  cardinal  objects  of 
the  society.  From  that  time,  persons  have  been  admitted  every  year  to 
the  school  to  observe,  learn,  and  practice  the  methods  of  classification 
and  instruction  pursued  there.  Its  accommodations  a^  a  normal  school 
were  insufficient  even  on  the  plan  of  observation  and  practice  pursued 
there,  until  1842,  when  the  present  building  was  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £21,433.  toward  which  the  Committee  of  Council  extended  a 
grant  of  £5.000.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  national  society  was  pursuing  a 
limilar  plan  in  its  model  school  at  Westminster ;  and  the  necessity  of 
training  well  qualified  teachers  by  means  of  a  special  course  of 
instruction  and  practice  was  ably  discussed,  and  the  mode  and  results  of 
such  training  as  exhibited  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in  Prussia, 
were  ably  advocated  in  parliament,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  the  daily 
press.  The  Q,uarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  and  especially  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr. 
Lalor,  set  forth  this  necessity,  and  the  experience  of  other  countries 
in  a  very  able  manner.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  whole  public  life  the 
early  and  eloquent  advocate  of  popular  education,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  education  of  the  people  on  the  23d  May,  1835, 
remarked — "  These  seminaries  for  training  masters  are  an  invaluable 
gift  to  mankind  and  lead  to  the  indefinite  improvement  of  education. 
It  is  this  which  above  all  things  we  ought  to  labor  to  introduce  into  our 
system.  *  ♦  Place  normal  schools — seminaries  for  training  teachers, 
in  few  such  places  as  London,  York,  Liverpool.  Durham,  and  Exeter, 
and  you  will  yearly  qualify  five  hundred  persons  fitted  for  diffusing  a 
perfect  system  of  instruction  all  oyer  the  country.  These  training  sem- 
inaries will  not  only  leach  the  masters  the  branches  of  learning  and 
■cience  in  which  they  are  now  deficient,  but  will  teach  them  what  they 
know  far  less,  the  didactic  art — the  mode  of  imparting  the  knowledge 
they  have,  or  may  acquire — the  best  method  of  training  .ind  dealing 
with  children,  in  all  that  regards  temper,  capacity,  and  habits,  and  the 
means  of  stirring  them  to  exertion,  and  controlling  their  aberrations  ** 
The  speaker,  although  he  failed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  former,  and  subse- 
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quent  efforts  in  parliament,  to  establish  a  system  of  national  educatJoOi 
according  to  his  own  views,  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  thirty-six  nomiBi 
schools,  or  training  colleges  in  England  and  Wales,  four  in  Scotland, 
and  one  in  Ireland,  in  successiul  operation ;  and  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  elementary  instruction  greatly  improved.  These  results 
have  been  realized  mainly  through  the  action  of  the  Board,  or  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education,  first  appointed  in  1839. 

One  of  the  first  objects  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
was  a  normal,  or  model  school,  in  organizing  which  they  were  advised 
tliat  *''  ii  is  her  Majesty's  wish,  that  the  youtli  of  this  kingdom  should  be 
religiously  brought  up.  and  that  the  right  of  conscience  should  be  re- 
spected.*' The  committee  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  devising  the 
pkui  of  a  normal  school,  under  their  direct  ion.  and  in  reconciling  conflict- 
ing views  of  religious  communions,  that  the  subject  was  post{)oned,  and 
the  sum  of  jE  10,000  granted  by  parliament  in  1S35  towards  the  erection 
of  such  school,  was  distributed  in  equal  proportions  to  the  iVational 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  to  be  applied  by 
them  lor  this  purpose. 

"With  the  aid  of  this  grant,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
proceeded  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  a  class  of  eighty  nor- 
mal pupils,  ill  connection  with  the  model  schools  in  the  Borough-road. 
The  building  was  completed  in  1S42  at  an  expense  of  £21,433.  The 
National  Society  commenced  in  1S40,  the  erection  of  a  training  college 
for  seventy-four  masters  of  schools  in  connection  with  tliat  society  at 
Stanley  Grove  in  Chelsea,  two  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The 
building  was  completed  in  IS  12.  at  an  expense  of  £23.651.  In  the  mean- 
tune.  Dr.  James  Phillips  Kay,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq..  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner, commenced  at  Rattersca  a  Training  School,  to  s\ij)j>ly  schools  of 
industr}'  for  pauper  children  and  reformatory  schools  for  juvenile  crimi- 
nals with  properly  qualified  teacher.^,  and  at  the  .same  time  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  normal  education,  comprising  the  formation  of  character,  the 
development  of  tlie  intelligence,  appropriate  technical  instruction,  and 
the  acquisition  of  method  and  practical  skill  in  coruUirting  an  elemen- 
lar\*  school.  The  founders  commenced  their  labors  in  1S40.  and  in  IS  13, 
after  the  methods  and  results  had  received  tl;e  repeated,  and  emphatic 
commendation  of  the  Quoerfs  inspectors,  they  transferred  the  institu- 
tion to  the  management  of  the  National  Society. 

The  success  of  these  experiments,  dissipated  the  vague  apprehen- 
sions, which  the  first  announcement  of  norma!  schools,  as  a  foreign  insti- 
tution had  creatcil.  and  inspired  genenil  confidence  in  thrir  tendencies, 
and  conviction  of  their  necessities.  The  difierent  relii;ious  communions, 
by  whose  exertions  and  jealousies,  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
oil.  hail  been  defeated  in  1839.  now  came  forward  to  found  Training  Col- 
leges for  teachers  of  schools  in  their  several  connections.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Council  eacouragod  the  erection  of  suitable  huildiniis  by  gmnis  of 
money,  and  coniribuied  toward  their  supiwri  and  uscfulaess '  by  the 
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tablishment  of  the  system  of  pupil  teachers,  and  dueen's  scholarships 
by  which  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  right  character  as  pre- 
pared for  these  institutions,  and  enabled  to  remain  in  them  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  profit  by  the  extended  course  of  instruction,  and 
practice  prescribed. 

To  stimulate  and  aid  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  prepare  pupils  for 
the  Training  Schools,  stipends  from  XIO  toX18,  increasing  from  year  to 
year  for  five  years,  are  allowed  to  a  certain  number  of  the  most  vigorous 
intelligent,  well-behaved  and  proficient  scholars  in  any  school,  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  government,  who  shall  pass  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  examination  prescribed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  office  of  teaching.  These  pupil  teachers,  as  they 
are  called,  receive  daily  one  hour  and  a  half  of  separate  instruction  from 
the  master  ol*  the  schools,  to  which  they  belong,  (who  receives  an  an- 
nual addiiion  to  his  salary  according  to  tlie  number  of  such  pupils  besides 
spending  about  the  same  period  in  diligent  preparation  ;  and  during  five 
hours  each  day,  are  familiarized  with  the  management  and  instruction 
of  an  elementary  school,  by  having  charge  of  one  of  its  classes.  After 
spending  five  years  in  this  way,  and  passing  satisfactorily  the  annual 
written  and  oral  examination  on  subjects  presented  by  the  committee, 
t]lei^e  pupil  teachers  are  then  allowed  to  enter  on  a  vigorous  competition 
for  admission  in  any  of  the  Training  Schools,  as  Queen's  sdwlars.  In 
all  of  the  Training  Schools,  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  the  government  allows  £25  for  the  first  year,  £20  for  the  second, 
and  £30  for  the  third  year,  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  a  given  number  of  pupil  teachers  who  can  pass  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  committee.  Each  Training 
School  deceives  a  grant,  varying  from  £20  to  £30  on  each  (iueen  scholar 
instructed  during  the  year.  To  each  graduate  of  a  Training  College, 
who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  a  certificate  of  merit  is 
awarded,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a  stipend,  varying  from  £20  to 
£30  a  year,  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries,  which  they  may  receive  as 
teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The  subjects  and  method  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  standard  of  attainments  required,  are  determined  by  the 
committee ;  and  the  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  Training  Schools,  and  revised  at  a  conference  of  all  the  inspec- 
tors of  schools,  over  which  the  secretary  presides.  This  system  of  an 
annual  and  strict  examination,  and  of  an  annual  grant  to  deserving  pu- 
pils to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  teaching,  before  entering  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  school, 
and  of  rewarding  afterwards,  those  who  prove  faithful  and  successful,  is 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  elementary  education  in  England.  The 
full  results  will  not  be  seen,  until  at\er  the  5,000  pupil  teachers,  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  the  best  elementary 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  have  spent  three  years  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  having  gained  the  certificates  of  merit,  arc  actively  engaged  as 
teachers. 
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In  1853,  there  were  thirty-four  Normal  Schools  or  Training  CollegM 
in  England  and  Wales,  erected  at  an  expense  in  building  alone  of  over 
£350,000,  of  which  sum  the  government  contributed  about  one  half! 
These  institutions  provide  the  means  of  residence  for  about  1.000  males 
and  seven  hundred  females  at  an  annual  outlay  of  about  £80,000,  of 
which  the  government  will  contribute,  in  grants  for  dueen's  6choIar% 
about  one  half 

These  institutions  are  now  sending  abroad  such  schoolmastera,  as 
LfOrd  Brougham  alluded  to  in  his  famous  declaration  on  the  omnipotence 
of  popular  intelligence — '^  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can 
do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person 
less  imposing, — in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insignificant.  The  school 
MASTER  IS  abroad;  and  I  trust  tohim.armcd  with  his  primer,  against  the 
soldier  in  full  uniform  array.^'  On  another  occasion,  the  same  speaker 
glorifies  the  mission  of  the  schoolmaster:  "We  are  called  school- 
masters.— a  title  in  which  I  glory,  and  never  shall  feel  shame."'  *  * 
But  there  is  nothing  which  these  adversaries  of  improvement  are  more 
wont  to  make  themselves  merry  with,  than  what  is  termed  the  "  march 
of  inttUcct;^^  and  here  I  will  confess  that  I  think,  as  far  as  the  phrase 
goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  little  calculated  to  describe  the  opera- 
tion in  question.  It  does  not  picture  an  image  at  all  resembling  the  pro- 
ccedintr  of  the  true  friends  of  mankind.  It  much  more  resembles  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  to  all  improvement  The  conqueror  moves  in  a 
march.  He  stjxlks  onward  with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air.  guns  thundering,  and  mar- 
tial music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  w*ounded  and  the  lamen- 
titions  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocatioa 
He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  man- 
kind ;  he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  exe- 
cution ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring 
steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of 
ignorance,  and  lorn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  prog^ 
ress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a 
far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever  won. 

Such  men, — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of  mankind, 
I  have  found  laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their 
blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared 
their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indom- 
itably active  French ;  I  have  found  ihem  among  the  persevering,  reso- 
lute, industrious  Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the 
warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found  iliem  among  the 
high-minded  but  enslaved  Italians;  and  in  our  own  country.  God  be 
thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increas- 
ing. Their  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  na- 
tions ;  their  renown  fill  tlie  earth  in  af\er  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds 
not  far  off  in  their  own  limes.    Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the 
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world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaita  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeathes  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works  have 
blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  com- 
memorating ^*  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of 
an  enemy !" 

In  Scotland,  the  first  attempt  to  train  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  art,  was  made  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1826,  by  placing  a  few  teachers  appointed  to 
their  schools  in  the  Highlands,  for  a  short  course  of  observation,  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  in  one  of  their  best  conducted  schools  in  Edinburgh. 
This  plan  was  enlarged  and  improved  in  1838 ;  and  in  1846,  a  building 
was  erected  for  a  Normal  School  in  Castle  Place,  in  Edinburgh,  at  an 
expense  of  £10,000.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Snow,  in  1836,  commenced 
at  Glasgow,  a  similar  enterprise  at  his  own  risk  to  exemplify,  and  finally, 
to  train  teachers  on  a  system  of  instruction  somewhat  peculiar.  He 
was  subsequently  aided  by  a  voluntary  society,  and  finally  tlie  building 
was  completed  by  the  General  Assembly  Committee  in  1840.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  organization  of  the  free 
church,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  other  Normal  Schools,  one 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1849,  and  the  other  at  Glasgow,  in  1852,  at  an  aggre- 
gate expense  of  over  X20,000.  The  buildings  for  Normal  Schools,  in 
Scotland,  have  cost  over  £45,000  ($225,000.)  and  will  accommodate 
about  300  resident  pupils,  besides  the  schools  of  practice. 

Of  the  forty  Training  Colleges  in  England  and  Scotland,  twenty- 
leven  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  two  with  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  two  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  one 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  with  the  Wesleyan,  one  with  the 
Congregational  denomination;  and  in  the  six  others,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  virtual  ascendency. 

Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Public  Educa- 
tion," written  to  explain  and  defend  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  "to  exemplify  the  mode  in  which  the  school,  transferred  by  the 
reformation  from  the  priesthood  to  the  congregation,  can  continue  under 
religious  government,  consistently  with  the  privileges  of  the  laity,  the 
right  of  conscience,  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  fit  its  subjects  for 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  citizens,"  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  Training  Colleges,  of  which  in  their  present  form  and  re- 
lations to  government,  he  may  be  justly  considered  the  author. 

The  Engllsih  Normal  Training  College  has  thus  received  a  definite  constitution, 
ill  harmony  with  the  separate  religious  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and 
fiwrty  such  establishments  have  been  incorporated  into  a  sehenie  (»f  administrative 
action,  in  which  the  education  of  the  future  schoolmaster  comnienccs  in  the  infant, 
HI  pursued  in  the  elementary  school,  developed  during  his  apj)rcntiee!rliip,  and  com- 
ploled  as  a  Queen's  scholar  in  the  Training  College.  Jn  every  fiait <»f  tliis  career, 
be  is  subject  to  the  direct  and  independent  influence'  of  the  reli^';ou}«i  communion  to 
wbleh  he  belongs,  llirough  the  manngeins  of  the  schools  or  e()ll«ge.  J5ut  liis  ex- 
artioQa  are  inspected  and  rewarded  by  the  government.     He  passes  through  a 
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gndiuited  aoies  of  ezaminatioiit,  by  which  every  portioii  of  thb  fyrtem  it  brought 
into  harmony,  ind  made  to  subeerre  one  oomrooo  end.  The  principle  of  wl^ 
gofemment  is  thus  reconciled  with  the  claim  of  the  ex«cative  to  full  •eenri^  ftur 
the  eflicient  application  of  the  public  money.  The  reltgkHu  commnnion  ana  tha 
ciYil  power  have  each  separate  spheres  of  action :  religion  is  most  jealoosly 
guarded  ftxxn  the  intrusion  of  secular  authority,  without  suffering  any  divoroo  from 
the  school.  The  schoolmaster  will  have  had  all  the  experience  S[  his  scholan  and 
his  apprentices,  as  well  as  of  their  future  course  as  Queen's  scholars.  He  will 
belong  to  the  class  for  which  he  ought  to  have  the  deepest  sympathy.  His  expe- 
rience will  not  be  limited  to  that  of  domestic  life  in  his  parent's  cottage,  nor  will 
it  be  lil^ely  that,  after  five  years'  practical  training  in  the  school,  the  corporate  life 
of  his  college  can  so  deeply  stamp  its  own  device  upon  his  mind,  as  not  to  leaw  It 
susceptible  of  impressions  which  his  education  will  fit  him  to  receive  from  aoci0y. 
IDs  instruction  will  be  neither  too  special  nor  too  meagre :  too  general  nor  too 
collegiate.  From  its  commencement  to  its  close,  it  will  be  under  the  inflnenoa  of 
religion  in  his  own  communion,  and  it  will  be  at  all  times  under  the  vigilance  of  a 
department  to  which  the  civil  interesii  of  education  are  confided. 


III.    JOSEPH  LANCASTER.* 


JoREPii  Lancaster,  whose  name  must  ever  have  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  education,  was  born  November  27,  1778,  in 
Kent  Street,  Borough  Road,  London.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
worthy  people,  but  far  from  wealthy.  In  his  early  years  Joseph  was 
remarkable  for  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence,  and  he  was  generally 
to  be  seen  in  some  corner  of  the  room  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  When 
about  fourteen  he  read  Clarkson's  writings  on  the  slave-trade,  which 
were  just  then  issuing  from  the  press,  and  they  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  that  he  formed  the  singular  resolve  to  go  to  Jamaica 
and  teach  the  poor  blacks  to  read  the  Bible.  It  was  a  wild  scheme, 
and  one  that  he  knew  his  parents  would  oppose ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  leave  home  without  their  knowledge.  He  started  on  his 
perilous  enterprise  with  only  a  pocket  Bible,  a  volume  of  "7%«  Pil- 
grinCB  Progress^'*  and  a  few  shillings  in  his  purse.  The  firet  night 
be  spent  beneath  a  hedge,  and  the  next  he  slept  under  a  haystack. 
His  money  was  soon  expended;  but  happily  he  fell  in  with  a  working 
man  going  the  same  road,  who  generously  shared  his  provisions  with 
him.  None  would  have  thought,  had  they  seen  the  poor  boy  enter 
the  city  of  Bristol,  penniless,  and  almost  shoeless,  that  he  would  one 
day  become  a  powerful  instrument  in  difl'using  the  glorious  light  of 
knowledge  among  benighted  thousands.  On  offering  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  he  was  accepted,  and  the  following  morning  was  sent  to 
Milford -Haven.  On  board  the  vessel  he  became  an  object  of  ridicule, 
and  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  parson.  One  day  when  the  cap- 
tain was  away,  an  officer  in  derision  asked  him  to  preach  a  sermon 
to  them ;  and  Joseph  acceded  to  the  request,  on  condition  that  he 
was  allowed  half  an  hour  for  meditation.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
came  on  deck,  where  he  found  all  the  ship's  company  waiting  to  listen 
to  him.  Having  mounted  a  cask,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  sin  of 
drunkenness  and  profane  swearing — sins  to  which  sailors  are  particu- 
larly addicted.  His  companions  at  first  laughed  heartily ;  but  con- 
viction at  length  fastened  on  their  minds,  and  they  hung  down  their 

'Compiled  from  "  Chamber's  Joumoi,"  Vol.,  X.  (l^SJ  and  Sketch  by  William  Corston, 
•nd  Notes  bj  John  E.  LovelL 
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heads  aod  one  after  another  sneaked  off.  The  sermon  had  at  leaai 
one  good  effect,  for  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness. 

Joseph's  return  home  was  brought  about  in  a  singular  manner.  A 
clerg)-mun,  stepping  into  Mr.  Lancaster's  shop  to  make  a  purchasei 
found  Mrs.  Lancaster  weeping,  and  kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  She  told  him  that  her  sou  had  left  his  home,  and  the  reasons 
she  had  for  suj)posing  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies.  "  Oh  come 
my  good  woman,"  he  said  encouragingly,  "  take  comfort ;  I  am  inti- 
mate with  the  captain  of  the  Port  AdmiraKs  ship  at  Plymouth.  I  live  at 
Clapham.  Should  you  hear  of  your  son,  let  me  know."  Three  weeks 
after,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  runaway,  and  information  was 
immediately  sent  to  their  new  friend.  Tlie  promised  interest  was 
used  in  his  behalf,  and  Joseph  was  ere  long  sent  back,  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  money  to  pay  all  his  expenses. 

Joseph  Lancaster's  Wnevolent  and  energetic  mind  soon,  however, 
found  a  fresh  field  for  its  exercise.  He  saw  the  ignorance  prevailing 
among  the  poor  of  his  own  land;  and  though  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  extensive  good  which  ultimately  crowned  his  labors,  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  use  his  individual  efforts  for  its  removal. 

Ilaving  time  at  his  own  disposal,  he  requested  his  father  to  give 
liim  the  use  of  a  room  in  his  house,  which  would  enable  him,  he  said, 
to  open  a  school  on  very  low  terms  for  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Lancaster  readily  complied,  and  Joseph  set  about  the  necessary 
preparations.  He  purchiised  some  old  boards,  and  manufactured 
them  into  desks  and  forms ;  the  workmanship,  it  is  true,  was  rather 
rough,  but  they  answered  all  the  intents  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  When  c»)niploted,  he  reckoned  that  the  outhiy 
amounted  to  twenty-five  shillings.  The  school  was  opened  January, 
1708. 

Mr.  Lancaster  found  that  many  parents  were  unable  to  pay  even 
the  small  sum  he  a>ked,  and  he  generously  offered  to  instruct  boys 
so  circumstanced  gratuitously.  This  greatly  increased  his  school; 
and  not  b'.'ing  able  to  afford  ushers,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  form  some 
plan  in  which  one  Iwy  could  instruct  another.  This  suggested  the 
system  of  haviiii^  monitors,  which  at\erwards  was  so  generally  adopted. 
With  Lnneaster  it  was  entirely  a  new  idea,  though  it  was  subsequently 
found  to  have  been  previously  practiced  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bell  at 
Mailra^. 

The  room  in  hi^  father's  house  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small ;  one 
pliv-e  after  another  wjis  hired  ;  but  the  school  became  so  large,  that 
Mr.  Lancaster  at  length  had  a  suitable  building  erected  at  his  own 
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expense.  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  pupils — 
eight  hundred  boys,  and  two  hundred  girls.  The  following  notice 
was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  building : — "  All  that  will,  may  send 
their  children,  and  have  them  educated  freely  ;  and  those  that  do  not 
wish  to  have  education  for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it  if  they  please." 

The  disinterested  kindness  of  the  young  schoolmaster  won  the 
affection  of  his  pupils,  and  they  looked  up  to  him  as  their  counselor 
and  friend.  During  the  hours  of  recreation  he  joined  in  their  sports, 
often  taking  two,  three,  and  on  one  occasion  five  hundred  of  them 
into  the  country.  Then  on  the  Sunday  evenings  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  a  large  number  of  them  to  tea  at  his  house,  where,  after 
familiar  and  instructive  intercourse,  he  closed  the  day  with  devotional 
exercises.  About  this  time  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  We 
can  not  pass  over  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  benevolent  regard 
Mr.  Lancaster  felt  for  the  young  under  his  charge.  One  season  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  provision  had  reduced  the  jxxfr  to  a  sad 
state  of  want :  he  was  not  able  from  his  own  purse  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress from  which  many  of  his  boys  were  suftering ;  ho  therefore  made 
a  subscription  amongst  his  friends,  and  was  by  this  means  enabled  to 
provide  a  good  dinner  daily  for  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  most  needy.   • 

Constant  association  with  the  youths  for  whom  ho  was  lal>oring 
gave  Mr.  Lancaster  an  insight  into  character,  and  thfls  qualitied  him 
for  the  task  of  forming  a  system  for  their  instruction. 

The  novel  plan  on  which  the  school  was  conducted  excited  much 
curiosity  and  interest.  Persons  of  distinguishiid  rank  visited  it,  and 
expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  its  operations.  Some  of 
Joseph  Lancaster's  friends  spoke  favorably  of  him  to  George  IIL, 
and  his  majesty  intimated  a  desire  to  see  the  young  schoolmaster. 

**  Lancaster,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  mo  an  account  of  your 
system  of  education,"  the  king  said,  as  he'entered  the  royal  presence. 
*•  I  hear  you  have  met  with  opposition.  Oue  master  teach  five  hun- 
dred children  at  the  same  time !     How  do  you  keep  them  in  order?'* 

"Please  thy  majesty,  by  the  same  principle  thy  majesty's  army  is 
kept  in  order — by  the  word  of  command." 

"  Good,  good,"  returned  the  king  :  "  it  does  not  require  an  aged 
general  to  give  the  command — one  of  younger  years  can  do  it." 

Lancaster  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  plan.  The  king  listened 
with  attention,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  said,  "  I  highly  approve  of 
your  system  ;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to 
promote  this  object." 

**  Please  thy  majesty,"  Lancaster  replied,  "  if  the  system  meets  thy 
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majesty *B  approbaUon,  I  can  go  through  the  country  and  lecture  on 
the  system ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  few  months  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  thy  majesty  an  account  where  ten  thousand  poor  children  are 
being  educated." 

The  king  then  promptly  engaged  to  subscribe  £100  annually; 
and  jtuming  to  the  queen,  he  said,  ^  Charlotte,  you  shall  subscribe 
£50,  and  the  princesses  £25  each  ;*'  adding  ^^  you  may  have  the 
money  directly." 

''  Please  thy  majesty,  that  will  be  setting  thy  nobles  a  good  exam* 
pie."    This  latter  remark  called  forth  a  smile  from  the  courtly  tnuu. 

From  this  time  Joseph  Lancaster  became  a  public  lecturer  on  edu- 
cation. He  traveled  from  one  town  to  another,  and  in  most  instances 
was  successful  in  overruling  the  prejudices  and  moving  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  to  get  them  to  assist  in  establishing  free 
schools  for  the  poor.  These  lectures  led  also  to  a  more  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1807,  Mr.  Whi^ 
bread,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  **  I  believe  the  greatest  reform 
that  could  take  place  in  this  kingdom  would  be  to  impart  instruction 
to  every  man  in  it.  A  system  of  education  has  lately  been  formed, 
so  simple,  so  cheap,  and  so  effective,  that  the  dbcovery  of  it  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster,  is  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  was  aware  that  prejudice  and  bigotry  had  united  against 
him,  but  that  he  was  convinced  that  his  principles  were  true ;  that 
they  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that,  by  establishing  similar 
schools,  education  would  be  conducted  at  less  than  one-third  Uie 
expense  which  it  at  that  present  time  demanded. 

The  necessary  outlay  in  the  establishment  of  the  plan  was  so  great, 
that  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  support  Mr.  Lancaster  received, 
he  found  himself  involved  in  debts  to  a  large  amount;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1807  he  was  arrested.  He  wrote  to  several  friends  on 
the  occasion,  but  all  were  afraid  to  involve  themselves  in  the  affair. 
One,  however,  Mr.  W.  Corston,  left  home  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming bail  for  him ;  but  his  generous  impulse  was  checked  by  the 
thought  that  other  writs  might  be  immediately  issued.  He  felt  that 
if  he  carriecT  out  his  purpose,  it  would  risk  the  interests  of  his  wife 
and  children,  yet  to  desert  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need  was  distress- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  He  determined,  however,  to  go  on  and 
make  Mr.  Lancaster  acquainted  with  his  feelings:  this  he  did.  When 
he  had  explained  all,  Mr.  Lancaster,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ex* 
claimed,  **  My  dear  friend,  I  see  thou  art  not  to  assist  me  tins  time. 
Compose  thyself;  this  will  never  make  a  breach  of  friendship  between 
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thee  and  roe/*  Strange  to  say,  the  sherifiTs  officer  who  conducted 
him  to  the  King's  Bench  conceived  such  a  liigh  esteem  for  him  that 
he  became  bail,  saying  he  was  sure  he  was  an  honest  man. 

In  March,  1808,  a  committee  consisting  of  six  gentlemen  was 
formed,  who  held  themselves  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  Society, 
and  things  went  on  more  prosperously. 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  some  highly  interesting 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  friends  during  his  tours : — "  Wobut-n,  2Sd  of 
eleventh  month^  1807. — I  am  now  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  dine  to-day 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
I  am  to  hold  a  public  lecture  here,  and  he  [the  duke]  has 
pfomised  to  attend  it.  I  trust  some  good  is  likely  to  occur  before 
we  go.  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birthday :  I  am  nine-and- 
twenty.  I  wish  ail  my  children  [his  scholars]  to  have  a  plum- 
pudding  and  roast  beef;  do  order  it  for  them,  and  spend  a  happy 
hour  in  the  evening  with  them,  as  thou  didst  this  time  last  year  in 
my  absence  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  have  a  plum-cake  or  tart 
for  my  little  unprotected  infant  on  my  birthday,"  ^^Free  School^ 
Borough  Roady  26th  of  second  months  1808. — The  last  number  of 
the  *"  Edinburgh  Review^^  notices  my  plan  of  education  very  favorably, 
and  complimented  the  king  by  saying — *llis  majesty's  goodness  will 
be  remembered,  and  bis  name  have  the  blessing  of  many  a  poor  ragged 
boy,  long  after  it  is  forgotten  by  every  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
every  clerk  of  the  closet.'  This  same  review  says  my  publications 
have  a  little  of  the  *  Obadiah  flavor '  about  them ;  but  they,  the  re- 
viewers, think  that  is  all  fair,  and  that  Quakers  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  write  and  speak  as  other  people.  So  I  forewarn  thee  that 
thou  may  possibly  expect  a  little  of  that  Obadiah  flavor,  and  not  be 
disappointed.'' 

lie  goes  on  to  give  some  details  of  his  proceedings  in  Bristol,  where 
he  met  with  opposition  from  the  very  men  from  whom  he  had  reason  to 
expect  the  most  cordiality.  They  predicted  a  riot  if  he  publicly 
lectured  there  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  the 
effect  this  had  upon  him: — **The  mortification  of  being  worried, 
goaded,  and  even  insulted  by  my  own  friends  (and  there  were  some 
among  the  deputation  I  highly  esteemed  and  loved,)  was  such  as  put 
me  into  a  pickle^  and  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  bile.  I  was  to  go  to  a 
gentleman's  to  tea  previous  to  the  lecture.  The  visit  from  the  depu- 
tation of  Friends  had  made  me  very  ill  and  low,  so  in  haste  and  per- 
tubation  I  went  out  without  being  shaved,  and  without  a  clean  neck- 
cloth. When  at  tea,  I  found  I  had  come  out  and  forgot  to  leave  my 
beard  behind  me — I  requested  my  friend  to  let  me  be  shaved ;  for 
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knowing  I  was  a  friend  or  Quaker,  I  did  not  wish  people  to  take  me 
for  a  Jew.  The  important  work  of  shavation  once  accomplished,  tea 
over,  and  being  furnished  with  a  clean  neckcloth,  I  unthinkingly  put 
the  dirty  one  in  ray  pocket,  and  deliberately  walked  off  to  the  lecture- 
room.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  lecture  attended  with  much 
success ;  but  finding  myself  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  place  when 
mounted  on  my  rostrum,  I  felt  for  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  twice 
did  I  take  out  my  dirty  neckcloth  to  wipe  my  face  with,  to  my  no 
small  diversion  ever  since,  and  probably  of  my  auditors.  Next  day 
I  waited  on  my  friends,  told  them  there  was  no  riot,  but  a  loyal  and 
attentive  auditory,  and  that  their  act  though  only  the  act  of  individ- 
uals, and  not  of  the  body,  was  a  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  authority  I 
did  not  expect,  and  to  which  I  would  not  submit.  But  I  had  another 
cause  of  complaint  against  them — their  unwarrantable  interference 
had  given  me  the  bile ;  now^  I  had  a  great  work,  and  the  bile  was 
only  an  impediment  which  I  wished  to  get  rid  of.  As  they  had 
given  it  me  when  I  had  no  business  with  it,  I  therefore  begged  they 
would  take  it  again,  and  divide  it  among  themselves  as  ihey  were 
mani/j  and  I  only  one.  Such  a  division  would  make  it  light  to  them, 
and  I  should  get  rid  of  a  heavy  burthen  at  an  easy  rate ;  but  they 
did  not  accept  my  proposition — they  only  laughed  merrily  at  it ;  and 
after  all  we  parted  in  good-humor.*' 

*  *  *  "  On  returning  from  Canterbury,  I  went  to  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  there  spent  my  birthday,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
beinjj  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  whose  Christian  liber- 
ality  was  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Woburn ;  and 
while  lecturing,  an  impudent  little  black  dog  wanted  to  eat  my  pulpit. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  appointed* a  man  to  make  all  things  ready 
for  my  lecture  in  the  Market  House.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  he 
says,  '•  Sir,  you  want  something  to  stand  on  ?'  I  said,  *  Yes.'  What 
shall  I  get.-'  *0h,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand  will  do.'  So 
what  does  he  do  but  bring  two  or  three  squares  of  greaves  or  oil  cake 
for  me  to  stand  on.  There  might  be  some  fear  of  my  pulpit  melting 
under  my  feet;  but  I  did  not  nmch  dread  that,  though  it  proved 
a  little  slipperr/,  for  I  had  stood  in  slippery  places  before  witliout  fall- 
ing. However,  when  speaking,  and  the  whole  audience  as  well  as 
myself  deeply  attentive  to  the  subject,  out  came  the  dog,  and  began 
to  nibble  the  corners  of  the  pnlpit^  and  certainly  would  have  devoured 
some  part  of  it,  if  a  gentleman  had  not  driven  him  away.  I  kept 
ray  countenance  during  this  risible  scene  with  the  usual  gravity ; 
for  if  ray  muscles  had  relaxed  ever  so  little,  the  audience  would  have 
soon  beeu  convulsed  with  laughter.     Things  once  put  in  a  train  for  a 
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school  at  Woburn,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  and  traveled 
down  to  Bristol.  My  former  lectures  had  been  so  well  received,  that 
the  committee  there  entreated  me  immediately  to  give  some  more, 
and  planned  out  four  in  succession.  The  Guildhall,  the  Assembly 
Room,  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  proving  to  small,  the  com- 
mittee thought  the  best  and  only  thing  to  accommodate  the  people, 
as  a  broad  hat  could  not  find  its  way  into  the  church,  was  to  take 
the  large  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  here  we  had  above  four  thou- 
sand j^rsons  !  A  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  Friend  lecturer,  and 
two  chaplains  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  holding  the  plates  at  the  door, 
and  forty  guineas  in  small  money  in  the  plates,  and  myself  telling 
them  *  that  fifteen  years  ago  I  came  into  this  great  city  poor  and 
needy,  without  a  shilling  or  a  friend  !  Now,  after  this  long  interval, 
I  came  to  plead  for  such  as  I  was  (want  of  education  excepted) — to 
remind  them  of  their  duty  as  Christians,  not  to  leave  one  poor  child, 
male  or  female,  unable  to  read  their  Bibles  now  and  forever — and 
come  with  a  plan  of  education  that  had  stood  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  had  the  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  denominations." 

In  1818  Mr.  Lancaster  came  to  America,  to  propagate  his  system 
here.  He  landed  at  New  York,  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Golden,  Dr.  Hosack  and  De  Witt  Clinton.  A  knowledge 
of  his  plans  and  methods  had  preceded  him,  which  were  partially 
incorporated  into  the  schools  of  the  Free  or  Public  School  Society  of 
that  city,  and  into  the  Charity  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
auspices  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  and  subsequently  of  Robert  Vaux. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  the  enthusiastic  hopes  which  the 
friends  of  popular  education  formed  from  the  dissemination  of  the 
monitorial  system  of  instruction  ;*  or  the  cordial  reception  which  was 
at  that  time  given  to  its  advocate. 

*  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  extent  of  this  delusion  :— De  Witt  Clinton,  in  a  Speech 
an  opening  the  rnlar;;e(l  free  school  at  New  York,  1810.—'*  I  confess  that  I  recognize  in 
Lancaster  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  I  cousider  his  system  as  creating  a  new  era  in 
education,  as  a  blessing  sent  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  the  poor  and  distressed  of  thia 
workl  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  ignorance.  Although  the  merits  of  this  apostle  of 
benevolence,  have  been  generally  acknowledged  In  his  own  country,  and  he  has  received  the 
eoantenance  and  protection  of  the  best  men  in  Great  Dritain,  yei  calumny  has  hfled  up  her 
voice  against  him,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  him  of  his  laurels." 

Again  in  his  Message  as  Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1818,  he  says,  "  Having 
participated  in  the  fir»t  establishment  of  the  Lancasterian  System  in  this  country ;  having 
carefiilly  observed  its  progress  and  witneraied  its  benefits,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
an  invaluable  improvement,  which,  by  wonderful  combinatiun  in  expense  and  rapidity  of 
inafruction,  has  created  a  new  era  in  education.  The  system  operates  with  the  same  efficacy 
Id  edncation  as  labor-saving  machinery  does  in  the  useful  arts" 

President  Nott,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  Union  College  July  11,  1811.  exclaims: 
"  Where  is  Lancaster,  who  has  introduced,  and  is  introducing  a  new  era  in  c<lucation7"  &c. 

Jolm  Adama,  writes  to  a  friend  in  Cambridge  :— "  I  have  heard  friend  I^ancaster  with  pleoa- 
vre :  b«  ia  an  excellent  scholastic  and  academic  diaciplinarian.    I  waa  really  deli^Ul^d  va^ 
CBllfhUocd  by  that  lecture." 
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Lancasterian  or  Monitorial  Schools  were  established  in  New  Yoilc, 
Albany,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  and  other  principal  cities,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  modified,  and  finally  have  lost  all  the  distinctive  featores 
of  the  original  model. 

In  1 823  he  resorted  to  Caraccas  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  &m- 
ily.  He  went  with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  (who  afterwards  settled 
in  Mexico,)  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "was  kindly  received,  prom- 
ised great  things,  honored  with  the  performance  of  little  ODes," 
and — after  expressing,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  indignation  at  the 
breach  of  all  the  promises  made  to  him — was  glad  to  leave  his  fiim- 
ily,  and  escape  with  his  life.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  hasty 
flight  into  the  interior,  from  whence  he  subsequently  reached  the  sea 
shore,  and  embarked  in  a  British  vessel  bound  for  St.  Thomas. 

During  his  stay  in  Caraccas  he  had  entered  a  second  time  into  the 
marriage  state,  and  hb  account  of  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
is  curious,  as  being  probably  the  only  instance  yet  on  record  of  a 
Quaker  wedding  in  South  America. 

The  party  met  in  Lancaster's  school-room.  At  the  time  appointed 
General  Bolivar,  with  his  leading  officers  and  a  large  party  of  gentry 
and  merchants,  assembled.  **  Bolivar's  suite,"  he  says  "  were  ex- 
tremely puzzled  at  the  large  maps,  some  busying  themselves  with 
looking  for  Caraccas  in  Asia  and  in  Africa.  The  ceremony  com- 
menced by  the  whole  party  being  requested  to  sit  in  silence.  After 
a  time  this  was  broken  by  a  notary,  reciting  the  names  and 
connexions  of  the  parties,  and  proclaiming  that  each  had  promised, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  to  take  the  other  "  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer 
or  poorer,"  and  so  on.  The  witnesses  set  their  hands  and  seals  to 
the  contract;  Bolivar  signified  his  approval,  and  the  man))^  wis 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  binding." 

After  a  short  stay  at  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas,  where  again  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  the  governor  and  the  gentry  of  the  island, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Again  sickness  overtook  him,  and 
poverty,  and  much  sorrow.  In  miserable  lodgings,  with  an  appar- 
ently dying  wife,  pinched  by  want,  and  pressed  hard  by  difficvlttes 
of  every  kind,  he  appealed  to  the  benevolent,  and  again  his  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  came  to  bis  relief.  In  England  Mr. 
Corston  secured  him  an  annuity  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  other  aid  from  individuals,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York 
voted  him  a  grant  of  $500. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1838,  he  was  run  over  in  the  streets  of 
New  York ;  where  he  died  in  the  fifty -first  year  of  his  age. 
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We  give  below  brief  biographical  sketches  of  three  of  Lancaster's  liberal 
and  steadfast  friends,  and  early  patrons  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  his  first  school  has  become  an  educational 
power  in  Great  Britain. 

WILUAH    CORSTON. 

William  Corston,  an  early  steadfast  friend  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  manufacture  of  "  leghorn  "  in  England.  Having  shown  that,  instead 
of  being  imported,  as  heretofore,  from  Italy  and  France,  it  might  be  manufac- 
tured by  poor  people,  he  opened  a  warehouse  for  its  sale  on  Ludgate-hill.  The 
discovery  attracted  much  notice.  The  "Society  of  Arts"  pronounced  the  in- 
vention a  national  benefit,  and  rewarded  the  inventor  with  a  gold  medal.  The 
"Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  also  noticed  this  valuable 
branch  of  manufacture  in  their  reports.  Afler  many  vicissitudes,  some  of  which 
obliged  him  more  than  once  to  compound  with  his  creditors,  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking,  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life,  retired  on  a  small 
property  to  his  native  village  of  Fincham,  in  Norfolk,  where,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  career,  he  had  established  a  school  for  poor  children.  It  is  due  to 
this  good  and  honorable  man  to  state,  that  afler  emerging  from  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, he  called  his  creditors  together,  and,  with  rare  probity,  paid  every  debt 
in  full. 

William  Corston  was  a  Moravian  by  religious  profession,  a  man  of  tender 
spirit  and  of  warm  affections.  We  have  often  heard  him  relate,  with  brmiming 
eyes,  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  poor  children.  "  I  was  going,"  he  used  to  say,  "  when  I  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  through  Buttlane,  Deptford,  when  I  heard  voices  singings, 
and  looking  up,  saw  a  board  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  To  tlie  glory  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  poor  children.  This  school  was  erected  by  Dean  Stanhope."  I 
stood  looking  and  musing  upon  it,  when  the  voices  of  th^  children  so  affected 
me,  that  tears  flowed  down  my  cheeks,«and  the  prayer  immediately  arose  in  my 
heart.  Oh  that  it  may  please  God  that  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  one  day  to 
build  a  school  like  this  for  poor  children  I*  He  accomplished  his  object,  and  the 
school  still  stands,  bearing  the  same  inscription, — "To  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  poor  children." 

Lancaster  never  had  a  more  attached  friend  than  this  good  Samaritan.  In  all 
his  trials  we  find  him  pouring  his  sorrows  into  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  the 
man  whom  ho  delights  to  call  his  "friend,"  his  "fellow-laborer,"  his  "brother," 
his  "best  beloved  and  faithful  one," — and  he  never  appeals  in  vain.  In  later 
years,  Mr.  Corston  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Fincham,  where  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

JOSEPH  FOX. 

■  Joseph  Fox,  to  whom  Lancaster  was  introduced  in  1807,  was  a  medical  man, 
not  less  eminent  fbr  his  professional  skill,  than  for  his  extensive  and  diversified 
benevolence.    Ho  was,  like  Corston,  a  man  of  quick  feelmgs,  and  of  sensitive 


*  By  ■ome  aoaccoantabte  mistake  Mr.  Southey  has  attributed  thia  iacidcnt  to  Lancaitec^ 
•od  made  bUn  Uie  etraw-plait  manufacturer. 
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naturo.  In  religious  sentiment  he  was  cither  an  Independent  or  a  Baptist,  w« 
are  not  sure  which.  Fox^  while  at  Dover,  was  taken  by  the  late  Sir  John  Jack* 
son,  with  whom  he  was  residing,  to  hear  Lancafit<?r  lecture,  and  such  was  tlid 
effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  fervid  oratory  of  the  speaker,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture  he  rose,  and  with  the  greatest  emotion  and  solemnity 
exclaimed,  "  Were  I  to  hold  my  peace,  after  what  I  have  now  heard  and  ex- 
perienced, tlic  stones  might  cry  out  against  me."  His  heart  and  hand  were^ 
from  this  moment,  truly  devoted  to  tlio  work. 

On  his  return  to  London,  it  was  agreed  that  ho  should  meet  Lancaster  to  din- 
ner at  Ludgale-hill,  and  Mr.  Corston  thus  describes  the  interview : — 

After  dinner,  our  first  subject  was  the  debt.  "Well,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
"  what  do  you  owe  now?  Do  you  owe  a  thousand  pounds?"  He  only  replied, 
"  Yes."  After  a  little  time,  ho  asked,  "  Do  you  owe  two  thousand  pounds  ?"  A 
significant  pause  ensued.  Joseph  again  replied,  "Yes."  The  third  time  fao 
inquired,  with  increased  earnestness,  affectionately  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
"Do  you  owe  three  thousand  pounds?"  Joseph  burst  hito  tears.  "You  must 
ask  William  Coraton,"  said  he.  "He  knows  better  what  I  owe  than  1  do  my- 
self." Mr.  Fox  then,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  addressing  me,  solemnly  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  come  to  London  to  see  the  devil  in  his  worst  shape ;  toll  me  what  be 
owes."  "  Why,  Sir,"  1  replied,  "  it  is  nearer  four  thousand  tiian  three."  He 
returned  to  his  chair,  and  seemed  for  some  time  to  be  a1>sorbed  in  prayer ;  not  a 
word  passed  from  either  of  us.  Mr.  Fox  at  length  rose,  and,  addrcasing  me^ 
said,  "  Sir,  I  can  do  it  with  your  assistance."  I  replied,  "I  know,  Sir,  that  God 
has  sent  you  to  help  us ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  at  your  command."  He  re- 
joined, "  I  can  only  at  present  lay  my  hand  upon  two  thousand  pounds.  Will 
you  accept  all  the  bills  I  draw  upon  you?  and  everyone  shall  have  twenty 
shillings  in  the  i>ound,  and  interest  if  they  require  it."  I  replied,  "  I  will."  We 
then  all  instantly  rose,  and  embraced  each  other  hke  children,  shedding  tears  of 
affection  and  joy.  "The  causo  is  saved  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox.  I  replied, 
"Yes;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken."  Thus,  through  the  gracknis 
and  almighty  hand  of  Him,  who  prospers  his  own  cause,  and  makes  it  to 
triumph  over  all  its  t^nemies  and  obstacles, — thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  institution,  which  was  destined  to  confer  the  blessing  of 
Christian  education  upon  millions  and  millions  of  mankind. 

We  immediately,  and  with  renewed  energy,  proceeded  with  the  work.  Two 
days  after,  the  bills,  forty-four  in  number,  were  drawn,  accepted,  and  given  to 
the  creditors ;  an<l,  with  gratitude  to  the  Divine  goodness,  it  may  be  added,  tliat 
they  wore  all  honored  as  they  become  due. 

Soon  aftier  this  we  were  joined  by  several  valuable  friends;  and  on  Mardi 
1,  1808,  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  following  persons: — 

(Tlieir  names  are  given  in  tlio  order  in  which  they  engaged  in  the  work.) 

Thomas  Sturge,  William  Allkk, 

William  ConsToy,  John  Jackson, 

Joseph  Fox,  Joseph  Foster. 

Prom  this  time  the  accounts  were  properly  kept,  the  trustees  holding  them- 
selves  responsible  to  tlio  public  Nevertheless,  tliey  were  further  called  upon 
to  advance  large  sums,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  nine  years  cheerfully  sustained 
the  burden  of  a  debt  of  £8,000. 

At  length,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  attended  the  committee,  observed  that  it  via 
•  shamt  that  a  beneroleDt  public  should  let  six  gentlemen  be  ao  far  in  idfiiMMi 
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fi>r  80  long  a  time ;  and  proposed  that  a  hundred  friends  should  be  sought  for, 
who  would  undertake  to  subscribe  or  collect  £100  each  for  the  work.  In  three 
jears  this  plan  proved  successful,  and  in  that  time  was  raised  £11,040,  by  which 
a  new  scliool  was  built,  and  the  establishment  greatlj  enlarged.  And  in  the 
year  1817,  the  trustees  were  exonerated. 

Mr.  Fox  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  on  tho  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in 
1808,  he  became  its  secretary — an  office  which  he  rendered  honorable  by  his 
gratuitous  but  unceasing  and  unabated  labors.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  April, 
18 IG,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

WILLIAM    ALLEN. 

WiLUAM  Allen  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  January,  1788,  of  poor  parents, 
both  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
in  Spitalfields,  London.  Until  he  was  two  and  twenty,  he  worked  with  his 
lather.*  But,  although  "diligent  and  attentive,"  he  had  no  taste  for  tho  manu- 
facture of  silk.  His  mind  had  already  received  a  decided  bias  in  favor  of  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Even  while  a  child  ho  had  "  a  particular  predilection  for  chemis- 
try, and  was  persevering  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
thb  science.  Astronomy  was  also  a  favorite  study,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  had  himself  constructed  a  telescope  with  which  he  could  see  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter.  In  describing  the  circumstance,  he  said,  that  "  not  being  strong  in 
cash,"  he  was  obliged  to  go  economically  to  work;  ho  accordingly  purchased  an 
eye-piece,  an  object  glass,  for  wliich  he  paid  one  shilling;  he  then  bought  a  sheet 
of  pasteboard,  which  cost  twopence ;  and,  having  made  his  tubes,  and  adjusted 
bis  glasses,  ho  found,  to  his  great  delight,  that  the  moons  were  visible.  Thus, 
for  fourteen  pence,  he  obtained  a  source  of  enjoyment,  the  recollection  of  which 
always  afforded  him  pleasure. 

The  close  of  the  year,  1792,  first  associates  William  Allen  with  Plough  Court, 
Lombard  Street;  Joseph  Gumey  Bevan  having  introduced  him  into  the  chemi- 
cal establishment  carried  on  there  under  his  able  superintendence.  In  this  new 
and  more  agreeable  situation  liis  peculiar  talents  soon  became  manifest.  He 
devoted  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  to  tho  duties  of  his  position,  and  with- 
in three  years,  in  consequence  of  tlie  retirement  of  Mr.  Bevan,  he  became  lead- 
ing partner  in  the  house,  and  opened  a  laboratory  at  Plaistow.  Soon  after  this, 
he  unites  with  other  Friends  in  the  formation  of  a  philosophical  society  ;f  takes 
to  "sitting  up  all  night,  preparing  for  lectures  and  making  experiments;"  be- 
comes "very  low"  for  want  of  letters  from  a  certain  "dear  Mary  Hamilton," 
then  residing  at  Redruth ;  and,  finally,  as  after  this  intimation  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  happily  married  to  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

'WUiiam  Allen  was  now  a  busy  and  a  prosperous  man.  Literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  the  claims  of  an  extending  business,  experiments,  lectures,  meet- 
ings at  Guy's,  and  medical  studies,  employed  his  days  ai)d  freciucutly  absorbed 
his  nights ;  while  competence,  peace,  and  domestic  felicity  shed  their  blcssin^^ 
on  his  path,  and  cheered  and  refreshed  him  under  labors  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  overwhelming. 

•  Mr.  Allen  kept  a  •'  Diary,"  from  which  this  Sketch  is  gleaned. 

t  I.uke  Howard,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Fox,  VV.  II.  Pepys.  and  Samuel  Woods,  were 
•nonf  the  earliest  members.  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Babingtoo,  Tilloch,  and  others^  jolatd 
tlUtrwardi. 
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The  first  intimation  we  have  in  Mr.  Allen's  journal  of  philanthropic  movement 
is  found  under  date  of  December,  1796,  when  he  purposes,  if  he  can  get  a  litUe 
more  at  liberty,  to  lay  some  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  poor. 
The  following  year,  about  the  same  time,  William  Phillips  and  himself  united  to 
form  what  was  long  after  known  as  "  The  Spitalfields  Soup  Society."  Into  this 
scheme  he  threw  himself  heart  and  souL  A  large  and  effective  committee  wan 
formed ;  liberal  contributions  were  secured ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  was 
alleviated,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  In  March,  1798,  his  name  was  pro- 
posed on  the  committee  of  "The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  th© 
Poor;"  but  he  is  "in  a  strait  about  it,"  as  many  of  the  members  are  of  the 
nobility  and  he  is  "  fearful "  that  he  '*  may  not  keep  his  place  as  a  FriauL" 
Tliis  difficulty  was,  however,  soon  overcome ;  no  one  being  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged.  In  1800,  and  1801, 
the  Soup  Society  was  again  in  operation,  (bread  was  then  sometimes  seventeen- 
pence  halfpenny  the  quartern  loafj  and  all  other  food  proportionably  dear :)  and 
day  after  day  is  devoted  to  "the  soup-house,"  "the  soup  committee,"  "domi- 
ciliary visits  to  the  poor,"  and  such  like  labors  of  love. 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  elected  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  until  May,  1805,  but  in  spirit  be 
was  united  with  it  from  his  youth  up*  His  intimacy  with  Clarkson  commenced 
in  1794,  Plough  Court  being  frequently  the  home  of  "that  apostle  of  humanity, ** 
when  in  town,  on  the  business  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1841,  he  paid  his  last 
visit  to  Playford  HalL  They  were  then  both  old  men,  and  they  spent  a  happy 
hour  in  discoursing  on  old  times.  A't  parting,  Allen,  deeply  affected,  could  on^y 
say,  "The  Lord  bless  thee !"  Clarkson  wept  They  had  been  frionda  for  half 
a  century,  and  they  had  a  mutual  con\'iction  that  they  should  meet  bo  more  on 
earth. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Allen's  first  introduction  to  Wilberforce  is  not  given.  He 
dines  with  him,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  August,  1805,  where  he  meets 
with  Charles  Grant,  and  others.  From  this  time  an  intimacy  subsisted  between 
them  which  lasted  for  life.  On  the  30th  July,  1833,  Mr.  Allen  notes  in  liis 
diary,  "Yesterday,  died  William  Wilberforce."  "His  warfiux*  is  accomplislied ; 
his  course  is  finished ;  he  kept  the  faith.  Those  who  regsird  him  merely  as  a 
philanthropist,  in  the  worldl}^  sense  of  that  abused  term,  know  but  little  of  his 
character;  his  philanthropy  took  its  origin  in  love  to  God,  it  was  kindled  at  the 
sacred  fire  of  Divine  love,  and  it  burned  with  such  bright  and  steady  luster  only 
because  it  was  duly  replenished  from  its  hallowed  source."f 

In  July,  1808,  a  party  of  seven  J  dined  together  in  Plough  Court,  and  formed 
"  The  Society  for  diffusing  Information  on  the  Subject  of  Punishment  by  Death ;" 
B^il  Montague  undertaking  to  open  a  communication  with  Sir  S;imuel  RomiHy 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Allen's  anxiety  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code 
was  very  great,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  criminals  condemned  to  die  for  com- 

•  The  little  band  of  laborers  who  first  formed  themitelves  into  a  committee,  to  promote  tlM 
great  work  of  abolition,  were— William  Dillwyn.  George  Harrison,  Samuel  Iloarr.  Tbomas 
Kiiowlem  M.  D.,  John  Lloyd,  and  Joseph  Woods.  Their  first  meetin?  was  held  in  1783.  The 
mode  they  piiraoed  was,  enliphteninj  the  poblic  mind,  and  some  of  their  efforts  proved  hifMf 
usefiil.  In  1787,  a  society  waa  formed  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  when  the  names  of  GrM* 
Title  Sharpe,  Thomaa  Clarkson,  and  aereral  othera,  were  added  to  the  committee. 

*  These  obserrationa  were  adopted  from  a  brief  obituary  of  the  deceased. 

:  BmU  M ontafue,  Thomas  Farley,  D.  M  Fotfer,  R.  Phillipa,  F.  Smith,  J.  G.  Beran,  and  Uikt 
Howvd. 
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poitiTely  slight  oflTences  were  always  unwearied  and  frequently  successfViL'  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  now,  that  so  late  as  1813,  the  greatest  efforts  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  from  being  carried  into  effect 
on  a  poor  wretch,  not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  extremely  ignorant,  unable 
either  to  read  or  write,  and  exhibiting  no  indications  of  a  ferocious  disposition— 
who,  it  seems,  crept  in  at  the  window  of  a  house,  stole  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  Ibw  shillings,  and  withdrew  without  any  attempt  to  commit  a  personal  in- 
jury. Yet  this  was  the  fact  Well  might  Mr.  Allen,  writing,  as  a  last  resource, 
a  long  personal  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  indignantly  exclaim,  "  Shall  a  person — 
to  whom,  be  it  remembered,  society  has  failed  in  its  duty,  by  suffering  him  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance — for  the  crime  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings, 
and  without  any  aggravating  circumstances,  suffer  the  very  same  punisliment 
which  you  inflict  upon  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  barbarous  murder, 
and,  in  short,  endure  the  greatest  punishment  which  one  human  being  can  in- 
flict upon  another?  To  reform  the  guilty,  and  to  restore  them  as  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  humanity,  and  marks  a  state 
rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  but  to  have  no  other  resource  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  reminds  me  of  the  miserable  supterfugo  of  a  barbarous  age, 
baiTon  in  expedients  to  save,  strong  only  to  destroy." 

It  is  gpratifying  to  know  that  this  appeal  was  successful.  "I  am  glad,"  says 
Mr.  Allen,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  "  that  this  affair  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  being  better  acquainted  with  Lord  Sidmoutha  real  character, 
of  which,  from  what  I  have  seen  myselfj  I  shall  think  more  highly  than  ever." 

ISarly  in  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Allen  was  planning  the  establishment  of  "Sa- 
vings Banks."  **  Hast  thou"  (lie  writes  to  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,)  "  turned 
thy  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  bank  for  the  poor,  in  which  their  little  savings 
of  threepence  or  sixpence  a  week  might  accumulate  for  their  benefit  ?  I  have 
consulted  Morgan,  the  great  calculator,  and  he  is  to  sketch  me  a  plan."  Three 
years  afterwards  (January  the  20th,  1816,)  he  notes,  "Charles  Barclay,  Charles 
Bndley,  and  Robert  Stevens,  met  me  at  Plough  Court,  on  the  subject  of  savings 
banks  for  the  poor,  and  we  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1814,  Wilberforoe  calls  upon  him,  and  states  that 
"  ho  has  heard  that  the  Lascars  and  Chinese  kept  at  Ratcliff  had  been  very  ill 
used."  Would  Clarkson  and  himself  see  what  could  be  done  ?  This  was 
enough.  Away  ho  flies  to  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  strangers.  An  order 
was  immediately  obtained,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  barracks  where  two  hundred 
were  lodged ;  and  a  "  Lascar  Society ''  is  immediately  f()unde<l.  The  committee 
meet  regularly  at  Plough  Court ;  Mr.  Wontner,  of  the  Minories,  and  other  hu- 
mane inhabitants  of  the  distrtct,  having  kindly  undertaken  to  act  on  behalf  of 
these  poor  creatures.  The  same  year  he  is  assisting  in  the  formation  of  "  the 
Peace  Society,"  and  in  1816  projecting  an  institution  for  the  reformation  of 
juTenUe  criminals. 

But  there  is  literally  no  end  of  his  devices  for  doing  good.  The  diary  groans 
under  his  activities.  The  very  pages  become  heavy  and  oppressed  with  the 
ever  returning  record  of  conferences,  committees,  and  appointments.  "We  shall 
therefore  only  add,  that  in  June.  1816,  "  with  the  sole  object  of  stimulating  to 
virtne  and  active  benevolence,  by  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  the  disposi- 
tion and  the  power  the  moans  of  gratifying  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
to  show  that  all,  even  the  poorest,  may  render  material  assistance  m  ameWot^k- 
ting  the  condition  of  man/' lie  establiahedf  and  with  the  help  oi  Mqh^a  con- 
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ducted  a  periodical  eutitlcd  the  ^' PhilanthropisV^  This  journal,  wnich  ttu 
wannly  supported  by  Cliirkson,  Brougham,  William  Crawford,  and  many  other 
benevolent  individuals,  waa  continued  till  1820,  having  by  that  time  extended 
to  seven  octavo  volumes. 

To  the  promotion  *of  popular  education,  Mr.  Allen,  it  is  well  known,  wis 
through  life  zealously  devoted.  In  mentioning  the  first  visit  lie  paid  to  Lan- 
caster's school,  in  the  Borough  Road,  he  says,  "I  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion  which  the  scene  made  upon  me.  Here  I  beheld  a  thousiind  children  col- 
lected from  the  streets,  where  they  were  learning  nothing  but  mischief  all 
retluced  to  the  most  perfect  order,  and  training  to  habits  of  subordination  and 
usefulness,  while  learning  tlie  great  truths  of  the  gospel  from  the  Bible.  The 
feelings  of  the  si)octator  while  contemplating  the  results  which  might  take  place 
in  this  country  and  the  world  in  general,  by  the  extension  of  the  system  tluis 
brought  into  practice  by  this  meritorious  young  man,  were  overpowering,  and 
found  vent  in  tears  of  joy." 

In  the  year  ISOS,  Lancaster  resigned  his  alTairs,  which  were  then  sadly  em- 
barrassed, into  tlie  hands  of  trustees;  and  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  S<jciety,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  tliat  year,  Mr.  Alien 
became  treasurer.*  His  advances  for  some  years  after  the  appointment  wefe 
heavy,  and  frequently  under  circumstances  which  involved  n<\\  of  repayment 
An  extraordinarj-  effort  was  required  to  raise  funds  for  the  li(piidatiou  of  t)ie 
debt  with  which  the  Society  was  encumbered,  and  it  was  at  length  only  accom- 
plished by  enormous  sacritices  of  time  on  the  part  of  a  few  imlividuals.  The 
misunderstanding  which  soon  after  sprang  up  between  Lancaster  and  his  tras- 
tees  greatly  aggravated  a  burden  which  had  already  become  nearly  insUf^ortable. 

The  lirst  thing  needed  wiis  a  regular  set  of  books,  and  projK'rly  arranged 
accounts.  These  Mr.  Allen  undertook  to  prepare,  and  ho  speaks  of  "laboring 
as  hard  in  unravelling  matters"  as  ever  he  did  in  his  own  concerns.  Thus,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  beginning  of  trouble.  The  books  and  accounts  arranged,  and 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  raised  on  loan  at  live  per  cent.,  to  plaee  the  cstab- 
ILshment  on  a  iiermanent  basis,  subscriptions  had  to  be  secured,  expenditure 
reduced,  operations  systemized,  buildings  erected,  a  soeiety  in  name  to  In?  mado 
n  society  in  fact;  and  all  had  to  be  eflected  under  a  load  of  obloquy,  and  in  the 
face  of  unceasing  misnpresentation.  A  work  like  this  retpiircvl  years  of  labor, 
and  the  diarj'  bears  witness  that  yfars  were'cheernilly  devoted  to  it. 

In  1811,  notes  occur  to  this  eflect: — "Verymueh  overdone  this  week.  I 
think  school  concerns  altogether  have  taken  up  nearly  three  days."  Again,  in 
1812.  "Of  all  the  concerns  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with,  the  Liinc^asterian 
lies  the  most  heavily  on  my  mind.''  Again,  in  1814,  "Busy  at  school  accounta^ 
much  exhausted."  And  thus  on  he  went,  day  after  day,  week  ailer  week,  year 
after  year.  School  meetings,  canvassings  for  money,  journeys,  and  foreign 
corresi)ondence,  re;:ularly  alternated  with  lectures,  experinants,  business!,  and 
social  obligations;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  received  the  cloaeat 
and  most  constant  attention. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  labors,  a  not  un- 
frcquent  recurrence  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  con.siderations;  and  we  think 
we  can  sometimes  trace  a  sort  of  secret  link  between  the  daily  trial  and  the 
evening  meditation.  After  a  weary  day,  spent  in  thankless  etlbrtd  to  do  good, 
how  touching  is  the  following  record: — "Still  under  depres.sion ;  my  little  atook 

*  Thii  office  he  voiUi^aed  ^ot  ihlrty-ftve  years. 
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of  fkith  almost  exhausted ;  and  yet  I  can  hombly  say,  in  the  nioltitiide  of  things 
which  harass  my  mind,  the  main  object  is  the  good  of  otlicrs ;  for  tliis  I  have 
iak  great  measure  given  up  my  own  gratification,  for  if  instead  of  these  things 
mj  time  were  devoted  to  philosophical  pursuits  and  experiments,  to  which  I  am 
natorally  so  prone,  the  path  to  honor  and  distinction  stands  lair  before  me. 
May  the  sacriflce  be  accepted  above!"  We  could  almost  imagine, 'on  reading 
these  lines,  tliat  the  voice  of  his  motlier  was  even  tlien  sounding  in  his  ears 
the  tender  appeal — "  Come,  my  beloved,  if  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye  be  called 
fo',  g^ve  it  up.  The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  the  an 
hundredfold." 

The  deep  personal  attachment  which  subsisted  between  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  propagation  of  Lancaster's  plans  was  both  singular  and  sustaining.  Fox 
writes  to  Allen,  *'  Lot  us  cheer  each  other ;  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not  In 
the  whole  of  the  struggle  my  mind  has  been  supported  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  close  fellowship  of  heart  which  was  ever  to  be  found  in  you,  and  I  hope 
that  so  long  as -we  are  spared  in  tliis  present  sphere  of  action  we  shall  be  like 
Jonathan  and  David."  Allen  notes,  "Dear  Fox  and  I  traced  the  gracious  sup- 
port of  Divine  Providence  under  the  work,  and  were  comforted."  In  writing 
to  him,  he  says,  ^'  No  great  an  important  object  was  ever  attained  without  con- 
■derable  exertion ;  but  when  we  are  associated  with  those  we  love,  as  I  firmly 
believe  is  Uie  case  in  the  present  instance,  we  may,  perhaps,  adopt  the  lines  of 
Oowper: — 

*  And  one  in  heart,  in  purpose,  and  desifn, 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine.' " 

So,  in  writing  to  Joseph  Foster,  an  excellent  man,  to  whom  ho  was  united 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  regard,  and  tlie  value  of  whoso  longHX>ntmued 
labors  in  the  school  cause  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate,  ho  says,  "  I 
have  often  been  very  thankful  in  having  such  a  coadjutor  as  thou  art.  I  do  not 
tlrink  we  have  entered  into  the  work  altogether  in  our  own  will,  and  humbly 
trust  that  we  may  be  made  instrumental  in  doing  much  good." 

School  affairs,  at  tliis  crisis,  brouglit  Mr.  Allen  into  almost  constant  commu- 
nication with  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  other  distinguislied  persons. 
Tlie  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Kent  tlius  commenced,  eventually  ripened 
igto  mutual  and  sincere  regard.  His  royal  Highness  frequently  consulted  Mr. 
Allen  confidentially  in  relation  to  his  own  personal  affairs,  treated  him  as  an 
attached  friend,  and  subsequently  induced  liim  to  act  officially  on  his  bohaltl 
The  duke's  grateful  sense  of  his  services  was  from  time  to  time  expressed  in 
rtrj  gratifying  term& 

In  1823,  Mr.  Allen  is  recording  thoughts,  as  to  the  best  method  of  "  making 
SD  inroad  upon  the  present  demoralizing  system  of  paying  agricultural  laborers 
out  of  the  poor's  rate,  by  building  cottages  for  them,  and  giving  them  some 
bad;"  and,  in  1824,  we  find  him,  while  lodging  at  Brighton,  going  over  to  Lind- 
fiekt  to  procure  ground  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  industr>'.  In  1825, 
he  erected  commodious  school-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infant.**,  with  work- 
riiops  adjoining.  To  these  schools,  in  which  throe  teachers  were  employed, 
koding  libraries  were  attached.  Somo  of  the  elder  boys  were  engaged,  during 
a  portion  of  the  day,  on  the  school-fiirm,  under  a  skillful  husbandman ;  some  in 
a  printmg  office,  and  othera  in  difTerent  works  of  manual  labor.  The  girls  wore 
tngbt  needle-work  and  knittings  and  the  infiints  learnt  to  make  patcViYroi^  qa^l 
toplstt  straw. 
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8oon  after  the  estabiisbment  of  these  schoobi.  and  old  fKend  of  Mr.  AllenX 
the  late  John  Smith,  M.  P.,  of  Dale  Park,  visited  the  place,  and,  approving  the 
object,  purcliased  the  estate  of  Gravelej,  con^iKting  of  about  a  hundred  acm^ 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Liudfield.  and  gubsequentlj  built  upon  il 
eigiiteen  cottages  for  laborers,  with  an  acre-and-a-quarter  of  land  to  each. 
Seven  other  cottages,  with  from  live  to  six  acres  each,  were  alM>  erected,  and  a 
small  house,  as  an  occasional  residence  for  Mr.  Allen.  Here  he  spent  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  his  later  years.  It  was  his  favorite  retreat,  the  chosen 
qjot  to  which  he  always  retired  when  fatiguetl  witli  the  bustle  and  business  of 
London.  Uere,  too,  he  enjoved  a  longer  period  of  dome.<«tic  felicity  than  had 
been  his  lot  during  any  portion  of  his  previous  history.  After  the  decease  of 
his  daugtiter,  in  1827,  he  became,  for  the  third  time,  a  married  man.  uniting 
himself  with  Mrs.  Birkbeck,  a  widow  ladv,  of  the  Societvof  Friends,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  This  union,  which  proved  a 
very  liappy  one,  lasted  for  eiglit  years,  when  it  ymn  terminated  by  lier  death, 
which  took  place  in  1835. 

A  pamphlet  "  on  the  manner  of  cultivating  different  articles,  with  directioBS 
for  the  rotation  of  crops,"  which  he  published  here,  under  the  title  of  *'Cokmiei 
ai  Ilonif,^'  has  passed  through  several  editions;  and  another,  "O/i  the  Jftam 
tf  Dimimsliing  the  Poor's  Hate"  was  favorably  received  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance. A  ''cottage  society."  which  he  succeeded  in  establisliing.  and  which 
was  afterwanls  entitled  ''Hie  Society  f5)r  Improving  tlie  Condition  of  Laboring 
Classes,"  aL*o  efiec*ted  much  good.  Af)or  long-continued  effort,  and  many  a 
struggle  with  pr(>judic*c  and  supineness,  his  persevering  exertion.s  at  length 
produced  an  obvious  eflect  ui>on  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  appearance  of 
the  children  became  more  orderly  and  respectable:  the  dwellings  of  tlie  cot- 
tagers presented  comforts  to  wliich  the  poor  man  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger: 
and  many  were  withdrawn  from  dependence  on  the  parish,  in  consequence  of 
the  allotment  of  land  enabling  them  to  provide  for  their  furoilies  by  their  own 
iQdu.<tr}-.  Tlie  Duke  of  Sussex,  tho  Earl  of  Chichester.  Lonl  Brougliam.  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  visited  him  at  tlie  cot- 
tage, and  expressed  tlieir  interest  in  his  plans.  Mr.  Allen  himself  always  re- 
garded the  experiment  at  Lindtield  as  lH.*ing.  in  an  economical  view,  a  success- 
ful one.  Many  of  his  most  judicious  friends  considered  it  to  Ih.\  in  tluit  respect, 
a  failure.  Tlie  true  state  of  things  may  probably  be  gathered  from  two  very 
signitieant  lines  in  his  jouniMl.  under  date  of  (.)ctol>er  29,  li<34.  **1  leave  lind- 
field."  he  s:iys.  "Oiis  tim»?  with  a  i>leasing  i^onviction  that  all  the  tenants  are  I'a 
a  VHiy  to  i>ay  their  rent.s.'*  AVlnther  tliey  did  actually  pay  them  is  not  recorded. 
We  doubt  not  that,  under  any  c'irt.'umstances.  their  shmibers  wero  undisturbed 
by  dread  of  ejection  or  distress}  warrant.  AVhen  told  that  he  was  tt^o  sanguine 
and  to  enthiuiastic,  his  reply  was.  **  It  is  very  possible  that  I  am  too  siingnine. 
I  remenilx?r  what  Charles  James  Fox  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  tlie 
friends  of  the  slave-mereluints  within  those  walls  chargetl  the  abolitionists  witli 
enthusiasm — turning  to  the  Speaker  he  exclaimed,  'Enthusiasm,  sir!  why, 
thero  never  was  any  good  done  in  the  world  without  entliu.<*iasin.'  TTe  most 
feci  warm  upon  our  projects,  otherwise,  from  the  discouragements  we  are  sore 
to  meet  T^itli  here,  they  will  drop  through.'* 

On  tliis  principle  ho  acted  through  life.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  Deoeabsr, 
1B43. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  had  its  origin,  in  1808.  in  an 
association  of  the  friends  of  the  education  of  the  poor  to  relieve  Joseph 
Lancaster  from  tlie  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  had  accrued  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  Borough  Road,  South  work,  London,  for  the 
accommodation  of  young  persons,  monitors  in  his  school,  whom  he  had 
undertaken  to  qualify  as  schoolmasters.  That  school — now  widely  known 
as  the  Borough  Road  School,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  became 
tlie  Model  and  Training  School,  as  well  as  the  central  depository  and 
office  of  one  of  the  greatest  educational  associations  in  the  world,  whose 
annual  expenditure  for  1859  amounted  to  over  $100,000 — was  originally 
organized  by  Mr.  Lancaster  in  1798.  His  own  narrative  will  best  trace 
its  early  history  down  to  its  connection  with  this  Society. 

**The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  affection- 
Ate  parent  My  father  gave  the  school-room  rent  free,  and,  after  fitting 
up  the  forms  and  desks  myself,  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  I  was  18,  of 
having  near  90.  children  under  instruction,  many  of  whom  I  educated  free 
of  expense.  As  the  number  of  scholars  continued  to  increase  I  soon  had 
occasion  to  rent  larger  premises. 

**  A  season  of  scarcity  brought  the  wants  of  poor  families  closely  under 
my  notice :  at  this  time  a  number  of  very  liberal  persons  enabled  me  to 
fttd  the  hungry  children.  In  the  course  of  this  happy  exertion,  I  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  many  industrious  poor 
frroilies,  whose  necessities  had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  small  price 
of  their  children's  tuition,  some  of  whom  had  accumulated  arrears  for 
many  weeks.  In  every  such  case  I  remitted  fhe  arrears,  and  continued 
the  children's  instruction  free  of  expense. 

♦'The  state  of  the  poor,  combined  with  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  had  now 
blended  the  pay  school  with  a  free  school.  Two  benevolent  private 
fKends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  five  or  six  poor  children  at 
the  low  price  I  had  fixed  as  the  assize  of  education  or  mental  bread  for 
my  neigborhood.  I  easily  induced  these  friends  to  place  the  money  they 
gave,  M  pay,  in  the  form  of  a  subscription. 

"  The  numbers  now  increased,  and  a  new  school-room  became  necessary. 
It  was  happily  provided.  The  second  building  I  owe  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville,  who  appeared  to  be  sent  by 


•  Thii  aceoant  In  drawn  up  from  a  "  Rtport  cfJtmph  Fletehrr,  on  the  Normal  and  Model 
Bekaota  tftke  Brititk  and  Ftn-tign  School  Society,"  and  from  the  **  Annual  R^portu''  o^  \\v^ 
SoelcCj. 
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Providence  to  open  wide  before  me  the  portals  of  usefulness  for  the  good 
of  the  poor. 

"  The  children  now  came  in  for  education  like  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  the 
number  so  greatly  increased  as  to  place  me  in  that  state  which  is  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  invention.  The  old  plan  of  education,  in  which  I  had 
been  hitherto  conversant,  was  daily  proved  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  instruction  on  a  large  scale.  In  every  respect  I  had  to  explore  e  new 
and  untrodden  path.  My  continual  endeavors  have  been  happily  crowned 
with  success. 

**  A  youth  of  18,  entering  into  my  first  pursuit  with  all  the  energy  I  wts 
capable  of — a  father's  table,  free  from  expensive  habits — a  simple  man- 
ner of  living,  and  having  no  rent  to  pay — a  stranger  to  the  love  of  gain — 
relying  on  the  blessing  of  heaven  to  prosper  my  exertions :  bard  things 
have  become  easy,  and  rough  ways  plain  before  me." 

Such  was  the  Borough  Road  School  fi*om  1798  to  1804 — the  first  six 
vears  of  its  existence. 

In  1805  the  sum  of  4007.  was  raised,  in  donations,  as  a  capital  for 
TRAINING  SCHOOLMASTERS,  by  hoarding  youths  for  that  purpose.  "  This 
subscription,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  **  emboldened  me  to  board,  clothe, 
and  apprentice  fur  several  years,  a  number  of  young  lads  then  leading 
monitors  in  my  school. 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  institutions  for  training  ele- 
mentary teachers ;  it  may  be  terpicd  the  first  normal  school  established 
in  England. 

"  Up  to  this  period,"  he  says,  "  I  had  not  contracted  any  material  debt 
My  embarrassments  commenced  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
very  plain  buildings  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  young  men  and  lads  I  undertook  to  qualify  for  schoolmasters.*'* 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  his  fortunes,  that  in  1808,  **  when  he  and  his 
plans  were  comparatively  but  little  known — when  but  few  of  the  schools 
were  established — when  the  subscriptions  for  training  masters  were  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  those  of  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family — when 
the  founder  wa.s  in  debt  Ijetween  four  and  five  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
harassed  by  lawsuits — when  the  whole  was  upon  the  brink  of  utter  nun," 
that  the  whole  undertaking  was  rescued  by  Joseph  Fox,  who  "  advanced 
about  2000/.  out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  made  himself  responsi- 
ble for  as  much  more  as  was  requisite  to  settle  in  full  with  all  the  cred- 
itors ;"  and  never  thenceforth  relaxing  in  his  exertions,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition and  ingratitude,  he  continued  to  be  the  honorary  secretar}'  of  the 
association  of  which  he  thus  became  the  second  founder,  until  his  death 
in  1816.  This  association  was  at  first,  in  1808,  called  the  "  Royal  Lan- 
castorian  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the 
Poor ;"  but  by  the  rules  and  regulations  shortly  afterwards  adopted  for 
the  government  of  the  institution,  and  which  still  remain  in  force,  it  was 

*  Report  of  Jomph  LAncaMcr's  procraa  firom  1798.  m  qooled  io  the  *^Proeteding»  f^an 
Sdtunttetuil  Om/erenef  ke/d  hy  the  British  and  Fkfreifn  Sthool  SocifJy,  m  the  lilk  mmd  VBHk 
MarUy  IHi,"  paMiihcd  andcr  tht  tUrcctVoa  4i  ttMComnuMM. 
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designated  ^^  the  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Laboring 
and  Manufacturing  Classes  of  Society  of  every  Religious  Persuasion," 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest  the  extent  of  its  objects,  **the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society."  The  late  A^illiam  Allen  coming 
(with  the  late  William  Corston,  the  late  Joseph  Foster,  and  several  other 
of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  friends  of  the  undertaking)  to  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Fox,  on  his  first  assumption  of  these  grave  responsibilities,  became  a 
friend  scarcely  less  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  institution,  in  the  office 
of  its  treasurer,  until  his  decease  in  1843.  Around  these  as  a  center 
(preserving,  as  they  did,  the  unwavering  countenance  and  support  of  the 
King  and  the  Royal  Family,  especially  of  the  father  of  Her  present  Maj- 
esty), a  band  of  faithful  fnends,  powerful  patrons,  and  able  advocates, 
soon  arrayed  themselves ;  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  institution  out 
of  embarrassment  into  strength  was  henceforward  secured,  amidst  fre- 
quently recurring  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  without  its  exertions,  in  a 
constantly  widening  circle,  being  for  an  instant  suspended. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  by  day  schools  is 
a  wcial  duty  of  Christian  citizens  possessed  of  light  and  of  means  beyond 
the  general  body  of  their  fellow  countr3rmen.  *'  Regarding  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  national  object,  it  has  always  maintained  that  it 
ought  to  be  treated  nationally ;  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
country  rather  than  to  parties;  to  towns  rs^iher  than  to  churches;  to  dis- 
tricts rather  than  to  congregations."*  It  appears  never  to  have  expected 
that  any  number  of  parties,  unmoved  by  Christian  principle,  would  be 
found  in  its  ranks,  and  never  to  have  contemplated  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  had  not  the  Gospel  for  its  basis.  Until  very  recently,  indeed, 
the  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  authorized  version,  was  the  sole  text  for 
all  instruction  in  reading,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  connec- 
tion'with  it  It  was  obvious,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  that  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  diflerent  Dissenting  congregations  in  this  kingdom 
were  not  practically,  regarding  the  daily  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  any  object  of  their  spiritual  organization  ;  and  it  was  contempla- 
ted that  the  whole  strength  of  their  ministry  would  always  be  so  absorbed 
by  the  daily  necessities  of  their  numerous  flocks,  that  there  existed  a 
permanent  field  of  philanthropic  labor  in  raising  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  a  state  more  fit  to  enter,  and  more  predisposing  them  to  enter,  the 
Sunday-schools  and  the  places  of  worship  which  were  already  or  might 
hereafter  be  provided.  It  had  very  soon,  therefore,  to  be  determined  on 
what  specific  grounds  the  members  of  different  religious  communities 
could  unite  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  social  duty  to  which  they  had 
been  newly  awakened.  The  clergy  and  a  majority  of  the  laity  of  the 
Established  Church  adopted  the  view  that  there  could  be  no  field  of  social 
duty  in  advancing  the  religious  education  of  the  poor,  external  to  the 
Church,  however  much  neglected  that  duty  might  have  been  within  it, 

•  ^Educational  Conference  of  1S44,"  p.  21. 
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and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  National  School  Society,  on  the 
principle  that  every  child  must  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  and  liturgy 
of  the  Established  Church,  under  the  eye  of  the  clergrj'raan,  if  instructed 
at  all  in  the  schools  connected  with  it  But  the  founders  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  appear  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  consider- 
ations recently  stated  with  great  succinctness  by  one  of  its  members,  in 
discussing  the  tendency  to  "denominational''  action,  which  has  recently 
developed  itself  in  some  sections  of  the  religious  bodies,  which,  from  the 
first,  gave  in  their  general  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  society : — 

We  are  united  for  the  alleviation  and  removal,  if  possible,  of  a  great  national 
evil.  If  society  were  exactly  in  that  Christian  condition  which  we  could  wiab, 
probably  the  labors  of  this  society  would  be  supf  rfluous.  But  that  is  not  our 
happy  condition.  We  know  there  is  nn  immense  mass  of  ignorance,  of  suffering, 
of  vice  and  misery,  in  connection  with  the  present  t^t-ite  of  sftoiety.  Now,  the 
question  is,  huw  can  we  best,  through  the  instrumentality  of  edueation,  diminish 
this  mass  of  sutTering  and  evil,  and  promote  the  phyHicnl,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral  wel£ire  of  the  community  at  large  ?  Now  I  think  this  question  has  been 
mixed  up  too  much  with  tlie  question  of  abstract  right.  I  h<>Kl  it  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  my  friend  near  me,  and  his  friends,  and  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  or  any 
other  class,  to  establish  schools — missionary  schools,  if  they  please  to  cai\  them 
so~-to  take  a  building,  and  to  invite  the  parents  of  children  to  send  their  children 
to  be  taught  wliat  they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  they  should  afiectioDately 
and  earnestly  endeavor  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  the  parents  too, 
teaching  in  the  strt  ets,  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  school,  and  that  it  is  nn 
absolute  right  on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyans,  tbo 
Quakers,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do  so.  But  let  me  suppose  thera 
is  an  Independent  school  established  upon  this  principle,  in  which  the  peculiar 
principles  of  that  s«XMety  are  to  be  specifically  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  question  is — is  that  the  way  by  which  the  great  evil  can  bi'  most  efiect- 
ually  removed  ?  I  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  go  and  establish  a  school  in  which  all 
the  peculiarities  of  my  own  class  are  taught.  But  what  I  wish  to  ask  is — ia  that 
the  best  mode  by  which  we  can  meet  the  great  evil  which  prevails  in  society  at 

,  large  t  The  (question  is,  whether  by  this  congregational  movement  I  am  to  un- 
derstand simply  a  movement  to  eoUeet  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  truly  liberal, 
enlightened,  and  scriptural  education  ?  or  whether  it  is  a  denominational  move> 
rocnt,  to  carry  out  the  secular  instruction  of  the  people  in  connecti<»n  with  instruc- 
tion in  peculiar  dofrmas  ?  If  it  be  really,  and  purely,  and  simply,  a  congrega- 
tional movement,  to  collect  9ums  of  money  for  earrjMngout  enlightened  principles 
of  education,  I  pay.  then,  its  promoters  arc  deserving  of  our  warmest  thanks.  But 
let  me  put  another  supposition. 

I  will  8npp<tse  some  manufacturing  town,  in  which  there  is  a  majority  of  Inde- 
pendents. Tl:»>s''  Intlrpendents  say,  "  We  can  carrj*  a  scho<»l  here ;  we  will  have  a 
school  entirely  of  our  own ;  wo  will  make  it  a  giK»d  sch<H>l,  and  we  wont  ftircm 
conscience,  but  we  will  have  something  that  we  think  a  pn.>|>er  course  (^religious 
instruction  ;  we  will  not  contine  oursi-Ivt  s  in  any  way  ;  our  ministers* shall  come 
in,  and  teach  and  preach  to  individual  children  as  they  like.*'  What  is  the  result 
if  no  other  body  of  Christians  cim  support  a  school  in  that  place  ?  Is  there  no 
imposition  on  cimscienee  ?  Is  there  no  infringement  of  that  liberty  upon  the  de- 
fence of  which  the  Independents  pri»le  themselves?  I  do  not  mean  any  reflec- 
tion on  them,  for  they  have  been  prtvminent  in  the  defencv  of  liberty.  Is  it  no 
infringement  upon  liU'rty  when  in  this  town  nobo4ly  can  establish  another  school  t 
If  there  is  a  \Ve<leyan.  a  Quaker,  a  Chun.*hman.  is  it  no  impositittn  upon  con» 
Si^'ience  when  this  is  the  only  school  to  which  they  can  go,  when  they  can  not 
have  a  plain  simple  teaching  from  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
intellectual  instru.iion.  without  the  peculiar  inculcation  of  the  tenets  of  any  one 
|>articular  seet  ?  1  think  it  is.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  os  t<^  what  any 
particular  relifipons  society  can  or  can  not  do,  but  it  is  a  question  which  involrca 
seriously  the  interests  of  liberty,  the  interests  of  education,  and  let  me  say,  the 

JotertatB  of  religion  also  j  for  there  is  nothing  which  so  impugns  the  rdigion  of 
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Jhm  Christ  as  impositioiw  apon  conscience.  Let  me  be  anderstood ;  I  do  not 
main  to  speak  with  any  feeling  of  indifference  as  to  peculiar  religious  opinions.  I 
htswt  no  feeling  of  indifl^ence  about  the  points  which  diride  us.  I  beliere  they 
are  important ;  but  the  question  is,  whether,  by  carr}-ing  out  our  individual  differ- 
eneoi,  we  provide  the  best  system  of  education,  not  for  our  own  children,  but  for 
the  mam.  I  must  say  I  think  there  is  a  little  tendency  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
it)  OD  the  part  of  religious  denominations  to  indulge  something  of  that  feeling 
which,  I  am  sure,  all  will  allow  it  is  better  to  avoid,  and  much  more  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  to  avoid ;  I  mean  the  resenting 
an  injury.  It  is  fiir  better  to  act  independently  of  what  all  others  may  do,  upon 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  our  common  Christianity,  despite  all  the  opposi- 
tion and  bad  example,  and,  I  will  allow,  most  irritating  opposition  of  those  who 
wish  to  carry  out  a  distinct,  sectarinn,  and,  as  I  believe,  injurious  system  for  the 
edneiticMi  of  the  people.* 

The  provision  for  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  children,  according 
to  the  religious  community  to  which  their  parents  may  belong,  appears 
aliDOflt  universally  to  have  been  carried  out  by  regulations  requiring  the 
attendance  of  all  the  children  at  some  Sunday-school  or  place  of  worship 
determined  by  the  parents,  though  it  would,  probably,  likewise  sanction  . 
the  special  religious  instruction  by  the  master,  out  oftchool  houn^  of  the 
chfldren  of  the  same  communion  with  himself,  if  required  to  undertake 
that  duty  by  his  committee. 

The  following  year  the  same  committee,  from  whose  report  the  senti- 
ments alieady  quoted  have  been  drawn,  presented  the  following  rules  and 
regufaitions,  which  have  ever  since  been  recognized  as  fundamental,  and 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  These  were  introduced  by  the  late 
Doke  of  Bedford  to  a  general  meeting. 

L  This  institution  shall  be  desiprnated  *^  The  Institution  for  promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Laboring  and  Manufacturing  Classes  of  Society  of  every  religious 
petvoasion,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest  the  extent  of  its  objects,  the 
title  of  the  Society  shall  be  **Tiiis  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.'' 

IT.  This  institution  shall  consist  of  a  patron,  vice  patrons,  president,  vice  presi- 
dents, treasurer,  secretaries,  life  and  annual  members,  together  with  such  officers 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  institution. 

IK.  The  institution  shall  maintain  a  school  on  an  extensive  scale  to  educate 
children.  It  shall  support  and  train  up  yonn^  persons  of  both  sexes  for  supplying 
properly-instructed  teachers  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  in  the  British  do- 
minions, at  home  and  abroad,  as  shall  be  desirous  of  establishing  schools  on  the 
British  system.  It  shall  histruct  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who 
may  be  sc^t  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  as  teachers  in 
this  or  any  otlier  country. 

*«^  Tlie  school  shall  be  open  to  tlic  public,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitinsf  the 
s}*stem  of  teaching  and  training,  every  day,  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  from 
Uiree  t<^five,  Saturdays  excepted. 

IV.  All  schools  which  shall  be  supplied  with  teachers  at.  the  expense  of  this  in- 
stitntion  shall  be  open  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  denominations. 
Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle- work,  shall  be  taught;  the  lestM>n8  for 
reading  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  no  catechism  or  pecu- 
liar reitsnons  tenets  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  every  child  shall  be  enjoined 
to  attend  regularly  the  place  of  worship  to  which  its  parents  belong. 

•»•  The  grand  object  of  the  inntitution  being  to  promote  education  in  general, 
any  application  for  the  training  of  a  teacher,  at  the  exp<;nse  of  the  person  thus  ap- 
plying, will  be  attended  to,  althous:h  such  intended  school  is  not  tu  bo  conducted 
00  the  extended  principles  of  this  institution. 


*  ObservmtiODS  of  8.Tuke,  of  York,  in  the  Soclefy's  ''Educational  Con/ermee"  ofldU^ 
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V.  Every  person  sabecribing  aunually  one  guinea  and  upwards,  shall  be  deemad 
a  member  of  this  institution  during  the  continuance  of  such  subscription. 

VI.  £ver>'  person  subscribing  ten  guineas  and  upwards  shall  be  a  member  for 
lifr^ ;  and,  upon  any  I^acy  being  paid  to  the  treasurer,  the  executors  who  have 
administered  shall  be  members  for  life,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  for 
each  executor  ;  and  in  case  the  legacy  shall  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  ex- 
tend the  privilege  to  all,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  first  named  in  the  will. 

VII.  A  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  shall  be  held  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  May,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Commitiee, 
when  an  account  of  tlie  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  pr(x;eedings  of  thc^nstitution,  and  all  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
established  on  the  British  system,  shall  be  stated,  and  a  report  for  publicatioB 
agreed  upon.  * 

The  attendance  of  ladies,  and  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  the  oonotry 
and  local  schools  on  the  British  system,  is  particularly  solicited. 

%*  Notice  shall  be  given  by  public  advertisement  in,  at  least,  four  momiog 
and  evening  papers. 

VIII.  At  the  general  meeting  the  president,  vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retaries,  shall  be  oK'Cted.  A  Committee  of  forty -eight  subscribers  shall  be  chosen, 
and  denominated  the  General  Committee  for  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  Institn- 
tion,  with  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the  year.  Thirty-six  shall  re-eligibie 
from  the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year.  Two  or  more  subscribers  shall  be 
nominated  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution.  All  officers  receiving 
emolument,  or  who  are  not  specified  in  this  rule,  shall  be  in  the  appointment  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  ;  and  the  Committee  shall  be  empowered  lo 
fill  up  vacancies  which  occur  by  deatJi  or  resignation  during  the  year. 

*«*  No  member  of  the  Committee  shall,  at  any  time  or  under  any  cirenm- 
stances,  receive  any  {)ecuniary  advantage  from  the  society,  nor  shall  the  society 
ever  make  any  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money  or  otherwise,  unto  or 
between  any  of  its  members. 

IX.  The  Committee  shall  meet  once  or  oflener  in  every  month,  and  shall  elect 
at  the  first  meeting  in  every  year,  either  from  among  themselves  or  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of  subscribers,  seven  as  a  Committee  of  Finance  and  twelve  as  inspec- 
tors.    Of  these  Committees  two  ipcmbers  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

X.  A  Committer  of  twenty-four  ladies  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  female  department  of  the  achool  and 
training  establishment.  They  will  be  expected  to  make  a  written  report  of  their 
prooeedinflfs  to  the  General  C>>mmittee  once  every  month. 

XI.  The  vice  patrons,  president,  vice  presidents,  treasurer,  and  secretaries, 
shall  be  considered  as  members  of  the  General  Committee,  and  the  treasurer  and 
secretaries  menibv-rs  of  all  Committees. 

XII.  A  special  general  m«?eting,  at  which  no  less  than  thirty  shall  constitute  m< 
quorum,  shall  be  called  at  any  time,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Committee,  or  any 
twenty-four  subs<»rib<.'r8,  on  addressing  a  letter  to  the  secretaries,  specifying  tlie 
object  of  the  meeting,  at  which  no  other  business  shall  be  brought  forward.  Ten 
day's  notice  shall  bt>  given,  in  at  least  four  moruini;  and  evening  papers,  of  every 
such  intended  meeting,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  called. 

XIII.  In  case  of  equality  of  vott»8  at  any  general  or  Committee  meeting,  the 
chairman  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  or  eastini;  vote. 

XIV.  All  (viymentB  made  on  account  of  this  institution  shall  be  sign<ft  by,  at 
lva<t,  three  of  the  Committee  in  committee. 

XV.  None  of  the  rules  of  the  i4wtituti(»n  shall  be  repealed  or  altered,  nor  any 
new  ones  estiblished.  but  at  the  sreneral  meetings  or  at  a  special  general  meeting 
called  for  that  pur^xise;  nor  shall  any  new  rule,  or  abnegation  or  alteration  of  any 
existing  rule,  be  valid,  until  eontirnied  by  a  subsequent  general  meeting. 

"  Like  every  other  rule  and  regulation,"  states  the  publication  of  the 
Connnittce,  speaking  of  the  fourth  in  the  above  list,  "  this  is  to  be  inter- 
preted a'ccording  to  the  known  views  and  wishes  of  its  framers.  ThoM 
viewK  were,  a  hearty  desire  for  the  universal  instruction  of  poor  children, 
m  sacred  regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  all  religiooa  in* 
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■traction,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  hum- 
blest and  weakest  of  the  human  family. 

^*  These  arc  the  principles  that  have  invariably  regulated  the  practice 
of  the  model  schools,  and  they  have  now  been  found  to  work  for  upwards 
of  five  and  thirty  years  harmoniously  and  effectively.  Adhering  to  these 
roles,  religious  instruction  has  been  imparted  without  difficulty,  and  im- 
provements of  every  kind  have  been  gradually  introduced.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  practically  the  schools  do  not  please  all ;  it  is  as  easy  to  reply,  that 
no  human  scheme  ever  can.  It  is  enough  if  they  are  based  on  that  prin- 
ciple, upon  which,  without  sacriflce  of  conscience,  the  greatest  possible 
Bnmber  of  Christians  are  found  able  to  unite  in  promoting  the  instruction 
of  the  poor." 

I.  That  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society,  that  *^  no  catechism,  or 
peculiar  religious  tenets,  shall  bo  taught  in  the  schools,"  was  never  in- 
tended to  exclude,  and  never  had  practically  impeded,  the  teaching  of  any 
of  the  great,  leading,  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  in 
the  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible  language  of  Holy  Scripture. 

II.  That  it  teas  intended  to  forbid,  and  has  practically  prevented,  the 
teaching  of  denominational  catechisms,  in  school  hours^  and  cu  a  paft 
of  ordinary  school  instruetion^  on  the  ground  that  such  denominational 
teaching  was  incompatible  with  the  union  of  Christians  in  the  promotion 
of  education,  and  inconsistent  with  any  regulation  for  making  the  school 
really  available  to  children  of  all  religious  denominations. 

III.  That  it  did  not  preclude,  nor  was  ever  intended  to  interfere  with, 
any  separate  arrangement  which  parties  might  choose  to  make  for  teach- 
ing such  peculiarities,  out  of  school  hours,  to  children  whose  parents 
might  think  fit  to  send  them  for  this  purpose. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
school-room,  erected  by  subscription  from  all  denominations,  being  lent 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  denominational  teaching ;  but  it  was  seen 
that  this  point  must,  aflcr  all,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  each  separate 
local  Committee.  Where  a  school-room  belongs  to  one  denomination,  no 
•ach  difficulty  exists. 

It  was  also  distinctly  understood,  that,  while  the  Society  did  not  object 
to  the  arrangement  referred  to,  or  consider  that  such  regulation  inter- 
fered with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  institution,  it  nevertheless 
recommended,  in  preference^  that  denominational  teaching  should  be  re- 
served for  the  Sunday-school,  where  the  children  were  considered  to  bo 
exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  and  churches  to  which 
they  might  respectively  belong. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  the  same  year,  the  committee  most  "  cor- 
dially adopt "  the  sentiments  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  that 
^  in  schools  all  the  religion  that  is  needed  to  make  a  creature  wise  for 
tetcmity  and  happy  for  time,  preparing  him  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  his  Crea- 
tor, his  neighbor,  and  his  family,  may  be  taught  where  denominational 
instruction  is  excluded ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  religious  educalvon 
should  be  given,  whatever  be  the  system  that  introduces  it^  ^'YiaWv«t  \)tift 
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denominational  instruction  you  secure,  unless  that  school  is  placed  under 
a  religious  master.  It  is  a  religious  man  who  alone  can  give  to  the  child 
any  thing  that  can  deserve  to  be  called  a  religious  education/* 

While,  therefore,  the  Society  is  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
all  other  forms  of  benevolent  exertion  for  the  promotion  of  education,  it 
occupies  ground  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  schools  are  schools  for  alL 
Identified  with  no  one  section  of  the  Christian  church  in  particular,  they 
can  never  become  engines  of  proselytism.  Unconnected  with  Govern- 
ment, neither  wielding  its  power,  nor  subject  to  its  control,  they  can 
never  become  dangerous  to  liberty.  Based  upon  the  Bible — recognizing 
the  essential  unity  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ — at  every  stage  and  step 
associating  divine  with  secular  knowledge — subjecting  at  all  times  reason 
to  revelation,  and  human  pride  to  the  authority  of  God,  they  can  never 
become  sources  of  infidelity,  or  be  the  means  of  propagating  a  vain  and 
mischievous  latitudinarianism.  They  stand  on  the  only  ground  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  gather  together  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  object 

So  soon  as  Lancaster's  enthusiastic  exertions  had  practically  demon- 
strated that  it  was  possible,  by  a  monitorial  organization,  to  provide  for 
the  economical  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
elementary  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  sewing  for  the 
girls,  which  then  constituted  the  whole  body  of  the  day-school  education 
of  the  class  next  above  them,  zealous  promoters  of  the  system  sprang  up 
in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  at  his  announcements,  and  teachers 
were  sent  from  every  quarter  to  learn  his  plans.  His  school  being  for 
boys  only,  a  separate  establishment  for  girls,  on  the  same  principles,  was 
formed  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  at  Milman*s  Row, 
Chelsea,  and  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  Central  School  in  Borough 
Road. 

Though  always  regarding  their  schools  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  element- 
ary instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  committee  have  frequently 
declared  that  they  arc  "  open  to  improvement  from  every  quarter,  so  long 
as  such  alterations  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  fundamental  princi- 
ples, or  impede  the  great  object  of  all  their  cfibrts — the  imparting  of  relig- 
ious truth  through  the  medium  of  the  Bible  alone.*'  Indeed,  the  com- 
mittee have  generally  been  considerable  in  advance  of  their  own  public 
of  subscribers,  and  yet  more  of  the  public  at  large,  in  their  views  of  the 
extent  to  which  popular  education  ought  to  be  carried.  The  prevalent 
dread  of  the  children  of  the  poor  learning  too  much  compelled  them,  so 
late  as  1820,  to  mention  their  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  geometry,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
merely  as  *' rewards  to  diligence  in  the  higher  classes."  In  1831,  they 
mention  the  successful  extension  of  the  interrogative  system,  though  still 
solely  on  the  text  of  Scripture;  and  it  was  not  until  1839  that  three  sec- 
ular lesson  books,  to  which  a  fourth  shortly  succeeded  (all  prepared  by 
the  officers  of  the  Society,)  were  brought  into  daily  use  in  the  scbool8| 
under  careful  ezpUnation  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
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"Of  late  years,"  says  the  Report  of  1841,  "public  attention  having 
been  much  more  powerfully  directed  than  heretofore  to  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  and  the  various  systems  pursued  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe  having  been  prominently  brought  for- 
ward and  recommended  to  notice,  public  opinion  has  considerably 
advanced ;  and  those  who  once  shrank  from  imparting  any  thing  beyond 
the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  have  gradually  become  willing  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  a 
mach  more  enlarged  course  of  instruction.  It  has  been  the  constant  wish 
of  the  committee  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  this  favora- 
ble movement ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  always  felt  it  right  to  keep 
the  school  somewhat  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  Courses  of  geog- 
raphy and  astronomy,  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  drawing 
as  applied  to  illustrations  of  natural  history,  mechanical  inventions,  and 
architecture,  geometry,  singing,  and  mental  arithmetic  as  applied  to  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  have,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  been 
added ;  and  most  of  these  have  for  some  years  formed  part  of  the  regular 
plan  of  school  instruction."  Class-rooms,  with  galleries  for  simultaneous 
teaching,  had  been  provided  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when,  in  May, 
1841,  **  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  passed  a 
resolation  urging  the  committee,  in  common  with  the  heads  of  other 
similar  institutions,  to  make  the  subject  of  humanity  toward  the  inferior 
orders  of  creation  a  special  subject  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  a  depu- 
tadbn  from  that  Society  was  as  much  surprised  as  gratified  to  find  that 
special  simultaneous  lessons  on  this  particular  branch  of  Christian  duty 
were  regularly  imparted." 

It  wjis  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution  that  its  nor- 
mal establishment  became  yet  more  important  than  its  model  schools. 
The  first  plan  devised  by  the  Society  to  raise  up  teachers  was  precisely 
that  which  is  now  so  generally  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  viz., 
to  select  promising  youths  from  the  schools,  and  to  retain  them  under  a 
course  of  instruction  for  two,  three,  or  more  years.  In  1818,  44  teachers 
were  trained,  and  subsequently  recommended  to  schools;  in  1828  the 
number  had  increased  to  87;  in  1838  it  amounted  to  183;  and  it  has 
since  considerably  fncreascd. 

Nevertheless,  adds  the  Report  of  1835,  the  language  of  an  American 
Report  applies  but  too  extensively  to  ourselves,  that  "  the  demand  is  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  for  competent  teachers  at  any  price,  but  for  cheap 
teachers  of  any  qualifications."  And  that  of  the  following  year  states, 
that  while  the  standard  of  qualification  is  ever}'  year  rising,  and  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  as  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  persons  will  offer  for  the  work. 
Already  a  verj'  serious  difficulty  is  felt  in  obtaining  individuals  who  are 
themselves  sufficiently  well  instructed  to  justify  the  hope  that,  with  the 
lew  months*  training  they  receive  at  the  model  school,  they  will  prove 
really  efficient  teachers.  This  difficulty  may  be  expected  to  increase 
nUhflr  than  to  diminish ;  and  unless  means  are  provided  lot  educatvag 
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persons  in  humble  life  specially  for  this  important  employment,  it  will  be 
found  seriously  to  embarrass  the  future  operations  of  those  who  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  establishment  of  schools. 

Public  opinion  in  favor  of  popular  education,  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  itself  had  been  a  principal  means  of  cultivating, 
justified  Parliament  in  making  annual  grants  for  its  advancement  and 
extension.  In  1833  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
obtained  a  grant  of  £20,000,  which  was  assigned  to  this  and  the  National 
Society,  to  aid  parties  acting  in  connection  with  them  respectively.  In 
1839  the  Committee  of  Priv}'  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  and  to 
that  body  was  assigned  the  right  and  duty  of  inspecting  all  schools  which 
should  be  aided  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant 

In  1839  the  Society  decided  to  appropriate  the  £10,000  (which  had 
been  received  but  not  used,)  for  the  erection  of  two  normal  schools,  in 
connection  with  the  existing  model  schools  in  Borough  Road.  These 
schools  were  completed  in  184-2,  at  an  expense  of  £21,433  7«.  9d,  de- 
frayed by  £5,000  from  Government,  £1,000  from  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, £14,716  109.  lOd.  from  the  friends  of  the  institution  generally, 
£276  15^^.,  an  offering  from  British  School  teachers  who  had  been  trained 
in  it,  and  the  remaining  £440  1«.  lid.  from  the  sale  of  old  materials. 

In  1859  the  Society  decided  to  erect  a  new  normal  school  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,  which  was  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn  of 
1860. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  promotes  the  **  education  of 
the  laboring  and  manufacturing  classes,"  and,  we  may  add,  the  great 
**  middle  class  "  of  England  by — 

1.  Its  Central  Normal  School  for  the  professional  training  and  im- 
provement of  teachers. 

2.  Its  Model  Schools,  for  the  illustration  of  methods,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  maintaining  good  public  schools,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  class. 

8.  Its  officers  for  correspondence,  conference,  organization  and  in- 
spection. 

4.  Its  depository  for  the  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  books,  slates,  and 
other  school  articles. 

5.  Its  grants  of  school  material  to  aid  in  the  outfit  of  a  new  schooL 

6.  Its  union  of  good  men,  of  all  parties  and  many  sects,  in  a  conuncii 
cause. 


V.   PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

m  TBB   MODEL  fCROOLS  OF  THE   BRITMH  AND   rOREIGN  SCHOOL  lOCirnr.* 
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Section  1. — School  Fittings, 

1.  The  form  of  room  beet  adapted  to  the  working  of  the  British  System  is 
ttat  of  a  parallelogram,  its  proportion  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  its 
area.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  a  raised  platform  should  be  erected,  from 
wliich  the  master  can  overlook  the  operations  of  the  whole  school  when  neces- 
fltiy,  and  conduct  the  changes. 

nie  ground  space  should  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  n^rest  the  plat- 
fixm  being  left  clear  for  draft  work ;  the  next  portion  fitted  with  writing  desks; 
and  the  upper  part  having  a  gallery  or  galleries  for  collective  lessons. 

The  windows  should  be  in  tlie  roo(^  or  elevated  at  least  six  feet  from  the 
groimd.  A  strip  of  blackboard  should  be  fixed  on  tlie  walls  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  should  run  up  each  side  of  tlie  school-room  as  far  as  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  gallery  division. 

The  desks  and  gallery  should  be  so  arranged  that,  when  the  pupils  are  seated, 
eadi  one  may  face  the  platform.  Behind  the  platform  a  class-room  may  be 
erected,  fitted  with  a  gallery  capable  of  seatiag  one  section  of  the  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  model  and  trial  lessons.  This  gallery  may  also  be  fitted  with 
broad  desks,  so  as  to  be  useful  for  drawing  classes. 

S.  If  a  school  be  purely  monitorial,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
Btmctaon  should  go  on  in  one  large  room,  so  fitted  up  as  to  allow  the  master  to 
exercise  constant  oversight  over  all  its  details.  When,  however,  responsible 
and  efficient  assistants  are  engaged,  it  will  be  found  much  better  to  make  such 
a  subdivision  of  tho  school  into  separate  compartments  ns  shall  isolate  each 
class  and  its  teacher  from  the  rest,  and  thus  preserve  tliom  from  interruption. 
In  order  to  secure  this  advantage  without  interfering  with  the  master's  powers 
of  exercising  general  superijitendence,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  divide  the  sev- 
eral dasses  from  one  another  during  the  hours  of  teaching  by  means  of  curtams, 
so  suspended  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  or  shifted  whenever  the  teacher 
requires  to  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole. 

3.  As  the  work  of  a  school  is  all  performed  by  tho  children  either  when 
atanding  in  semicircular  drafts,  or  sitting  in  desks  for  writing,  or  arranged  in  a 
gallery  for  simultaneous  instruction,  tho  most  natural  and  obvious  arrangement 
for  a  school  is  that  of  a  triple  division,  the  first  portion  being  an  open  area,  tho 
second  fitted  with  writing-desks,  and  tho  third  with  a  gallery.  The  Model 
Schools  of  tlie  society  have  recently  been  reorganized  on  this  principle. 

The  open  space  nearest  to  the  pkitform  is  intended  for  classes  when  standing  \ 
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it  should  be  measured  off  accurately  into  equal  portions,  and  the  lines  indica- 
ting the  forma  of  the  draft  stations  should  be  carefully  marked.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  grooves  in  the  floor,  or  by  iron  wire  let  into  it.  A  strong  box 
should  be  provided  for  each  of  these  drafts,  which  may  serve  both  to  contain 
the  books  and  slates,  and  to  furnish  a  seat  for  tlie  teacher.  Each  class  should 
also  have  a  blackboard.  For  those  classes  which  do  not  face  tlie  wall,  and 
for  the  galleries,  it  will  bo  well  to  mount  the  blackboard  on  a  movable  easel. 

The  forms  and  desks  in  the  second  or  middle  section  of  the  room  must  be 
fixed  firmly  in  the  ground ;  the  legs  or  supports,  if  of  wood,  should  be  six 
inches  broad  and  two  inches  thick ;  but  cast-iron  legs  are  preferable,  as  they 
support  the  desk -board  with  equal  firmness,  occupy  less  room,  and  have  a 
much  neater  appearance ;  their  number,  of  course,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  forms.  A  form  twenty  feet  long  will  require  five.  The  comers 
of  the  desks  and  forms  should  be  rounded,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not 
hurt  themselves. 

Desks  and  forms  are  occasionally  so  coupled  together  as  to  form  one  mova- 
ble block.  When  well  and  firmly  made,  they  will  be  found  to  stand  almost  as 
steadily  as  fixed  desks.  Though  somewhat  more  expensive,  this  plan  will  bo 
found  advantageous  in  coses  where  it  is  desired,  either  for  Sunday-school  or 
otlier  purposes,  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room,  or  economize  its 
space.  As  a  general  rule,  the  room  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  seven 
square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  intended  to  be  accommodated.  Schools  are 
often  inconveniently  and  unhealthily  crowded  when  the  number  of  children 
exceeds  this  proportion. 

4.  The  space  or  pa.ssage  l>ctween  a  form  and  the  next  desk  sliould  be  one 
foot  six  inches ;  the  horizontal  space  between  a  desk  and  its  form  three  inches ; 
the  breadth  of  a  desk  twelve  inches ;  the  breadth  of  a  form  six  inches ;  the 
bight  of  a  desk  twenty-eight  inches ;  and  the  bight  of  a  form  sixteen  inches. 
Kvery  child  being  seated  upon  liis  form,  occupies  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  in 
length  of  the  desk.  When  semicircular  classes  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
room,  the  passage  between  the  walls  and  the  ends  of  the  forms  and  desks 
should  be  eight  feet. 

Flat  desks  have  been  found  to  be  on  the  whole  more  convenient  than  those 
with  an  inclined  surface.  No  beading  is  then  required,  to  interfere  with  the 
convenience  of  the  writer's  arm.  When  the  desks  are  arranged  in  groups,  the 
passage  between  their  extremities  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  in  width. 
Inkstands  should  be  sunk  in  the  desks,  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  well 
covered.  A  long  sliding  strip  of  wood,  of  the  same  length  as  the  desk,  will 
often  do  this  more  effectually  tlian  separate  lids. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  more  than  fifty  children  sliould  be  seated  on  a  gallery 
at  tlie  same  time.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  even  this  number  can  be  taught 
collectively  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  As  a  general  rule,  forty  is  m 
sufficiently  large  number  to  be  placed  under  simultaneous  instruction  in  thia 
way. 

In  constructing  a  gallery,  space  may  l>e  economized  by  making  each  step 
seven  inches  high,  and  placing  upon  it  a  seat  rising  five  or  six  inches  above. 
The  feet  of  the  children  are  then  placed  wider  the  seat  in  front  of  them.  When 
the  same  plank  serves  both  for  a  step  and  a  seat,  more  space  is  required,  and 
much  dirt  is  occasioned. 

5.  It  ia  highly  desirable,  even  if  the  school  be  not  very  large,  that  thers 
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dionld  be  space  enough  for  a  play-ground  or  yard,  in  which  the  children  may 
usemble  before  they  go  into  sclioolf  or  during  the  honra  of  reoreation.  Tlio 
loil  of  this  yard  should  be  of  gravel  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  It  should  be 
jendoeed  by  a  wall  of  suitable  hightf  and  have  a  communication  from  the  street, 
without  pa^ssing  through  the  school-room.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  supply  of 
Ihith  water,  either  from  a  pump  or  cask,  with  conveniences  for  the  children  to 
wash  their  hands  and  faces. 

It  is  also  desirable,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  that  one  side  of  the 
yard  be  furnished  with  scats,  and  a  part  covered,  in  order  to  protect  the  children 
from  inclemency  of  weather. 

W]|pe  there  is  sufficient  ground,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  out  some  of  it  as 
littlo  flower-beds  with  borders.  In  well-disciplined  schools  these  will  not  be 
iigorcd  by  trampling  or  neglect,  and  they  furnish  a  good  exercise  in  self- 
reatraint  for  the  children,  besides  a  test  of  the  general  moral  influence  in  favor 
of  order  and  neatness  existing  in  the  school. 

Apparatus  for  encouraging  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  play-grounds  of  bojrs' 
Schools  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost,  and  is  a  very  desutible  appendage  to  a 
tchooL  The  simplest  and  most  approved  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  a  cir- 
cular swing,  consisting  of  an  upright  pole  about  fifleen  feet  high,  with  a  hori- 
aontal  wheel  at  the  top,  to  which  five  or  six  ropes  are  attached.  This  is  an 
excellent  method  of  promoting  healthy  muscular  exertion. 

Secthn  2. — Sections  and  Drafia. 

6.  A  large  scliool  should  be  divided  into  sections,  containing  as  nearly  as 
possible  filly  pupils  each ;  each  section  should  be  divided  into  drafts,  containing 
fh>m  ten  to  fifteen  pupils ;  and  the  children  in  each  section  should  continue 
there  for  every  study  until  promoted  to  the  next  A  child  should  not  be  in 
one  section  for  arithmetic,  and  in  another  for  writing  or  reading,  but  should 
continue  in  the  same  section  for  all  his  studies. 

But  although  a  diild  sliould  remain  in  the  same  section,  and  thus  be  under 
the  care  of^the  same  pupil  teacher,  or  elder  monitor,  until  permanently  promo- 
ted, he  ne^Ki  not  be  in  the  same  drafl  of  that  section  for  every  study.  If  the 
lection  bo  divided  into  four  drafts,  he  may  happen  to  be  in  the  first  for  cipher- 
ing, in  the  fourth  for  reading,  or  in  tlic  second  for  writing,  and  so  on  for  the 
rest.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that,  as  &r  as  possible,  his  progress  from  drall 
to  draft  should  be  uniform,  for  every  exercise  carried  on  in  the  section. 

7.  As  the  basis  of  the  above  clansification,  the  degree  of  attainment  in  read- 
img  may  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  section  to  which  any  child  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  school  belongs ;  and  skill  in  arithmetic  may  determine  position  in 
tlie  upper.  While  the  children  are  only  able  to  read  the  Daily  Lcsscm  Books, 
Kofl.  I.  and  II.,  and  the  sequel,  the  diflercnco  in  their  skill  in  reading  is  more 
marked  than  in  arithmetic;  but  when  they  commence  reading  the  Daily  Lesson 
Book,  No.  III.,  the  difference  of  their  skill  in  the  latter  study  is  more  easily 
ascertained  than  in  reading. 

Section  3. — Classification  for  Beading. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  registering  progress  in  reading,  the  school  is  divided 
into  BIX  classes.    The  following  are  the  attainments  and  lessons  of  each  class : — 

(a.)  The  alphabet,  and  easy  words  of  two  and  three  letters.  LeoBon  Book^ 
STa  L,  II.  8  to  16,  induaiye. 
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(6.)  Words  of  one  syllable.    Lesson  Book,  No.  I.,  p.  15  to  45,  indusiTe. 
(c)  Words  of  two  and  three  syllables.    Lesson  Book,  No.  IL 
(A)  Words  of  three  and  four  syllables.     Sequel  to  Lesson  Book,  No.  II. 
(e.)  Words  of  four  syllables.    Lesson  Book,  No.  III.,  and  Scripture  Selections 
(/.)  Any  kind  of  reading.    Lesson  Book,  No.  lY.,  and  tlie  Bible. 

9.  In  a  large  school  each  of  those  classes  might  form  a  section^  while  in  very 
small  ones  a  section  will  include  several  classes. 

In  each  section  dafiniie  lessons  should  bo  taught  In  the  junior  divisions  of 
the  central  schools  all  the  lessons  of  the  Lesson  Books,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  Sequel, 
are  divided  into  portions  for  a  fortnight's  reading,  and  in  each  section  every 
such  portion  is  taught  at  a  different  draft  station.  Tlius,  all  the  les^ns  in 
these  books  are  taught  witliin  the  fortnight  to  different  drafls  of  boys. 

The  reading  books,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.,  are  then  divided  amongst  the  sections 
of  tho  upper  school,  so  that  each  section  has  a  distinct  portion,  which  lasts  three 
months ;  the  whole  section  reading  tho  same  lesson  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
done  that  the  superintendent  of  the  section  may  put  the  boys  together  on  tlie 
gallery  for  a  general  analysis  of  the  lesson,  alter  it  has  been  read  and  explained 
in  draAs. 

10.  The  plan  of  reading  is  so  arranged  as  in  most  cases  to  allow  two  days 
for  tho  reading  and  study  of  one  lesson.  In  small  schools  so  many  lessons  can 
not,  of  course,  be  proceeding  at  tho  same  time ;  but  the  principle  should  every 
where  be  foUowed  out  of  dividing  the  lesson  books  into  such  portions  as  can 
be  taught  in  a  given  time,  and  having  the  same  portion  always  taught  in  the 
same  section.  Every  day  should  have  its  appointed  lesson,  and  every  lesson 
sliould  be  carefully  read,  and  thoroughly  analyzed  and  explained. 

Section  4. —  ClassificaiUm  for  Writing. 

11.  For  writing  a  different  classification  is  followed.  The  sectional  division 
(of  tifty  pupils  each)  is  here  retained.  The  children  of  the  lowest  sections  are 
employed  on  s!ate,  with  pieces  of  slate-pencil  inserted  in  pencil-holders.  Tlie 
position  of  tlie  body  and  hand,  the  forms  of  letters,  and  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  writing,  ai*e  thus  taught  before  the  expense  of  writing  on  paper  is  in- 
curred. Children  should  not,  however,  bo  kept  from  copy-books  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  additional  trouble  entailed  by  tho  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  copy-book,  is  more  than  repaid  by  tho  better  means  of  training  and  im- 
provement which  they  afford. 

12.  Each  section  is  divided  according  to  the  number  of  desks  allotted  to  its 
use  during  this  exercise.  Thus,  if  five  desks,  accommodating  ten  boys  ea<.'b, 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  the  ten  best  writers  would  sit  in  tlie  front 
or  first  desk,  the  ten  next  best  in  the  second  desk,  and  so  for  the  rest. 

Tlie  copy-bo(/ks  of  each  section,  when  not  in  use,  should  eitlier  be  kept  in  a 
small  box,  containing  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  desks  in  tho  section,  or 
they  should  be  tied  up  between  two  stout  boards,  somewhat  longer  and  broader 
than  tho  books  themselves.  In  this  case  pieces  of  pasteboard  may  be  used  to 
separate  the  books  belonging  to  the  different  desks.  In  everj-  instance  the 
copy-books  of  each  section  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  every 
other. 

Section  6. — Classification  for  Arithmetic 

18.    For  arithmetic  the  school  is  divided  into  ten  classes 

Ibe  /n<  dbm  it  engaged  in  receiving  Icaons  on  the  flrrt  ideas  of  nuniber, 
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tod  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  illustrated  by  the  ball-frame,  mar- 
bles, peas,  and  other  familiar  objects.  The  use  of  figures,  both  Arabic  and 
Roman,  is  also  explained,  and  the  children  are  lurther  occupied,  when  in  drafts 
or  St  writing  desks,  in  acquiring  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  tables  or  in 
writing  down  figures  neatiy. 

14,  The  otherntn«  classes  in  arithmetic  are  formed  according  to  progress; 
ettdi  rvky  simple  and  compound,  requiring  a  distmct  class ;  and  each  class 
spending  pari  of  its  time  in  recapitulating  the  work  of  the  classes  below.  The 
tenth  class  is  made  up  of  all  who  have  passed  what  are  commonly  called  tliA 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  applied  to  weights  and  measures. 

16.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class  will  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  number  in  the  school  For  example,  in  a  school  containing  200  children, 
and  forming  four  sections  of  50  eacli,  the  highest  section  would  probably  con- 
tain all  the  boys  in  the  tenth  or  highest  class  of  arithmetic,  and  the  lowest 
might  form  tlie  first  class.  The  second  and  third  sections  would  then  be  com- 
posed of  children  engaged  ui  studymg  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  sunple 
and  compound. 

The  teacher  should  never  fail  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  study,  providing  for 
carefiil  attention  to  eaeh  operation  in  its  proper  place,  and  for  recapitulation. 
In  most  cases  the  first  class,  besides  going  through  the  work  set  down  for  them, 
would  find  time  to  go  through  a  preUminary  course  of  practice  on  the  first 
nlei,  where  the  principles  given  would  be  exemplified  by  themselves  on  their 
own  slates  by  very  simple  and  familiar  illustrations. 

Section  6. — Classification  for  other  Studies. 

16.  When  the  children  have  been  carefully  separated  into  sections  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  teaching  and  moral  superintendence,  and  again  B;^bdivi- 
ded  into  drafts  according  to  their  skill  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but 
fittle  further  subdivision  will  be  necessary  for  other  studies.  The  sectional  di- 
vision will,  of  course,  do  for  every  subject  taught  collectively,  that  ISj  to  the 
BscUon  00  a  whole ;  the  reading  drafts  will  8er\'e  for  spelling,  derivation,  gram- 
mar, and  geography ;  tlic  arithmetic  drafts  for  mental  arithmetic  and  tables; 
and  the  writing  subdivisions,  for  all  exercises  carried  on  in  the  desks. 

17.  If  a  child  is  found  whose  reading  quahfies  him  for  the  Viird  draft  in  tlio 
section,  while  his  knowledge  of  grammar  renders  him  fit  only  for  the  second^  it 
will  be  easy  to  moke  him  for  a  time  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  by  kee})- 
ing  him  in  the  second  draft  while  grammar  is  being  studied ;  or,  whicli  will 
genenilly  be  preferable,  by  putting  him  in  the  second  draft  for  reading  also, 
until  he  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  promotion  in  grammar. 

IL   AGEKCY  EMPLOYED. 

Section  1. — Pupil  Teachers. 

1.  Bach  section  of  the  Borough  Road  School  is  placed  under  the  core  of  a 
papil  teacher,  who  is  expected  to  marshal  his  children  in  order,  before  entering 
the  school-room,  and  to  lead  them  quietly  to  their  places.  Ue  is  a'lso  consid- 
ered responsible  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  children  in  his 
section,  their  general  order  and  cleanliness,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
He  keeps  a  roll-book,  in  which  he  marks  tlie  daily  attendance  of  his  children ; 

them  as  to  their  advancement  at  stated  periods :  and  looommfetkdA  XXi^ 
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most  proficient  for  promotion,  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  next  higher  section  of 
the  school.  These  children  are  agjiin  examined  by  the  pupil  teacher  of  the 
section  to  which  thej  have  been  advanced^  and  any  unsuitable  promotions  are 
reported  to  the  head  master.  The  elder  pupil  teachers  take  their  turn  in  con- 
ducting the  changes  of  the  school,  and  in  its  general  superintendence. 

2.  An  hour  and  a  half  is  devoted  out  of  the  regular  school  hours  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupil  teachers  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
qualify  them  to  pass  the  annual  examination  by  Uer  Majesty's  Inspector.  Re- 
gard is  also  had  to  tlio  probabihty  of  their  becoming  candidates  for  Queen's 
sc'holarships ;  and  the  most  promising  among  them  receive  instruction  during 
tlie  llrst  lialf  of  each  year,  so  as  gradually  to  prepare  tliem  for  that  more  ex- 
tended examination. 

The  morjiing  of  each  day,  before  the  school  commences,  is  considered  the 
best  time  for  the  regular  hour  and  a  half's  study,  where  such  a  course  is  prac- 
ticable: if  this  can  not  be  done,  |)art  of  the  time  should  be  taken  (rom  twelve 
to  one  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the  day :  and  the  rest  before  going  home  in  the 
evening.  It  is  desirable  not  to  bring  them  back  to  school  after  once  leaving  it 
for  the  day,  as  such  a  course  interferes  greatly  with  their  time  for  priuaU  study — 
a  habit  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them. 

3.  A  somewhat  different  principle  is  followed  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupil 
teachers  from  that  which  rules  the  teaching  in  the  school.  While  much  is  noc- 
Ctfsarily  done  for  the  children,  by  hriufjing  doxvn  the  lessons  to  the  level  of  their 
mental  capacity,  the  pupil  teachers  are  led  to  do  most  for  themselves.  They 
have  their  text-books  and  home  lesson.s  on  each  particular  subject  of  study,  and 
tl:e  teacher  chielly  busies  himself  in  testing  the  amount  of  labor  which  they 
l:avo  brought  to  bear  on  the  preparation  (5f  their  lessons,  and  the  accuracy  of 
its  results ;  in  removing  their  difliculties ;  in  calling  attention  to  general  princi- 
ples ;  and  in  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  from  his  own 
resources  what  the  text-books  in  use  may  not  contain. 

4.  Besides  the  instruction  just  mentioned,  the  pupil  teachers  have  a  distinct 
coui-so  of  lessons  on  "Method;"  and  another  course,  having  for  its  object  tlic 
supplying  of  information  connected  with  the  regular  lessons  of  the  school,  u:! 
well  as  tlic  mode  of  communicating  it. 

Twice  a  week  also  they  give  what  are  called  "criticism  lessons,''  where  each 
pupil  teacher,  in  tuni,  gives  a  collective  lesson,  or  teaches  a  draft  of  childn*n  in 
tlie  hearing  of  his  follow-teaehers,  and  is  afterward  sul>jected  to  friendly  criti- 
ci.^ia  and  correction.  In  addition  to  this,  a  sketch  of  every  collective  lessen 
given  in  the  school  by  tlie  pupil  teachers  is  previously  prepared,  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  superintendent. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  them  with  all  the  operations  and  lessons 
of  the  school,  and  enabling  them  to  teach  both  the  younger  and  elder  cliildren 
in  it,  they  change  their  sections  ever}'  six  mouths.  By  this  means  they  super- 
intend ever}'  section  of  the  school  during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship. 

G.  It  has  been  mentioneil  that  the  elder  pupil  teachers  take  tiieir  tarn  in 
superintending  the  school:  the  duties  are — 

(3)  To  sec  that  the  school  bell  is  rung  five  minutes  before  each  scliool  time. 

{h.)  To  preserve  order  while  the  children  are  taking  their  places^  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  school  exercises. 

(< )  To  report  if  any  of  tlie  pupil  teachers  are  not  at  their  posts  st  tbe  v^ 
pointed  time,  or  if  they  leave  tJiem  during  the  school  exercises^ 
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(dL)  To  conduct  the  school  changes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  a  quiet  and 
oiderij  manner. 

(e.)  To  report  if  the  furniture  and  apparatiis  in  use  in  the  sections  are  not 
pat  away  into  their  proper  place  when  done  with,  agreeably  to  the  school 
motto— "a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place." 

(/.)  To  superintend  the  sweeping  of  the  school-room  after  the  children  are 
dismissed,  and  to  prevent  disorder  out  of  school  hours,  either  in  the  school- 
room or  play-ground. 

Section  2. — Monitors. 

7.  Schools  established  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
were  formerly  distinguished  by  their  adoption  of  a  plan,  sometimes  denomina- 
ted the  muiiuU,  and  sometimes  the  monitoriaij  system. 

The  collective  method  of  instruction  has  long  been  engrafted  on  this  system ; 
and  for  some  years  pupil  teachers,  apprenticed  by  the  government,  have  assisted 
in  the  central  school,  as  in  many  others,  in  giving  enlarged  development  to  the 
education  afforded.  In  other  schools  elder  boys  are  retained  by  the  committees 
for  a  year  or  two  with  a  small  stipend,  and  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  places 
of  those  more  regularly  apprenticed. 

Still  the  use  of  monitors  is  not  abandoned.  When  combined  with  collective 
teaching  by  the  master  and  pupil  teachers,  and  with  8U|)erintendence  and 
training  by  the  same  agency,  it  may  bo  made  very  valuable.  To  show  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  the  insuperable  difficulties  with  wliich  the  teacher 
of  a  large  school  is  beset  when  first  entering  on  his  office,  and  then  to  see  how 
well  he  may  overcome  the  whole  by  a  judicious  use  of  monitors. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  to  secure  perfect  quietness  and  attention  in  such  circum- 
stances, before  any  address  is  made  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  eyes  and 
voice  of  a  single  person,  even  after  long  practice,  are  scarcely  sufficicfht.  But 
granting  that  a  single  teacher  may  have  the  whole  of  his  scholars  brought  into 
prompt  compliance  with  distinctly  expressed  orders  given  to  tho  whole ;  yet 
when,  in  addition  to  the  silence  and  attention  of  a  minute  or  two,  that  of  an 
hour  is  required,  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  keeping  every  mind  among  them 
interested  in  the  subject  on  which  ho  is  addressing  them,  could  command  atten- 
tion, or  restrain  noise. 

Bat  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  address  a  large  number  of  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  different  degrees  of  acquirement,  so  as  to  bo  intelligible  to  all, 
interesting  to  all,  and  instructive  to  all,  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  lessons  given  to 
the  oldest,  including  tho  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  clothed,  and  the  ideas 
themselves,  would  exceed  the  comprehension  of  tho  younger  children;  and  no 
sooner  should  ho  turn  to  address  himself  to  these,  than  the  others  would  per- 
oeive  ho  was  dwelling  on  matters  with  which  they  were  quite  familiar,  and  was 
osfaig  language  too  childish  to  merit  their  attention. 

By  a  careful  arrangement,  however,  of  the  school  into  sections  and  dralYs,  ad- 
justed according  to  the  relative  acquirements  of  the  scholars,  and  by  appointing 
over  each  a  pupil  teacher  or  elder  boy,  assisted  by  monitors  chosen  from  their 
own  number,  the  master  at  once  secures  closer  inspection,  and  makes  it  possible 
fbr  tU  to  be  addressed  at  the  same  time  on  the  subjects,  and  in  tho  manner  and 
langoage  best  adapted  to  the  actual  progress  of  each. 

9.  So  far  a  manifest  advantage  is  secured.  But  it  may  bo  objected  that 
monitoni,  being  but  children,  must,  as  teachers,  be  very  unequal  Vo  a^\]\\&\  «3eA 
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moreover,  that  while  thus  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  others,  they  most  be 
losing  ground  themselves.  Both  objections  are  very  natural,  but  admit  of  the 
most  satisfactory  refutation.  In  the  first  place,  children,  while  thus  acting  the 
part  of  subordinate  teachers,  feel  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  of  the  com* 
parative  importance  assigned  to  them,  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  anxious  to 
perform  their  parts  well,  and  readily  to  adopt  the  reconmiendations.  and  follow 
the  injunctions,  given  by  the  head-master.  Ho  can  also  suspend,  remove,  or 
change  his  mouitors,  as  he  may  think  proper,  without  doing  them  that  personal 
injury,  or  provoking  tliat  personal  resentment,  which  would  probably  result  from 
the  exercise  of  a  like  freedom  toward  older  and  less  dependent  assistants. 

Besides  which,  children  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  efficient  instructors 
of  companions  less  advanced  than  tliemselves.  The  lessons  they  teach,  even 
the  very  simplest,  and  on  that  account  to  adults  the  most  uninteresting,  having 
been  learnt  by  themselves  but  a  short  time  before,  and  thereby  still  retaining 
somewhat  of  the  interest  of  novelt}*^,  are  communicated  to  others  with  more 
zest  than  adults  can  possibly  feel. 

For  the  same  reason,  monitors  can  sympathize  far  more  readily  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  pupils,  having  but  just  emerged  from  those  difficulties  them- 
selves; and  in  their  explanations,  all  their  ideas  and  expressions  are  not  only 
more  directly  addressed  to  the  precise  perplexity  which  has  made  expkination 
necessary,  but  are  those,  also,  of  personfe  of  the  same  rank  and  habits,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  age  with  the  children  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  in  same 
respects,  therefore,  monitors  are  well  fitted  to  be  the  agents  in  communicating 
instruction ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  merely  useAil,  but, 
with  tlie  scanty  fands  allotted  to  public  schools,  absolutely  necessary. 

10.  To  the  other  objecrtion,  that  monitors,  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  must, 
as  scholars,  be  either  stationary  or  retrograde,  it  may  bo  answered,  first,  that 
they  are  so  engaged  only  during  a  part  of  the  school  time.  Accordingly,  whUe 
the  latter  are  engaged  in  other  exercises,  and  superintended  by  the  pupil  teach- 
ers, the  former  may  bo  collected  as  a  class  by  themselves,  receiving  from  the 
teacher  instructions  which  they  of  the  whole  school  are  best  prepared  to  meet, 
because,  in  respect  of  knowledge,  they  most  nearly  approach  him.  In  the 
second  place,  while  teaching  others  what  they  themselves  best  know,  they  are 
familiarizing  their  minds  more  and  more  with  these  past  acquisitions;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  them  are  learning  the  practice  of  many  ex- 
cellent virtues.  The  system  hence  embraces  a  wider  field,  both  for  the  observa- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  moral  practice,  and  for  tlie  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

But  the  probability  that  monitors  will  derive  any  positive  moral  improvement 
from  the  discharge  of  their  duties  must,  of  course,  very  much  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  head-master  exercises  his  general  superintendence.  IC  in 
consequence  of  the  Divine  blessing  attending  his  iiisdom  and  care,  these  youtlis 
should  acquire  some  practice  in  the  virtues  of  fidelity  to  their  trust,  and  of 
patience,  good  temper,  and  strict  impartiality  toward  their  inferiors,  may  we  not 
indulge  the  hope  that  many  of  them  will  bo  enabled  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
these  valuable  qualities  throughout  their  future  lives  ? 

11.  The  selection  and  training  of  these  agents  is,  therefore,  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  teacher's  duties,  requiring  tlio  exercise  of  all  the  skill,  judgment, 
and  information  he  possesses.  A  master  should  be  constantly  looking  out  for 
•och  boys  as  may,  by  means  of  his  training,  become  qualified  for  moniton.    Rb 
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ihonld  endeayor  to  discoyer  what  particular  offices  in  the  school  they  are  most 
suited  to  fill,  keep  a  memorandum  of  their  names,  and  note  the  duties  which  he 
conoeiyes  they  may  be  competent  to  dischargre.  He  then,  aided  by  his  pupil 
teadiers,  should  instruct  them  in  all  their  personal  and  relative  duties,  insist  on 
lubordlnation  to  their  superiors,  explain  to  them  the  necessity  of  such  subordin- 
atioD,  and  impress  the  importance  of  the  charge  they  have  undertaken.  He 
should  encourage  kindness  and  good-will  toward  the  boys  whom  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  direct,  and  ho  should  show  them  the  necessity  of  tlie  strictest  impar- 
tiality  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties.  Much  time  should  be  also  devoted 
to  their  instruction,  particularly  in  the  art  of  questioning. 

12.  Two  sets  of  monitore  are  needed  in  schools  where  this  af^ncy  alone  is 
secured,  in  order  tliat  one  set  may  be  engaged  in  teaching,  wiille  those  com- 
posing the  other  are  cither  at  work  as  pupils  in  their  respective  stations,  or 
bAing  trained  for  the  performance  of  their  monitorial  duties.  Half  an  hour 
evezy  day  should  be  set  apart  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  half  hour  should  bo  taken  at  a  diflerent  time  each  day  of  the  week,  so  that 
the  master  may  never  have  his  attention  drawn  ofi*  from  the  working  of  tlie 
sdiool  during  the  same  exercise  more  than  once  in  each  week. 

13.  In  selecting  these  agents  the  master  should  have  respect  not  only  to  gen- 
eral intelligence,  but  to  cleanliness  of  person,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  good  moral 
habits.  He  should  also  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  secure  their 
attachment  to  liimself^  so  that  their  service  may  be  one  of  anection,  and  not  of 
constraint  or  fear.  When  a  sufficient  number  has  been  chosen,  the  master 
should  proceed  to  train  them — 

first  In  the  maintenance  of  order  in  their  drafts,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
kindness  and  impartiahty  toward  their  children. 

Second.  In  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  in  which  they  take  a 
pdrt 

14.  An  important  inquiry,  often  made,  is.  How  should  they  be  trained?  The 
following  plans,  amongst  others,  may  be  adopted : — 

(a.)  The  master  should  sometimes  call  them  together,  explain  tbeir  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  notice,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  wliatevcr  may  have 
occurred  during  the  performance  of  their  duties;  adminibtering,  ut  tho  samo 
time^  either  praise  or  censure,  as  the  cases  may  require. 

(5.)  He  should  take  classes  before  them  in  different  subjects  as  a  model  for 
their  imitation;  directing  their  attention  to  the  points  which  he  wishes  most 
particularly  to  notice. 

(c)  He  should  give  them  short  lessons  or  lectures  on  tho  rules  for  preserving 
order,  and  for  the  right  use  of  the  methods  of  explanation,  interrogation,  and 
ellipsis.  It  is  a  useful  variation  of  this  exercise  to  get  the  monitors  to  write 
short  essays  on  these  subjects,  the  master  collecting  them  afterward,  and  point- 
ing out  errors  or  omissions  to  the  assembled  class. 

(d)  He  may  fonn  the  monitors  into  a  class,  and  having  selected  a  lesson,  re- 
quire the  monitor  who  has  to  teach  that  particular  lesson  to  give  it  to  the  moni- 
tera  just  as  he  would  teach  it  to  his  own  draft.  As  tho  lesson  proceeds,  tho 
master  may  occasionally  stop  the  teaching,  and  say  to  tho  rest,  "Is  that  what 
you  would  have  said?"  "How  would  you  have  brought  out  that  fact  without 
teUingit?"  Ac.* 

*The  point  th«  tf-acher  should  aim  at  i*  not  mf-r^ly  Ihnt  of  supply  mK'uifurmAVtvm >o«\,\\w- 
inf  tbc  leiM>n  given  just  as  he  wishes  it  to  be  (aught  to  tita  buya.    By  U\\a  repcDltd  \x%Vcutk4 
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(e.)  Let  one  of  the  monitors  take  a  draft  of  children  on  any  lesson  he  will 
afterwards  have  to  teach,  the  rest  of  the  monitors  being  provided  with  paper  or 
slates,  on  which  they  should  write  criticisms  on  the  manner  of  giving  the  les- 
son. After  the  lesson  is  over,  and  the  draft  sent  away,  these  criticisms  should 
be  read  over  by  those  who  have  written  them,  the  master  taking  care  to  have 
morits  noticed  as  well  as  defects,  and  adding  such  observations  as  may  appear 
necessary. 

(/.)  Assemble  the  monitors  in  class,  and  let  them  mutually  question  each 
other  on  the  rules  for  preserving  order,  and  on  methods  of  teaching,  or  on  a  les- 
son appointed  for  this  exercise  some  few  days  previously. 

{g.)  Let  them  take  home  the  lessons  they  are  to  teach  in  their  drafts  the  next 
da}',  and  write  the  explanations  and  questions  on  them  which  they  intend  to 
use  while  teaching,  before  tlie  lesson  is  given ;  and  let  these  preparations  be  ex- 
amined and  criticised  by  the  master  in  presence  of  the  assembled  monitors.  This 
and  several  of  the  preceding  methods  are  valuable  as  exercises  on  spelling  and 
composition. 

(h.)  The  master  should  frequently  listen  to  the  monitors  while  actually  teach- 
ing in  their  drafts,  making  entries  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  These  notes 
should  be  read  and  made  the  subject  of  comment  at  tlie  next  meeting  of  the 
monitors'  class.  Where  pupil  teachers  are  engaged  in  addition  to  monitors,  one 
of  these  youths  should  always  bo  present  with  the  master  at  the  training  les- 
sons, and  may  soon  be  made  very  useful  in  assisting  to  conduct  them. 

15.  Besides  these  teaching  monitors^  the  most  careful  pupil  m  each  section 
should  be  made  section  monitor;  he  should  be  chosen  and  directed  by  the  pupil 
teacher,  and  his  duties  would  be  to  take  care  of  the  books,  pens,  and  maps, 
belonging  to  his  portion  of  the  school,  and  to  give  out  and  collect  slates,  pens, 
and  book& 

16.  To  get  these  various  duties  performed  cheerfully,  rewards  must  sometimes 
be  griven.  The  instruments  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  are  reward  tickets 
of  nominal  value,  which  are  given  to  deserving  boys  as  a  token  of  their  good 
conduct,  and  withdrawn  whenever  it  is  requisite  to  punish.  The  number 
granted  fer  good,  or  withdrawn  for  inipropor  conduct,  is  necessarily  discretional 

The  general  tendency  of  reward  tickets,  when  judiciously  distributed,  is  to 
prevent  or  correct  fault-s,  which  would  othcr^'ise  require  corporal  punishment 
or  dismission.  They  accomplish,  however,  a  much  n^ore  important  end,  when 
they  excite,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  coilperation  of  the  parents.  Tlie  ac- 
quired ticket  is  cquol  to  a  letter  of  ai)probnti()n  from  the  teacher  to  the  parent, 
and  calls  forth  pniise;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  diminution  in  number,  or 
the  absence  of  any  increase,  excites  inquiry. 

These  tickets  should  be  called  in  at  statod  periods;  the  name,  class,  amount, 
entered  in  a  book ;  and  a  choice  of  prizes,  consisting  of  articles  combining 
utility  with  juvenile  interest,  should  be  purchased,  and  each  one,  in  turn  allowed 
to  select  to  the  amount  of  tickets  he  has  gained. 

17.  Where  rewards  are  given  to  tho  monitors  as  such^  they  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  j^roficiency  which  his  draft  or  class  makes.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
give  the  sanie  amount  of  reward  to  each  monitor,  but  let  tho  better  have  more 


the  mDiitlom  will  be  constantly  improTiiip  -.  their  positire  excellence  dependiof.  howrrer 
upon  the  fltanfUnl  (he  teacher  exhibits  in  hi*  own  teachiitf,  and  upon  the  skill,  and  tndiuCryi 
and  resrarch  he  brinfs  to  bear  in  the  procf-sa.    He  mtii*  bear  Id  mind  that  on  hii  suecca  \m 
tbiM p^rtkubw  depends  very  much  of  the  aflkteney  of  bis  icbool. 
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tban  the  average  amount,  and  the  worse  less.  Thus,  if  the  average  payment  of 
the  reading  draft  monitors  be  2d  a  week,  some  might  receive  for  anj  one  week 
3d,  and  some  only  Id  The  standard  in  reference  to  the  reading  should  be,  the 
ability  to  read  the  assigned  portion  off  readily,  to  spell  and  explain  all  the  words 
oodirring  in  it,  and  to  liavo  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  independent  of  the 
book  or  tabular  lessons.  In  ARirnMEnc,  they  should  readily  work  questions 
given  under  the  rule,  give  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  principles  involved,  and 
Tery  readily  read  off  every  number  operated  on.  In  writing,  advance  must  be 
det^mined  not  merely  by  excellence  of  the  characters  written,  but  also  by  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  book,  viz.,  f^'eedom  from  blots  and  mistakes,  and 
with  the  comers  of  the  book  not  turned  doi^iL  Tliis  clean  and  neat  writing 
should  be  much  insisted  on  by  the  teacher. 

18.  Tliese  rewards,  however,  are  only  the  direct  means  of  encouragement. 
Thoee  of  a  more  indirect  character  are  often,  in  a  good  teacher's  hands,  vastly 
more  influentiaL  Some  of  tlie  chief  of  these  indirect  means  may  be 
mentioned — 

(a.)  The  monitors  should  bo  a  kind  of  upper  class  standing  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  scholars,  and  having  constant  communication  with  both.  The  mas- 
ter should  consult  with  them  on  his  various  plans ;  and,  as  long  as  they  continue 
in  office,  treat  them  with  great  confidence  and  kindness. 

(ff.)  He  should  avail  himself  of  opportunities  to  visit  objects  of  interest,  ac- 
companied by  his  monitors.  In  London,  the  ZoiUogical  Gardens  or  Museum ; 
and  in  the  country,  a  beautiful  view,  a  ruin,  or  any  other  object  ^f  local  interest, 
might  be  taken,  or  an  excursion  for  the  purposes  of  natural  history.  Ho  might 
also  sometimes  join  in  their  si)orts  with  good  effect 

(c.)  The  monitors,  should,  as  such,  have  free  access  to  the  school  library.  The 
desirableness  of  such  a  hbrary,  consisting  of  well-selected  books,  is  obvious; 
it  provides  a  fund  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  instruction  for  the  children,  in- 
terests their  ^parents,  and  tends  to  keep  the  pupils  from  evil  influences  in  the 
atreetB. 

m.    METHODS    OP    INSTRCCTION. 

Section  1. — General  Principles. 

1.  The  first  great  and  leading  principle  of  all  sound  education  is  that  it  is  a 
teacher's  duty  to  pay  more  regard  to  t?ie  formation  of  the  character  of  his  schol- 
ars, than  to  their  success  in  any  or  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  professedly 
taught  With  a  view  to  enlighten  their  judgment,,  and  to  bring  the  rounder  the 
influence  of  right  impressions  with  respect  to  moral  good  and  evil,  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should,  from  the  first,  bo  taujrht 
to  distinguish  between  matters  of  permanent  and  immutable  obligation,  and 
mere  comparative  degrees  of  attention  and  diligence.  Kvery  manifest  infrac- 
tion of  the  Divine  law  ought,  therefore,  to  bo  treated  in  a  very  difiercnt  manner 
from  slowness  in  the  common  school  exercises,  or  even  from  the  petty  misde- 
meanors of  unthinking  and  volatile  minds.  On  occasions  of  the  former  kind, 
teadiers  are  expected  to  show  that  visible  concern  and  sorrow  which  such 
offences  will  undoubtedly  excise  in  everj'  virtuous  mind ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  the  offender,  by  earnest  remonstrances,  to  a  conviction  of  his  sin. 

3.  In  allowing  children  to  enliven  their  school  exertMses  by  piving  and  taking 
plaoeSi  there  seems  to  bo  nothing  inconsistent  with  christian  moni\ft\  \<i(X.^viT^ 
the  aame  pracCKC  admitted  in  matters  of  moral  moht  or  \>\ame^  dQXi^xoM<&  Q.o\i- 
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sequences  might  ensue.  This,  and  every  similar  practice,  ooglit,  tlierefore,  to 
be  avoided,  and  grrcnt  care  sliould,  on  the  other  Jiand,  be  taken  that  no  child  be 
tempted  or  encouraged  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  delf-satisfaction  on  the  occasion 
of  another's  fault. 

3.  Deference  to  partnicd  authority^  united  with  regard  to  parental  asaiatance,  is 
another  important  principle  not  to  bo  lost  sight  of.  Parents  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  their  children ;  and,  however  they  may  occasionally  be  sunk  in 
ijf  noranco  and  vice,  they  seldom  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  their  responsibility,  or 
become  altogether  incapable  of  exercising  authority  to  some  good  purpose ;  so 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  most  beneficial  results  may  be  derived 
from  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  their  claims,  and  a  sedulous  courting  of  their 
assistance.  The  British  system  respects  this  natural  and  important  principle  in 
various  ways.  "While  it  discourages  all  neglect  of  Divine  worship,  it  leaves  to 
the  parents  to  direct  in  what  manner,  and  at  whose  hands,  their  children  shall 
on  that  day  receive  religious  instruction.  Teachers  are  recommended  to  main- 
tain a  constant  conHnunioation  with  parents,  respecting  the  habits  and  prinet- 
pies  of  the  scholars ;  by  which  means  they  may  greatly  improve  the  intiucuco 
of  parental  authonty,  and  also  strengthen  both  that  authority  and  their  own; 
as  their  pupils  will  thus  perceive  that  there  is  a  cordial  cooperation  between 
their  natural  guardians  at  home,  and  the  authorities  they  are  taught  to  respect 
in  school.  The  prescribing  of  home-tasks  presents  another  mode  by  which 
parental  interest  may  be  excited,  and  parental  assistance  engaged. 

4.  Respect  for  tiie  teacher^  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands,  are  princi- 
l)les  which  should  bo  assiduously  cultivated;  but  it  must  be  the  respect  of  dnti- 
ful  a  flection,  not  that  proceeding  from  slavish  submission.  Higher  motives  will, 
doubtless,  grow  up,  as  the  scholars  1)ecomo  better  acquainted  with  a  good 
teacher's  character,  and  more  capable  of  appreciating  qualities  that  command  re- 
8Iicct ;  but,  even  before  they  have  all  advanced  thus  far,  habits  of  prompt 
obedience  must  be  universally  established.  "With  children  whe  are  restless, 
volatile,  and  unused  to  restraint,  mechanical  motions  of  the  body,  as  they  are 
at  once  ea.^ily  understood,  and  readily  i)erformed,  afford  the  best  means  of  in- 
culcating these  habits;  and  no  teachtT  ought  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
brought  every  child  to  sit,  stand,  speak,  or  be  silent,  on  the  instant  of  the  com- 
mand being  given.  Until  this  point  be  gained,  time  is  daily  lost,  not  only  to 
the  careless  and  disobedient,  but  to  the  whole  school;  and  when  habits  of  par- 
tial obedience  have  once  been  tolerated,  the  difticulties  to  be  overcome  are 
greatly  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  will  respect  their  own  au- 
thority, by  never  giving  commands  which  they  do  not  expect  to  be  immediately 
olK^ycd,  nothing  will  be  found  more  easy  than  to  make  obedience  the  general 
an<l  settled  habit  of  the  school. 

5.  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  rc^spect  for  authority,  nor  by  habits  of  obedience, 
alone,  that  British  schools  proi>oso  to  accomplish  their  objects.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  excR-ises  which  mere  authority  may  enforce ;  but,  under  such  a 
course  of  discipline,  intellwtual  improvement  would  be  slow,  and  the  results  on 
tin?  temper  and  character  would  be  worse  than  doubtful.  Happily,  no  sooner  is 
litis,  tlie  first  step  as  it  were,  of  the  teacher's  progress  past,  than  abundant  re- 
sources are  presented  for  securing  a  course  of  occupation,  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable,  which  it  w  the  province  of  system  to  methodize,  and  regulate  to  U»e 
K'st  advantage.  To  a  healthy  child,  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  not  lera  natural 
tUiUi  (hat  of  the  body.    As  by  free  and  voluntary-  movements  the  limbs  and 
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• 
muadee  are  strengthened  and  invigorated,  not  only  without  pain,  but  with  posi- 
tive delight,  80  it  is  with  respect  to  the  mind.  But  if  we  would  excite  firee  and 
pleasant  mental  exertions,  the  mind,  in  its  first  efforts,  must  be  invited  to  no 
more  exertion  than  is  suited  to  its  infant  capacities,  and  its  limited  knowledge. 
Commencing  thus,  its  powers  will  be  found  at  every  step  to  acquire  new  force 
and  elasticity,  to  be  capable  of  greater  and  greater  attempts,  and  of  longer  at- 
tention to  one  subject;  and  these  advancing  energies  it  must  be  the  object  of 
tbe  teacher  so  to  disciphne  and  inform,  that  in  tlieir  progressive  development 
they  may  come  more  and  more  under  the  permanent  influence  of  right  princi*. 
plea,  and  be  applied  to  those  objects  only  which  are  innocent  and  use^. 

6.  Again,  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  made  subservient  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers.  £ducation  is  not  considered  to 
mean  the  putting  in  of  so  much  information,  but  the  bringing  out  of  mental  ac- 
tivity ;  exercise  being  the  law  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  growth.  In  the 
lig^t  of  this  principle  ideas  are  given  before  words,  thmgs  before  the  signs 
which  express  them,  tlie  concrete  before  the  abstract,  reasons  as  the  foundation 
of  rules.  The  things  which  are  fumiliar  to  the  children  are  made  the  starting- 
point  from  wliich  the  teacher  guides  his  pupils  to  wider  views  and  more  en- 
larged acquirements,  leading  them  along  by  slow  and  gradual  steps,  and  making 
sure  of  one  advance  before  attempting  the  next. 

7.  Another  principle  continually  kept  in  mind  is  to  suit  subjects  of  study,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  them,  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  mental 
fiiculties.  Thus  the  exercises  and  lessons  of  the  younger  pupils  are  intended 
diiefly  to  exercise  their  perceptive  faculties,  while,  as  they  advance  in  age  and 
mental  power,  reason,  judgment,  and  memory  are  more  particularly  exercised. 
lu  every  stage,  however,  the  knowledge  which  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  them 
after  leaving  school  is  made  the  instrument  of  their  moral  and  mental  training. 

8.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  in  reading  the  scholar  is  taught  from  the 
fint  to  associate  meaning  with  the  symbols  he  is  learning;  and  this  meaning  is 
80  explained  and  illustrated  as  to  make  even  these  first  efforts  interesting  as 
well  as  doubly  instructive.  A  child  likes  to  tell  what  it  knows  alx>ut  the  simple 
objects  with  which  it  is  most  conversant.  The  words  which  are  used  to  express 
objects  are  first  presented  to  him,  and  he  is  taught  by  familiar  questions  to  asso- 
dato  with  each  its  appropriate  moaning,  and  its  proper  sound. 

9.  From  tliis  time  forward  every  lesson  proceeds  on  the  same  principle ;  the 
word^  phrases,  and  sentences  brought  before  the  scholar  s  eye,  being  such  only 
as  can  add  to  his  infonnation,  or  interest  his  feelings  and  his  conscience ;  uU 
others  are  excluded  as  useless  and  repulsive.  Thus  not  only  do  those  exercises 
interest  the  attention  which  would  otherwise  fatigue  and  annoy  it ;  but  the  in- 
valuable habit  of  looking  for  a  meaning  in  every  word  and  sentence  read 
becomes  fixed  and  permanent. 

Suction  2. — Preparatory  Section. 

10.  The  first  section  of  the  lower  school  is  composed  of  children  from  four 
years  of  age.  As  these  generally  enter  the  school  unable  even  to  read  the 
alpltabet,  and  with  minds  altogether  untrauicd,  they  are  put  through  a  course 
of  instruction  more  elementary  than  that  generally  given  in  Britisli  schools,  but 
agreeing  with  it  in  principle.  The  design  of  this  course  is  to  lit  them  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  more  advanced  and  systematic  exercises  of  the  school,  not  onlj 
bjr  giving  them  the  necessary  preliminary  information,  but  by  UaVom^  VViQ^TKi  \a 
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exercise  their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  on  the  familiar  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

11.  With  this  view,  tlieir  food,  clothing,  and  playthings — ^the  common  earth- 
stones  and  minerals — the  materials  in  daily  use  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as 
the  bricks,  mortar,  and  wood  used  in  its  construction — the  animals  and  vege- 
tables which  they  see  most  frequently,  and  are  hkely  for  tliat  reason  to  tliink 
about  least — all  these  are  laid  under  contribution,  in  order  to  develop  the  fiicol- 
ties  with  which  their  Creator  has  endowed  them ;  to  make  them  useful,  intel- 
ligent, and  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  others;  and  to  implant  habits  of 
thoughtful  reverence  toward  Him  for  whose  glory  all  things  were  made.  The 
most  remarkable  events  recorded  m  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  also  daily  brouglit 
before  them  in  the  gallery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  educate  both  their  oonscienoe 
and  their  intellect,  and  to  promote  good  moral  habits  amongst  them.  Tlie  im- 
por^nt  influence  which  may  be  thus  exercised  upon  their  home  associations  can 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  tlie  innocent  prattle  of  the  scliool-boy  may  by  these 
means  frequently  become  the  gentle  instrument  of  correction  to  the  ignorance 
and  vice  of  the  parent 

12.  The  alphabet  is  introduced  to  this  section  by  means  of  collective  lessons. 
When  the  children  are  seated  in  the  gallery,  the  teacher  shows  some  fiimiliar 
object  having  a  short  name.  He  first  puts  a  few  questions  on  the  object  itselt 
The  name  is  then  written  on  the  school  slate,  and  analyzed  into  its  component 
letters ;  the  sounds  of  these  are  given,  and  then  their  names.  The  sound  of  the 
second  and  third  letters  put  together  is  then  asked  for ;  and  other  letters  are 
placed  before  them,  formmg  other  simple  and  well-known  words,  on  which  the 
children  are  also  questioned. 

When  eight  or  ten  letters  are  thus  learned,  the  teacher  prints  them  in  a  line 
on  the  large  slate,  at  the  dictation  of  the  children.  He  then  points  to  them  at 
random,  getting  the  children  to  name  and  describe  each,  and  to  compare  it  with 
others :  first  having  the  hands  up  of  those  who  wisli  to  answer,  and  then  point- 
ing to  the  one  whom  ?ie  wishes  to  speak. 

It  is  a  judicious  plan  to  let  several  try  to  describe  each  letter,  as  by  this 
means  not  only  are  their  little  minds  set  to  work  in  attempting  to  express  tlieir 
thoughts  in  suitable  language,  but  several  ways  of  describing  the  same  thing 
will  also  probably  be  brought  out.  A  little  physical  exercise  may  then  bo 
allowed,  a  verso  or  two  of  a  simple  school  piece  sung,  and  the  children  be  led 
to  their  reading  stations. 

1 3.  The  children  are  now  employed  in  their  drafts  in  picking  out  the  letters 
and  words  just  leanit  in  the  gallery,  from  the  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  I.,  in 
broad  sheets ;  while  the  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  leads  one  and  another  of  the 
pupils  to  the  blackboard  or  slate  provided  at  each  draft;  station  to  print  the  let- 
ter or  word  which  he  names.  He  aLso  questions  on  the  information  already 
given  respecting  the  object  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  the  gallery  les- 
son, and  on  the  other  words  formed  during  the  progress  of  that  lesson. 

14.  The  next  change  finds  these  children  in  the  writing  desks,  with  slates  on 
the  desks  before  them,  and  pencil's  fixed  in  holders,  in  their  hands.  Tlio  teacher 
now  prints  on  the  blackboard  one  of  the  letters  learnt,  and  questions  on  the 
direction  and  comparative  length  of  the  lines  composing  it ;  bringing  out  the 
ideas  straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  or  parallel.  He  then  pur- 
sues the  same  course  with  the  rest  of  the  letters  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Jeemm,  the  chOdren  imitating  them  on  their  slates,  first  firom  the  teacher's  co|)y, 
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and  afterward  from  dictation.  The  alphabet  is  thus  quickly  and  easily  learnt, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  minds  of  the  children  are  developed,  and  much  use- 
ftd  infimnation  imparted  respecting  words  and  tilings. 

15.  In  the  same  familiar  and  conversational  style  courses  of  lessons  are  given, 
on  the  first  principles  of  language,  number,  and  form ;  on  objects,  animals,  vege- 
tablet,  and  colors,  accompanied  by  practice  in  reading  and  spelling,  from  the 
I>afly  Lesson  Book,  No.  I.,  and  a  familiar  course  of  lessons  on  the  prmdplos  of 
writiiig. 

16.  Lessons  on  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Scripture  alternate  with  those 
just  mentioned,  and  the  aid  of  Scripture  prints  is  called  in,  to  help  the  percep 
tiona  of  the  children,  and  to  assist  in  sustaining  attention.    The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  tho  manner  in  which  such  a  lesson  is  conducted.    Suppose  the 
sul^eot  to  be.  The  Children  of  Israel  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

{a.)  The  teacher  hangs  up  the  print  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  pointing  to 
the  various  figures  depicted  on  it  asks  in:  turn  who  they  are — what  they  are 
doing— fUdd  why  there  ?  tlms  bringing  out  tlie  chief  points  of  the  story  in  a 
simple  and  graphic  manner. 

(d.)  He  reads  the  narrative  from  Exodus,  chap,  xiv.,  putting  questions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  tho  words  and  phrases  as  ho  proceeds. 

(c)  He  closes  the  book,  and  goes  over  the  story  again,  mingling  questions, 
eUipeefi,  and  simple  narration,  thus  endeavoring  to  lead  the  children  to  realize  all 
the  incidents  of  the  scene,  and  placing  them  as  &r  as  possible  in  the  position  of 
spectators. 

(d)  If  the  lesson  has  been  properly  given,  the  children  will  t©  able  to  state 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it — namely,  that  tho  Lord  will  help  his  people  in 
trouble;  and  the  sin  and  folly  of  striving  against  God.  The  teacher  then  seeks 
to  apply  these  lessons  to  the  daily  life  of  the  children,  basing  a  few  sliort  and 
simple  remarks  on  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  actual  school  or  homo 
experience  of  those  before  him. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  methods  pursued  with  the  very  youngest 
children,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  employed 
with  the  rest  of  tho  school 

Section  3. — Collective  Teaching. 

17.  A  collective  lesson  differs  very  materially  from  a  lecture.  In  the  latter 
tho  children  are  passive  listeners,  in  tlio  former  they  are  lively  actors.  By 
means  of  questions  and  occasional  ellipses,  their  minds  arc  kept  continually  at 
work ;  and  tlio  teacher,  taking  those  in  the  class  whoso  mental  powers  are  least 
developed  as  his  standard  of  simplicity,  acts  and  speaks  before  the  gallery  as  a 
fellow-inquirer  after  truth,  while  he  leads  them  imperceptibly  on  in  the  path  he 
had  previously  marked  out 

18.  As  the  lesson  proceeds,  both  tho  anal^iical  and  synthetical  processes  of 
investigation  are  brought  into  use.  Suppose  a  common  earthenware  cup  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  The  object  is  held  up  before  the  section  seated  in  the 
gallery,  and  they  are  asked  to  name  the  parts — ^as  the  inside,  outside,  handle, 
rim,  or  bottom.  Should  any  hesitation  occur,  the  teacher  does  not  teli  them 
wbat  he  is  seeking  for,  but,  passing  his  finger  round  the  part  in  question,  he 
asks,  "What  is  this?"  The  names  of  tlie  several  parts  are  then  written  on  the 
Idai^board.  The  qualities  are  next  asked  for:  here  the  cup  is  passed.  "Cqmt^.^  . 
among  the  children,  and  they  are  told  to  look  at  it,  feel  it,  or  sme^  Vt^  \^xs&  «m.* 
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ploying  their  several  senses  in  tiuiL    Other  properties  are  suggested  by  oooi 
paring  this  cup  with  other  cups;  finally,  those  qualities  which  render  it  fit  Air 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  elicited;  and  the  whole  is  successively  written  on 
the  blackboard. 

19.  The  teacher  next  asks  the  form  of  the  cup?  how  it  became  so  fonned? 
of  what  it  is  made  ?  and  how  it  happens  that  a  substance  so  hard  could  be 
brouglit  to  such  a  funn  ?  lie  thus  brings  out  from  the  children  tlic  fact  that  it 
Is  made  of  clay,  and  tliat  when  tlie  cup  was  made  the  clay  was  ao/Y,  and  not 
hard  as  they  now  see  it.  llaving.  by  tliis  mode  of  investigation,  arrived  at  the 
he<jinning  of  the  process  by  which  the  cup  was  made,  he  shows  a  piece  oi  soft 
clay,  of  the  kind  used  for  the  cup,  and  gels  the  children  to  describe  what  Uiey 
think  was  done  jinyty  and  what  iitxt^  in  the  manufacture  of  the  object  befive 
them ;  always  correcting  their  errors  by  describing  the  actual  steps  in  the  manu- 
facture— exhibiting  specimens  of  potter}-  illustrative  of  the  dilTereut  .stages — end 
by  means  of  a  small  model  of  a  potter's  lathe,  exemplifying  the  prooenk 
When  the  lesson  is  given  to  the  younger  children  a  descri])tion  of  the  parta  and 
qualities  occupies  tl:e  greater  portion  of  the  time;  but  with  the  elder  popOi 
these  are  quickly  brought  out,  and  the  manufacturing  processes  are  more  partica- 
larly  dwelt  ujwn. 

20.  The  great  advantage  of  collective  teaching  is,  tliat  it  brings  the  trained 
mind  of  the  teacher  into  direct  and  immediate  communication  with  the  com- 
paratively untrained  and  iminformed  minds  of  his  pupils.  Hence,  for  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  for  influencing  the  affections  and  direct- 
ing the  understanding  to  right  views  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  for  checking 
evil  habits  and  encouraging  good  ones,  tlie  collective  lesson,  in  the  hands  of  a 
well-trained,  earnest-minded,  and  christian  teaclier,  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good. 

21.  In  order  to  give  a  collective  lesson  well,  the  teacher  must  not  only  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  but  must  have  the  nuitfer 
arranged  in  a  logical  and  well-considered  order.  Xo  collective  lesson  should  be 
given  until  a  sketch  of  it  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  teacher  for  his  own 
private  uije.  This  sketch  should  show  the  principal  ideas  intended  to  be  dwelt 
uix)n  during  the  lessen,  numbered  and  arranged  in  their  logical  order,  preciselj 
as  they  are  intended  to  be  given.  Under  these  "heads,"  the  mtuuicr  of  bring- 
ing out  eacli  idea  should  be  indicated;  the  illustrations  intended  to  be  used 
written  down,  and  some  of  the  principal  iiuestiuns  recorded.  The  sketch  should 
thus  exhibit  both  the  yjiattcr  and  the  manner  ot  the  lesson,  and  should  realize  to 
the  reader,  as  nearly  as  j^ossible,  the  lesson  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  sketch  the 
teacher  should  note  down  what  ol»jects  or  diagrams  will  be  wanted,  and  have 
them  ready  before  commencing  his  teaching. 

22.  Tlie  diVi'jtrs  of  this  method  of  instruction  are,  however,  many;  and  mie- 
cliieC  as  the  result,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  two  principal  dangers  are 
mentioned,  that  they  may  be  guarded  against. 

First.  Collective  teaching  is  not  unfrequently  quite  infffectire,  owing  to  the 
tiddler's  being  contented  with  merely  talking  for  a  certjiin  time.  It  is  very 
easy  to  talk  prettily  to  boys  for  half  an  hour,  even  in  such  a  way  as  to  intereet 
them;  and  yet,  owing  to  want  of  attention  to  some  of  the  jKfints  about  to  be 
mentioned,  no  permanent  result  may  remain.  The  cliildreu  have  been  pleased, 
but  not  instructed. 

Secondly.    It  is  sometimes  efficient  to  only  a  portion  of  Uie  boys.    If  the 
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**  gallery"  contain  boys  of  very  different  attainments,  when  the  langoage  and 
and  general  cast  of  teaching  is  fitted  for  the  more  advanced,  it  is  too  difficult  for 
the  others;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  descending  to  the  capacity  of  the 
younger,  the  lesson  appears  frivolous  to  the  older  boys. 

23.  The  following,  then,  are  some  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to: — 

(a.)  Children  receiving  a  collective  lesson  at  the  same  time  should  be  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  mental  standing. 

(b,)  The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  speeim^ns^  models^  or  diagrams,  iUus- 
trative  of  his  subject  He  should  also,  from  time  to  time,  sketch  out  such  ob- 
jects, or  portions  of  objects,  as  he  may  find,  during  the  lesson,  require  more 
illustration  than  he  has  provided.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  teacher  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  draughtsman.  There  should  be  large  maps,  too,  in  the  room 
or  division  in  which  these  lessons  are  given. 

(c)  A  large  blackboard  should  be  placed  before  the  gallery,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  and  also  to  receive  the  main  headings  of  the  lessons ;  so  that  when 
the  teacher  has  finished  his  lesson,  he  may  occasionally  form  the  galleiy  into 
drafts,  and  by  means  of  his  pupil  teachers  institute  a  searching  individual  ex- 
amination of  all  who  have  heard  it  This  use  of  the  blackboard  is  particularly 
valuable  in  the  training  of  monitors.  Its  advantages  are  numerous.  It  requires 
the  teacher  to  be  master  of  his  subject,  and  methodical  in  his  arrangement  of 
it;  and  thus,  by  presenting  the  whole  in  the  natural  association  of  its  various 
parts,  tends  to  secure  the  retention  of  what  is  taught.  It  teaches  spelling  too,* 
and  the  reading  of  written  characters. 

(A)  Attention  is  best  secured,  particularly  with  the  younger  pupils,  by  the 
teacher's  making  a  pause,  and  then  leaving  some  of  the  words  to  be  supplied 
by  the  pupils.    Thus: — 

T€€u:her. — The  feet  of  the  camel  are 

JhtpiU. — Brood. 

Teacher.  — And 

P^tpUs. — Spongj-. 

Teacher. — And 

Pupils. — Spreading. 

Teacher. — And  therefore  the  camel  is  fit  for  traveling  on 

Pupils. — Sands. 

Teacher. — It  is  used  in 

Pupils. — Africa. 

Teacher. — And 

Pupils. — Arabia. 

Teacher. — And 

ISipils. — Persia. 

Teacher. — And 

Pupils. — India. 

Teacher. — Many  of  them  traveling  together  are  called  a 

Pupils. — Caravan. 

The  teacher  must,  however,  take  care  that  no  ellipsis  is  left  for  the  pupils  to 
supply  with  words  or  facta  they  can  not  bo  expected  to  know.    Thus,  "  The 

olive  tree  lives ."    If  he  find  that  no  pupil  is  acquainted  with  the  feet 

wanted,  he  should  tell  it  himself;  rather  than  allow  the  mischievous  habit  of 

*Aii  the  IcMOD  proceeds,  the  teacher  should  require  the  pupils  to  spell  the  principal  words 
oeennlof.  The  spelling  of  words  as  they  are  acrually  found  in  sentences,  whether  oral  or 
written,  itbjfutht  most  effective  mode  of  teschiog  it. 
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guessing.  Ailcr  ho  has  told  them,  ho  should  again  make  tho  ellipsis,  which 
would  of  course  bo  supplied  by  the  pupils. 

Repeating  ellipses  to  this  extent,  however,  and  so  closelj  fbllo^ing  each 
other,  aro  not  admisaible  in  practice,  except  for  the  purpose  of  recapitulation; 
tlie  better  plan  is  to  have  many  questions  and  few  ellipses. 

{f.)  There  should  be  much  individual  questioning.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  waya 
in  which  the  real  efficiency  of  a  lesson  can  be  tested.  The  eye  of  the  teacher 
should  pass  rapidly  over  the  gallery,  and  wherever  he  detc-cts  inattention,  a 
question  to  the  individual  should  be  put,  on  something  that  had  just  been 
taught.  This  recapitulatory  individual  questioning  should  follow  every  class  of 
facts  stated.* 

{/.)  A  habit  of  induction  should  bo  cultivated.  Thus,  when  the  teacher  has 
said  that  the  elephant  has  a  ven-  large  head,  and  two  very  heavy  tusks,  he  should 
lead  the  pupils  to  tell  him^  though  they  may  not  before  have  Ix^en  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  the  neck  must  be  short,  and  the  cartilage  and  muscles  very  strong. 
So.  when  he  has  told  them  of  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  fuod  the  animal 
eats,  ho  might  stiy  "Do  you  think  it  is  found,  then,  in  hot  or  cold  countries?^ 
If  not  answered,  he  would  siiy,  ''  Where  do  grass,  and  herbs,  and  trees  grow 
/nost  abundantly  ?" 

I*i/pih. — In  hot  countries. 

Teacher. — Then,  as  the  elephant  eat.s  so  much  of  this  kind  of  food,  in  which  do 
you  think  he  b  found? 

Pifpils. — In  the  hot  countries. 

Ttarher.— Why  1 

Pupih. — ^BecauBe  most  of  his  food  grows  there. 

ig.)  Tlie  whole  should  be  conducted  with  great  animation.  Tlie  want  of  thia 
shows  itself  by  a  very  slow  enunciation  of  words,  by  long  pauses  between  sen- 
tences, and  by  a  want  of  case  in  the  carriage  of  the  body.  Not  unfroquently, 
also,  teachers  are  too  wordy;  every  word  that  does  not  tend  to  make  the 
thought  clearer  makes  it  more  obscure. 

(h.)  Simplicity  Ls  indispensable.  The  absence  of  this  quality  shows  itself 
sometimes  in  the  use  of  language  and  illustrations  that  the  pupils  can  not  com- 
prehend ;  and  sometimes  in  assuming  that  their  knowledge  is  greater  tlian  it  L««. 
The  constant  use  of  individual  questioning  will  enable  tho  teacher  to  discover 
when  he  is  thus  shooting  over  tho  pupils'  heads. 

(?.)  Tlic  time  of  the  lesson  must  not  be  prolonged,  after  the  children  are  evi- 
dently wearied  out.  With  a  judicious  teacher,  even  the  younger  may  be  inter- 
ested for  hjilf  an  hour,  and  the  elder  P^r  a  longer  time. 

24.  The  notes  on  the  blackboard  may  either  be  written  as  the  lesson  goes  on, 
or  (which  w  preferable,)  the  teacher  may  bring  out  all  the  pi^ints  under  one  head 
first,  and  then  put  down  the  notes  on  the  boiml  whik*  rc<"apitulatiug  that  part  ot 
the  lesson;  sometimes  writing  fn)m  the  dictation  of  the  pupils;  and  then,  of 
course,  correcting  their  errors,  both  of  fact  and  language.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson  there  should  be  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  from  the  blacklKMird. 

If  tho  lesson  were  the  elephant,  the  blackboard  should  prewnt  an  ap^x^arance 
at  its  close  somewhat  similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  specimen  lesson  following. 
The  words  in  italics  would  on  the  blacklxmrd  l>e  underlined ;  those  in  c*apital9 
be  doubly  underlined. 

*  If  the  iMichf^r  f.m\  that  the  pupils  to  aiir  consiilereble  extent  are  unable  to  answer  tbeae 
recapUuUfory  questions,  he  miij  aniume  that  hb  leachinf  is  bad.  No  lt»on  is  well  given  bj 
J  itmtktr  wMcb  it  nol  fnllj  received  bjr  those  uu|bt. 
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Specimen  of  Notes  for  a  Oollectwe  Lesson, — The  SephanL 

1.  'DY,9CKivnoTX.—Thicl-8hinn€d.  Hight^  7  to  12  feet;  weighty  5,000  to  6,000 
lb0.=s4O  men.    Aead,  large,  hollow  in  front.     Tuekt^  2,  ivory  and  enamel ;  5  to  6 

feet ;  100  to  150  lbs.  7WM,  ||  8  molars— Htructure :  mode  of  growth,  renewed. 
Trunk,  6  to  8  feet  long ;  finger,  thumb,  hand — imm,  obtain  food,  convey  to  month, 
lli^  objects.    Keck,  short,  thick  muscles,  and  pax  wax  very  thick. 

2.  KuTDS. — AeuUic — Aecui  long,  front  somewhat  concave — 4  koo/t  on  hind  feet — 
ears  small.  African^head  rounder— 3  hoofs  hind  legs— eorf  larger  8i  feet  x  2i — 
use,  carry  manure — not  now  tamed. 

8.  Whxrx  found. — ^no/tc— Hindostan,  Burmali,  Ceylon,  and  South  of  Asia 
generally.    African— Atnoa,  South  of  Senegal. 

4.  Habits. — Social,  3,000 — herbivorous — 2  or  3  cwts.,  browse  sofl  roots — (sweet- 
meats, sugar-canes) — gentle— fond  of  bathing — sprinkle  dust  over  himself  (flics) 
— cavtiovs  in  going  over  new  ground  or  hnd^^—sagacious. 

Uses. — Food  (African) — ivorj'— carrying  and  drawing,  man  on  neck — goad — 
war— hunting. 

It  is  better  to  write  on  tlio  blackboard  only  the  words  indicating  the  principal 
ideas,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by  the  children  from  memory  during 
recapitulation. 

Section  4. —  Class  Texiching — Reading. 

25.  Wlien  the  children  have  t)een  divided  into  sections  and  drafts,  according 
to  the  principles  already  stated  (ante  §  §  2  and  3,)  the  next  business  is  to 
iwsign  to  each  section  and  draft  a  station  in  the  school-room,  and  a  definite  poT' 
Uon  of  the  reading  lessons.  This  section  and  these  drafts  will  thus  represent  a 
particular  stage  of  progress.  All  the  reading  lessons  will,  in  this  way,  be 
divided  among  the  successive  drafts,  so  that  a  boy  commencing  with  the  lowest 
draft,  and  passing  the  proper  time  at  each  draft  station,  w^Ul  have  read  and  been 
questioned  on  every  lesson  contained  in  the  books,  or  exhibited  on  the  lesson 
boards. 

26.  Periodical  examinations  should  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  children 
in  this  as  in  every  other  subject ;  each  child  taking  his  place  in  tlie  class  at  the 
commencement  of  each  exercise,  according  to  the  position  obtained  by  him  at 
these  examinations,  which  should  take  place  every  fortnight.  Promotions 
should  be  made  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  next  higher  draft  or  section. 

27.  Having  determined  on  the  portion  for  each  section  and  draft,  and  put 
every  section  under  the  superintendence  of  a  pupil  teacher  or  elder  monitor, 
the  next  object  of  the  master  is  to  select  agents  (monitors)  to  assist  in  teaching. 
His  efforts  must  be  zealously  directed  to  the  training  of  these  monitors.  He 
must  secure  their  ability  to  spell,  read,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  every  word 
of  the  lesson ;  they  must  bo  much  exercised  in  questioning  on  it,  and  be  pre- 
pared with  numerous  and  pertinent  illustrations  and  applications.  No  monitor 
sfiould  he  cUlowed  to  superintend  a  lesson  till  the  master  has  taitght  Vic  wliole  of  it 
minutely  to  him  and  exercised  hiin  in  Vie  mode  of  giving  it.  This  is  not  very 
difficult,  because  the  whole  number  of  lessons  being  divided  among  the  whole 
number  of  draft  monitors,  only  a  small  number  of  lessons  are  required  to  be 
given  by  any  one  monitor ;  and  the  required  information,  being  thus  defined  and 
limited,  is  easily  supplied.  Wlien,  also,  it  is  recollected  that  the  monitors  do  not 
pan  forward  witli  the  boys,  but  remain  to  teach  the  same  lessons  to  the  suc- 
ceeding occupiers  of  the  stations,  it  is  evident  that  a  master  of  ordinary  diligence 
may  make,  and  permanently  secure,  a  very  capable  set  of  monitors. 
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28.  The  lessons  used  for  the  lower  sections  arc  partly  on  boardi^  and  partly 
in  books ;  the  sections  above  these  read  entirely  from  books.  The  board  or 
tabular  lessons  consist  of  the  lessons  of  Daily  Lesson  Book,  Ko.  I.,  in  sheets. 
The  books  consist  of  a  set  of  four ;  the  first  book,  called  Daily  Lesson  Book,  Na 
L,  contains  the  alphabet  and  lessons  of  one  syllable,  in  prose  and  rhym^;  the 
second,  or  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  II.,  is  a  spelling  book,  with  reading  IcasoDs 
not  exceeding  three  syllables ;  the  Sequel  to  Lesson  Book,  No.  II.,  consists  of 
easy  reading  lessons,  on  man,  his  dwellings,  and  wants,  interspersed  with  poetry 
and  interesting  talcs;  the  third,  or  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  lU.,  consists  of  les 
sons  on  very  varied  subjects,  in  poetry  and  prose,  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious character ;  the  fourth,  or  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  IV.,  has  a  more  scientific 
character,  including  series  of  lessons  on  general  history,  physics,  and  natural 
history :  the  whole  having  copious  notes,  hints  for  monitors  and  teaclicra,  roots 
of  words,  and  tabular  facts. 

Tliis  course  of  reading  is  in  addition  to  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  and  tbp 
volume  of  Scripture  Extracts. 

29.  After  tlic  course  of  lessons  on  the  alphabet  and  easy  words  of  two  and 
three  syllables  grivon  to  the  youngest  section,  the  pupils  commence  at  page  16 
of  the  first  lesson  book.  The  monitor  having  directed  the  attention  of  his  droit 
to  the  first  word,  tells  those  who  know  it  to  raise  their  right  hands,  and  then 
points  to  one  of  them,  who  says,  "  Sdouble  ?, — jwe;"  ho  then  questions  on  the 
meaning  of  tlie  word,  and  on  the  use  of  sight  The  succeeding  words  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie  explanation  of  the  words  relieves  the  mere 
literal  lesson.  As  the  lesson  approaches  its  termination  the  monitor  leads  thetn 
to  define  the  words  dew^  grass^  rain,  and  land,  as  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  page; 
exercises  them  in  the  application  of  the  words  wet  and  cool;  and  terminates 
with  the  lesson — *^Every  tiling  has  its  tiw." 

30.  As  the  words  in  columns  at  the  top  of  the  page  occur  in  the  reading  les- 
son, the  monitor  should  not  allow  the  reading  to  begin  till  the  boys  can  tell 
tlieso  words  withc»ut  spelling  them.  In  the  first  instance  all  the  words  would 
be  gone  through  thus — s-douMe  e — see,  t-h-e — Hije,  But  before  reading,  the  boys 
sliould  be  able  to  mention  them  at  sight;  as,  see,  the,  dew. 

31 .  After  the  pupils  have  read  througli  the  first  lesson  book,  a  more  systematic 
course  of  treatment,  in  connection  with  the  lessons  thus  read,  is  adopted.  This 
consists  of — 

(a.)  Questions  Itefore  reading.  Tlie  teacher  announces  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son, and  by  a  few  searching  questions  ascertains  what  the  children  already  know 
about  it,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  excite  a  curiosity  to  know  more.  By 
this  exercise  ho  is  able  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  requirements  of  tho  class, 
besides  showing  them  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learn  in  connection  with  this 
lesson. 

(If.)  Qvbestions,  explanations,  and  illustrations,  during  reading.  The  children, 
having  opened  their  books  at  tho  page  indicated  by  the  teacher,  commence 
reading.  Kach  boy  is  required  to  read  so  as  to  bo  heard  by  all  in  the  class. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  slow,  distinct,  and  clear  utterance  of  tsrtrj 
word,  to  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  tho  teacher  himself  frequcntlj 
reading  as  a  model,  and,  where  necessary,  requiring  the  class  to  read  after  him 
simultaneously,  with  slow  and  distinct  enunciation.  If  any  correction  is  re- 
quired after  a  pupil  has  finialicd  reading  the  passage  appointed  to  him,  the  raal 
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of  ilie  boys  are  encouraged  to  raise  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  singles  out  one, 
or  several  in  turn,  to  make  the  correction. 

At  the  end  of  each  sentence,  or  para^ph,  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  composing  it  are  questioned  upon,  copiously  illustrated,  and  pictured 
out  before  the  class ;  the  teacher  making  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  blackboard, 
objects,  diagrams,  and  simple  explanations.  He  should  also  require  one  or 
more  of  the  pupils  to  give  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  his  own  words,  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  portion  of  tlie  lesson.  This  second  exercise  is  considered 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  reading  lesson. 

(c)  Analysis  of  the  lesson  after  the  books  are  closed.  In  this  course  the  lesson 
is  gone  over  again  sentence  by  sentence,  and  completely  analjrzed  and  illus- 
trated. For  this  purpose  the  note«  under  the  head  ^^suhjed"  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  in  Lesson  Book,  No.  III.,  are  very  useful.  Information  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  matter  in  the  lesson,  whether  relating  to  natural  history  (in 
which  questions  of  classification  and  habits  occur,)  or  geographical  terms  re- 
quiring reference  to  a  map,  is  brought  out  from  tlie  class  or  supplied  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  lessons  flowing  directly  from  the  subject  are  deduced. 

32.  The  lessons  of  the  Daily  Lesson  Boolcs,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.,  being  adapted 
to  more  advanced  boys,  require  a  full  investigation  of  the  etymology  of  Uie 
words.  For  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  notes  of  a  much  more  complete 
kind  than  those  which  precede  them. 

The  fourth  book  is  used  both  as  a  general  reading  book  in  the  most  advanced 
classes,  and  as  a  text  book  for  the  particular  subjects  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Section  5. —  Cktss  Teaching — Interrogation, 

33.  The  mode  of  conducting  interrogative  exercises  may  be  best  shown 
by  a  specimen ;  one,  therefore,  is  given  on  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  les- 
son book. 

Specimen  Lesson  on  Inierrogation. — Daily  Lesson  Bodky  No.  IV.^  pp,  76,  77. 

KuMiKATiKO  AinifALs. — Cud-chcwing  or  ruminating  animftls  form  the  eighth 
order.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  camel,  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaW,  but  their  place  is  supplied  with  a  hard  pad.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eijrht 
cutters  ;  the  tearcrs,  in  general,  are  absent,  bo  that  there  is  a  vacant  space  between 
the  cutters  and  grinders.  The  latter  arc  very  broad,  and  are  kept  rough  and  1^\. 
for  grinding  the  vegetable  food  on  which  these  animals  live,  by  the  enamel  being 
disposed  in  crescent-shaped  ridges. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  cnd-chewers  is  the  power  which  they  possess  of 
bringing  bock  the  food  into  the  mouth,  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  to  be  further 
masticated.  They  have  four  stomachs,  and  very  long  intestines ;  vegetable  food 
requiring  to  be  kept  in  the  body  for  a  longer  period  than  animal  food. 

The  fore  feet,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  food,  are  not  adapted 
either  for  feeling  or  seizing,  but  simply,  like  the  liind  feet,  for  giving  support. 
They  are  composed  of  a  solid  homy  substance,  divided  into  two  parts ;  hence 
tiiese  animals  are  sometimes  called  cloven-footed  animals. 

This  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  viz.,  hornless  and  homed  animals.  In 
the  first  family  are  the  camel  and  musk,  and  the  second  includes  deer,  sheep, 
goats,  antelopes,  giraffes,  and  oxen.  These  animals  are  more  useful  to  man  than 
any  othem  ;  many  of  them  draw  and  carry  burdens,  and  nearly  all  arc  used  for 
food. 

TbodUr.— What  have  you  been  reading  about? 

Pv^tiL — Rnmtliating  animals. 

S6 


J^MjUr. — Oivo  nw  uiathir  nuui  for  raminatliiK. 

Fapa.  — Cod-clic«iug. 

Tiac3ur.—yf]iat  u  tliB  root  of  tlM  verd  I 

Pupil.— 'Raiuaa,  the  end. 

Tntelur, — Wliat  data  the  tamuiMtion  aU  m««nT 

fipil.— To  do  or  icl  oo  In  aaaui  wsy. 

7<aii«-.— Euminnlo,  then,  i«  to 

/Vjn'J.— To  a«  on  thu  cod. 

Traelur.—Wh%tdiriin9iiot  uinuls  do  tlie  cnd-eheiriiig  foimt 

Pupa.—Thc  *ighlh  order. 

Ttacier.—Ot  vhat  elM>  t 

Phj-U.—OI  the  <J«»  ilBiDDiuliB. 

rwiatn-.— What  is  iho  clou  Uammilial 

Piipil.—K  Includes  all  onlmoli  that  bring  forth  thar  joung  *Uve. 

Tlwtir.— Kelt  boj 

iS'niiui  Fuj>il.— And  Uint  iDckl«  (heir  f  ODOg. 

TVodUr.— To  which  of  tlie  ■ab-Uagdomi  of  natare  does  the  dau  Matt 

iVjnV. — To  the  eub-kingdom  Vcrtehrata. 

TrsrAn-.— Iluw  many  ordcn  has  thla  claw  MaDUDolLat 

Papit.—iiiaB. 

Traeitr.— Same  the  lint  cider. 

/VjhY.— Tiro-hnnUcd  anlniela. 

JtjfJtc.— Give  me  an  example. 

J^pit.~il»n  U  the  only  one. 

TfoMer.— Name  llie  second. 

J^jji/,— Fonr-hiindcd  onimnls. 

JVo(A*r.~Oivo  mo  an  example. 

J^pn.—The  inonk.^y 

Tr/icitr.~-yiime  the  third  order. 

PiipiL—KiUmi:  Bniinala. 

Ttacitr. — Give  me  an  example. 

J'upil.— The  lion. 

Ttaeitr.— Sunt  the  fonith  order. 

y^ji.— rouohcd  anioulg. 

T^cAtr.—Giyt  me  an  cuinple, 

J^ipil.—'tba  kangaroo . 

TMClfl-.— Name  the  fifth  order. 

Pipit. — Gnawing  anlmnto. 

Tiacier. — Give  me  an  example. 

Pipil.— T:\it  rat. 

TtatJiiT—Titme  the  uith  order. 

JVp4(.— Front  leetldcai  animals. 

Tiaehtr. — Give  mo  £11  cisinpli:. 

Pupil— "i^sK  armadillD. 

Tmc«(m-.— Kama  the  u  vcnth  order. 

J'u/qf.— Thick-akinDcd  enlaula. 

Teacher.— Q'wE  HAO  «n  example. 

Pupil.— The  elephttnU* 

Troriff.— Name  the  eighth  order. 

TV^'J.— Sumliuting  anlmala. 
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Teaeker,—Uow  are  they  distSngniihed  ftom  other  ■nimelfl  with  reqpMI  to 
teeth  f 

PupU.^They  have  no  catting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Tetifher,— Where  are  the  catting  teeth  in  animala  that  have  themt 

Pupil,-^ln  the  fVont  of  the  month. 

Teaeker.—Toint  to  yours. 

Teacher. — What  other  name  is  given  to  them  besides  t     . 

iV^^— Incisors. 

Ttaeher.—What  is  there  in  the  fh>nt  of  the  upper  jaw  of  ruminating  animals  t 

PupU, — A  hard  pad. 

Teacher.— How  do  they  get  their  food,  then,  without  top  front  teeth  t 

(Pupilt  fiUnt^  probably.) 

7«a<rA«r.— How  do  we  got  grass  ? 

Pupil, — Cut  it  down. 

TeaeJur, — How  % 

/\9^.— With  a  scythe. 

7VarA«r.— With  what  does  the  oow  lay  hold  of  the  grass  when  she  is  eatfngt 

Pupil. — Her  tongue. 

Teacher. — ^With  wliat  does  she  cut  it  I 

Pupn.—Her  front  teeth. 

Teacher. — She  does  not  bite  it,  then,  but * 

PupU. — Mow  it. 

Teacher.^HvX  are  all  the  ruminating  animals  without  top  cutting  teeth  t 

PupU. — No,  the  camel  has  them. 

Teacher. — And  another  animal,  a  good  deal  like  the  camel,  found  only  in  8<mth 
America,  and  used  to  carry  burdens  over  the  plains  and  mountains  f 

J*upil. — The  lama. 

Ttaeher.— Why  should  there  be  this  difference  with  regard  to  these  animalat 

{XU  answeredj  probably.) 

Teacher. — In  what  sort  of  countries  is  the  camel  found  1 

Pupil. — In  sandy  countries. 

Teacher, — Where  there  is  rich  herbage  or  poor! 

Pupil. — ^Poor. 

Teacher. — On  what,  then,  does  he  subsist  besides  grass  ? 

PupU. — On  thorny  shrubs  and  thick  twigs  of  trees. 

Teacher. — Suppose,  now,  he  has  no  teeth,  but  only  a  flat  pad! 

PitpU. — ^He  would  not  then  be  able  to  snap  them  off. 

Teacher, — Then  why  has  tlie  camel  incisors  in  both  jaws  when  other  ruminants 
have  not  f 

PitpU. — ^Because  he  could  not  get  his  food  without  them. 

7VaM«r.— What  do  we  learn  of  the  Creator  from  this! 

PupU. — His  power  and  wisdom. 

Teaeher, — His  power  and  wisdom  in  suiting  the  animal  to  the  food  he  has 

P^,—To  eat. 

Teacher. — And  the  place  he  is 

PupU.—Ho  Uve  in.t 

*  In  explanations  In  questioning  on  the  reading,  at  wall  as  In  the  gallery,  II  !■  often  desirable 
for  the  teacher  or  monitor  to  fwuse  before  «ome  of  the  chief  words;  thus  learing  the  bojrs 
themaelvce  to  snpplj  them.  Care  must,  howerer,  be  taken,  not  to  make  such  ellipses  as  the 
bojrs  can  not  suppIj. 

t  Here  It  should  be  observed  that  the  teacher  has  told  nothing,  but  by  means  of  judicious 

questions  has  ket  the  boys  to  dieeoter  a  iact  lor  tbemselvee.   This  syrtem  of  Imduotiom  Is  of 

tlM  first  Inportaoce  In  queiAlonlng.    It  should  be  a  rule,  subject  in  practice  to  many  excep. 

lions,  but  mlU  a  gereral  rule,  that  nothing  eheuld  be  told  the  ehiUiren^  tchieh  by  euitabU  ftMS- 

ieme  they  etm  dieceter/or  tkemeehee. 
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TVodUr.'How  mtnj  ootting  teeth  have  most  raminants  in  the  lower  jaw  t 

jPWpi/.— Eight. 

T€aeh4r, — What  kind  of  teeth  an  seldom  fonnd  in  themf 

iVptf.— The  tcareni.*  ' 

Teacher . — What  other  names  have  these  teeth  t 

-Ripi/.— Canine  teeth;  eye  teeth. 

Teaeher,—Yom\,  to  yours. 

Teaelur, — If  the  tcarers  are  absent,  then  there  must  be  between  the  cutten  and 

P^ipU, — A  space. 

TMMs4«r.— What  sort  of  grinden  have  the  ruminants  f 

PttpU, — Very  broad. 

Teacher,^ And.  very 

PupU. — Bongh. 

TVodUr.— Why  have  they  them  broad  and  rough! 

Piqnl, — Because  vegetable  food  requires  more  grinding  down  than  animaL 

TVmA^t.— But  how  is  the  tooth  kept  thus  rough  t 

(  Ths  IStpili,  perJiapty  do  not  aruwer.) 

Teacher, — You  read  in  the  lesson  the  enamel  u  diepoeed  in  crtteent-iihaped  ridgee. 
What  is  the  enamel  ? 

/ypi/.— The  hard,  sliining  part  of  the  tooth. 

TVodl^r.— What  part  of  our  tooth  is  it ! 

PupU, — ^The  covering  of  that  part  which  is  out  of  the  jaw-bone. 

Teacher. — What  do  yon  mean  by  disposed ! 

/VpW.— Placed. 

Teacher, — Name  the  root  of  the  word. 

Pupil, — Pono,  I  place. 

7Vadb«r.— What  is  crescent^ehaped  f 

/y^.— Shaped  like  the  moon  before  it  is  a  half  moon. 

7Va<?A«r.— Draw  a  crcscent.f 

{One  of  the  clou  draw*  it  on  the  hlachhoard.) 

Teacher, — What  is  the  root  of  the  word? 

Pupil, — Cresco,  I  grow. 

Teacher,— Aj^jAiQd.  to  the  moon,  then,  when  she  is 

iyptf.— Growing  larger. 

Tocher, — As  the  ruminants  have  to  grind  their  food  so  much,  what  would  ha 
the  oonseqnenoe  if  the  tooth  were  just  covered  with  enamel  as  ours  is } 

PvpiL — ^It  would  soon  be  worn  away. 

Teadker, — And  if  it  were  wholly  of  enamel  ? 

Pupil,-^li  would  wear  quite  smooth,  and  would  not  grind  the  ibod. 

Teacher. — Now  what  do  we  use  to  grind  com  with  f 

PupU, — Millstones. 

TVodUr.— And  do  they  always  grind  smooth  ? 

PupU,—^o, 

TVtfdUr.— Whynot! 

PupU, — ^Because  some  are  of  that  sort  of  stone  that  has  one  snbstanoe  in  it 
harder  than  another,  and  when  the  soft  wears  a^ay,  the  harder  portions  remain, 
making  the  surface  rough. 


*  If  Um  teacher  should  find  that  the  leading  tacts,  with  regird  to  teeth,  are  not  known  by 
the  boys,  he  ahoold  make  them  the  eatjcct  of  hie  next  gallery  lenon. 

t  The  chalk  and  blackboard  sboald  be  made  nseorinall  branches  of  tcachinfr.  In  any  dir> 
ficulty  the  Icacber  slioald  be  able  to  skeleh  off  a  dalgram.  and  thus  explain  the  OHltcr  by  Ika 
sense  of  sight  He  might  alM>.  as  in  this  case,  teat  .the  correctness  of  the  b^ys*  tasowlcdtge, 
by  rcqulriog  them  to  draw  the  oljecL 
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TtacAer  (sxiibUinff  a  buUock^i  tooth,)*  Now,  here  is  a  bollock's  tooth;  yon 
see  the  enamel  is  in  crescent-shaped 

Pupil. — Bidges. 

Teacher,— 'T\iQ  enamel  goes  down  into  the  body  of  the  tooth;  then,  M  tha 
grinding  goes  on,  which  part  wears  away  first  ? 

Pupil. — The  ivory  between  the  enamel. 

Teacher. — ^And  leaves  the  enamel 

Jhipil,— Higher, 

Teachtr.— And  keeps  the  tooth  constantly 

Pupil. — Rough. 

Teacher. — Tell  me  some  other  animals  you  have  been  reading  about  tliat  bare 
very  different  sorts  of  teeth. 

Pupil. — The  gnawers  have  the  enamel  only  in  front. 

Teacher. —Yfhyi 

Pupil. — That  by  the  ivory,  which  is  softer,  wearing  awny,  the  tooth  may  be 
constantly  sharp. 

Teacher. — Some  other  animals. 

iVfjH7.— The  back  teeth  of  the  flesh-eaters  cross  each  other  like  scisson. 

Teaeher.—Why^ 

PupiL-^BecsMBQ  they  only  require  to  tear  or  cut  their  flesh,  not  to  grind 
it. 

Teacher. — ^But  what  sort  of  motion  inust  the  jaw  of  the  ruminant  have  in  order 
V)  grind  his  food? 

Pupil.-' A  sideways  motion. 

Teacher.— Have  you  seen  this  motion? 

PupU.    Yes. 

Teacher.— Vfheu  ? 

Pupil. — When  a  cow  was  lying  on  the  grass. 

Teacher. — But  can  not  all  animals  move  their  jaw  the  same  way  t 

Pupil.— No ;  the  flesh-eaters  can  only  move  it  up  and  down. 

Teacher. — Like 

Pupil. — A  pidr  of  scissors,  f 

Teacher. — What  other  motion  of  the  jaw  do  you  remember? 

Pupil. — The  gnawers  can  not  move  it  ut  all  sideways,  but  thrust  it  forward  and 
backward  a  little.  , 

Teacher.— JJikQ  what? 

Pupil. — ^A  saw. 

Teacher.— "RuX.  what  is  it  that  these  ruminants  can  do  th&t  espedallj  ^ttin 
giishes  them  from  other  animals? 

Pupil. — They  can  chew  the  cud. 

Teacher. — ^What  is  this  power  said  to  be  to  them,  as  it  belongs  only  to  them? 

Pupil. — A  peculiarity. 

Teacher. — Give  me  the  root  of  that  word. 

PupU. — ^Pecnlium,  one's  own  property. 

Teacher. — What  do  you  mean  by  chewing  the  cud  ? 

PupU, — Bringing  back  the  food  to  the  mouth  to  be  chewed  over  again. 

Teacher. — ^Another  word  for  chewed. 

PupU.  —Masticated. 

*  Whenever  it  it  practicable,  the  object  under  cooaideratlon  should  be  exhibited ;  and  U  is 
particularlj  desirable  that  a  collection  of  objects  should  be  made  in  e%'ery  school  that  would 
lend  to  illustrate  the  reading  lessons.  Such  a  collection,  properly  labeltd  to  match  the  pafet 
of  the  reading  lemons,  would  secure  accuracj  of  perception,  and  be  a  {^reat  saving  of  time. 
These  would  make  tlie  bc-st  object  lessons. 

t  At  this  point  it  would  be  neceraary  for  the  teacher  to  put  many  of  the^e  qaettioiia  cntx 
sgain,  to  ascertain  that  thtre  has  been  a  perfect  compreheualou  o(  lUe  %vi\)j<:c\.. 
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Ttaeher.-^AB  these  animals  oan  do  what  othen  can  not,  thej  mnat  havt  aooM- 
thing  which  others  have  not.    What  is  that ! 

Pupil. — They  have  four  stomachs. 

Ttaeker. — What  is  the  nse  of  these  four  stomachs! 

{PypiU  do  not  anttcer.) 

Teaehsr.^AfleT  the  food  has  hccn  a  little  chewed,  it  is  passed  into  the  first 
stomach,  sometimes  called  the  paunch,  where  it  is  a  little  softened ;  iVom  that  it 
goes  into  the  second,  where  it  is  formed  into  balls ;  the  animal,  when  it  plaaiei, 
brings  it  into  tlie  month  again,  where  it  is  fhrthcr  chewed ;  the  animal  then  swal- 
lows it  a  second  time,  not  into  too  first  stomach,  but  in  the  third,  where  it  is  a 
little  digested ;  and  it  then  passes  into  the  fourth  stomach,  where  the  digestion  ia 
completed. 

(  Teaehfir  repeats  queetiotu.     What  is  the  firtt  ftomach  called  f) 

Teacher. — Whicli  stomach  is  the  largest  ¥ 

{PifpOs  siUnt.) 

TVarA^r.— The  first.    But  when  is  it  of  no  use  f 

Pvpi^.— Before  the  animal  eats  grass. 

7Va4*iUr.— Well,  this  stomach  docs  not  become  hiigc  till  that  time.  What  helps 
these  animals  in  tlio  digestion  of  their  food,  besides  these  stomachs  t 

Pupil. — They  have  very  long  intestines. 

Teacher. — Why  do  thoy  need  such  long  intestines  ? 

Pupil. — ^Because  vegetable  food  requires  to  be  izept  longer  in  the  body  than 
animal  food. 

Teacher. — Then  what  sort  of  animals  have  short  intestines  t 

Pupil. — Those  which  live  on  ficsh. 

Teachsr.—The  term  for  these  I 

Pupil. — Carnivorous. 

Teacher. — Name  some  animals. 

Pupil. — The- lion,  the  eagle. 

Teacher. — Of  what  use  are  the  fore  feet  to  ruminating  animals? 

Pupil. — To  support  them. 

Teacher. — Are  the  fore  feet  of  any  other  use  to  other  animals  f 

Pupil.-YeB. 

r<adUr.— What  f 

Pupil. — In  some  they  ore  used  to  catch  and  hold  the  prey. 

Teacher. — Give  me  an  example. 

Pupil.-'The  lion,  and  all  the  cat  kind. 

TVodb^r.— What  other  usesf 

Pupil, — Some  use  them  for  holding  by. 

Teacher^—Ai  the 

PupiL — ^Monkeys. 

Teacher. — Any  other  nse  ? 

/^jh7.— Some  use  them  to  burrow  with. 

Teacher.— As  tlie 

P»ip*^.— Babbit. 

T^odUi*.— What  are  the  feet  of  ruminants  composed  oft 

Pupil.—Of  a  hard,  homy  substance. 

TMdUr.'IIollow  i 

PupiL    No,  solid. 

TVodUr.—Into  how  many  parts  in  the  foot  divided  t 

Pypil—Two. 

Teaeher.'-'WhtX  are  these  animals  called  in  consequence  t 

I^ipiL — Glovcn-footcd. 

ItedUr.-— Wliat  do  yoa  meen  by  cloven  t 

PupiL-^nl^  sUt,  deft. 
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Ttacksr, — How  many  families  are  in  thift  order! 

Pupa,— Two, 

rAMfttr.—What  are  they  f  *  * 

Pupil, — Homleas  and  homed. 

Teacher, — What  do  you  mean  by  homleas  ? 

PupU. — Without  horns. 

Ttaeher, — Qive  me  some  other  words  ending  in  less. 

PupU. — Lifeless,  leafless,  heartless,  &c. 

Teacher. — And  these  mean 

PupiZ. — Without  life,  without  leaf,  without  heart 
Teacher, — Name  some  animals  belonging  to  the  hornless  fiunily. 
Pupil. — The  camel,  the  musk. 
Teacher. — Point  them  out.* 
Teacher. — Some  belonging  to  the  homed  family. 
PupU. — Deer,  sheep,  goats,  antelopes,  giraffes,  and  oxen. 
Teacher, — ^Point  them  out. 

Teacher. — ^What  is  said  of  these  animals  with  regard  to  man ! 
Pupil. — That  they  are  more  useful  to  him  than  any  others. 
Teacher. — Of  what  use  are  they ! 
PupU.— Jot  food. 
Teacher.— WtidX  part  of  them? 
PupU, — The  flesh,  the  milk. 

Teacher. — Give  some  examples  of  those  whose  flesh  is  eaten. 
PupU. — The  cow,  sheep,  deer. 
Teacher, — Name  some  whose  milk  man  uses. 
PupU. — The  cow,  reindeer,  goat. 
Teacher. — Of  what  other  use  are  they! 
Pupil. — As  beasts  of  burden. 
Teacher, — Give  me  an  example. 
PupU. — The  camel. 
Teacher. — Name  another  use. 
PupU. — ^Beasts  of  draught 
Teacher. — Give  examples. 
PupU. — Ox,  reindeer,  hor9e.\ 
Teacher. — Is  horse  right ! 
Second  PupU. — No. 
Teacher.— Vihy  not.} 
PupU. — Horses  do  not  chew  the  cud. 

Teacher,— 'Ro^  might  you  know  fh>m  the  form  of  the  horse  that  he  is  not  a 
ruminating  animal  ? 
Pupil,— Hy  his  hoof. 

Teacher, — How  does  it  differ  from  that  of  the  ruminants  ? 
PupU.— It  is  undivided,  while  that  of  the  ruminants  is  cloven. 
Teacher. — Well,  of  what  other  use  are  ruminants  ! 
PupU, — Their  covering  makes  our  clothing. 
Teacher. — Give  mo  an  example. 
PupU. — The  sheep,  the  goat,  the  caniel. 
Teacher. — Name  any  other  use. 

*  Some  plate  containing  representations  of  the  principal  kinds  of  animals  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  boys  for  this  purpoM. 

t  This  error  is  introduced  to  show  liow  it  should  be  corrected  :  not  merely  by  stating  (hat  it 
Is  an  error,  or  even  telling  what  is  right,  but  by  showing  in  what  the  wrongness  consists. 
Farther  questions  might  be  asked  as  to  why  he  thought  the  horiie  was  a  ruminant ;  when  t  tie 
boy  would  probably  say,  ^  It  eats  grass."  The  error  having  been  then  traced  back,  a  false 
Msoeiatton  might  be  easily  remove«l  by  showing  that  though  all  ruminants  eat  grasn^all 
animals  that  eat  gra«  are  not  ruminants. 
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Pupil. — Their  skins  arc  mado  into  leather,  their  fat  into  candles,  their  homs 
into  knife-handles. 

Teacher. — Seeing  these  animals  are  so  useful  to  man,  where  may  wo^zpect  to 
find  them  ? 

Pupil. — Wherever  man  is. 

Teachfr. — Tell  me  the  ruminants  of  hot  eountries. 

Pupil. — Tlie  antelope,  the  giraffe,  the  lama. 

Teacher.— Of  the  temperate  regions. 

Pt/pil.—The  ox,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  the  goat. 

Ttacher.—0{  very  eold  countries. 

Pupil.— The  reindeer. 

Teacher. — "Wliat  does  so  wide  a  scattering  of  these  useful  aninails  teach  ns 
about  our  Creator? 

Pupil. — That  he  cares  and  provides  for  man. 

34.  By  means  of  questions,  a  test  is  constantly  applied  as  to  the  degree  in 
vrhk'h  any  subject  is  understood,  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  explanation  of 
difficulties,  as  well  as  for  the  imparting  of  information  connected  with^  though  not 
actually  forming  a  part  of  it.  Interrogation  is,  therefore,  made  use  of  in  every 
branch  of  teaching.  In  connection  with  reading,  it  is,  however,  especially  im- 
portant Tlie  good  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  generally  to  bestow  more  time 
on  the  explaining  of  a  lesson  by  questions,  and  in  imparting  such  incidental  in- 
formation as  may  be  naturally  associated  with  it,  than  in  the  mere  mechanical 
exercise  of  reading. 

35.  The  questions  employed,  whether  in  class  or  during  a  gallery  lesson,  are 
of  two  kinds— explanatory  questions,  and  questions  of  examination.  The  first 
are  used  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson ;  the  second,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  teacher  makes  use  of  explanatory  questions  in  order  to  lead  the 
children,  by  short  and  easy  steps,  to  work  out  tlie  subject  of  the  lesson  ibr 
themselves.  I3y  their  aid  he  stimulates  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  continued 
active  and  healthy  exertion,  and  makes  them  co-laborers  with  himself  in  the 
work  of  education,  instead  of  being  listless  hearers  only;  and  while  he  supplies 
them  with  facta,  where  really  necei?sary,  he  carries  them  forward  through  a  rigid 
and  carefully  built  up  course  of  induction  to  the  gaol  which  he  has  throughout 
the  lesson  kept  clearly  in  his  own  view. 

Sometimes  questions  of  examination  are  employed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
lesson,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  the  children  already  possess  on  the 
subject  of  it,  so  that  the  teacher  may  come  down  to  their  level,  and  adapt  his 
instruction  to  their  actual  wants.  They  are  used  at  Vie  end,  when  he  wishes  to 
ascertiiin  how  far  they  have  really  understood  what  has  been  going  on,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  laid  up  in  their  menior}-,  so  as  to  be  available  for  future  use. 

30.  The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  interrogation: — 

{(I.)  The  questions  and  answers,  when  put  together,  should  present  the  sub- 
ject as  a  connected  whole ;  hence  questions  should  follow  each  other  in  logical 
order. 

(6.)  Simple  language  should  be  used,  such  as  will  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
question  clearly  to  the  pupil's  mind;  hence  everj*  question  should  be  definite. 

(c.)  It  is  not  wise  to  tell  a  part  of  the  answer,  such  as  the  first  word,  or  anj 
other  part  of  it 

(d.)  Questions  which  require  or  admit  a  simple  ye9  orno  as  an  answer  should 
be  avoided. 
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• 
(e.)  The  minds  of  off  the  class  should  be  kept  at  work;  the  answers  should 

not  be  taken  from  a  jew  only. 

(/)  Wrong  answers  should  be  frequently  noticed ;  they  point  out  vohert  tlie 
teacher's  attention  is  wanted.  The  class  should  be  questioned  into  the  light 
answer,  not  told  it 

(^.)  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  answer  given  to  a  question 
■hows  a  clear  and  distinct  idea ;  if  not,  further  explanations  should  be  given, 
and  more  questions  put  A  few  ideas  dearly  and  distinctly  worked  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  are  better  than  many  misty  and  indistinct  ones. 

(A.)  The  language  of  the  answers  ought  to  be  good ;  inaccuracies  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  answers  which  are  only  partly  correct  rectified. 

37.  The  method  of  ellipsis  is  also  used  both  during  the  progress  of  a  leeson, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  recapitulation.  When  employed  while  the  lesson  is  pro- 
ceeding,  it  is  useful  as  a  relief  to  the  questioning,  and  as  a  means  of  testing  the 
attention  and  comprehension  of  the  pupUs ;  when  used  at  the  close,  it  fUmishes 
a  convenient  method  of  summing  up  the  substance  of  the  information  imparted. 

The  principal  rules  observed  in  using  the  ellipsis  are  these : — 

(a.)  Ellipses  should  be  mixed  with  questions. 

(h.)  Questions  should  never  end  in  ellipses. 

(c)  If  an  ellipsis  be  filled  up  incorrectly,  the  children  should  not  be  told,  but 
be  led  by  questions,  illustrations,  and  other  ellipses,  to  the  truth. 

(d.)  Ellipses  for  younger  children  should  be  shorter  than  those  for  elder  ones. 

(e.)  Ellipses  should  be  such  as  the  children  can  be  expected  to  supply. 

Section  S.^  Class  Teaching— Spring. 

88.  SPELLiNa  is  taught  chiefly  in  connection  with  reading;  all  the  difficult 
words  occuring  in  the  first  book  being  spelt  previous  to  the  reading  of  the 
lesson. 

In  the  second  lesson  hook  there  is  a  list  of  words  connected  mth  the  lesson, 
though  not  always  occurring  in  it,  which  are  treated  in  tl^e  same  way. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  books  all  the  difficult  words  occurring  in  a  lesson 
should  be  spelt  after  the  lesson  has  been  read,  in  the  course  of  interrogation. 
The  meanings  should  also  be  required,  and  the  etymologies  of  such  words  given 
as  tend  to  make  the  explanation  clearer.  This  spelling  and  explaining  of  words 
found  in  sentences  is  much  more  effective  than  learning  columns  by  rote  that 
have  no  relation  but  that  of  juxtaposition. 

89.  Another  mode  of  teaching  spelling  is  by  dictation.  This  is  of  two  kmds. 
Either  the  teacher  of  a  class  spells  a  word,  and  the  boys  write  it  after  him ;  or, 
as  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  teacher  reads  a  few  sentences  from  some  book, 
without  spelling  any  of  the  words,  and  the  boys  take  them  down.  These  sen- 
tences are  then  looked  over,  and  the  errors  marked,  which  the  boy  is  required 
to  correct.  This  last  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  exercise ;  but  the  value  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  boy  actually  writing  (he  words  correctly  that  he  had 
htfore  writien  wrong.  The  master  or  teacher  const  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
pointing  out  the  error.  The  first  kind  of  dictation  is  practiced  every  school- 
time  in  the  lowest  classes ;  the  second  only  occasionally,  in  the  higher  classes. 

40.  A  third  mode  of  teaching  this  exercise  is  by  the  tabular  lessons,  or  spel- 
ling columns  of  Lesson  Book,  No.  II.,  when  each  boy  in  his  turn  speUs  a  word, 
the  monitor  conducting  *tlie  exercises  generally  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
Beading  Lessons. 
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The  abstracts  of  gallery  loaaonfl,  which  the  elder  bovs  are  frequently  reqirired 
to  write  at  the  close  of  the  Icssod,  is  another  mode  of  testing  and  impnmng 
their  spelling. 

41.  In  addition  to  these  methods,  all,  except  the  youngest  children  nako 
spelling  a  part  of  their  home  lessons.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  those  in  the 
mkldle  classes  are  expected  to  bring  ten  or  a  dozen  words  written  down  on 
paper  or  slate,  and  cfyllabically  divided ;  while  the  elder  diildren  bring  either  a 
written  account  of  some  object  or  animal  previously  specified,  or  the  abstnct  of 
the  last  coUective  lesson  which  they  have  attended.  Attempts  at  compoaitkm 
by  the  more  advanced  children  further  test  and  improve  their  spelling,  whether 
the  exercises  are  entirely  original,  or  token  from  the  more  systematic  Kiies 
found  in  Dr.  Comwell's  '*  Tonng  Cknnpo8ery 

Section  n.— Class  Teaching^WrUing. 

42.  The  children,  when  writing,  are  seated  and  arranged  according  to  their 
sectional  division,  and  they  are  subdivided  into  desks  according  to  tlieir  praft- 
ciency  in  the  art,  {anU  §  4.)  The  forms  of  the  letters,  the  mode  of  sitting^ 
the  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  and  the  principles  of  writing,  are  learnt  fai  tiie 
lower  sections,  the  pupils  practicing  on  slates. 

43.  Tlie  strcugJU  stroke  is  first  introduced,  and  its  uniform  thickness,  skpe^  and 
varying  lengths  pointed  out;  then  the  upper  and  lower  tics;  and  then  the  place 
of  the  dot  over  the  t.  Such  words  as  tin  or  pit  are  then  written  on  the  black- 
board for  practice. 

Aller  these  the  curve  is  explained,  and  the  letters  o,  c^  e,  a,  d^  g,  formed ;  these 
are  each  taken  up  in  turn,  and  their  correct  formation  shown.  Words  fonned 
by  these  letters,  and  the  elements  given  in  the  preceding  lesson  serve  as  exer- 
cises at  this  stage. 

Tlie  remaining  portions  of  large  text  letters  are  treated  in  tlie  same  way. 
Then  the  capitals  are  given,  classified  according  to  their  similarity  of  form,  with 
instructions  as  to  their  hight  and  breadth ;  and  then  numerous  exercian  are 
written  on  the  blackboard  to  be  imitated  by  the  children. 

44.  During  the  whole  of  tliis  preliminary  course,  and  indeed  whenever  the 
children  are  occupied  in  writing,  the  proper  mode  of  holding  the  pencil  or  pen 
is  particularly  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  the  right  position  of  tlie  body,  fingers^ 
and  book.  A  diagram,  showing  a  hand  with  the  pen  and  fingers  in  their  pro- 
per position,  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  writing  division,  as  a  model  to  which 
attention  is  frequently  directed.  The  teacher  also  instructs  his  pupils  by  liold- 
ing  a  pen  in  his  hand  in  front  of  the  section,  end  then  calling  attention  to  tht 
manner  in  which  he  holds  it,  whenever  such  a  course  appears  necessary-. 

45.  When  the  children  have  gone  tlirough  this  course,  and  have  learnt  to 
write  freely  and  correctly  on  slate,  they  are  allowed  to  write  in  copy-books. 
The  same  mode  of  classification  is  employed  as  in  slate  writing.  A  monitor  is 
appointed  to  give  out  copy-books,  pens,  and  copy-slips,  where  these  are  oaed. 
(It  is  better,  however,  to  use  books  which  liavo  copies  engraved  in  them,  as  this 
saves  much  time  and  prevents  confusion.)  When  the  books  and  pens  are  dis- 
tributed, the  writing  commences  at  the  word  *' Begin  1"  The  teaclier  then 
moves  from  desk  to  desk  to  preserve  order  in  the  section,  pointing  out  error%  or 
getting  the  diildren  to  discover  them  by  comparing  their  OTi-n  writing  with  the 
copy.  Sometimes  he  takes  a  boy's  copy-book  to  the'  front  of  tlie  section,  imi- 
tates on  the  bktckboard  the  malformaUona  of  letters  or  words  which  ho  flnds  in 
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H^  and  tlien  questions  as  to  where  the  errors  are.  He  then  plioes  by 
thdr  side  the  correct  forms,  and  shows  their  superiority.  By  tliis  method 
be  keeps  up  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  elements  learnt  in  the  lower 
sections. 

46.  At  the  close  of  the  writing  lesson  the  general  superintendent  of  order 
commands,  "Writers" — "Finish  lines!"— "Clean  pensl"— "Lay  down  pens!"— 
"Hands  downl" — "Collect  pens!"  The  monitor  collects  the  pens  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  takes  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  kept  until  the  next  wri- 
ting lesson.  (It  is  recommended  that  each  boy  keep  a  small  pen- wiper  in  his 
pocket  on  which  to  clean  his  pen.)  The  writing  is  then  inspected  by  the  teacher, 
the  superintendent  commands,  "  Shut  books  1" — "  Collect  books  I"  and  the  books 
are  collected  by  the  monitor,  tied  between  small  wooden  boards,  and  taken  to 
the  place  assigned  for  their  reception. 

The  maxims  recommended  to  masters  in  this  department  are,  1.  Regard 
gttdtUy  niher  than  fuantiiy;  and,  2.  Aim  rather  at  making  a  knowledge  of 
writing  genera^  than  at  produdng  excellence  in  a  few  of  the  senior  pupils. 

SecUon  8. — Class  Teaching — Ari(hmetie. 

47.  Arithicetic  is  taught  to  the  younger  children  both  in  the  gallery  and  at 
the  draft  stations ;  as  children  advance  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  it  is,  however, 
found  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  ndmber  at  the  same  stage  of  progress  to 
form  a  gallery ;  it  is  therefore  taught  to  those  more  advanced  sections  at  the 
draft  stations  alone.  The  great  object  sought  to  be  attained  in  teaching  tliis 
branch  is,  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  by  the  impartation  of  such  a 
knowfedge  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  numbers,  and  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  arithmetical  science,  as  shall,  when  combined  with  facility,  in  its  opera- 
tions, enable  the  pupils  to  solve  any  questions  which  may  occur  in  after-life  with 
intelligence,  correctness,  and  dispatch. 

48.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  manual  like  the  present,  to  describe  in  detail  all  tlio 
methods  employed  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  so  important  and  exten- 
sive a  subject  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  instruction  is  founded. 

The  first  ideas  of  number  are  given  in  the  gallery.  The  ball-frame  is  placed 
before  the  pupils,  and  they  are  taught  to  count  the  balls  on  the  first  wire ;  then 
their  fingers,  buttons,  panes  of  glass  in  the  school-room  window,  or  the  seats  on 
the  gallery.  They  are  also  taught  to  add,  to  multiply,  to  subtract,  and  to  divide 
small  numbers.  Thus,  sensible  objects  are  made  the  medium  of  communicating 
tiieir  first  ideas  of  number. 

49.  As  the  diildrcn  become  familiar  with  these  operations,  the  number  is  in- 
creased ;  they  are  taught  to  count  and  work  questions  mentally  with  the  balls 
on  two  wires ;  then  on  ihree^  and  so  on,  until  they  are  familiar  with  the  whole 
firame.  The  same  exercises  are  also  gone  through  with  beans,  buttons,  and 
similar  objects,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abstract  idea  that  the  resuU  of  an 
arithmetical  operation  is  not  affected  by  the  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of 
calculation ;  thus,  six  cows  and  five  cows  make  eleven  cows,  and  six  buttons 
and  five  make  eleven  buttons:  hence,  6  +  5  =  11. 

50.  As  the  instruction  proceeds,  it  becomes  more  definite  and  methodical, 
tlxragh  oontmued  for  some  time  longer  without  the  use  of  figures.    Addition  is 
fifSt  explained,  and  simple  exercises  worked,  either  on  the  ball-fram^^ '^hVNJcv. 
DCftDi,  or  by  means  of  strokes  drawn  on  the  school  slate.    TYven  mv^VXV^XvQakNXsycL 
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18  taken  op,  and  its  coDnection  with  addition  shown.  Subtraction  and  diTutoi 
arc  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  course,  Arabic  and 
Roman  numerals  are  explained,  the  principle  of  the  local  values  of  flgureB 
brought  out,  and  easy  examples  worked  in  both  systems. 

51.  Wliile  this  course  is  gone  through  in  the  gallery,  the  children  are  exer- 
cised in  their  drafts  on  very  simple  questious  in  the  tables,  and  in  mental 
arithmetic ;  correctness  and  dispatch  being  always  required. 

The  children  are  also  employed  at  their  writing  desks  during  tliis  couree  in 
copying  and  leamiug  the  names  of  the  Arabic  and  Roman  numbers ;  not  so 
much  for  use  at  this  stage,  as  for  exercises  on  form,  and  to  (acilitate  future 
progress, 

52.  In  prosecuting  the  study  of  tcriUen  arithmetic  in  the  middle  and  upper 
sections,  every  rule  Is  preceded  by  a  lesson  upon  the  principle  on  which  it  ia 
founded.  Instead  of  giving  rules  first  and  examples  afterward,  the  rule  is 
deduced  from  examples.  While  questions  involving  abstract  numbers  are  bjr 
no  means  excluded,  the  majority  of  the  exercises  are  given  on  subjects  oocur- 
ring  in  the  cvcry-day  life  of  the  children.  A  great  number  of  exaniples  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  Crossley's  ^^IrUeilectuai  CalcuUUor^'^  a  copy  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  a  draft :  each  child,  also,  in  this  part  of  the 
school,  should  have  a  copy  for  home  and  individual  practice.  The  number  of 
children  in  the  school— of  bricks  in  any  wall  which  the  boys  may  have  seen 
building — the  population  of  the  town,  the  county,  or  the  country — all  fumiak 
abundant  questions  for  practice.  Lessons  on  the  principles  of  arithmetic  are 
also  given  at  stated  periods  from  Do  Morgan. 

53.  In  order  to  promote  a  business-like  dispatch  ui  obtaining  the  answer  to  a 
question,  the  teacher  sometunes  writes  a  sum  on  the  blackboard,  and  pointing 
to  it,  says,  "  The  quickest."  Each  boy  copies  the  figures  as  rapidly  as  he  can, 
solves  the  question,  and  exhibits  the  result  to  the  teacher,  who,  with  a  glanoOi 
compares  it  with  tlie  key,  and  says,  "First,"  "Second,"  or  "Third,"  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  correctly  exhibit  This  metliod  will  alwajrs  be  a 
favorite  one  with  quick  boys,  and  is  in  several  respects  really  advantageous.  It 
is  pursued  in  every  class  after  the  first 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  numeration  throughout  these  sections,  some 
portion  of  time  in  every  week  being  specially  devoted  to  it ;  and  the  questioiis 
and  answers,  in  all  cases,  whether  read  by  the  teachers  or  pupils,  are  given 
cording  to  their  local  value;  thus,  9S2*(  would  be  given  as  nine  thousand, 
hundred,  and  twenty,  and  four ;  not  nine,  eight,  two,  four. 

54.  The  ordinary  metliod  of  class  instruction  is  as  follows : — The  boys  being 
.  arranged,  the  monitor  distinctly  announccKS  the  question :  if  complicated,  he  re- 
peats it  once  or  twice ;  then  pausing  to  allow  time  for  its  being  understood,  be 
says,  "  Begin ;"  and  each  boy  eagerly  strives  to  work  it  out  and  present  his  state 
first  for  approval.  If  right,  and  first,  the  monitor  says,  "  First ;"  to  the  neact 
boy,  "  Second ;"  and  the  draft  is  instalhtly,  as  it  were,  sifted,  the  slow  or  inelB- 
cient  being  at  the  bottom.    Copying  is  not  practicable. 

As  soon  as  all  have  completed  the  operation,  the  teacher  interrogates,  thus — 
"  VHiat  have  you  done  ?"  "  How  ?"  "  Why  ?*'  "Any  other  way  ?'*  &c, ;  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  rule  is  founded  is  tltoronghlj 
examined.  This  examination  is  a  very  productive  exercise,  and  should  aeldoai 
be  omitted ;  for  as  it  rarely  happens  in  long  solutions  that  the  pupils  obtain  tbatr 
reeulta  the  same  way,  tlie  replies  to  these  questions  often  elicit  modi  vahmblA 
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reepecting  the  principlee  upon  which  their  particular  caleulatioDa  are 
founded. 

It  18  to  the  variety  of  methods  used  in  obtaining  the  results,  coupled  with  the 
pupil's  subsequent  reasoning  on  the  correctness  of  the  principles  which  he  has 
selected,  that  we  look  for  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  attainments. 

65.  Rules  in  the  central  school  are  introduced  rather  as  suggestions,  when 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  baffled  the 
pupil's  ingenuity ;  ho  is  then  gradually  led  on  by  a  succession  of  questions,  till 
the  whole  truth  breaks  upon  his  mind  with  a  clearness  and  beauty  whicli  form 
the  best  incitement  to  renewed  investigation.  Arithmetic,  thus  taught,  becomes 
a  fine  mental  discipline,  and  strengthens  the  intellectual  powers,  instead  of 
reiting  only  on  the  memory. 

66.  There  are  two  points  of  obvious  importance,  which  respect  the  mere 
woriring  out  of  the  question,  viz.,  correctness  and  dispatch.  The  attainment  of 
tlie  latter  is,  generaUy,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  yet  wiUiout  it  the  ezpori- 
eaoud,  arithmetician  is  often  plainly  deficient  in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  trans- 
acting afiairs  where  ready  calculation  is  required.  To  supply  this  defect,  not 
only  are  contracted  methods  on  slate  encouraged,  such  as  bringing  any  n^plber 
of  tons,  hundred-weights,  quarters,  and  pounds,  into  pounds  in  one  Une — ^work- 
ing by  aliquot  parts  and  approximations— -or  calculating  part  of  a  question  ab- 
ttnctedly,  and  part  on  the  slate ;  but  a  great  variety  of  questions  are  given 
specially  for  pure  mental  solution. 

67.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  a  ready  knowledge  of  Arithmetical  Tablxs, 
since  without  this,  arithmetic  is  almost  useless  in  its  practical  application.  In 
•n,  except  the  lowest  section,  portions  of  the  tables  are  daily  given  to  be  learnt 
at  home,  for  examination  when  the  children  return  to  school.  This  desirable 
but  difficult  object  will  also  be  promoted  by  having  them  said  or  sung  during 
the  various  evolutions  of  the  school,  especially  when  going  from  and  into  the 
desks.  As  this  occupies  some  portion  of  each  school  time,  they  will  be  easily 
learnt  Tliis  repetition  does  not,  however,  supersede  the  necessity  of  rapid 
irregular  questioning  upon  them ;  as  boys  are  frequently  able  to  repeat  a  table 
trom  beginning  to  end  without  being  competent  to  apply  any  part  of  it  when 
required.  The  repetition  of  tables  during  changes  should  not,  however,  be  aJ- 
foay«  allowed ;  it  is  useful  as  a  matter  of  discipline  to  require  boys  occasionally 
to  walk  with  perfect  quietness;  while  at  other  times  scliool  pieces  may  be 
mag. 

The  tables  of  money,  weights,  and  measures,  are  first  introduced  in  the  gal- 
lery. Here  ttie  actual  objects  about  which  the  tables  are  formed  are  as  iar  as 
poflsible  exhibited.  Long,  square,  and  cubic  measures,  are  shown  in  their  con- 
nection with  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
BMMore  the  school-room  gallery  and  other  things  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  then  to  announce  the  results  in  different  denominations.  In  like  manner, 
when  treating  of  measures  of  capacity,  a  pint  or  quart  are  shown,  and  made  the 
■object  of  various  calculations. 

58.  HsNTAL  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  every  section  of  the  school,  and  in  every 
draft,  and  proceeds  from  the  simplest  questions,  involving  no  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  tables,  to  very  complex  and  difficult  operations.  The  work 
of  ench  draft  is  so  arranged,  both  in  tables  and  mental  arithmetic,  as  to  form  an 
mtrodiietion  to  the  written  arithmetic  of  the  next  draft 

Aa  the  diikiren  proceed,  they  are  exercised  in  forming  nuEDkbera  \>y  ^^  sA<^- 
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tkm  of  Other  numbett,  88 12=(4+6+3)=fI+3+2)=(6+6+l ;)  16=(X+l+4 
+5+2)=(4+6+6+l,)&c.  Al8oinfiDdingthefractor8ofDambcra,a8l8=(SX 
9)=(3X6;)36=(4X9)=(6X6)=(9X4)=(12X3)=(18X2;)  in  diacorering  the 
common  multiples  and  common  dhisors  of  small  numbcra;  and  in  tho  oombinA- 
tion  of  different  rules — such  as  taking  a  number  from  the  sum  of  three  otfacn^ 
multiplying  tho  remainder  by  a  given  number,  and  dividing  the  product  by  an- 
other. In  this  war,  they  are  exercised  mentally  on  the  various  propertiei  of 
number,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  it,  before  they  are  introduced  to  the 
more  difficult  and  extended  processes  of  written  arithmetic. 

59.  Before  entering  on  the  study  of  division,  the  children  are  pat  through  m 
elementary  course  of  fractions.  Tlie  formation  of  fractions,  their  notation,  and 
the  alterations  in  value  caused  by  changing  the  numerator,  the  denominator,  or 
both,  is  drawn  from  the  pupils ;  the  principles  on  which  reduction,  addition,  lob- 
tniction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  fractions  depend,  are  explained ;  the 
rules  are  deduced ;  and  the  pupils  are  then  required  to  show  the  reason  fcr 
every  operation  which  they  perform.  The  questions  brought  forward  at  tfaii 
stage  are  of  tho  simplest  kind,  the  object  being  rather  to  give  ideas  and  prmd' 
pies  than  to  produce  dexterity.  The  subject  is  more  fUlly  taken  up  afterwards 
in  the  ''Calculator." 

60.  Various  objects  are  operated  upon  in  teaching  this  preliminary  coamL 
A  line  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard  affords  perhaps  the  readiest  iUaitnh 
tion.  Suppose  the  pupils  were  asked,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  j  and 
j-?"  and  oould  not  answer,  the  teacher  would  draw  a  line  thus,  divided  into 
quarters: — 


Ho  would  then  say, 

How  many  parts  is  the  hnc  divided  iutoT 
i\i/>i7.— Four. 

Teacher.— Whht  then  is  each  part  called  I 
Piipil, — A  fourth 

JTwdlw'.— Or 

/Vpi7.:— Quarter. 

Tho  teacher  would  then  divide  each  quarter  into  three  equal  parts,  and  would 
say  to  some  boy,  "  Count  how  many  parts." 

/V'^-— Twelve. 

Teacher, — ^What  then  is  each  part  called  I 
/VpiV.— One-twelfth, 

Tea^MT. — As  there  are  twelve-twelfths  in  the  whole  line,  how  many  are  thert 
in  the  third  of  tho  linet 
/VpiV.— Four. 

The  teacher,  after  nuu-king  off  four  of  the  parts,  saya^  "What  bare  I  marked 
off-?'* 

Pupil, — ^Fonr-twclfths. 

Teacher.—VfhxQYi  are  equal  to— 

P«rpt7.— One-third  ? 

TMeA«r.— Now  »how  mo  one-quarter  of  the  whole  line— now  ono-thiid  of  the 
whole— now  show  ine  the  difTcrence  between  one-quarter  and  eno-tbiid — ^welli 
what  put  of  the  whole  line  b  thatf 
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iVtfP^.— One-twelfth. 

i^9»f/.— Because  there  are  twelve  such  parts  in  the  whole  line. 
Ttaeher.—And  when  any  thing  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  each  of  them 

is  called  a 

Apa.— Twelfth. 

Ttaeker,— Then  what  is  the  difference  between  one-third  and  one-fourth! 

i>pa.— One-twelfth. 

The  term  fractiona  should  not  be  used  in  this  stage  of  advancement 

61.  In  like  manner  simple  proportion  is  preceded  by  a  course  of  mental 
arithmetic,  explaining  the  properties  of  ratios  and  proportion,  especially  exhibit- 
ing that  on  which  the  common  "  Rule  of  Three"  is  founded.  Questions  are  then 
giren,  the  answers  to  which  can  be  obtained,  or  the  road  to  them  shortened,  by 
diTiding  or  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  terms,  and  the  principles  on  which 
these  operations  are  founded  are  shown.  By  this  method  the  children  are  pre- 
pared for  the  study  of  proportion  in  their  books,  and  their  intelligent  compre- 
heosion  of  the  questions  found  there  is  facilitated. 

63.  In  all  these  drafts  much  scope  is  allowed  to  the  pupil  teachers  beyond  the 
line  of  questioning  just  referred  to.  They  are  at  liberty  to  vary  the  questions 
to  any  extent,  so  long  as  the  attention  of  the  boys  is  kept  up.  Such  questions 
as  these  constantly  occur:  **What  is  the  value  of  a  dozen  articles  at  3d. — nt 
4{d — at  9jd— or  at  I5.  6{<i.  ?"  or,  "  What  is  the  value  of  any  number  of  dozens 
or  groases?"  or,  "What  is  the  square  of  4,— or  1,— or  6,— or  9?"  Aa 

In  the  more  advanced  drafts  the  questions  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
inchide  the  following  range:  "What  is  the  square  of  27,  of  53,  of  225?"  &c. 
"What  does  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  of  any  article  come  to,  at  Id  per  lb.,  or  at  Sjd  per 
Ib.f  "What  will  37,  or  75,  or  139,  or  3185,  or  any  other  number  of  artidoa 
amount  to,  at  2jd  eacli,  or  at  54 d,  or  at  8ijd,  or  3^.,  or  7^.  6d  ?"  &c.,  ftc.  "In 
35  yds.  3  qrs.  of  cloth,  how  many  English,  French,  or  Flemish  ells  ?"  "  Reduce 
is.  8jd  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound  sterling;  or  9jd  to  the  fraction  of  a  crown; 
or  3  qrs.  15  lb.  to  the  firaction  of  a  cwt  or  ton."  "Multiply  f  of  |  by  j  of  ^ 
of  1|."  "  Add  I  of  a  shilling  to  £l"  "  Reduce  Us.  6}d  to  the  decunal  of  a 
shilling  or  pound  sterlmg."  "  What  is  the  interest  of  £251  lOs.  6d,  at  5  or  6 
percent,  for  a  number  of  years  and  months?"  To  these  might  be  added  a 
large  proportion  of  the  questions  usually  found  in  most  books  of  arithmetic 

Section  9. — CUua  Toothing. — Grammar  and  Compasiiion. 

63.  English  composition,  mental  or  written,  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
study  of  English  grammar  throughout  the  whole  dchool. 

In  the  lower  sections  mental  composition  is  taught  so  as  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  express  their  thoughts  correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  an  intro- 
duction to  tlie  study  of  grammar. 

64.  The  youngest  pupils  are  taught  composition  in  the  gallery.  In  the  first 
lesson  they  are  asked  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  objects  which  they 
see  anmnd  them,  and  to  spell  them,  as  desk,  sJate^  book,  or  tPoIL  These  names 
ars  written  in  a  vertical  column  on  the  school  slate.  The  pupils  are  then  re- 
quired to  put  a  word  before  each  noun,  expressing  its  color,  or  some  other 
quality  belonging  to  it,  as  grey  slate,  wooden  desk,  new  book,  white  wall.  The 
worda  grey,  wooden,  or  new,  are  then  successively  spelt,  and  tlie  teacher  writes 
ibem  before  tlie  words  which  they  severally  describe.  The  chiidTQH  vcl  \)tift  ^- 
lery  are  then  asked,  if  they  can  expresi  the  meaning  of  the  ^^koaaea,  viO:^  M 
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grey  slate  in  another  way.  The  sentences,  "  the  slate  is  grey,"  or  "  the  w«n  is 
white,"  are  thus  brought  out,  and  written  down.  Other  names  are  then 
given  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  generally  found  to  be  enough 
for  one  lesson. 

65.  In  the  same  way,  at  succeeding  lessons,  the  names  of  objects  are  men- 
tioned, qualities  are  added,  and  actions  which  they  can  perform  are  specified; 
the  sentences  being  constructed,  and  the  words  spelt,  by  the  children,  and  then 
written  down  by  the  teacher  before  the  gallery.  Then  follow  questions  as  to 
how  and  when  those  actions  may  be  done,  and  the  difTercnces  in  the  kinda  ol 
actions.  As  the  pupils  advance,  the  effect  produced  in  a  sentence  by  taking  a 
word  from  it,  or  adding  one  to  it,  is  elicited  from  tliem  by  interrogation.  Thus 
the  various  niodiUcations  of  which  a  thought  is  capable,  and  the  distinctive 
offices  of  the  various  words  in  a  sentence,  are  impressed  upon  the  children*! 
minds,  and  wrought  out  in  tlieir  practice,  before  a  single  teclmicality  of  gram- 
mar is  placed  before  them.  Hence  when  they  commence  the  study  of  grammar 
they  are  prepared  to  understand  that  the  distinctions  existing  among  the  words 
of  a  sentence  are  not  arbitrary,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  language 
itself: 

66.  At  this  stage  of  progress  the  regular  study  of  grammar  is  commenced, 
and  it  is  considered  an  advantage  that,  in  the  earlier  steps  of  this  study,  tlie 
knowledge  previously  obtained  is  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  papilSi 
though  in  a  difTerent  form.  The  teacher  commences  by  saying,  in  as  dear  a 
manner  as  possible,  that  every  word  in  the  language,  like  every  pupil  in  the 
school,  belongs  to  some  class.  Stopping  some  seconds  to  ascertain  that  this 
simple  (act  was  well  understood,  he  might  remark  that  the  only  difference  i8» 
that  there  are  ci^rht  classes  of  pupils  in  the  school,  but  nine  classes  of  wokLb. 
This  would  be  followed  by  saying. 

Teacher. — Toll  me  the  names  of  any  things  yon  see. 

Pupil. — Desk,  slate,  inkstand,  bo.x,  pen. 

Teacher. — Tell  me  the  names  of  Bome  things  you  saw  in  coming  to  school. 

Pupil. — Horse,  cart,  house,  boy. 

Several  being  mentioned,  the  question  would  be  put,  "What  have  you 
told  me  al>out  these  things?"  Ans. — "Their  names."  Now  the  teacher 
would  obser\'e,  "All  these  names  which  you  have  mentioned  belong  to 
one  class;  the  name  of  that  class  is  Kouns;  all  names  belong  to  it,  for  the 
word  Noun  means  Name.  A  noun,  then,  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal, 
place,  or  tiling."  Here  it  should  be  observed,  that  neitlier  the  term  nor  the 
definition  is  given  till  the  thing  itself  is  understood.  Throughout  this  and  eyeiy 
otlier  study  the  necessity  for  the  term  should  be  felt  before  it  is  supplied. 

67.  After  the  pupils  have  furnished  a  number  of  nouns  for  themselves,  tlie 
teacher  should  write  out  the  sentences  under  the  nouns  as  found  in  the  gram- 
mar. He  should  then  require  each  pupil  in  his  turn  to  pomt  out  the  nouns  oc- 
curring in  the  sentences,  which  he  should  then  underline.  Thus,  afler  having 
written  out  the  first  sentence,  "  The  father  sent  John  into  the  garden,"  he  wooM 
say  to  the  first  pupil,  "  Point  out  a  noun." 

Pupil  r^^«.— Father. 

Teacher. — Why  is  father  a  noon ! 

Second  Pupil. — Because  it  is  the  name  of  a  pcr^n. 

Teacher. — And  a  noun  is 

Tkird  iVpiZ.— The  name  of  any  p«fBon,  animal,  plaoe,  or  thing. 
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The  teacher  would  then  underline  the  word  "Father,"  and  say  to  the  next 
pupQ,  "  Another  noun." 

Fourth  Pupa—Boy. 

Teacher. — Why  is  boy  a  nonn ! 

lyth  Pupil, — Because  it  is  the  name  of  a  person. 

The  word  "Boy"  would  then  be  underlined. 

Ttaelur. — A  noun  is 

Sixth  J\^iL—The  name  of  any  person  or  thing. 

Teacher. — Give  me  another  noon. 

Seventh  Pupil. — Garden. 

Teacher. — Why  is  garden  a  noun  t 

EigJUh  Pupil. — Because  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing. 

Teacher. — A  nonn  then  is 

yinth  Pupil. — The  name  of  any  person  or  thing. 

The  word  "Garden"  would  then  be  underlined.  All  the  sentenoeB  in  that 
exercise  should  in  succession  be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

68.  The  teacher  would  next  ask  the  pupils  again  to  name  some  noonfl^  and 
ungling  out  one  named  tliat  would  best  answer  his  purpose,  "  boy,"  for  iQfltanc«^ 
he  would  write  it  down  on  tlie  blackboard. 

Teacher. — But  ore  all  boys  alike  t 
PupUe. — No. 

Teacher. — Some  arc 

IXret  Pupil. — Strong. 

Second  Pi<pi/.— Tall. 

7%ird  Pupil. — Good. 

FouHh  Pupil.— Bad. 

Teacher.— VfeWy  what  do  all  these  words,  ttrongy  taU^  good,  bad,  tell  uif 

Pupil. — Something  about  the  boy. 

Teacher.— Yea,  but  what  I 

Pupil. — Wlmt  sort  of  a  boy  he  is. 

(The  teacher  might  then  hold  up  his  book  and  say,  "Tell  mo  any  thing  you 
can  about  this  book.") 

Urtl  Pupil.— It  is  a  small  book. 
Second  Pupil. — It  is  clean. 
l%ird  Pupil. — It  is  useful. 
Fourth  Pupil. — It  is  printed. 

Teacher. — These  words,  tmall,  clean,  ueeful,  printed,  tell  us 

Pupil. — What  sort  of  a  book  it  is. 

Teacher. — Well,  all  such  words  as  these  arc  called  Ac|jectivcB.  An  adjective, 
then,  is  a  word  that  shows  the  quality  of  noun. 

The  teacher  would  then  turn  to  the  exercise  on  ac^jectives  in  Comwell's 
"  Gra;in7iutr  for  Beginners^^'*  and  write  out  the  sentences  under  it,  and,  as  in  the 
nouns,  require  the  boys  (1)  to  point  out  tlie  adjectives,  (2)  to  give  the  reason  for 
thetf  being  so  called,  and  (3)  to  repeat  the  definition.  The  adjective  in  the  ex- 
ercise would  be  underlined  by  the  teacher.  One  of  the  adjectives,  strong,  for 
instance,  would  be  written  before  the  noun  hoy  on  tho  blackboard. 

€9.  He  would  now  hold  up  some  object,  and  say,  "What  is  this?" 

P^qnL — A  slate. 

Teacher. — What  word  did  yon  use  before  slate  1 

JTittH*.— A. 

27 
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TeaeJUr.—Whai  is  thist 

Pypil. — ^An  eye. 

Teacher. — What  did  you  uae  before  eye  ? 

Teacher.— What  gives  us  hest  and  light  t 

J^ipU. — The  sun. 

Teacher. — What  word  did  you  use  before  sun  I 

Pupil.— The. 

Teacher.— If  I  were  telling  yon  sbont  some  boy  who  wo  strong,  I  should  Mj 

bo  is 

Pupil. — A  strong  boy. 

Tlie  teacher  would  here  pat  a  before  strong  hoy  on  the  blackbowd. 

Teacher. — Well,  the  words  an,  a,  and  the,  are  called  articles.  An  article,  then, 
ia  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to  show  the  extent  of  its  signification. 

Sentences  from  exercises  on  "  the  article"  in  the  gramnutr  woold  then  be 
written  on  the  board,  and  this  part  of  speech  would  be  pointed  oat,  explained, 
end  defined  in  tho  same  way  as  the  noun  and  the  adjectife. 

The  exercise  would  then  proceed  thus : — 

Teacher. — Tell  me  any  thing  you  can  do. 

Pi^.—'Rnn,  walk,  talk,  cat,  drink,  leom. 

Teacher. — What  do  all  these  words  mean  ? 

Jhtpil. — ^Doing  something. 

Ttacher. — Well,  what  have  you  seen  a  strong  boy  do  I 

Pupil. — Jump,  leap,  wrestle. 

(Teacher  writes  jumped  after  ttrong  hoy  on  the  blackboard.) 

Teacher.— l^o\f  all  words  that  mean  doing  something  are  called  verbs. 

(Here  the  usual  definition  is  repeated.) 

Kxercises  upon  the  verb  would  then  follow. 

70.  Again  taking  up  some  object,  the  teacher  would  say,  "What  is  this 7" 

Pvpil. — A  book. 
TWirAtfr.— And  thist 
Pupil. — A  box. 

Teacher. — Where  is  the  book  now  with  regard  to  tho  box  I 
Pint  Pupil.— On  it. 
Second  Ihtpil. — In  it. 
Third  PkpiL— Neurit. 
Fourth  I*upil. — Over  it. 

Teacher.— y^htkt  do  these  words,  on,  in,  hy,  over,  show! 
Pupil. — Where  the  book  is  with  regard  to  the  box. 

TVacAdr.— (Pointing  to  tho  words  on  the  blackboard,)  "  A  strong  boy  Jumped, 
where? 
Pupil. — Over  the  ditch. 

Teacher.— VfhiQh  word  shows  the  place  of  the  boy  with  regard  to  the  ditch  I 
Pupil. — Over. 

Teacher. — Other  words  that  would  show  the  same. 
/V/h/.— Into  tho  ditch,  acroM. 
Teacher.— A\\  words  that  show  the  place  of  one  thing  to  another  are  pRpoaitiooa. 

The  exercise  on  prepositions  from  tlie  grammar  would  then  follow,  and  the 
exercise  proceed. 

Teacher.— Bnl  when  different  persons  are  doing  the  same  thing,  do  they  do  it 
allaUkol    Do  all  write  alike  t 
i^ptl.— No. 
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T§aeker. — Some  write 

lird  Pupil.^WeW. 
Second  jPiipil.—Badly. 
Third  /V*^— Carefully. 
Fourth  Pupil. — Slowly. 
Teacher. — What  do  all  these  words  ahow. 
PupU. — How  the  writing  is  done. 
Teacher, — How  might  a  boy  jompf 
JhtpU, — Timidly,  oourageously,  fearlessly. 
(Teacher  writes  ftarleeely  in  the  sentence.) 

Teacher, — Words  that  show  how  a  thing  is  done,  or  when  and  where  it  is  Qone, 
are  called  adtibbs. 

Hie  exercise  from  the  grammar  follows  as  before. 

71.  The  other  parts  of  speech  would  be  taken  in  the  same  way ;  till  at  Uurt 
the  teacher  would  have  a  sentence  combining  them  all,  as,  perhaps^  A.  atrcng 
boy  Jtanped  fearlesaly  over  ihe  ditch :  hui  indeed  he  akmosi  fdlin.  The  advantage 
of  making  up  a  sentence  in  this  way  is,  that  it  serves  as  a  model  sentence  to  the 
pupils,  by  which  they  can  try  others  at  a  future  time. 

In  this  mode  it  will  be  observed  that  (1.)  The  pupils,  by  the  jodidoua 
questions  of  the  teacher,  themselves  supply  a  groat  number  of  the  kind  of 
word  under  consideration.  (2.)  The  name  is  given  by  the  teacher.  (3.)  The 
definition  is  read.  (4.)  The  pupils  select  all  words  of  the  kind  required  from 
others  in  a  sentence.    (5.)  Give  an  explanation*    (6.)  Repeat  the  definition. 

72.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  acquired  the  power  of  readily  distinguishing 
the  ports  of  speech,  the  teacher  must  return  and  take  particulars  of  each ;  such 
as  the  number  and  gender  of  nouns,  and  kinds  of  verbs. 

In  Syntax,  tlie  rules  should  be  educed  by  the  pupils  themselves,  from  observ- 
ing the  usage  of  the  language.  Thus;  with  a  class  commencing  the  fint  rule, 
the  teacher  would  not  dogmatically  say,  "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina- 
tive in  number  and  person ;"  but  would  proceed  somewhat  in  this  way  :— 

Ttacher. — What  do  you  do  every  day  before  you  come  to  school  f 
Pupil, — I  eat  my  breakfast. 
Teacher, — And  what  does  he  do  ! 
Pupil, — He  eats  his. 

Teacher, — Then  we  say  he 

iV/«7.— Eats. 

TVo^-A^r.— But  I 

Pupil. — Eat. 

Teacher. — What,  then,  are  he  and  /  in  the  sentences f 
PupU, — Nominatives. 

Teacher, — What  difference  is  there  in  them  ? 
Pupil, — /  is  the  first  person,  and  he  the  third. 
Teacher. — Then  nominatives  of  different  persons— 
PupU, — Have  not  the  same  part  of  the  verb. 

Teacher, — But  if  I  were  telling  some  one  the  same  about  you  all,  what  should 
I  say  f 
Pupil. — They  cat  their  breakfast. 
Teacher, — What  person  is  ^A«y/ 
Pupil, — The  third  person. 
Teacher, — Is  this  like  the  third  person  singular  f 
/V*^.— No 

Teacher, — What  is  the  difference  t 
Pupil. — ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^7  ^^ 
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Teacher. — Then  nominatives  of  different  nurabere 

Pupil. — Uavc  different  parts  of  tlie  verb. 

Teacher. — Well,  then,  the  general  nile  is  this — A  verb  agrees  with  its  nominA- 
tive  in  number  and  person. 

73.  The  above  i»  given  as  a  sketch  of  the  general  mode  of  instruction  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  In  practice,  the  teacher  will  often  find  that 
he  has  to  put  many  more  questions  before  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  draw  the 
rule  or  inference.  But  if  in  some  cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  the  children 
to  thiiiJi^  ihan  *'to  Icam,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  is  always  in- 
comparably more  valuable  than  the  second :  that  in  fact  this  individual  discern- 
ment of  principles,  and  the  mental  vigor  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  are 
among  the  chief  ends  of  intellectual  education. 

74.  lu  teaching  the  derivatidn  of  words,  fi^e  and  extended  use  should  be 
made  of  the  blackboard.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  were  explaining  words 
derived  fix)m  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  he  would  put  down  such  roots  under  each  other, 
formiog  one  column,  and  the  derivations  to  the  right  hand,  forming  another. 
Then,  taking  Dr.  Comwell's  "  Grammar^"  he  might  say,  "Bugan"  means  "to 
bend.**    When  this  was  written  down,  he  would  add: — 

Teacher. — Tell  me  any  words  made  from  it! 

{I\ijnU  nlentj  perhaps.) 

Teachr. — When  one  man  bends  to  another,  what  do  we  say  he  does? 

Pypil. — Makes  a  bow. 

Tkacher. — An  instrument  we  bend  in  order  to  shoot  with,  is  called 

PupiL — A  bow. 

Teacher.— TYioX  part  of  a  tree  which  bends  off  fh)m  the  trunk  ? 

PupU.—A  bough. 

Teacher.— ThsX  part  of  a  coast  which  forms  a  bend  by  the  running  in  of  the 
ocean? 

Pupil. — A  bay. 

Second  Pupil. — A  small  bay. 

Third  Pupil.— K  bight. 

Teacher.— T\\Q  bend  of  the  arm  is  called 

PupU.-Thii  elbow. 

Teacher. — The  other  part  of  elbow  is  derived  from  the  word  tlne^  meaning  an 
arm.  These  words  would  be  written  down  as  they  were  mentioned ;  and  then 
another  root  written  under  hugan^  and  derivatives  discovered  by  the  pupils  from 
it  in  the  same  way. 

The  board  would  present  this  appearance  at  the  close : — 

Bngan  ...  to  bend  ...  bow,  bongh,  bay,  bight,  el-bow  (elne,  an  arm.) 
Ceapian  ...  to  buy  ...  chop  (chop  and  change,)  chaffer,  cheap,  chapman,  Cheap- 
side,  Chepstow  (stow,  a  place.) 

The  pupils  should,  in  all  cases,  find  out  the  derivatives  for  themselves  if  possi- 
ble. If  any  difficulty  is  experienced,  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  prefixes  or 
affixes,  which  will  generally  remove  it  Thus,  if  the  derivatives  from  traka,  I 
draw,  troctus^  drawn,  were  sought,  the  teacher  might  ask  the  question,  "What 
prefix  means  ^  together  V  " 

PvpU. — Con. 

Teacker.—TYicxx  to  draw  together  is 

PupU.—To  con-tract 

TWdUr.— What  stands  for  **«qMra<iof»/** 
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TVodUr. — Then  to  draw  aside  ia 

/\ytZ.~To  di»-tract. 

Tiocher. — What  prefix  means  ^^outT* 

Ttach^r.— Then  to  draw  oiit  is 

Fi^.—To  extract.* 

75.  Lessons,  and  exercises  on  composition,  from  Comwcll's  ^^Toung  Ckimpo* 
«er,"  accompany  tlie  study  of  grammar  throughout  tho  school,  the  exercises 
being  oral  in  the  gallery,  and  wriUm  in  the  desks.  Grammar  is  taught  only  at 
the  draft  stations;  while  derivation  and  composition  are  studied  in  the  gallery 
and  at  the  desks,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  reading  at  the  draft  stations. 

IB,  Besides  lessons  on  composition,  the  elder  children  frequently  have  oxer- 
dses  given  them  to  be  written  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  brought  next  mom* 
tng  for  examination  and  criticism.  Sometimes  they  are  required  to  write  all 
they  know  about  an  animal,  as  a  cow,  a  dog,  or  a  lion.  At  other  times  a  &- 
miliar  object  is  chosen,  as  a  knife,  or  a  kettle ;  while  occasionally  they  are  ex- 
pected to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  some  one  of  their  school  studieS)  or  to 
bring  an  abstract  of  a  recent  collective  lesson.  In  examining  these  papers 
notice  is  taken,  not  only  of  the  composition,  but  of  the  spelling,  punctoation, 
place  of  capitals,  and  the  correctness  and  fullness  of  the  information  contained 
in  them.  This  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  carried  on  in 
the  school. 

Section  10. — CUisa  Teaching — Geography, 

77.  Geooraprt  is  taught  to  all  the  children,  both  in  the  lower  and  npper 
■chools,  in  two  distinct  courses,  proceeding  parallel  with  each  other. 

The  first  relates  to  physical  geography ;  the  second  to  the  study  of  maps. 

In  teaching  physical  geography,  an  explanation  and  definition  of  the  difS^rent 
forms  and  appearances  of  land  and  water  is  first  given.  The  idea  of  a  plain  is 
brought  out  by  directing  the  attention  of  tho  children  to  some  levd  piece  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood,  firom  which  other  tracts,  of  larger  extent  and 
dlflbrent  appearances,  are  described  to  tliem.  Then  follow  the  ideas  of  a  atoeU 
7tng  of  the  ground,  a  hillock,  hill,  mount,  mountain,  which  are  treated  in  like 
manner.  Starting  from  a  plain  again,  the  teacher  gives  to  the  gallery  the  ideas 
of  hole,  hollow,  vale,  valley,  defile,  and  then  draws  out  the  definitions.  In  a 
idmilar  way  other  definitions  are  taught,  closing  with  a  general  recapitulation, 
at  the  end  of  which  tho  pupils  are  expected  to  have  obtained  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  general  apt)earance  of  the  globe. 

78.  As  the  course  proceeds,  the  children  are  made  acquainted,  by  means  of 
temple  and  inductive  gallery  lessons,  with  the  form  of  the  earth,  of  which  they 
are  required  to  give  proofs.  To  this  is  added  latitude  and  longitude ;  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  their  causes ;  the  great  continents  and  seas,  their  gener- 
al fimns  and  relative  proportions ;  mountains,  and  table  land^  rivers,  springs, 
kkea^  plains,  deserts,  and  volcanoes,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate  lesson. 
Tlien  follow  lessons  on  the  distribution  of  man,  animals,  and  vegetables,  over 

*  A  iMCher  who  is  not  acquainted  with  Latin,  should  be  exirpmely  careful,  in  reachio^  (he 
derivatives  from  thai  lansuaf e,  to  gtt  (he  quantitUt  of  t)>e  vowels,  nmi  the  tenninafion  of  the 
roots,  correctly.  By  neglecting  tU'is,  lie  may  make  himst-if  ridiculous.  He  should  indeed 
abitain  from  traclun^  any  part  of  this  branch,  (ill  he  has  himself  studiously  prepared  and 
thoroogbty  mistered  iu 
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the  earth's  surface:  the  consideration  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system; 
and  the  method  of  measuring  a  degree  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  whole 
is  closed  by  lessons  on  eclipses,  tides,  winds,  currents,  climate,  meteors,  and  the 
geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 

79.  At  the  time  when  this  course  of  instruction  commences,  another  on  Map 
Geography  is  also  begun ;  one  lesson  every  week  being  given  in  the  first,  and 
two  m  the  second. 

The  study  of  maps  is  commenced  by  a  lesson  on  the  measurement  of  space, 
in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  or 
mile,  by  reference  to  a  foot  rule ;  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  school  pre- 
mises ;  and  to  the  distance  from  the  school  to  their  homes  and  other  well-known 
place&  Lessons  are  then  given  on  the  following  subjects  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  maps: — the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points,  by  reference  to  the 
place  of  the  sun  at  midday ;  plan  of  the  school-room  and  its  boundaries ;  rela- 
tive positions  of  known  objects ;  the  school-room  on  different  scales ;  plan  of  the 
neighborhood ;  plan  of  London. 

80.  The  idea  of  latitude  is  introduced  by  drawing  a  Ime  on  the  school-room 
floor  fh>m  east  to  west;  the  teacher  then  asks,  '*0n  which  side  of  this  line  are 
you  sittmg?" 

Pupil.— The  north. 

Teacher. — On  which  side  is  that  wall  ? 

Ptfpi7.— The  touth. 

Other  places  in  like  manner  are  referred  to  on  the  same  line,  and  the  terms 
north  and  south  latitude  are  given.  The  line  from  which  latitude  is  really 
reckoned  is  then  explained,  and  the  fact  disclosed  that  we  are  living  in  a  north- 
em  latitude.  Longitude  is  unfolded  in  a  sunilar  manner,  by  drawing  a  line  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  school-room. 

81.  The  first  map  introduced  is  that  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  when  the  knowledge  already  gained  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
it.  Next  follows  a  map  of  the  surrounding  counties,  then  a  chart  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  then  a  map  of  England.  When  this  part  of  the  course  has  been 
fidrly  mastered,  the  children  are  taken  to  the  map  of  the  British  Isles,  to  the 
study  of  which  they  devote  about  two  months.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres ;  the  scenes  of  Sacred  History ;  Europe,  Asia,  America,  Africa,  and 
Oceania,  succeed.  In  these,  the  parts  most  intimately  connected  with  England, 
such  as  Australia,  Ilindostan,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  receive  special  attention.  With  those  pupils  who  remain  in  school  a 
sufficient  time  to  proceed  beyond  this  point,  a  course  of  lessons  on  tlie  map  of 
the  ancient  world  is  adopted,  embracing  tlie  main  facts  of  Ancient  History. 

82.  In  taking  up  the  study  of  a  map  with  a  section  of  tlie  school,  the  physi- 
cal features  should  be  taught  first : — the  great  mountain  ranges,  plains,  rivers, 
andlalces;  then  the  poHtical  divisions;  tlien  the  towns.  The  dependencies  of 
the  political  and  social  geography  of  a  country  on  its  physical  features  should 
be  constantly  pointed  out :  as,  for  example,  why  our  manufactures  are  traveling 
westward?  why  Liverpool  has  risen  so  rapidly  to  first-rate  importance  as  a  port? 
why  the  capital  of  England  is  just  where  it  is  ?  In  studying  any  particolar 
country,  however,  before  entering  on  details,  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
neighboring  states  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils.  Thus,  if  the 
ooontiy  were  Palestine,  it  should  be  first  shown  on  a  map  of  the  world,  and 
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thoD  on  a  map  of  Asia^  the  popOs  pointing  out  the  countries  eround  it,  and 
naming  thenL  The  teacher  would  then  proceed  with  the  physical*  featurea,  in 
tiia  Older  before  mentioned ;  its  divisions ;  and  then  its  towns. 

83.  These  particulars  will  be  best  taught  by  means  of  large  school-room  majpe^ 
the  obildren  being  seated  in  the  gallery  and  the  teacher  pointing  to  each  place^ 
aa  it  18  found  in  Dr.  Comwell's  ^^School  Gtograpky^^^  during  the  lesson.  Skdeton 
maps,  too,  entirely  without  names,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  drafts, 
pffgfidad  the  teacher  ia  well  acquainted  with  the  map  before  him.  The  boys 
ahonld  also  be  occasionally  furnished  with  slates,  or  with  chalk  and  a  blackboard, 
and  be  required  to  draw  various  portions  of  the  world.  » Their  acquaintance 
with  a  country  may  sometimes  be  tested,  by  requiring  them  to  fill  up  these  bare 
outlines,  without  seeing  a  map.  Thus,  the  teadier  might  say,  *'Put  down  oa 
the  iKiard  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Jordan,  or  Jerusalem." 

84.  When  a  lesson  has  been  gone  through  by  the  teacher  on  the  skeletoa 
roKPf  mutual  interrogation  sometimes  ensues ;  each  boy  in  turn,  beginning  at  the 
lasli  puts  a  question,  and  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  to  his  skill  in  questkmiiig^ 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  scope  of  the  questions  they  are  allowed 
to  pat  is  very  extensive:  they  may  propose  questions  on  points  of  general  hia- 
toiy,  or  biog^phy,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  the  teacher,  bat  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  have  attained  by  reading  or  convertttion. 

If  we  suppose  the  map  to  be  Palestine,  and  Tyre  to  be  the  spot  under  cobp 
aideration,  some  such  questions  as  these  would  probably  be  put: — 

JteeW.— Where  is  it  I 
Api2.— On  an  island. 

TtfdUr. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  island. 

JSipU. — It  is  at  the  eaatom  extremity  of  the  Levant,  opposite  the  northern  part 
ef  the  Holy  Land,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait. 
Ttaeksr. — What  occasioned  its  erection  on  an  island! 
PitpiL—ItB  being  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
JVaektr. — For  what  was  it  remarkable  t 
A^ptf.— For  commercial  prosperity. 
TmmUt. — In  what  class  of  powers  should  we  place  itt 
Pk^— Naval. 
TiMdUr.— Was  the  second  Tyre  over  taken? 

T§aeher,—By  whom } 
PiipiL—'By  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ttackir. — Cite  a  passage  of  scriptare  relating  to  that  event. 
.A^mZ.— Isaiah  xxlii. 
Tueher.—yfh&t  is  Tyre  now? 

Pitpii, — A  place  resorted  to  by  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets. 
Timfker. — The  prophecy  respecting  this  ? 
i>pa.— Ezekiel  xxvL  14^ 
Tmteker. — To  what  power  does  it  now  belong? 
/>pt^.— To  Turkey. 

IVa«A«r.— What  nation  in  modem  times  did  it  most  resemble,  and  in  what 
paitieolars? 

To  aoch  questions  as  these  a  more  irregular  but  not  less  searching  course  of 
Bmtoal  interrogation  ensues,  as — 

7ia«l«r.— What  city  in  Africa  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre! 
Ayi*/.— Carthage. 
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Teacher,— Uovr  did  Alexander's  army  approach  the  walla  of  Carthage! 

PupU. — By  a  mole. 

Teacher.— 'ViYiR.i  city  did  he  advance  against,  after  taking  Tyre  I 

Pupil. — Jenisalcm . 

Ttadur.—YLoyf  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar  besiege  old  Tyre  I 

Pujnl.Searly  fourteen  years. 

Teacher. — How  long  did  new  Tyre  detain  Alexander. 

Pupil. — Seven  months. 

TWirAfr.— Mention  the  year  in  which  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  Nebacfaadneiar, 
and  al90  that  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Alexander? 

Pupil. — 572  and  3*2,  before  the  Christian  era. 

Teacher. — Why  is  it  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon  by  Isaiah? 

Pupil. — Because  it  was  built  by  the  Sidonians. 

TVaoA^r.— Mention  the  prophecy  which  foretold  its  destruction  by  Nebucbad- 
nezzar. 

Pupil, — Ezekicl  xxvi.  26,  and  following  verses. 

Tetuiher. — What  chapter  describes  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre? 

Pupil. — Ezekiel  xxvii. 

Teacher. — What  prophecy  was  fulfilled  after  Alexonder  quitted  Tyre? 

Pupil. — That  it  should  be  forgotten  seventy  years,  (Isaiah,  xxiii.  15.) 

Teacher. — Whore  is  the  prophecy  of  Alexander's  success  at  Tyre  to  be  found? 

Pupil.— In  Isaiah  xxiii.  11, 12. 

Tliese,  and  many  other  questions  might  bo  put  and  answered  in  much  len 
time  than  this  account  is  written.  If  the  question  be  not  prompt,  or  the  answer 
ready,  another  boy  quickly  proceeds,  or  the  teacher  again  takes  the  subject  up^ 
In  this  way  all  the  information  any  one  may  possess  will  be  elicited  and  ooid- 
municated  to  the  rest. 

85.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  geography  is  acquired 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  reading  classes.  Every  place  occurring  in 
u  Reading  Lesson,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  the  Lesson  Books,  should  be  pointed 
out  on  a  map,  and  information  relating  to  it  should  be  imparted.  Thus,  if  the 
children  are  reading  that  Alfred  concealed  himself  in  the  island  of  Athelney, 
the  teacher  should  put  questions  to  bring  out  the  following  facts;  or,  if  unknown, 
he  should  state  them.  (1.)  Athehiey  is  in  the  west  of  England.  (2.)  In  the 
county  of  Somerset.  (3.)  It  Is  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Tone  and  Pwrct 
(4.)  It  received  its  name  Athelney  (meaning  Nobles'  Island.)  because  Alfred  aiid 
his  nobles  here  concealed  themselves.  In  reading  the  27th  chapter  of  Acts,  tlie 
ancient  geography  of  the  most  important  places  eastward  of  Italy,  on  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  in  like  manner  be  taught, 
in  order  to  render  the  chapter  intelligible. 

Sfi.  When  this  course  of  map  geography  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
tolenible  notion  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  of  such  particulars 
respecting  them  as  are  most  necessary  to  be  known  during  the  far  too  limited 
]>i.'riod  of  school  education,  it  is  felt  that  there  are  some  portions  which  require 
to  be  more  minutely  studied.  With  this  view  blank  maps  of  England,  the 
British  Isles,  Palestine,  and  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  hare 
r;een  prepared,  and  one  of  them  is  studied  at  each  drafl  station  during  someOM 
or  other  of  the  exercises  in  eacli  week.  This  plan  enables  the  teacherB  of  the 
various  sections  to  revise  and  fix  the  knowledge  already  obtained  by  the  dul- 
dreii  during  tho  coU^tive  lessons,  as  well  as  to  extend  their  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  parts  of  geography  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  them. 
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Section  11. — Class  Teaching — JiftsceBaneous  Lessons. 

87.  Enough,  it  is  hopefl,  has  been  said  to  sliow  the  methods  employed  in  the 
edocatioa  of  children  at  the  central  school  It  \vill  therefore  be  sufiScient 
merely  to  specify  the  remaining  subjects,  and  to  point  out  what  is  communicated 
in  connection  with  each. 

88.  Courses  of  collective  lessons  are  arranged  and  given  on  English  History ; 
the  Philosophy  of  Health;  Natural  History;  Objects  and  Manu&ctures;  the 
Philosophy  of  Ck)mmon  Things ;  and  Political  Economy.  Beading  lessons  are 
also  found  on  most  of  tliese  subjects  in  the  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  lY.,  and 
are  studied  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  school. 

■All  that  can  be  attempted  in  these  branches  is  to  give  the  pupil  sound  gener- 
al views  concerning  them;  to  impart  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  further 
knowledge ;  to  exhibit  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  study  of  each  or  all  to 
the  best  advantage ;  and  to  make  tliem  instruments  for  developing  a  spirit  of 
intelligent,  humble  inquiry  concerning  the  works  of  God  and  the  laws  of  their 
bmng. 

89.  In  English  Hisiory^  the  leading  events  of  different  periods  with  their 
canses  and  consequences — the  gradual  development  of  the  constitution  of  our 
country — its  trade,  commerce,  and  literature,  and  the  condition  of  its  people  at 
the  various  epochs  of  their  history,  are  dwelt  upon. 

90.  In  lessons  on  the  Philosophy  of  Heaiih,  the  composition  of  the  atmospherOi 
and  the  part  it  bears  in  the  formation  of  the  blood — tlie  eflects  of  bad  air — in- 
iofficient  or  improper  food  and  drink — the  benefits  arising  from  cleanliness  in 
the  skin,  clothes,  and  dwellings — and  the  consequences  arising  from  bad  water, 
and  want  of  drainage,  as  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  skin, 
hinga,  and  blood  of  the  human  frame,  form  the  substance  of  the  instruction 
ghroii. 

91.  In  Naivral  History^  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  and  constitution  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  to  their  habits,  places  of  abode,  and  food,  are  taught  in  con- 
nectk>n  with  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  specimens  in  each  kingdom ; 
and  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  exhibit  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  their  great  Creator.  This  part  of  the  course  is  followed  by  another 
en  dassification;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
children  the  leading  facts  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

92.  The  manufacivre  of  the  articles  in  daily  use  by  the  children  is  brought 
ibrward  in  connection  with  the  objects  themselves.  The  lessons  on  the  phUoso- 
phy  of  common  things  explain  the  construction  of  a  child's  syringe ;  the  com- 
m<m  pump;  fire  engine;  tliermometer  and  barometer;  the  telescope  and  micro- 
scope; the  steam-engine  and  its  varied  applications;  the  diving  bell;  balloons, 
and  mariner's  compass,  and  the  principles  on  which  their  construction  depends. 

93.  The  laws  which  regulate  supply  and  demand,  as  illustrated  by  the  vary- 
bg  prices  of  labor,  and  of  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  in  daily  use  among 
the  children  ;  the  nature  and  value  of  money,  and  its  use  in  the  operations  of 
trade  and  commerce ;  the  relations  which  labor  and  capital  bear  to  each  other ; 
the  ways  in  which  rapid,  safe,  and  cheap  communication  between  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  same  country,  and  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  serve  to  in- 
oreaae  and  cheapen  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  how  war  not  only 
destroys  life  and  capital,  but  also  does  much  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of 
wealth:  these,  and  such  other  lessons  as  may  appear  necessary  \.o  f^ovV^^ 
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oonditionfl  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  together  with  the  duties  men  have  to  sostaia 
to  each  other  and  to  the  state,  as  masters,  servants,  or  citizens,  are  explained 
and  exemplified  in  the  lessons  on  pohtical  economy. 

SecUon  12. — Clcas  Teaching — Drawing. 

94.  In  the  central  school  this  exercise  consists  of  the  following  course: — 
(a.)  Lineal  drawing  on  slate  or  blackboard.    The  influence  of  lineal  drawing 

in  assisting  to  produce  a  good  handwriting  has  long  been  noticed.  Both  tend 
to  develop  the  faculty  of  form.  This  exercise  is  therefore  given  to  the  whole 
school,  and  consista,  in  the  first  place  of  outlines  of  geometrical  forma,  accom- 
panied by  questions  as  to  the  length  of  lines  and  the  size  of  figures,  and  the 
division  of  lines  into  halves  and  quarters.  The  text-book  in  this  part  of  the 
course  is  Pickton's  "Lineal  Drawing."  Afterwards,  outlines  of  simple  objects 
of  fumituro,  flowers,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds  are  drawn.  The  teacher 
is  famished  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  g^duated  ruler,  and  thus  corrects 
the  attempts  of  the  pupils,  when  necessaiy,  with  perfect  accuracy.  Here,  two 
objects  are  aimed  at,  (1.)  the  training  of  the  eye;  (2.)  the  training  of  the 
hand. 

(h.)  Botanical,  animal,  map,  and  general  drawing,  from  copies  and  specimens. 

(c.)  Model  and  object  drawing,  in  which  Butler  Williams's  course  of  model 
drawing  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  the  delineation  of  objects,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  main  principles  of  perspective. 

(d)  Design  drawing,  in  which  the  children  are  put  through  a  preliminary 
course  of  practice  in  combining  straight  and  curved  lines  into  pleasing  figures. 
They  are  afterwards  taught  to  draw  from  plaster  casts,  and  then  encouraged  to 
originate  designs  which  may  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
manu&cture. 

(e.)  Geometrical  drawing  with  instruments,  intended  to  teach  the  pupils  the 
construction  of  such  problems  as  are  most  required  among  carpenters,  mason^ 
and  handicraftsmen  in  general 

(/)  Architectural  and  phm  drawing,  including  the  various  parts  of  a  common 
building,  such  as  staircases,  closets,  Ac,  as  well  as  the  different  styles  and  orders 
of  architecture. 

Lineal  drawing  is  practiced  first  with  slate  and  pencil,  then  on  blackboard 
with  chalk,  and  afterwards  on  paper,  in  pencil  and  crayon. 

Section  13. —  Class  Teaching — Vocal  Music, 

95.  Tlie  exercises  on  this  subject  consist  of  two  divisions : — 

(a.)  Singing  by  ear.  Sifnple  school  and  marching  pieces  are  taught  to  the 
whole  school.  These  are  set  to  cheerful  and  instructive  words,  and  ser>'e  to 
convey  much  useful  information,  as  well  as  to  recommend  moral  precepts  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  practice  of  these  simple  pieces  forms  an  agreeable 
change  fVom  the  more  difficult  exercises  of  the  school,  and  enlivens  the  changes 
fipom  one  study  to  another. 

(&.)  Singing  fix>m  notes.  Those  children  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  study 
of  vocal  music  are  formed  into  three  classes,  and  spend  about  three  half-hours 
every  week  in  the  study  and  practice  of  this  art 

96.  The  firti  class  is  introduced  to  the  subject  by  the  teacher  producing  a 
with  bSs  owft  voice,  and  exemplifying  the  differences  in  length,  pitch,  and 

i;  tbs  ohfldren  imitating  at  every  step.    After  a  few  soiuids  have  been 
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Urn  tangbt,  and  the  method  of  repreflenting  them  with  their  pitch  and  length 
hj  notes  on  a  staff,  the  pupils  are  trained  to  produce  any  sound  named  by  the 
teadier.  He  then  practices  them,  by  pointing  to  the  different  lines  and  spaces 
on  the  staff  at  random,  and  requiring  the  class  to  produce  the  sound  thus  indi- 
cated. The  great  object  at  this  stage  is  to  give  the  children  an  idea  of  mwie  as 
distinct  fix>m  the  signs  employed  to  represent  it. 

The  next  step  consists  of  a  selection  fironi  the  sheet  exercises  contained  in 
Hullah^s  system  of  vocal  music,  relieved  by  the  occasional  practice  of  easy' 
Bchool  pieces,  previously  written  out  on  the  large  music  board. 

97.  The  second  class  is  introduced  to  the  use  of  music  books ;  two  pupils  sing- 
ing fix>m  one  copy.  The  music  in  use  consists  of  selections  from  Crampton's 
school  pieces,  Curwen,  Hickson,  and  the  least  difficult  portions  of  Hullah's  Part 
Knsia 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  a  few  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced among  the  children.  The  publications  of  HuUah  and  Novello  are  those 
chiefly  in  use. 

The  whole  course  is  accompanied  by  the  frequent  use  of  solrforing,  and  as 
much  of  the  theory  of  music  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible  and  usefbL 

rv.   SCBIPTURAL  IXSTRUCTION. 

1.  Kore  importance  is  attached  to  scripture  teaching  in  the  daily  occupation 
of  (he  central  school  than  to  any  other  branch  of  instruction.  It  is  believed 
that  direct  religious  instruction  and  training  must  form  the  basis  of  every  tme 
system  of  education,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  made  the  tex^ftooikof  that 
inttrnction  and  training.  With  this  view  a  scripture  collective  lesson  is  given 
doOy  to  the  younger  children,  until  they  are  able  to  read  the  book  of  scripture 
Botocttons  published  by  the  Society.  After  this  stage  two  scripture  lessons  are 
given  in  the  gallery  every  week ;  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  each  of  the 
other  three  days  are  employed  in  scripture  reading. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  gallery  lessons  from  scripture  are — its  narratives;  its 
parables  &nd  miracles;  its  doctrinal  portions;  the  attributes  of  God;  moral 
duties ;  and  scriptural  emblems  and  illustrations. 

Bible  geography,  history,  and  biography,  the  government  and  public  worship 
of  the  Jews,  Jewisli  sects  and  customs,  are  taken  up  in  the  reading  classes. 

The  general  principle  on  which  this  division  proceeds,  is,  that  whenever  it  is 
the  chii^  object  to  train  the  affections,  and  develop  the  moral  nature,  the  col- 
lective lesson  is  the  most  effective  instrument;  while  scripture  reading  in  drafts 
(each  child  having  an  open  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  in  his  hand,)  is  most  use- 
fill  when  matters  of  detail  are  concerned,  or  individual  searching  of  the  Bible  is 
required. 

8.  The  same  general  principles  should  guide  the  teacher  in  giving  the  scrip- 
ture lesson  as  have  been  already  stated  under  the  head  "Collective  Teaching;-' 
a  calm  and  quiet  tone  of  voice,  and  a  reverent  manner,  should  be  always  pre- 
served; and  the  teacher  should  not  make  statements,  or  draw  conclusions^  on 
fail  own  authority,  but  continually  refer  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  sketches  of  these  lessons,  however,  differ  materially  from  those  on 
lacalar  subjects.  Two  are  g^ven  below,  one  on  a  narrative  lesson,  and  one 
on  an  emblem  lesson,  as  specimens  of  the  two  distinctive  methods  of  preparing 

thSDL 
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Sketch  of  a  Scripture  Nairalivc  Lesson. — T7ie  Prodigal  Son. — JjXTKX  xv.  ll^H, 

L   SXPLAMATIOM. 

V.  11.  TTd— Jesus. 

V.  12.  Ibrtion  of  goods— th&t  part  of  his  father's  property  "which  fell  to  bk 
share.    Explnin  eastern  custom  of  dividing  patrimony. 

Jlis  living — liis  property  ;  all  that  belonged  to  him. 

V.  18.    Wasted  his  sub«tanc€ — spent  all  ho  had. 

JHotous  licing — feasting,  gambling,  &q. 

V.  14.  Mighty  famine—great  scarcity  of  food. 

V.  15.  Fefd  «r//itf— disgraceful  ser\'ice  ;  why  ? 

V.  16.    WovJd  fain — wi:*hed  very  much. 

V.  17.  Came  to  himself— hegvtXi  to  think  in  a  proper  manner  about  his  evil  ways. 
When  was  he  out  of  his  mind  ? 

V.  18.  Heaven — God,  who  is  in  heaven. 

Bsfore — against. 

V.  19.    Trar/7<y— why  not  I 

V.  20.  Had  Compassion— ^a&  sorr}'  for  him. 

v.  23.  FatUd  ca//"— always  one  ready ;  why  ? 

V.  24.  Dead — Lost.  The  father  looked  upon  his  son  as  entirely  lost ;  as  much 
so  as  if  he  was  dead. 

II.   DSaCRIPTIOM. 

(a.)  What  persons  are  mentioned ? — what  is  said  about  one  of  them? — impa- 
tient of  control,  wishes  to  leave  home,  sells  hi%  goods,  leaves  home,  perhaps  with 
several  servants,  and  with  much  show  and  pomp — look  at  him  as  he  goes  along 
the  road— tell  me  what  you  sec— goes  a  great  distance  from  home,  why  ? — lives 
In  splendor — bad  companions. 

(6.)  When  do  we  hear  of  him  next? — what  is  he  doing? — how  came  he  there! — 
spent  his  money,  bad  companions  will  not  help  him — no  food— tries  to  get  work — 
has  not  learnt  how  to  get  his  living — takes  care  of  swine— how  did  he  feel 
there  ? — what  did  he  wish  to  do  ? — why  ? — what  does  he  say  ? — where  does  he  go  f 

(c.)  Let  us  look  nt  him  as  he  returns— compare  with  his  setting  out  from  home, 
hungry,  barefooted,  ragged,  humble— which  was  best  state  ?— comes  near  home, 
sees  some  one  at  door,  who  is  it?— feels  afraid  that  his  father  will  turn  him 
away — hesitates — shall  he  go  back — father  sees  him— what  does  ho  do? — {^Hwt 
bring  out  the  scene  at  nueting.) 

III.   APPLICATION. 

1.  Who  meant  by  father? — by  son? — by  his  wishing  to  leave  home? — what 
meant  by  his  going  awny  ?— spending  his  substance  ? — in  a  far  country  ?— feeding 
swine  ?— returning  ?— father  very  kind  to  his  returning  son— God  is  kind  to  re- 
penting sinners  who  seek  his  pardon. 

2.  What  can  ire  learn  from  this  ?  Wc  are  sinners,  what  should  we  do  ?  When 
those  points  are  brought  out,  the  teacher  concludes  with  a  few  words  of  applica- 
tion to  the  children'  own  circumstances. 

4.  The  abovo  i.s  a  sketch  of  a  leason  given  some  time  ago  to  a  section  of  the 
school ;  it  was  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  tcadier  to  the  paints 
to  bo  noticed,  and  to  the  manner  of  noticing  them,  as  well  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  should  bo  taken  up.  The  children  being  seated  in  the  gallery,  and 
a  few  exercises  gone  through,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  attention,  the 
master  took  up  the  Bible,  announced  the  chapter  and  verse,  and,  after  a 
few  questions,  began  to  read  at  the  11th  verse.  As  the  reading  proceeded,  tho 
meaning  of  certain  words  was  asked,  and  several  questions  were  put  for  the 
piupoee  of  exciting  tliought  and  preventing  inattention.    When  tho  reading 
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#M{||iMMi^  the  teadier  doeed  the  book,  and  oommenoed  Ihe  ^^DeacriptUmf^  the  ob- 
ject in  this  part  of  the  lesson  being  to  vivify  the  narratiTe,  by  means  of  gn^>hio 
deeoiiption,  questions,  and  ellipeee;  so  that  the  children  might  realize  in  their 
■duds,  aa  a  connected  whole,  the  various  circumstances  spoken  ot,  and  so  the  way 
be  prepared  for  the  lesson  to  be  deduced.  The  "Application"  was  then  drawn 
from  the  children,  and  the  lesson  was  applied  to  their  own  case,  and  impressed 
upon  their  minds  by  two  or  three  words  of  serious  remark  on  the  marveloiu 
love  of  God  to  sinful  man.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  sketch  lay  on  a  table 
beside  the  teacher,  but  was  only  once  referred  to  for  a  moment  or  two  during 
the  course  of  the  lesson. 

SkeU^  of  a  Scripture  Emblem  Lesson. 

^  The  beginning  of  ttrift  is  as  when  ons  letteth  out  water;  there/ore  leave  of 
eanUnUon  before  it  be  meddled  withy — PaovKaBs  xvii.  14. 

L  raS  FIOURB. 

(a.)  Who  has  se^n  a  piece  of  water  in  motion  ?  What  Ib  its  name  ?  The  Thames.* 
Tell  ns  what  you  saw  on  it.    Boats,  ships,  packets.    What  moves  them  along  f 

Steam^  wind,  oars.    Yes ;  but  some  were  moved  along By  the  water.    The 

water,  then,  moves with  great  force.    Who  could  stop  it  ?    Btill  less  able  to  do 

so  near  the  sea.  Where  does  this  river  risef  How  do  you  think  it  appears 
there  f  Narrow,  sJCalhto,  has  little  power.  There  you  might  easily  control  it  or 
tnm  it  aside. 

(b.y  There  is  a  noted  river  in  North  America,  which  falls  down  a  precipice  witli 
gveai  fbroe,  what  is  it  called  ?  Magara.  For  some  time  it  flows  on  peaoefuUy 
and  quietly,  then  it  begins  to  move  more  quickly  ;  why  ?  It  goes  on  moving 
qnieker  and  quicker ;  at  length  it  comes  to  a  precipice ;  what  happens  to  it  then  ? 
JBt  tmnbles  down  with  very  great  force  and  noise.  Suppose  any  one  tried  to  stop 
or  torn  it  f  ffe  would  be  carried  away,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Yes,  it  carries  down 
boata,  ships,  any  thing  that  comes  in  its  way  {tell  anecdote  of  persons  carried  away 

(e.)  Allude  to  the  tragedy  of  Holmfirth ;  repeat  the  circumstance.  Before  the 
water  burst  out,  the  reservoirs  could  easily  have  been  made  to  keep  it  in ;  but 
they  were  neglected.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  water  burst  out ;  it  rushes  on, 
cairiM  away  houses,  men,  women,  and  children,  trees,  every  thing  in  its  way. 
Destroys  much  property,  and  many  lives ;  but  all  this  might  have  been  easily 
hindered  by  keeping  the  water  in  its  basin. 

(d.)  What  country  is  it  that  the  sea  is  kept  trom  overflowing  by  means  of  dykes 
or  banks !  Holland.  Sometimes  these  dykes  give  way ;  sea  rushes  over  the 
land,  destroys  people,  crops,  houses,  every  thing  in  its  way.  Once  a  little  boy 
was  walking  beside  one  of  these  dykes,  saw  the  sea  oozing  through  a  little  hole 
in  it,  put  his  finger  in,  and  stopped  it,  until  help  arrived.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened had  not  the  hole  been  stopped  ?  But  all  this  was  very  easily  prevented  by 
stopping  the  sea  out  at  first. 

II.  TBa  MBA  NINO. 

Repeat  the  verse.  Wliat  is  likened  to  water  **  let  out  ?''  Explain  strife.  Quai>- 
reBng;  trying  who  shall  be  master.  Speak  of  nations  striving;  England  and 
Tranee ;  thousands  killed,  money  wasted,  misery  and  death  brought  on  both  na- 
tioDs.  Imagine  one  of  the  battles ;  thousands  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  with 
iwords,  bayonets,  cannons ;  they  rush  at  each  other ;  then  hundreds  lie  dead  on 
the  fteld;*  hundreds  groaning  with  wounds.  Motliers  are  left  without  husbands, 
children  without  fathers,  sisters  without  brothers,  what  misery  and  death  are 

*  Words  f  0  ItaUca  sigaMy  answers  given  by  Iba  fupVlik 
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<mi2Md I  How  oonld  this  have  been  prevented!  B^  a  /nr  Icind  wardt  at  Jinf, 
bp  not  h^nmn(y  to  quarrel.  Bring  out  oonseqoenoes  of  individnalu  qnarrelio|^ 
Hatred  for  life,  fighting,  frequently  morder ;  easily  prevented  by  a  little  kindneaa 
at  the  beginning. 

IIL  APPUCATIOM. 

What  can  we  Icam  from  all  this  ?  What  does  the  verse  say  ?  **  Th4re/ore  Uawo 
o^,"  <tc.  Apply  to  children's  own  condnct  toward  each  other.  Boys  playing, 
disagree,  call  names,  perhaps  fight,  ii^jare  and  sometimes  kill  each  other.  Show 
how  mnch  better  to  avoid  beginning  to  quarrel.  No  good,  bat  great  harm  ariaet 
from  qnarreling.  Kow,  children,  let  me  have  a  few  more  verses  on  this  subject. 
Those  children  who  know  any  raise  their  hands.  ( TeacAer^  pointing  to  oiU)  Yon 
give  us  one,  if  you  please.  *^ Hatred  dirreth  up  ttrife^  but  love  eocereth  all  aim.*' 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  strife  f  Hatred.  If,  then,  we  do  not  wish  to  quarrel, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Keep  from  hating  one  another  ; — love  one  another.  It  ia  an 
honor  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife.    Those,  then,  who  keep  from  quarreling 

are The  hest^  the  most  honorable.     Where  there  is  no  talebearer  the  strife  ceaedk» 

We  should,  therefore Not  tell  taleSj  or  speak  evil  one  of  another. 

Give  another  passage.  "^»  angry  man  stirreth  vp  strife.'''*  We  should  there- 
fore avoid Being  angry.    Now  let  us  have.  In  a  few  words,  what  we  have  learnt 

in  this  lesson.  Strife  or  quarreling  is  easily  stopped  in  the  beginning.  But  leads 
to  much  misery  if We  go  on  with  it.  And  because What  leads  to  quarrel- 
ing !    Hating  one  another  /  speaking  evil^  and  telling  idle  tales  ;  anger.    Therefore 

we  should  love  each  other ;  keep  firom  evil  speaking,  and  from Anger.    Name 

one  who  sot  us  an  example  in  these  things.  Jesus  Christ.  Mention  an  instance. 
When  he  vas  reriled^  he  reviled  not  again.  Another.  When  he  teas  beaten  and 
spit  iipon,  he  answered  not  a  word.  Again.  He  prayed  for  his  enemies  on  tk4 
cross.    Yes ;  and  he  tells  us  to Zove  one  another^  even  as  I  have  loved  you. 

These  scripture  collective  lessons  should  never  be  given  by  the  pupil  teacher 
or  monitors,  intended  as  they  are  to  enlighten  the  judgment  and  draw  out  the 
affections  of  the  children.  No  one  dhould  attempt  to  give  them  who  docs  nol 
himself  in  some  degree  feel  the  power  of  the  truths  they  teach. 

5.  The  foUowing  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  an  interrogative  losoon. 

LOWKR  CLASS. 

*Seeh  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found^  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near." 

Teacher. — Who  are  to  seek  ? 

Pupil. — All  men. 

Teacher. — Whom  are  we  to  seek  I 

iVp»7.— The  Lord. 

Teacher, — When  are  we  to  seek  the  Lordf 

Pupil, — While  he  may  be  found. 

Teacher. — Whom  are  we  to  call  upon  t 

J^tpU. — Upon  Him. 

Teacher. — While  who  is  near? 

Pt^.—Ue. 

Teacher. — Who  is  meant  by  He ! 

Pupil.^The  Lord. 

Teaeker.^Vihat  is  meant  by  seek  t 

/\ipi/.— Inquire  after. 

7Va«A«r.— How  are  we  to  call  on  the  Lordf 

/^9>t/.-In  faith. 

TVstfW.— What  name  ia  given  to  the  sot  of  calling  on  the  Lordf 

JBV<^— Pnyer. 

Thid  adTtnlagM  dsriYcd  eren  from  this  first  step  era  oonsidersble.    The  chfl- 
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dreo  tie  habitaated  to  Beoich  for  sense  ia  all  they  re«d;  they  are  tau^  to 
ana^yie  each  sentence;  and  thej  gain  much  scriptoral  inlbrmation.  Kor  ia  the 
ftcflhy  which  thcj  acquire  of  expressing  their  ideas  a  matter  of  small  imporl- 
To  give  a  correct  or  dear  definition,  clear  conceptions  of  the  subject  are 
itial,  and  dear  conceptions  can  not  be  obtained  without  attention  and 
nflection. 

HIOHIX   OLAM. 

**^  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  third,  give  him  drink  :  for  ineodoin^ 
thom.dkdlt  heap  eocUe  of  fire  on  hie  head?'* 

Ttacher. — What  are  we  to  do  if  cor  enemy  hanger  f 

lyptf.— Feed  him. 

7*#adUr.— What  are  we  to  do  if  our  enemy  thiratt 

PupU. — Give  him  drink. 

TmmA^t.— What  Bhall  we  do  by  giving  food  and  drink  to  an  enemy  f 

IS^. — Ueap  cools  of  fire  on  his  head. 

The  teacher,  in  addition  to  such  questions  as  these,  would  ask,  **  What  ia 
meant  by  'enemy?'*  'hunger?'  'coals  of  fire?' " 

6*  When  the  teacher  has  ascertained  that  the  facta  or  history  of  the  passage^ 
and  the  words  occurring  in  it,  are  understood,  the  questioning  should  be  still 
fbrtfaer  carried  out,  to  devdop  the  general  bearing;  to  explain  the  etymology 
of  the  prindpal  words ;  to  adduce  collateral  passages ;  and  especially  to  enfiNroe 
the  application.    Thus, 

Teaeher.—Whj  are  we  to  feed  our  enemy  I 

Piipft^.— Because  the  scriptures  command  it. 

Teacher. — Qive  me  another  passage  which  proves  it 

J\gnl. — Be  not  overcome  of  evil. 

Teoeher. — Give  me  another. 

Pitpil, — Love  your  enemiea ;  bless  them  that  curse  yon ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you. 

Teacher. — What  is  meant  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  an  enemy  f 

ISipil, — Melting  or  softening  him  by  kindness. 

IkM^^r.— Give  me  some  proof  that  this  is  the  meaning. 

JSipil, — Because,  if  taken  in  the  other  sense,  it  is  doing  him  an  injury,  whioh 
b  oontrary  to  the  scriptures. 

TVofiUr.— Prove  this  by  some  passage  of  scripture  f 

Pypil.~-ln  the  parallel  passage,  (Pro v.  xxv.)  it  is  added,  that  ''For  this  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee."  Another  replies,  "  Over  come  evil  with  good."  And 
another  adds,  '^  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox,  or  his  asa,  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
aurdy  bring  it  back  to  him  again." 

Teacher. — Show  how  kindness  to  an  enemy  has  this  melting  or  softening 
tendency. 

*TlM  teacher  shoald  endearor  to  let  the  acriptarea  be  their  own  interpreter.  Tb  remore 
aoy  miaeoDception,  be  should  lead  the  claaa  to  other  paassgea  in  which  the  word  or  phrase 
ooeors.  Suppose  that  the  draft  is  not  able  to  give  a  suitable  answer  to  the  question  **  What 
ia  an  enemj  V*  The  master  or  teacher  should  ssy,  "  Give  me  another  paaaage  in  which  the 
word  enemj  occurs."  They  would  probablj  cite  the  one  in  the  parable,  **The  enemj  that 
•awad  them  ia  the  devil."  And  he  would  ask  again,  *'Wbat  did  the  enemy  there?" 
P.  **He  sowed  tarea  among  the  wheal."  T,  "  Did  be  get  any  wheat  by  aowing  the  laraa 
tharat"  P.  No  !"  r.  '*  For  what  purpose  did  he  sow  them  7"  P.  '<  To  injure  the  man." 
T.  **  What  name  then  is  given  to  one  who  tries  to  injure  another?"  P.  "An  enemy." 
Tkaobjectia  frequently  obtaimd  by  aimply  referrina  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Thus 
the  taacher  would  say,  **  Enemy  \M  derived  from  omicaur,  a  friend,  and  in,  not.  An  anemy, 
Ihatt,  Is  ooa  wtM  )a "    P.  *' ^!ot  a  friend." 
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FiipU,—A  Boft  answer  tnnieth  awaj  wnth ;  or  another,  using  his  own  wotdt, 
might  reply,  *' David  spared  Saul  in  the  cave,  when  Saul  was  seeking  hia  lift : 
and  when  David  called  after  him,  and  he  knew  what  kindness  David  had  ahown 
him,  he  said,  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ?  and  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept"  And  another  might  make  such  a  remark  as  this,  which  would  be  aooepted : 
"  When  we  do  wrong  to  any  one  else,  and  they  do  good  to  us  in  return,  w«  art 
ashamed  of  having  hurt  them." 

TMciUr.— To  whom,  then,  is  this  command  addressed! 

/VP«.— To  all. 

Teacker. — Do  all  men  obey  it! 

iV«^.— No. 

Teacher.— Why  do  they  not! 

Pupil, — ^Because  the  heart  of  man  is  evil. 

Teacher. — What,  then,  is  one  mark  of  on  evil  mind  I 

Pupil. — An  unforgiving  spirit 

Teacher.— VfhsX  of  a  spiritual  f 

Pi^mI. — A  spirit  of  love. 

Tsacher.— To  which  of  these  docs  kindness  to  an  enemy  belong! 

Pupil. — To  the  spiritual  mind. 

Teacher.— Vihom  should  we  tiy  to  resemble  f 

Pupil. — Christ 

Teacher.— \i\io  are  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures  as  enemies  to  God! 

PupU. — ^AU  men. 

Teacher. — How  has  God  treated  us  ! 

Pupil. — Loved  us  while  wo  were  enemies. 

Teacher. — What  may  we  learn  from  this  ! 

Pupil.— ThoX  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another. 

Teacher. — To  what  extent  are  we  to  love  one  another! 

Pupil, — As  ourselves. 

Teacher.— VihtX  is  the  first  lesson  we  may  learn  ftom  this  sulject! 

PupU, — That  if  our  enemy  be  in  our  power,  we  are  to  repay  his  hatrad  with 
love. 

Teacher.— VfhtX  other  lesson  ? 

Pupil.— Ihui  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  remove  this  hatred,  and  thai  wt 
ahould  pray  to  God  to  change  his  heart 

Teacher. — What  other  lesion ! 

PupU. — That  of  the  goods  of  which  God  has  made  us  stewards,  we  are  to  ba 
ready  to  dispense  when  the  distribution  will  be  productive  of  good. 

It  would  not  be  convenient  or  judicious  to  carry  out  questions  to  this  extent 
upon  every  sentence  read,  but  it  is  hoped  that  no  regularly  initiated  teacher  will 
either  find  difficulty  or  feci  a  disinclination  to  make  its  style  and  spirit  his  daDy 
practice  in  the  higher  classes. 

In  addition  to  this  mode  of  interrogation,  it  is  also  useful  to  allow  the  hoij%  to 
question  each  otlier  occasionally,  beginning  at  the  last  boy,  and  allowing  tht 
questionor  to  take  precedence  of  all  not  able  to  answer  his  question. 

y.   KEEDLE-WORK. 

1.  As  the  arrangements,  discipline,  and  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the 
giris*  school  are  identical  with  those  pursued  in  tliat  for  boys,  it  wouM  be  a 
mere  waste  of  paper  to  recapitulate  statements  or  directions  already  suiBaieii^y 
dear  and  minute. 

Oertain  variations  in  the  time  table,  neoeoaiy  in  order  to  make  room  Ibr  the 
•oqaWtion  of  en  art  10  indi^enflab^  neocMij  to  giiif  ae  that  of  aeedto-irofk^ 
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win  have  to  be  made;  but  these  will  siiggest  themselves  to  every  intelligent 
teacher,  and  will  be  modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  school. 

It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  for  the  guidance  of  female  teachers, 
that  the  following  classification  in  methods  of  teaching  needle- work  lias  for  many 
years  been  adopted  at  the  Girls'  Model  School,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
very  advantageously. 

2.  When  the  scholars  are  employed  at  needle- work,  tliey  are  seated  at  desks, 
and  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  first,  or  lowest 
class,  is  seated  farthest  from  the  platform,  and  the  others  in  nuraerical  order 
before.  Tlie  number  of  classes  dei)end3  on  the  different  kinds  of  work  taught 
in  the  school,  as  each  kind  constitutes  a  class.  The  number  in  general  use  is 
eleven. 

3.  From  the  higher  classes  the  best  workers  are  selected  for  monitors;  two 
are  appointed  for  each  class;  one  instructs  for  one  week,  whilst  the  other  is  at 
work  under  the  direction  of  her  monitor ;  consequently  each  superintends  tlie 
class,  and  works  alternately;  and  each  monitor  continues  at  the  same  desk, 
until  she  is  appointed  monitor  to  a  higher  class.  Every  girl  continues  to  sit 
at  the  same  desk  while  she  remains  in  the  section.  There  are  also  two  moni- 
tors, who  alternately  superintend  and  work  one  week.  But  all  the  monitors  of 
classes,  and  the  girls  under  their  care,  are  under  the  supedntcndenco  of  a  pupil 
teacher  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Ever}'  Friday  the  girls  are  allowed  to  bring 
their  o^ti  work. 

4.  The  children  in  the  higher  classes  are  provided  with  lap-bags,  made  of 
brown  holland;  these  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  &a,  for  as  many  as  the  desk  contains. 
The  number  of  the  desk  is  also  marked  upon  them ;  thus,  I  signifies  that  the 
bag  belongs  to  the  fiAh  girl  in  the  eighth  desk. 

5.  Before  the  children  take  their  seats,  tlie  bags  are  placed  by  the  platform 
monitor  on  the  class  monitors'  desks,  and  by  them  given  to  their  girls.  The 
class-work,  and  all  gannents  in  hand,  jyre  collected  by  the  class  monitors,  and 
placed  on  the  ends  of  the  desks,  ready  for  the  platfonn  monitor  to  deliver  to  the 
mistress.  The  monitor  of  each  desk  is  furnished  witli  a  pair  of  scissors,  thread- 
imper,  needle-case,  and  a  bag  large  enough  to  contaui  all  the  implements  that 
belong  to  her  desk.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  few  thimbles  and  needles, 
for  which  they  are  responsible  to  the  platform  monitor.  The  children  use  col- 
ored cotton  for  the  class-work,  as  it  renders  the  stitches  more  (.'on.^picuous,  and 
consequently  facilitates  general  inspection;  it  also  excites  an  interest,  as  the 
promise  of  a  d»oico  of  some  pretty  color  is  a  strong  inducement  to  a  child  to 
perform  her  work  neatly. 

6.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  devoted  to  needle-work,  the  business 
of  the  school  is  stopped  by  a  given  signal,  and  the  girls  arc  sent  to  their  seats 
by  an  exercise  suited  to  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room.  Each  monitor 
then  takes  her  position  at  the  desk,  and  at  a  given  sign  distributes  the  work  to 
her  class. 

7.  A  signal  is  now  given  for  the  monitors  to  distribute  the  bags,  after  which 
they  return  to  their  scat,-',  and  another  signal  is  given  for  each  ^rirl  to  tic  her 
own  bag;  a  signal  is  ajrain  given,  for  the  monitors  to  examine  ih^ir  pirls'  hand.s, 
to  see  if  they  are  clean,  and  that  each  is  provided  witli  a  iMedlc*  and  thiml)le. 
The  platform  monitor  now  supplies  the  clas^  nionil(»rs  \yiih  any  additional  work 
they  may  require  for  their  girls,  which  tha  class  monitors  give  out,  also  a  nee- 
dleful of  cotton  to  each  girl,  and  then  return  to  their  scats.     \  covY\va\i\i^\aTW« 
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given  for  the  wholo  school  to  show  work ;  that  is,  to  hold  it  up  in  their  left 
hand,  to  see  that  each  is  furnished  with  work.  Tlie  bell  is  then  rung,  each  child 
holds  down  her  work,  and  immediately  begins ;  and  the  monitora  pass  down 
the  desks  to  instruct  them.  When  a  duld  wants  work,  she  holds  up  her  left 
hand,  as  an  intimation  to  her  monitor,  who  steps  fom-ard  and  supplies  her.  If 
a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply,  she  makes  a  like  signal  to  the  platform 
monitor.  When  a  girl  wants  thread,  sho  holds  up  her  right  hand,  and 
her  monitor  supplies  her.  While  the  children  are  at  their  work  the  teacher 
should  pass  tlirough  the  classes  to  examine  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  timo 
allotted  to  this  exercise  reward  those  who  merit  it,  and  detain  any  girls  who 
have  been  inattentive  to  do  a  certain  portion  of  work  after. 

8.  Tlic  bell  rings  fur  the  girls  to  show  work,  and  the  monitors  to  pass  down 
the  desks,  and  collect  the  needles  and  thimbles.  An  order  is  tlicn  given  for  the 
children  to  put  the  class- work  into  the  bags;  and  the  monitors  to  collect  all 
articles  in  hand,  and  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor,  who  takes  them  to 
the  platform.  The  monitors  then  take  their  seats.  The  order  is  now  given  to 
untie  bags,  when  each  child  unties  her  own;  a  second  order  is  given,  to  tako 
them  off;  and  a  third,  to  fold  them  up.  Each  child  folds  her  own  neatly,  with 
the  number  in  view,  places  it  on  the  desk  before  her,  and  puts  her  liands  behind 
her.  The  bell  then  rings  for  the  monitors  to  collect  bags,  which  they  do,  pla* 
dng  them  one  on  the  other,  in  order;  they  then  put  them  neatly  into  the  bag 
belonging  to  their  desk;  also  their  scissors,  thread-papers,  needles,  and  thim- 
bles. The  monitors  are  then  ordered  to  the  platform,  with  their  bags,  where 
they  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor;  they  then  return  to  their  seats,  and 
the  report  of  the  good  and  inattentive  girls  is  read  aloud.  When  this  exercise 
is  concluded  the  children  are  exercised  out  of  their  seats,  and  cither  resume 
their  studies  or  are  dismissed,  according  to  the  time  the  needle-work  ii 
conducted. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  LONDON. 


The  following  account  of  the  Borough  Road  Normal  School  of  the  Bri- 

ttth  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  Joseph  Flet- 

flher,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  the  Committee  of 

Coancil  on  Education,  submitted  April  7,  1847,  and  from  documents  pub- 

liahed  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society. 

The  Normal  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is 
■Itnated  in  Borough  Road,  at  the  corner  of  Great  Union  Street,  London,  and 
oomUts  of  two  Normal  Schools,  one  for  male,  and  the  other  for  female 
leMhers,  and  two  large  model  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girlsy 
in  which  one  thousand  pupils  are  daily  under  instruction,  on  the  monitorial 
tyitem.  These  latter  schools,  while  incidentally  benefiting  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  are  situated,  are  mainly  sustained  for  the  purpose  of 
exlubiting  in  actual  practice  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and 
at  a  means  of  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  management  of 
children  the  various  classes  of  persons  who  enter  the  institution  for  this 
purpose.  This  was  the  leading  object  of  the  school,  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  establishment,  originally  organized  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  near  the 
present  site,  in  1798.  At  first  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  numbed  of  moili* 
tors  into  pupil  teachers,  and  in  1805  the  sum  of  S400  was  raised,  by  dona* 
tions,  expressly  as  a  capital  "  for  training  school  masters"  by  boarding 
youths  of  the  right  character,  at  the  institution.  This  was  the  germ  of  all 
sufaaequent  normal  schools  for  training  elementary  teachers  in  England.  The 
attempt  to  erect  a  plain  building  to  accomodate  the  young  men  and  lads, 
whom  Mr.  Lancaster  undertook  to  qualify  for  schoolmasters,  led  to  a  series 
of  embarrassmenu,  from  which  he  was  relieved  in  1808  by  the  generous 
subscription  of  Joseph  Fox,  and  othoi'S,  ^^o  organized,  for  this  purpose,  (in* 
eluding  the  King  and  Royal  Family,)  an  association  called  the  "  Royal  Lan* 
casterian  Institution  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,"  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  ^^  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  as  more 
descriptive  of  its  widening  aim  and  influence.  Regarding  the  instruction 
of  the  people  as  a  national  object,  it  has  always  maintained  that  it  ought 
to  be  treated  nationally,  as  belonging  to  towns  rather  than  to  churches,  to 
districts  rather  than  to  congregations.  So  early  as  1808  the  cardinal  object 
of  the  society  is  thus  set  forth  in  one  of  its  rules. 

The  institution  thtdl  maintain  a  school  on  an  extcDsive  scale  to  educate  children- 
It  shall  support  and  train  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes  for  supplying  properly, 
instructed  teachers  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  in  the  Bntish  dominions,  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  shall  be  desirous  of  establishing  schools  on  the  British  systeno. 
It  shall  instruct  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  \i7ho  may  be  scut  flrom 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  as  teachers  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Every  year,  from  the  enactment  of  this  rule,  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  time,  to  observe,  learn,  and  prao* 
tioe  the  methods  of  classification  and  instruction  pursued  therein.  In  1818, 
forty-four  teachers  were  trained,  and  subsequently  recommended  to  schools: 
in  1828,  the  number  had  increased  to  eighty-seven;  in  1838,  it  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  in  1846,  it  was  over  two  himdred. 
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The  committee  of  the  society  were  painfully  conscious  that  many  teacheis 
^^■\^o  resorted  to  tlie  school,  were  but  poorly  prepared  in  energy  of  charmc- 
ter,  tact,  and  christian  spirit,  to  make  good  teachers;  or  if  qualified  in  theM 
respects,  would  stay  long  enough  in  training  to  acquire  the  requisite  attain* 
ment  and  practical  s>kill.  '*  For  such  persons  a  period  of  two  yearsj  rather 
than  three  montliSj  is  required  ]  and  until  this  can  be  aflbrded,  the  quality 
of  tlie  iniitniction  imparted  in  countr)'  schools^  must  of  necessity  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  absence  of  better  provision,  however,  these  oonaid^ 
rations  only  enhance  the  importance  of  that  which  has  been  already  affee- 
ted ;  and  afford  additional  reasons  for  sustaining  and  enlarging,  aa  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  by  your  training 
department  for  tlie  preparation  of  teachers.*' 

In  1839,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  and  in  tlie  . 
course  of  the  year,  they  proffered  to  both  the  National  Society,  and  the 
Britiiih  and  Foreign  School  Society,  a  grant  of  £5000  towards  the  erection 
of  two  Normal  Schools.  This  society  therefore  resolved  to  improve  an 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  to 
their  premises  in  the  Borough  Road ;  and  having  obtained  from  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London  an  extension  of  the  ground  lease,  which  wai 
cheerfully  accorded  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  they  determined  to  ereet, 
thereupon,  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  sixty  resident  can- 
didates, together  with  libraries  and  lecture-rooms  sufHcieutly  extensive  for 
the  instruction  of  a  much  larger  number,  so  that  fifty  or  sixty  more  may,  if 
it  should  be  found  desirable,  lodge  and  board  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
attend  as  out-door  pupils. 

The  new  normal  schools  were  completed  in  1842,  at  an  oxpenae  of 
£21,433  7s.  9d.  defrayed  by  £5000  from  Government,  £1000  from  the 
Corporation  of  London,  £14.716  10s.  lOd.  from  the  friends  of  the  iustita- 
tion  generally,  £276  15s.  an  offering  from  British  School  teachers  who  had 
been  traine<l  in  it,  and  the  remaining  £440  Is.  lid.,  from  the  sale  of  old 
materials.  The  new  buildings  were  opened  on  tlie  29th  of  JUne  in  the 
same  year,  when  Lord  John  Russell  presided  at  an  examination  of  the 
model  schools,  and  a  report  was  read,  which  concluded  by  saying  that, 
**  To  state  in  detail  the  precise  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  thii 
new  buildin!;r^  would  as  yet  be  premature.  It  may  at  present  be  sufficient 
to  tstate,  that  it  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  very  con* 
siderably  cnlar;:;ed,  that  additional  teachers  sliall  be  engaged,  that  the  time 
now  devoted  by  candidates  to  preparatory  training,  shall  be  extended  to  the 
utmost  practicable  limit,  that  facilities  ehall  be  afforded  for  the  attendance 
and  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  country  schools,  during  a  portion  of  their 
vacations,  and  that,  as  heretofore,  every  improvement  in  education  which 
may  be  introduced  either  at  home  or  abroail,  shall  receive  immediate> atten- 
tion, be  fairly  subjected  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  if  found  really  valu- 
ablo,  at  once  adopted.^' 

Tiiis  great  cstabli.shmcnt  is  dividr'd  into  two  entirely  distinct  portionf| 
forming  res jwctivcly  the  male  and  female  departments;  the  former  occu- 
pying ihu  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  wc.Ntcrn  portion  of  the  buildings,  be- 
tween which  there  is  no  direct  means  of  communication  whatever,  except 
by  a  private  d(»or,  opened  once  a-day,  to  permit  the  young  women  to  take 
their  seats  in  liie  back  part  of  the  theatre,  during  the  daily  conversational 
lecture  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  bcliool  on  the  art  of  teaching  and 
governing  in  a  school.  Each  department,  ai^ain,  has  its  respective  normal 
and  model  school ;  and  each  of  the  normal  schools  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  forming  res}>ectively  the  senior  and  junior  divisions  of  the  yonng 
persons  und  ertraining.  The  whole  is  under  the  constant  general  super- 
vision of  the  Committees,  meeting  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Sccretaiy, 
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resident  in  them ;  but  the  whole  of  their  active  management  devolves  npon 
the  officers  hereinafter  named. 

The  following  are  considered  as  the  general  and  primary  qualifications 
REQUIRED  IN  ALL  CANDIDATES,  whether  male  or  female : — 

1.  Religious  Principle.— "Whiht  the  Committer  would  diaeUim  anything  approachinf  to  a 
■eetanan  spirit,  they  coniider  it  indispensable  that  ]penons  to  whom  the  moral  and  reli«poiu  in- 
■trnetion  of  youth  is  confided  should  exemplify  in  their  lires  the  Christian  character,  and  be  con- 
■eiaDtioQsly  concerned  to  train  up  their  youthful  charge  *'in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Loid.*'  In  requiring  the  most  explicit  testimonials  on  this  important  point,  the  Committee  feel 
that  they  are  only  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  ftet,  that  in  almost  all  the  applications  they  receive  for  teachers,  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
tluU  they  must  be  persons  of  decided  piety,  and  that  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

S.  Activity  and  Energy. — These  are  essential. 

An  indolent  or  inactive  person  can  nerer  make  an  efficient  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress. 
The  arrangements  of  a  school  on  the  Britivh  system,  when  well  conducted,  considerably  diminish 
the  amount  of  labor  required  from  the  teacher ;  but  it  is  a  syiitem  which  peculiarly  demanda  Uve- 
Umn  and  activity  both  of  body  and  mind. 

3.  A  competent  share  of  Taient  and  Information.  —The  Committee  hare  no  desire  to  change 
ia  any  respect  the  great  principle  on  which  they  first  set  out — that  of  imparting  to  the  laboring 
daises  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  but  the  present  state  of  socie- 
ty zeonires  that  a  teacher  should  possess  the  abiuty  te  give  instruction  in  higher  branohes  of 
uowledge.  Indeed,  if  teachers  are  to  exercise  any  raduable  influence  over  tneir  pupils,  they 
most  themffelyes  be  intelligent ;  they  must  be  able  to  inform  and  interest  children  generally,  and 
to  draw  out  and  strengthen  their  feeble  powers. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  the  Committee  esteem  it  desirable  that  the  candidate  should 
poesess  kindness,  and  great  firmness  of  mind,  combined  with  good  temper  ;  in  short,  those  dispo- 
•itions  of  heart  which  gain  so  much  on  the  affections  of  the  young.  I'he  age  of  the  applicant 
dK>ald  not  be  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty  ;  and  all  candidates  receive  the  foiiowinf 
*•  general  notices  :"— 

1.  Candidates  received  into  the  Institution  on  the  reduced  terms^  are  understood  to  pledgt 
themselYss  to  act  (as  far  as  practicable)  nn  the  great  leading  principles  zuiopted  by  the  Society. 

2.  Candidates  who  do  not  sul)ject  the  Society  to  any  cost  on  their  behalf,  are  considered  at  lib- 
erty to  engage  themselves  as  teachers  of  schooU  connected  with  other  educational  bodies,  or  at- 
tached to  particular  denominations  of  Christians. 

3.  All  persons,  on  completing  the  term  for  which  they  are  accepted,  must  withdraw  from  the 
Institution  ;  and  (if  candidates  for  schools  under  the  Society)  must  reside  with  their  friends  until 
initable  openings  occur. 

Normal  School  for  Young  Men. 

The  officers  of  the  male  department  are,  for  the 

Normal  School — A  Principal — Vice -Principal  and  Teacher  of  Drawing 
and  Mupic. 

Model  School. — A  Superintendent  and  Assistant. 
Household, — A  Curator  and  Housekeeper. 

The  domestic  arrangements  (subject  to  the  oversight  of  a  sub- Committee) 
ire  placed  under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  and  the  curator. 

The  duty  of  the  housekeeper  is  to  direct  and  control  all  matters  relating 
to  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  young  men.  She  is  required  to  provide 
the  requisite  food,  to  engage  the  domestic  servants,  and  to  secure  at  all 
times  order,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  in  those  portions  of  the  establish- 
ment which  fall  under  her  supervision.  All  accounts  of  disbursements 
are  transmitted  to  the  accountant  for  examination  monthly. 

The  duty  of  curator  embraces  all  matters  connected  with  the  daily  and 
hourly  supervision  of  the  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  harmony  throughout  the  establishment.    He  is — • 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  entering  or  leaving  the  establishment,  or  attending  any  of 
the  classes. 

S.  To  see  that  all  the  rooms  used  by  the  students,  or  their  teachers,  are  always  clean,  and  well 
vnttilatMl. 

3.  To  preside  with  the  housekeeper  at  all  meals ;  to  conduct  family  reading  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  adherence  of  every  student  to  all  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
IttSfnidanoe  while  in  the  institution. 

He  is  further  to  give  a  daily  written  report  to  the  secretary,  whose  private 
apartments,  though  distinct  Kom  the  general  establishment,  are  within  the 
Imilding,  and  through  whom,  in  case  of  irregularity,  appeal  can  at  once  be 
nude  to  the  Committee. 
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Tlie  dietary  provided  for  the  students  is  plain,  but  varied,  substantisii 
and  abundant 

A  medical  practitioner,  residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  is  called 
in  (free  of  cost  to  the  student)  on  the  first  appearance  of  indisposition. 

There  are  dormitories  in  the  male  department  for  only  45  students ;  87 
in  separate  rooms,  and  18  in  nine  larger  rooms,  with  two  beds  in  each.  The 
remainder  of  the  66  pupils  in  this  department,  on  the  day  of  my  general 
examination,  were  occupying  apartments  in  the  neighborhood,  in  houses 
of  respectability,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  hereafter  they  shall  be  hired 
for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  All,  however,  board  in  the 
house.  The  principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  normal  school  and  the 
superintendent  of  tlie  model  school  are  respectively  charged  with  the  proper 
occupation  of  the  students'  time,  according  to  the  Tables  hereafter  given; 
and  at  all  intervening  periods  their  employments  are  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  curator,  who  marks  lists  to  check  their  employment 
of  the  time  assigned  to  private  study,  whether  individually  or  under  mutual 
monitors,  and  has  charge  of  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  young  men 
generally,  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  two  senior  students  for  the  time  being. 
The  young  men  perform  no  household  services,  beyond  cleaning  their  own 
shoes  and  brushing  their  own  clothes;  for  the  time  of  their  stay  is  too  short 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  it  to  industrial  occupations.  In- 
deed, most  of  them  have  already  had  a  complete  course  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  trades  and  occupations  from  which  they  have  respectively 
come. 

Rules  to  which  everjf  Student  is  expected  rigidly  to  conform. 

1.  Relating  to  Sleeping  Apartments  : — 1.  To  rise  erery  moniing  at  6  o'clock  wImh  Um  btU 
ring*. 

2.  Before  leaving  the  room  to  uncover  the  bed-clothes,  and  to  pee  that  all  books,  articles  of  diMt, 
£&c.,  are  placed  in  the  drawers.     For  everf  article  fonnJ  in  the  room  a  fine  vrill  b«  anforoed. 

3.  On  no  ocox.«ion  \rhaiever,  without  special  permission,  to  have  a  candle,  match,  or  other  liebt 
in  the  room.  (As  the  violation  of  this  rule  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  building,  any  ofiinidtr 
will  be  specially  reported  to  the  Committee,  and  probably  direct4»d  to  leave  the  institution.) 

4.  Every  student  is  to  oonAne  himself  to  his  ovm  beJ-room.  and  to  have  no  ooromunication  witk 
any  oiher,  convenution  not  bring  allowed  after  retiring  for  the  night. 

5.  All  washitig  and  cleaning  the  peri^on  to  be  performed  in  the  respective  rooms  ;  the  tronfhl 
on  the  landing  iit-vcr  to  be  u.«ed  for  that  purpose. 

0.  The  bed-rooms  to  bo  finally  vacated  for  the  day  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  and  tinder  no  pr»- 
tencu  whatever  is  any  student  tu  visit  them  again  until  bed-time.  At  no  period  will  he  be  allowed 
to  go  up  stairs  in  shoes  worn  during  the  day. 

//.  Relating  to  the  Classes: — I.  To  be  present  in  the  school  of  design  at  half-past  6o*eloak 
in  the  morning  to  answer  to  the  roll,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  cla.«8es. 

"2.  To  be  present  at  the  additional  roll-calls  at  the  undermentioned  times,  viz.,  five  minntM  X» 
nine,  five  minute*  to  two,  and  half-put  nine  in  the  evening. 

3.  To  auend  all  the  claxses  during  the  day  at  the  precipe  time.  From  twelve  to  one  to  b«  in- 
Tariably  devoted  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  uo  letters  or  parcels  have  to  be  delivered,  the  tioM 
to  l>e  oocupieil  in  walking  out. 

4.  From  half-past  eight  to  half-pa^t  nine  in  the  evening  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation*  of 
the  studies.  The  xtudents  who  have  finished  will  be  required  to  maintain  order  and  silenoe,  that 
no  interruption  may  be  occasioned  to  thoi^e  who  are  studying. 

III.  Relating  to  Meals: — 1.  To  be  ready  for  breakfast  punctually  at  a  quarter  past  eight ; 
dinner  at  a  quarter  past  one  ;  tea  at  a  quarter  past  five  ;  and  supper  at  half-pa^t  eight ;  at  wnidi 
hours  the  bell  will  ring. 

2.  On  entering  ihe  dining-room  for  any  meal,  every  student  to  remain  standing  in  his  pUe« 
imtil  the  hoiiitekeoper  and  curator  have  entered  and  taken  their  seats;  and  on  the  housekeeper 
rising  to  leave  the  room  (which  sign  indicates  the  conclusion  of  the  meal),  every  student  will  fc« 
expected  to  rixe,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  door  to  open  it. 

3.  During  meals  no  reading  will  be  allowed  ;  silence  must  be  obeerred.  and  the  strictMl  pr«> 
priety  of  behavior  maintained,  rudenej^A,  selfiah  eagerness  to  be  a«*isted  before  othera,  or  indaoonioi 
of  any  kind,  will  be  noticed,  and  cxpoM  the  parties  to  merited  rebuke. 

IV.  Relating  to  other  Periods  of  Titne : — 1.  No  singing,  loud  talking,  or  nnnf casaary  n«iM 
in  the  passa£e9,  or  in  any  part  of  the  building,  will  be  tolerated.  No  throwing  of  ink.  or  oihar 
careless  or  hlthy  habit,  will  on  any  account  m  suiTered.  Parties  ofiending  wul  be  specially  nt- 
ported  to  the  Committe*. 

2.  No  book,  jpaper,  article  of  dress  or  of  other  use,  will  be  allowed,  under  any  pretMit,  to  li« 
about  any  of  the  rooms  or jpaasajjres  {  a  place  being  appointed  for  everythinc ,  evorything  must  ba 
>"^^  place.    For  every  oftenoe  a  fine  will  be  en^roed,  and  the  article  detained  until  it  la  paid. 

3.  No  stadcnt  is  to  bie  absent  from  the  premises  without  the  penniasion  of  tho  ourator,  or  (if  ia 
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I  hoan)  of  the  teacher  of  the  dan  from  which  he  wiihet  to  be  abeent ;  and  he  is  netw  to  W 
•at  later  than  half-pait  nine. 

4.  On  Snnda^  he  will  be  expected  to  attend  twioe  at  hie '  aoonstomed  pUce  of  wwahip,  and  to 
ipend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  quietnen  and  propriety. 

5b  Never  to  enter  the  depository  except  on  bnunesi. 

Ib  order  to  carry  the  above  regulations  into  effect  the  curator  is  strictly  charged  by  the  Com- 
ttittee  to  impoond  all  articles  left  about,  and  on  no  account  to  return  them  to  the  owners  without 
payment  of  the  fine ;  and,  farther,  ncTer  to  allow  any  Tiolation  of  these  rules  to  pass  without 
sarsre  rebuke. 

As,  however,  many  offences  ma^  be  oommittad  where  the  guilty  party  cannot  be  diseorered, 
tha  two  senior  students  (for  the  time  being)  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  misdemeanors. 
If  injury  be  done  to  any  part  of  the  rooms^  or  unnecessary  dirt  broaght  in,  it  will  be  their  doty  to 
ftnd  out  and  report  on  the  offender ;  in  which  case  he  will  be  required  to  rcmore  or  repair  it. 

All  fines  to  be  spent  in  books  for  the  library. 

The  following  is  the  official  outline  of  the  Normal  School  of  Young 
Men : — 

/.  Persons  eligible. — Subject  to  the  general  qualifications  already  enumerated,  Jivt  danas  of 
persons  are  eligible  for  admission. 

Class  A. — "Voung  men  desirous  of  beoominj;  teachers,  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  school  by 
tha  Committee,  and  are  prepared  to  remain  in  the  institution  twelve  months. 

Class  B. — Young  men  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a  sokod  by 
tiie  CommitU>e,  but  are  unable  to  remain  longer  than  six  months. 

Class  C. — Youths  and  other  persons  who  desire  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  but  wish 
rabsequently  to  bu  at  their  own  disposal.  These  are  considered  as  prirate  teachers,  and  an  re- 
qoired  to  luiy  the  fee^  attached  to  each  class. 

Class  D. — Teachers  elected  to  schools,  or  already  conducting  them,  bat  desirous  of  attendingi  for 

me  limited  period,  any  of  the  classes,  with  a  Tiew  to  farther  improrement. 

Class  E. — Missionaries  or  other  persons  prooeeding  abroad,  with  a.  view  to  the  prmnaotiBn  of 
'•dooation  in  foreign  parts. 

//.  Times  of  Admission. — Class  A. — ^January  and  July. 

Class  B. — January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Classes  C,  D,  and  E. — Monthly,  by  special  correspondence  with  the  Secretary. 

Claucs  A  and  B  are  expected  to  boaml  in  the  establishment.  Reduced  char^,  6s.  a  week ;  the 
whde  sum  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

ClsM  C  cannot  be  admitted  to  board  or  lodge.  They  must  also  pay  in  advance  the  fee  required 
«a  entering  each  class. 

Clasoes  D  and  £  may  be  admitted  to  board  by  special  arrangement. 

in.  Mode  of  Application. — The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  candidate  is  to  writs  a  Utter  f 
tks  Secretary^  stating  briefly  his  age^  state  of  healthy  and  present  employment  /  also  wketktr  kt 
ii  married  or  single,  and,  if  married,  what  jamHy  hi  has. 

Secondly,  he  should  mention,  generally,  the  amount  of  his  attainments,  and  state  the  length  of 
time  he  could  derote  to  the  work  of  preparation. 

Thirdly,  whether  he  has  had  any  practice  in  communicating  instruction  to  childreni  sithsr  in 
day  or  Sunday  schools  ;  whether  he  haserer  been  engaged  in  (Muerolent  efforts  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  poor  ;  and  whether  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  means  of  general  or 
reLLrious instruction  beyond  the  ordinances  of  publio  worship. 

This  letter^  which  should  be  as  brief  as  ciraumstances  will  admit,  should  be  accompanied  br 
erplieit  testimonials  from  the  clergyman  or  minister  of  the  churuh  or  congregation  with  which 
the  candidate  may  be  coitoecteJ,  and  from  one  or  more  jwrsons  to  whom  he  may  be  known,  as  to 
his  poeses^Lon  of  the  qualifications  already  mentioned  as  indispensable. 

On  receipt  of  the.se  communications,  the  Secretary  will  bring  the  application  before  tha  Com* 
mittee  at  their  firrt  meeting,  and  afterwards  communicate  furtner  with  the  candidate. 

The  sub-Cominitteo  appointed  to  investigate  the  testimonials  of  candidates  meets  at  the  house 
of  the  Institution,  in  the  Borough  Road,  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  at  10  o'dook  iu  the 
forenoon 

If  the  candidate  reside  in  or  near  London,  he  should  attend  the  Committee  at  this  time,  but  not 
unless  he  has  had  on  som^  previous  day  a  personal  interview  with  the  Secretary. 

Sopposing  the  Committee  to  be  satisfied  with  the  letter  and  testimoniaL«,  the  candidate  will  be 
informed  when  he  in  to  pr»^sont  himself  for  preliminary  examination,  on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  As  to  his  Health. — It  will  be  required  that  persons  admitted  into  the  Institution  shall  be  in 
good  hMilth,  and  free  from  any  serious  physical  defect ;  and  that  they  shall  either  have  had  the 
small-pox  or  have  been  vaccinated. 

5.  As  to  the  Amount  of  his  Knowledge. — He  must  read  fluently  and  without  unpleasant 
tones  ;  he  must  write  a  fair  hand,  spell  correctly,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  have  some  general  acquaintance  with  geography  and  history. 

If  the  result  of  this  examination  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  the  canduUte  (having  paid  the 
amount  required)  receives  a  certificate,  on  delirery  of  which  to  the  Curator  he  is  presented  with  a 
«apy  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  either  ro<Mived  into  the  houi«  or  introdaced  to  the 
claseps  he  wishes  to  attcjid.  If  the  result  be  unsatisfactory,  a  written  report  to  that  effect  is 
made  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  then  communicate  with  the  Committee,  and  with  the  candidate 
or  bis  friends 

Bf  these  preliminary  inquiries  and  investigations,  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  majority  of  oases 
nibM<|uent  disappointment  may  be  prevented  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  prior  to  actual 
€Xiptrtmenty  whether  any  person  has  or  hu  not  that  peculiar  ract  in  the  management  and  control 
Olduldren,  and  those  powers  of  arrangement,  as  applied  to  numbers,  without  which  no  teacher 
■oeotssfully  carry  out  the  combinations  of  a  Bntish  schoul, — every  candidate  is  required  to 
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hoMlumtelfrfad;^  to -withdraw  from  the  Institution  should  he  be  found  thoronghlj  defioitBt  it 

the  art  of  managing,  intereiling,  and  controlling  children. 

The  Committee  do  not  in  any  case  pledge  tJiemsetves  to  famish  candidates  irith  sitOAtioas; 
but  as  hitherto  thejr  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  applications  for  teachers  from  the  nnamt' 
ous  friends  of  education  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  they  hav^  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  generally  be  in  their  power  to  recommend  the  candidates  they  may  traiu  to  parties  tkoa 
applying. 

JV. —  Vacations. — Mhlsummfr. — Four  weeks  from  the  Friday  preceding  Midsummer  day. 
Christmas. — One  wetfk  from  the  Friday  preceding  Christnias-day. 

Easter. — From  the  Thursday  preceding  (jood  Friday  to  the  Wednesday  in  the  ensuing  week. 
At  the  Midaumrn»?r  vacation  every  student  is  required  to  leave  the  Institution,  and  to  provide 
himself  with  board  aiid  lodging  during  that  period. 

Y. —  Table  of  Cln%\,% — Class  I. — Grammar  and  English  Composition  : — Students  of  Six 
Months. — A  course  of  English  Grammar,  including  the  chief  roots  (especially  the  Anglo-Saxon,) 
and  derivatives  of  ihv  language.  Composition. — Forms  of  letters,  notes,  &c.  Absiraccs  of  re- 
marks and  lectures  wiii  be  looked  over,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  orthography  n 
composition. 

Students  of  Twelve  Months. — An  extended  course  in  the  construction  of  the  English  language. 
So  much  of  comparative  grammar  as  may  be  understood  by  those  assumed  to  know  only  one  Lu^ 
guage.     Composition. — A  systematic  course.    Essays  on  some  branches  of  teaching. 

Class  II. — Elocution  :  Kfudings  in  Prose  and  Poetry  : — In  this  cIojis  the  pieces  read  are  selec- 
ted from  the  Third  Lc5<ion  Book,  and  are  accompanied  by  systematic  interrogation  from  the  notes. 
Tlie  pupils  are  also  required  to  interrogate  one  another. 

Class  III. — Arithvifiic  and  Mathematics  : — This  class  includes — 

1.  Arithmetic — Principles  fromDe  Morgan. 

2.  (reoneiry. — Hooks  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  of  Euclid^i  Elements, 

3.  Elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

Class  lY. — ModH  Lessens  in  Natural  Philosophy^  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Chemi$ 
try: — The  object  ol"  tliese  lp.>!«on<5  (which,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  boc>ks  of  reference,  %Tt preparr^ 
by  the  pupils  before  breakfa>i)  id  twofold  \  first,  to  render  them  suliiciently  acquainted  with  the 
various  subjects  irca'.r;d  in  tlio  Fourth  Lesson  Book,  to  enable  them  to  teach  that  b<>ok  intelligently  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  exhib;l  tu  tiie  tutor  the  extent  oi  their  knowledge,  and  the  degree  ol  ability  pos- 
sessed for  impartjiig  the  same  to  children.  The  instruction  given  in  natural  philosophy  is  of  a 
popular  kind.  .<>ui#'J  to  th>;  acquinMnciits  of  students,  some  of  whom  may  be  acquainted  only  with 
the  elementary  j^arU  ol  pure  lualhematics. 

Class  V. — Art  of  Tenrhins:. — This  class,  at  which  all  the  teachers  in  training  (both  male  and 
female)  are  requin-d  to  attend,  is  held  in  the  lecture-room  ot'tlie  institution. 

The  time  is  occupied  in  criticism  on  the  gallery  lesjion  of  the  day,  in  a  conversational  lectuie 
on  some  topic  connected  with  tiie  principles  or  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  the  examination  of 
written  notes. 

The  course  consists  of  60  lectures,  and  is  completed  in  12  weeks. 

Class  VI, —  Prartical  SittiuUaneous  Lessons. — This  class  (at  which  all  attend)  is  conducted  in 
the  gallery  cla.-<8- rooms,  where  the  teachers  in  turn  are  required  to  give  collective  le*Jions  :  after 
which,  the  criticisms  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  spectators  are  required  to  be  given  in  tne  leo- 
ture-room.    The  tutor  then  comments  on  various  delects  and  merits  in  the  lessons. 
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Class  VII. — Bible  Lesson  — This  class  is  conducted  in  the  model  school,  each  teacher  being 
quired  to  instruct  and  question  a  drait  of  10  or  12  children,  on  a  given  subject,  under  the  inspco- 
tion  of  the  tutor  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 

Class  VIII. — Srhool  of  Design. — This  class  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  upper  and  lovrer. 
In  the  upper,  drawing  is  taught,  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Maps  and  charts. 

2.  Machinery 

3.  Architecture  ^   with  and  without  models. 

4.  Figures  and  landscapes 
In  the  lower  division,  writing  is  taught,  and  then   simple  geometrical  figures,  and  outlinee  of 

maps. 

Class  IX. — Geography  and  Hi.^tory. — Geography. — Geography  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
globe«  including  their  main  natural  features,  towns,  manufacture:;,  government,  population,  and 
social  condition.  Connexion  between  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  countries.  Lead- 
ing  features  of  mathematical  geography. 

History. — General  history,  ancient  and  modem. 

Class  X.-^Arithmetie  (Lower  Class). 

Arithmetic. — Written  and  mental. 

Geometry. — A  coarse  of  practical  geometry.    The  first  bock  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

Mttuuration. — An  elementary  course. 

Clajis  Xl.—Eletrunts  of  Physics. — This  class  is  simply  intended  to  furnish  the  required  infor- 
mation for  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Ijesson  Book. 

Class  XII.— Foca/  Music. — This  class  is  maintained  by  a  separate  voluntary  sub«*cription,  and 
attendance  ie  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  methods  and  books  both  of  Mr.  Hickeou 
and  HuUah  are  adopted. 

*•*  The  books  required  for  each  class,  which  are  few  and  inexpensive,  must  be  purchased  hj 
•he  student. 

Vl.-^EramiHaUoHS. —  Weekly  £xam(na(ioiif.— Every  candidate  wrill  undergo  a  striet 
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M  to  iht  amount  of  work  performed  doting  raoh  week :  he  is  required  to  itoetfl  im  A 
jonziial  his  labors  and  pro^ss  ;  and  it  is  then  aeoertained,  by  a  series  of  qnestions,  whether  thai 
whiah  he  rapposes  hunMU  to  have  acquired  be  thorongfaly  understood  and  digested.    He  is  alao 
•yamined  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  would  commnnioate  to  others  the  knowledge  he  has  gained. 
Haif -Yearly  Examinationt >" 

Examiners. — I^rofessor                     ■  Coll. 

Profeuor Coll. 

CStrtificates  of  proficiency  will  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

Any  iohoolmaster  who  has  been  instructed  by  the  Society,  or  who  may  be  engaeed  in  conducting 
any  aehool  in  connexion  with  it,  may  (by  preTious  notice  to  the  Secretary)  offer  himself  for  exam- 
ination, in  order  to  obuin  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

The  lower  claHs  examination  will  embrace-^ 

Heading ;  writing ;  arithmetic  (written  and  mental  ;)  grammar  ;  geography ;  English  history ; 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  j  elements  of  geometry,  drawing,  and  music ;  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  higher  class  (in  addition)  practical  geometry  ;  mensuration  ;  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
trigonometry  ;  natural  philosophy  ;  an  extended  course  of  mathematical  aud  physical  geography ; 
oonstruction  of  nuiDA;  and  drawing,  as  applied  to  mechanics  and  architecture. 

Aa  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  prepare  teachers,  and  not  merely  to  improve  student*,  the 
books  used  as  text-books  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  used  in  the  schools,  and  the  examinationa 
will  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  in  view,  viz.,  effective  teaching. 

The  male  department  is^  in  effect,  subdivided  into  distinct  sections, 
placed  respectively  under  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  making  the 
preliminary  examinations,  conducting  the  studies  of  tlio  senior  class,  and 
giving  three-fiftlis  of  the  lectures  to  the  whole  in  "  pedagogy,"  or  the  art  of 
teaching  and  governing  in  a  school ;  under  the  vice-principal  of  the  normal 
school,  conducting  the  studies  of  the  junior  class  as  well  as  those  of  tho 
morning  cla.sses  of  the  female  students,  and  likewise  conveying  the  other 
two-fifths  of  the  instruction  in  ^'  pedagogy  ;"  and  under  the  superintendent 
of  the  model  school,  who  has  the  entire  disposal  of  that  section,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  students'  exercises  in  it.  The  junior  classlconsists,  in 
the  main,  of  those  whoso  stay  in  the  institution  has  not  exceeded  three 
mqiiths ;  the  senior  class,  of  those  whose  stay  has  exceeded  that  term. 

Amongst  those  admitted  as  students,  very  great  variety  obtains  in  re* 
spect  to  attainmcntii  and  capacity.  Hence  classification,  at  fii-st,  is  almost 
iaf]practicable.  This,  added  to  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of 
new  students  at  every  period  of  the  quarter,  creates  no  little  embarrass- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  junior  class,  especially  when  the  numbers ' 
are  so  large.  Almost  every  one,  on  his  entrance,  is  totally  ignorant  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  study  pursued  ]  hence  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tedious  and  distracting  plan  of  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Very  few  of  them  can  read  ire//,  that  is,  with  intelli- 
gence and  correctness  of  pronunication,  while  the  monotonous  tones  of 
some,  and  the  almost  inveterate  provincialisms  of  others,  require  much 
time  and  attention  to  correct.  Besides,  unhappily,  many  of  those  whose 
general  acquirements  are  of  a  fair  average  character,  have  comparatively 
neglected  orthography  and  reading,  and  consequently  very  much  of  their 
time  during  their  stay  in  the  class  is  necessarily  devoted  to  these  elemen- 
tary.studies.  Some  again,  have  made  apparently  fair  progress  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  &c.,  previous  to  admission ;  but  though  able  to  perform 
the  operations  in  one  science,  and  give  definitions  or  parse  sentences  in  the 
other,  it  is  found,  on  examination,  that  their  knowledge  is  merely  by  rote, 
and  that  the  principles  in  both  cases  are  not  at  all  understood  :  they  know 
that  the  thing  is  so  and  so,  but  they  cannot  toll  why.  Again,  some  who 
are,  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  principles,  are  quite  unable  to  com- 
municate their  information  to  others,  especially  to  children,  and  their 
efforts  rather  resemble  awkward  attempts  at  lecturing  than  intelligent 
teaching.  All  the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  learning  and  practising 
the  art  of  teaching  has  to  be  employed  by  this  junior  class  in  a  vigorous 
effort  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  elementary  education.  For 
this  purpose  they  form  a  very  interesting  school  of  primary  instruction 
ander  the  Yice-Prindipal. 
• 
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The  following  is  the  course  of  study  of  the  junior  class  during  the 
quarter  ended  31st  March,  1847,  as  described  by  its  tutor,  Mr.  Saun* 
ders: — 

Grammar. —'Thn  pants  of  Speech,  and  the  Exercises  npoa  them  in  Allen  and  ConiwaUS 
OniminjLr,  using  also  the  Latin  Roots  there  given ;  and  the  first  part  of  Cornwall's  YooBf 
Compo^r. 

Geography. — General  principles,  Mathematical  and  Fh3rsical— Varieties  of  the  Hnman  RaM 
—General  features  and  diTikions  of  Europe— Physical  Geography  of  England— Text-book :  Cam- 
veil's  Geojfraphy. 

Natural  History.— The  pjeat  dirisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom — ^Radiatain  detail — ^Text-book: 
Mrs.  Lee's  Introduction  to  Natural  History,  and  Curier. 

Writing. — Improvement  of  the  style  in  four  hands. 

Arithmetic. — Principles  and  practice  from  Notation  to  Compound  Proportion  inclusive— •■i 
Square  and  CuV>e  Roots. — Text-books  :  Crovsley's  Calculator  and  Thompson's  Arithmetic 

Arithmetic  (Menta/)— All  the  Rules  in  Crossley's  Intellectual  Calculator. 

Linear  Drawing. — Geometrical  Figures  in  Dyce's  Designs,  and  in  Franoaur's  LinMr 
Drawinic. 

History. — Roman  and  Saxon  England  in  Outline — Norman  period  with  the  Feudal  System 
and  the  Cnisa'Jes  in  detail— Text-books ;  Pinnock's  Goldsmith,  revised  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Ma- 
einto-oh's  History  of  England. 

Natural  PA i7o«opA  y.— General  Divisions — ^Properties  of  Matter  and  Laws  of  Motion — ^Text- 
books  :  Pescheirs  Physics  and  Moseiey's  Illustrations. 

Mensuration  and  Geometry. — Plane  Figures— Text-books  :  Pasley's  Practical  Geometry, 
Elliot's  Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

Elocution. — A  scries  of  SM  lessons  in  prose  and  poetry— Text-books  :  the  Society's  ]/« 
Booksj  and  Allen's  English  Poetry. 

Scrtpture  — Geo'rraphy  and  History  of  Canaan  from  the  cjlII  of  Abraham  to  the  present  time— 
Text-book  :  Homers  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Various  other  works  are  Uiied  as  sources  of  illustration,  and  the  students  are  referred  to  tkam 
for  further  information,  in  their  future  hours  of  leisure. 

The  junior  class  is  assembled  on  five  evenings  in  the  week,  for  two 
hours  and  #  half,  from  6  to  half-past  8  o'clock,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sa- 
turday for  four  hours,  from  9  to  1  p.m.  The  evening  of  Monday  is  occu- 
pied by  devoting  one  hour  to  English  Grammar,  one  hour  to  Geography, 
and  half  an  hour  to  the  elements  of  Physics.  The  lessons  having  been 
preWously  prepared  during  the  period  allotted  to  study  in  the  morning,  one 
of  the  students  is  selected  by  the  tutor  to  examine  the  class  in  the  lesson 
on  grammar  appointed  for  the  evening.  His  questions  are  addressed  to  the 
•  members  of  the  class  individually,  and  on  the  failure  of  any  one  to  reply 
to  the  question  proposed,  it  is  put  to  another,  and  another.  This  is  required 
to  be  done  with  as  much  rapidity  and  precision  as  possible,  and  should 
every  one  in  the  class  fail  to  reply  satisfactorily,  the  interrogator  must  then 
explain  the  subject  to  them,  and  examine  them  again.  ^'  I'he  exercises  on 
the  different  rules  of  grammar,  as  corrected  by  themselves,  are  read  from 
their  exercise  books,  every  exercise  being  wTitten  before  a  lesson  is  consid- 
ered as  past,  and  a  record  of  it  is  then  made  in  their  journals.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  the  tutor  is  with  them,  occasionally  asking  questions  on 
the  lesson  under  consideration,  pointing  out  to  the  class  the  errors  of  the 
questioner  and  their  own.  At  the  close  of  each  lesson  the  students  are 
required  to  mention  anything  which  to  them  may  seem  objectionable  in 
the  nuinner  in  which  the  questions  are  put,  or  in  errors  of  pronunciation,  or 
any  other  which  they  may  have  observed ;  and  yet  further  to  show  how 
they  would  have  proceeded  under  the  same  circumstances.  This  plan  of 
friendly  but  searching  criticism  is  carried  on  with  every  lesson  superin- 
tended by  one  of  the  students.  The  geographical  lesson  is  given  by  one  of 
the  students,  previously  appointed,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sim- 
ultaneous or  gallery  lessons  are  given  in*  the  model  school — tliat  is,  he 
furnishes  them  with  information  on  the  particular  country  or  countriee 
beyond  what  they  may  already  possess ;  having  ascertained  the  latter  by 
questions  at  the  commenoement  of  the  lesson.  About  half  an  hoar  is 
oooupied  in  this  manner,  and  then  another  half  hour  by  another  of  the 
■Indents  in  interrogatiou  on  tlie  same  subject ;  thus  it  is  speedily  asoer- 
tamed  if  the  information  has  been  received  by  them,  and  also  whether 
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their  notioiui  are  clear  and  distinct.  In  physics  the  same  coane  is  pursued, 
•ndy  when  requisite  and  practicable,  experiments  are  introduced,  drawings 
and  diagrams  used,  and  objects  exhibitcMi." 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  is  occupied  for  the  first  hour  in  writing  in  oopy- 
bodkSi,  each  copy  being  submitted  to  the  tutor ;  the  errors  are  pointed  oat, 
and  a  line  written  by  him  with  special  reference  to  those  errors ;  the  stu- 
dent is  thus  furnished  with  a  copy  precisely  adapted  to  his  wants.  The 
next  hour  is  devoted  to  drawing.  In  this,  as  in  writing,  the  measure  of 
snooess  depends  mainly  on  individual  practice,  and  therefore  the  teaching 
is  individual  rather  than  simultaneous.  Very  few  have  practiced  even 
drawing  from  copies  before  they  came  to  the  institution.  Those  who  have, 
possess  the  facility  of  hand  and  eye  which  the  preliminary  exercises  in  this 
dass  are  chiefly  designed  to  convey.  But  the  greater  number  require  very 
careful  introduction  to  the  first  notions  and  habits  of  representing  forms  ou 
a  plane  surface,  or  even  of  drawing  straight  lines,  and  measuring  tliem 
into  relative  lengths,  without  which  they  are  quite  unprepared  to  use  the 
models  which  are  introduced  in  the  senior  drawing  classes.  They  make 
these  first  sketches  in  charcoal,  so  as  to  admit  of  correction,  chiefly  from 
simple  geometrical  figures  in  the  published  books  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  or  from  enlarged  copies  of  those  contained  in  FrancoDUr^s 
"  Linear  Drawing,''  prepared  for  the  schools  of  France,  organized  on  tho 
Lanoasterian  system.  This  hour  is  the  only  one  in  the  week  devoted  to 
drawing  by  those  who  are  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Saunders ;  but  it 
•nffiees  to  give  a  habit  of  using  the  eye  and  the  crayon.  Mental  Arithme- 
tic occupies  the  next  half  hour ;  and  as  mental  calculations  depend  so 
much  on  the  ability  to  combine  numbers  rapidly  and  to  detect  their  rela« 
tions,  much  of  the  time  devoted  to  them  is  occupied  by  tables  and  analyses 
of  numbers,  forming  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  build  up  rapid  and  correct 
calculations. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  first  hour  and  the  last  half  hour  are  occupied 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  Monday,  but  the  hour  from  7  to  8  is  devoted  to 
the  History  of  England ;  the  lesson  being  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  geography. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  Elocution.  The  mem- 
hers  of  the  class  standing  in  a  circle  in  the  School  of  Design,  the  tutor 
reads  about  a  page  in  tho  style  and  spirit  which  he  wishes  should  charac- 
terize their  reading.  The  students  then  read  in  turn :  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  of  each,  observations  on  the  excellences  or  defects  of  tlie  reader 
are  elicited  from  his  companions ;  the  teacher  makes  his  own  remarks  on 
theae  observations  and  on  the  reading  itself;  and  the  pupil  who  sits  next 
in  rotation  resumes  the  text.  The  next  hour  is  devoted  to  Practical  Geo- 
metry, for  their  exercises  in  which  the  students  occupy  seats  at  the  desks 
in  the  School  of  Design,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  slate,  compasses, 
triangle,  and  ruler.  The  problem  to  be  executed  is  then  distinctly  enun- 
ciated by  the  tutor ;  the  first  step  in  its  performance  is  explained  and  exhi- 
bited on  a  large  black  board,  each  copying  it  on  his  slate  by  means  of 
instruments ;  tho  second  step  is  then  explained  and  illustrated  in  like  man- 
ner. When  completed,  the  question  occurs,  *  What  have  you  done  ?'  And 
if  the  answer  does  not  agree  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  dis- 
crepancy is  pointed  out  and  corrected.  If  the  performance  is  correct  and 
the  reply  satisfactory,  the  figure  described  is  obliterated  from  the  board  and 
the  slates,  and  the  problem  has  to  be  executed  again  without  any  direction 
vhatever.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  next  is  proceeded  with,  and  so  on.  As 
moat  of  the  students  on  entering  are  altogether  ignorant  of  geometry,  no 
very  great  amount  of  progress  can  be  made :  but  a  good  foundation  may  be 
hid  for  future  improvement.    The  text-book  used  is  one  well  adapted  to 
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tho  age  of  the  students,  combined  with  their  want  of  early  practice.  It  ir 
Pasley^s  "  Coniplete  Course  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Plan  Drawing.** 
It  is  employed  to  illustrate  their  practice  in  drawing  from  copies  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  and  simple  problems  in  mensuration  are  pertinently  intro- 
duced. The  remaining  half  hour  of  Thursday  evening  is  devoted  to  writ- 
ten  arithmetic,  or,  in  the  conventional  phrase  of  the  schools,  to  ^^  slate 
arithmetic."  It  is  applied  to  the  development  of  principles,  or  tlie  appli- 
cation of  them  to  practice,  as  may  be  required.  In  cither  case  the  students 
themselves  are  called  upon  to  explain  to  their  fellowis  the  lesson  received 
from  the  tutor,  and  to  exhibit  illustrations  of  it  on  tho  black  board. 

The  first  hour  of  Friday^  as  of  Tuesday,  evening,  is  devoted  to  Writing. 
The  second  hour  to  Elocution  or  Reading,  in  like  manner  as  the  first  houi 
of  the  preceding  evening :  and  the  concluding  'half  hour  is  employed  in  • 
lesson  in  Physics,  as  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  Modem  History  and 
Geography  j  the  second  to  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  especially  in  prin- 
ciples; the  third  to  examinations  in  Grammar  and  Etymology,  particularly 
Greek  and  Latin  roots  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Scripture  Geography  and  History; 
all  of  them  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lessons  already  described. 

"  It  should  be  observed  that  one  of  the  l(!ssons  for  each  evening  is  given 
by  the  tutor  as  a  model  for  imitation  by  the  students,  all  the  subjects  being 
taken  by  him  in  turn,  and  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  points  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the  errors  into  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  fall.  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that,  from  remarks  being 
freely  made  on  each  other^s  performances,  some  exhibitions  of  ill-feeling 
might  be  produced,  but  I  believe  myself  fully  justified  in  saying  that  no 
one  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred.  One  advantage  gained  by  these 
friendly  criticisms  is,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  fault  which  passes 
unnoticed  when  committed  by  tho  student  himself  is  apparent  to  him  in 
another ;  and  hence  his  correction  is  applied  to  his  companion  and  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

"The  number  of  exercises  which  they  arc  required  to  write  gives  them 
much  practice  in  orthography ;  but  besides  this,  an  hour  of  one  morning 
in  each  week  is  devoted  exclusively  to  writing  from  dictation ;  tho  exer- 
cises being  examined  afterwards  by  two  students  appointed  to  that  ollicc  by 
the  tutor,  who  also  afterwards  examines  them  again  himself.  In  addition 
to  this,  each  one  in  the  class  is  required  to  write  a  letter  once  a  week  to 
the  tutor,  the  writer  being  allowed  to  select  his  own  subject :  this  exercise 
is  of  great  service,  as  displaying  the  mental  peculiarities  of  tho  writer,  and 
affording  a  medium  of  private  and  confidential  communication.  In  the 
examination  of  these  letters  attention  is  devoted  to  the  most  minute  points, 
such  as  tho  mode  of  address,  manner  of  folding,  &c. 

The  members  of  this  junior  class  also  attend,  with  those  of  the  senior 
class,  the  course  of  60  lectures  on  teaching,  &c.,  delivered  by  the  Principal 
and  Vice-Principal  of  the  normal  school ;  making  rough  notes  while  the 
lecture  is  being  given,  and  writing  out  afterwards  a  fair  abstract  of  it  in  a 
book  furnished  to  them  for  that  purpose  ;  these  abstracts  also  are  examined 
and  corrected  by  the  tutor.  During  four  hours  and  a  half  (from  9  till  12, 
and  from  2  till  half-past  3)  of  every  day,  tho  students  arc  engaged  in 
teaching  cla.«Jses  of  boys  in  the  model  school  "  under  the  close  ob.servatiott 
of  the  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  always  present,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
and  pointing  out  to  them  their  defects,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  them; 
thus  the  lessons  learned  in  the  normal  school  are  carried  into  practice  in 
the  model  school,  and  the  application  of  theory  to  practice  conducted  under 
strict  supervision."  Such  is  the  course  contemplated ;  but  there  appeared 
to  me  to  be  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  practical  employment  id 
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tkifl  T&liiable  portion  of  time ;  iraproTement  oonneoted  with  an  economy 
of  opportunities  in  other  departments  of  the  training  in  this  institution,  in 
deiehbing  which  it  will  be  convenient  again  to  revert  to  the  labors  of  the 
model  school. 

During  the  past  year  an  additional  Bible  class  to  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  Time  Table  has  been  established  at  the  request  of  the  students,  the 
time  of  meeting  being  from  9  to  10  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  though 
their  being  present  is  perfectly  voluntary,  almost  every  one  of  them  has 
been  regular  and  constant  in  attendance ;  and  the  anxiety  of  many  who 
have  left  the  institution  to  have  copies  of  the  notes  of  the  subjects  taken 
up  in  the  class,  since  their  removal,  affords  an  evidence  of  the  value  they 
let  on  the  instruction  communicated. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  three  months  of  their  stay,  the  members  of  this 
class  are  put  through  another  general  examination  by  the  Vice-Principal, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Committee ;  and  from  among  them  the  numbers  in 
the  upper  class  are  then  filled  up,  so  as  to  leave  behind  only  the  few  who 
are  yet  unprepared  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  any  profitable  result. 

Upper  Class  in  Normal  School, 

"The  upper  class,"  states  the  Principal  of  the  normal  school,  "consists 
of  students  of  not  less  than  three  months'  standing.  Their  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  following  subjects : — ^the  English  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History.  These  studies  have 
been  pursued  with  me  from  6  till  half-past  8  during  three  evenings  in  the 
week.*  The  course,  as  to  method,  has  been  uniform,  the  instruction 
having  been  given  in  the  form  of  conversational  lectures,  based,  as  far  aa 
possible,  upon  the  lesson-books  of  the  Society  as  text-books.  As  mucli 
information  has  been  thus  afforded  as  the  students  have  been  supposed  to 
be  able  to  master  by  study  in  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day.  either 
privately  or  in  class  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  the  next  time  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  it  would  be  commenced  by  a  searching  interrogation  as 
to  what  is  known  of  the  last  given  lesson,  has  acted  as  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  persevering  industry. 

**  The  English  Language. -^This  has  been  treated  under  three  distinct 
heads.  First,  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  Grammar^  viz.,  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  nature  of  words,  the  inflectional  changes  tliey  undergo,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  they  exert  in  consequence  of  those 
relations.  In  short,  syntax  and  etymology,  exclusive  of  derivation.  The 
aim  has  been  never  to  give  any  term,  defijiition,  or  rule,  except  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  idea, — to  supply  the  notion  before  the  words  that  express 
it  The  general  principles  of  language  have  been  given,  too,  as  far  as  they 
oould  be  understood  by  those  not  having  the  power  of  comparison  from  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  two  languages.  Thus  the  universal  fact  has 
been  taught,  tliat  languages  have  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  their  inflectional 
forms,  and  to  express  their  relations  by  particles  and  position ;  and  hence 
has  the  reason  been  shown  why  the  rules  of  position  are  so  much  more 
important  in  a  language  in  its  recent  than  in  its  earlier  condition.  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon  have,  perhaps,  been  instanced. 

"  The  ."ceond  direct  study  of  Englisli  has  been  the  Formation  and  Deri- 
vation of  Words.  These  have  been  taught  from  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin,  and  Greek  primitives  found  in  the  grammar.  Etymologies  have 
been  explained,  too,  incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  reading,  and  the 
various  scientific  terms  from  time  to  time  occurring.  In  this  study  extreme 
accuracy  has  been  insisted  on,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  not  unfre- 

*  Two  whole  erening:*  in  each  week  axe  devoted  to  Drawing  and  MubIoi  imder  tho  teaohtr  of 
tlHM  IvanohM. 
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quently  render  themselves  ridiculous,  by  dabbling  in  a  foreign  languaft 
with  which  they  have  not  a  correct  acquaintance  as  far  as  it  goes. 

''  Composition  is  the  third  means  that  has  been  employed  for  teaching 
the  £nglish  language.  It  has  been  folt  to  be  important  that  a  teacher 
should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  suitable  language  and  in  a  proper 
order.  In  the  exercises,  importance  has  been  attached  to  neatness  of  wri- 
ting and  unafiectedness  of  style.  Considerable  advantages  have  attended 
this  employment.  It  has  been  so  pursued  as  to  form  a  new  study  of  Eng- 
lish, showing  the  structure  of  the  language  and  not  of  the  words,  logical 
and  not  grammatical  relations.  Truer,  because  more  extensive  views  of 
the  nature  of  their  mother-tongue  have  thus  been  obtained,  than  could 
have  been  secured  had  the  same  time  been  devoted  to  the  mere  study  of 
grammar.  [  regret  to  say  that  in  a  few  instances,  too  (especially  in  the 
teachers  selected  by  local  committees),  it  has  not  been  without  its  advao* 
tages  even  in  regard  to  orthography. 

^'  We  have  not  yet  found  time  for  a  systematic  course  on  English  Liter • 
ature.  It  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  neglected,  but  has  been  taken  up 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  composition.  For  as  the  exercises  found 
in  the  text-book  arc  for  the  most  part  selections  from  our  best  classic 
authors,  fitting  opportunities  have  been  afforded,  as  each  came  under  obser- 
vation, for  giving  a  slight  biographical  notice,  the  characteristics  of  his 
style,  his  principal  works,  and  the  recommendation  of  those  deemed  most 
valuable. 

"  Geography. — A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  geography. 
It  is  attempted  to  make  this  an  indttctive  study  ;  certain  conditions  are 
given,  from  which  certain  consequences  are  to  be  inferred.  Thus  the  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  discover  that  the  currents  of  the  rivers  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  slow,  and  of  Western  Europe  rapid ;  after  having  been  told 
that  the  former  have  their  rise  at  a  slight  elevation  and  have  a  lengthened 
course,  and  the  latter  originate  in  the  high  land  of  Central  Europe,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  Political  and  social  geography  are  thus 
shown  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  physical  geography ;  the  reason 
is  seen  why  one  nation  is  agricultural  and  another  commercial ;  why  a 
certain  manufacture  should  be  carried  on  in  a  particular  locality  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other ;  and  why  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  manufacture 
should  involve  a  change  in  its  seat.  Thus  that  Holland  is  agricultural 
and  England  manufacturing;  that  our  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
South  Lancashire  and  the  edges  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  not  in 
Lincolnshire ;  that  our  manufactures  generally  are  travelling  north  and 
west ;  and  that  iron,  which  was  once  largely  manufactured  in  Kent  and 
Sussex,  is  now  only  smelted  on  the  great  coalfields,  are  not  merely  so  many 
facts,  but  highly  interesting  facts ;  interesting,  because  regarded  as  effects, 
the  causes  of  which  are  perceived,  and  have  probably  been  discovered,  by 
the  student  himself. 

"  The  Etymology  of  geogrophical  names  forms  an  important  feature  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  The  name  of  a  place  often  tells  its  condition 
or  history ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  same  by  calling  into  exercise  the 
power  of  association,  increases  the  probability  of  its  being  remembered. 
Thus  the  name  Buenos  Ayres,  still  shows  the  sahibrity  of  the  air  of  that 
town  :  Sierra,  the  Spanish  name  for  a  range  of  hills,  the  saw-like  appear- 
ance which  it  presents  ;  New  York  tells  us  that  it  was  once  a  colony  of 
England,  and  those  who  know  that  it  was  first  called  Now  Amsterdam^ 
know,  too,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  ;  Virginia,  shows  that  it  was 
eolonized  in  the  reign  of  our  virgin  queen,  Elizabeth ;  Carolina,  daring 
that  of  Charles  {Carolus).  The  term  fell,  applied  to  mountains  in  tha 
north  of  England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  nortk 
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and  west,  shows  that  these  parts  of  the  country  were  occupied  by  m>mt 
tribe  or  tribes  of  Scaadinavian  origin ;  while  ben  or  pen  found  in  the  most 
iBoantainous  regions^  confirms  the  facts  of  history,  that  these  high  grounds 
were  nnoonquered  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants.  In  thus  finding  out  the  cause  of  the 
fact,  and  the  cause  of  the  name,  the  reason  has  been  exercised  and  the 
stody  rendered  highly  philosophical ;  and  a  science  which  has  often  been 
thoQght  to  consist  only  of  lists  of  hard  unmeaning  words,  has  been  made 
attractive  in  a  more  than  usual  degree. 

*'  History. — ^This  study  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  few 
great  promment  events  which  have  distinguished  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try. These  have  been  a  good  deal  amplified — ^traced  to  their  causes,  and 
pursued  to  their  consequences.  Shortness  of  time  necessitates  such  a 
method.  But  irrespective  of  this,  it  is  considered  the  best  for  a  first  course ; 
for,  as  these  salient  events  are  only  the  visible  development  of  principles, 
an  acquaintance  with  these  affords  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  most  of  the  subor- 
dinate intermediate  occurrences.  The  events  of  English  history  receive 
by  far  the  most  attention,  as  do  also  those  nearer  our  own  times,  compared 
with  the  more  remote.  In  considering  the  events  of  other  countries,  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  thus  frequently  seen,  that  the  same  principle  is  developing  itself 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time :  e.  g.  the  struggle  between  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  kingly  power  in  France  and  Germany,  at  the  time  of  our  Henry  II. 
and  his  Archbishop  Becket. 

"  Mathematics. — A  full  and  systematic  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
Arithmetic  has  formed  a  part  of  this  study,  and  has  been  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  teachers.  Some  who  have  entered  the  institution 
as  good  mathematicians,  have  been  found  to  be  unable  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  mode  of  performing  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  rules  by  no  means  includes  a  knowledge  of  principles ;  but  he 
who  understands  principles  can  make  rules  for  himself.  A  strong  interest 
has  been  excited,  as  the  principles  involved  in  the  most  ordinary  opera- 
tions have  been  evolved,  and  the  effect  of  this  has  shown  itself  remarkably 
in  the  different  manner  of  teaching  a  class  of  boys  in  the  model  school 
before  and  after  such  explanation  ;  duiness  on  the  part  of  the  llbacher  has 
been  succeeded  by  spirit,  and  lassitude  on  that  of  the  boys  by  the  most 
lively  attention. 

"  Demonstrative  Geometry  has  been  pursued,  but  for  the  most  part  by 
each  student  independently,  such  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  advantages  attendant  on  its  pursuit  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  acquirements  have,  consequently,  been  very  various, 
from  only  a  few  propositions  to  several  books,  according  to  ability  and  pre- 
rious  attainments.  In  all  cases,  however,  though  not  equally,  the  great 
object  has  been  secMTod-^mentaJ  drillinf^. 

"Only  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  h^ve  been  taught,  and 
these  not  systematically.  The  first  has  been  introduced  in  connexion  with 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  the  algebraic  formulse  being 
given  as  the  representatives  of  general  truths.  Trigonometry  has  been 
required  for  the  explanation  of  certain  facts  of  natural  philosophy,  espe- 
dally  those  of  astronomy,  and  has  been  then  introduced. 

**  Natural  Philosophy. — It  has  been  attempted  to  teach  this  branch  of 
knowledge  so  as  to  combine  the  popular  with  the  scientific.  It  hiis  been 
roMdepopular  by  drawing  the  illustration^  from  those  phenomena  which  are 
every  day  before  our  eyes ;  and,  fortunately,  the  great  truths  of  physics  are 
almost  always  capable  of  such  illustmftion.  But  the  merely  popular  has 
been  avoided,  by  directing  attention,  no^  only  to  results,  but  to  the  methodf 
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•  by  which  such  resulU  have  been  obtained.  There  are  Bome  truthay  of 
course,  only  to  be  demoiistratod  by  the  higher  mathematics.  Tiiese  are 
quite  beyond  our  reach,  and  are  cither  entirely  omitted  or  explained  by  the 
Bcarest  analogical  approximation.  But  in  numerous  instances,  perhaps 
most,  the  principle  of  a  method  admits  of  illustration  by  means  of  rery 
elementary  mathematical  kuowlcdge.  Thus  the  students  learn,  not  only 
that  the  sun  and  planets  are  at  such  a  distance,  ibut  the  maimer  iu  which 
such  results  arc  obtained  is  given,  and  shown  to  involve  only  the  same 
principles  as  arc  employed  in  the  simplest  land  surveying. 

"  Natural  History. — Up  to  the  present  time  only  zoology  has  been  con- 
sidered. Subsequent  to  the  lectures  on  this  subject,  visits  have  been  made, 
with  great  advantage,  to  the  Regcnt^s  Park  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum  containing  the  specimens  of  natural  history. 

'^  In  the  case  of  the  few  students  who  remain  with  us  more  than  six 
months,  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  2  to  half- 
past  3,  are  devoted  to  the  further  study  of  mathematics,  original  composi- 
tion, and  Latin.  As  regards  the  latter  subject,  the  progress  made  is  small 
indeed.  It  amounts  to  little  more  than  removing  some  of  the  initiatory 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  study  of  a  new  language,  and  showing  the 
student  how  he  may  hereafter  pursue  it  with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 
Yet  slight  as  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  obtained,  it  has  not  been  without 
its  value  as  atToi-ding  a  glimpse  into  the  natiiVe  of  language  in  general, 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  individual  who  has  no  acquaintance 
with  any  but  his  own." 

Drawing  and  Music. — Two  whole  evenings  in  every  week,  those  of 
Monday  and  \Vcdne.sday,  are  devoted  by  the  senior  class  to  drawing ;  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  given  at  the  close  of  every  day  to  singing 
The  course  adopted  in  the  scheme  of  drawing  lessons  is.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  convey  to  the  students,  in  a  series  of  familiar  explanations,  such  princi- 
ples of  perspective  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  delineate  cor- 
rectly simple  lines  in  various  positions.  This  is  done  on  the  black  board 
with  chalk ;  and  when  the  class  has  evinced  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  such 
exercises,  our  next  step  is  to  introduce  solid  forms,  involving  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  principles  which  are  then  progressively  laid  down.  As 
soon  as  prlicticable,  the  mere  outlines  on  board  are  superseded  by  the  use 
of  paper,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  models  in  use 
in  the  classes  arc  the  scries  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  ;  and  we  have  also,  as  time  and  the  skill  of  the 
student  would  permit,  introduced  many  simple  objects  for  exercise,  such  as 
articles  of  furniture. 

The  time  devoted  to  vocal  music  is  necessarily  limited;  and  the  lessons 
are  given  at  the  close  o^  the  day,  to  prevent  interference  with  any  of  the 
more  important  studies.  The  elementary  lessons  are  based  on  Wilhem's 
system,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Hullah  ;  but  one  lesson  in  each  week  is  devo- 
ted to  the  practice  of  simple  school -pieces,  published  in  "  The  Singing  Mas- 
ter" of  Mr.  W,  E.  Hickson,  which  is  found  to  be  of  considerable  use  in 
creating  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  relieving  the  more  serious  exercises. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Governing  in  a  School, 

The  theory  of  teaching  and  governing,  is  given  in  a  series  of  lectures  on 
pedagogy,  which  are  delivered  every  day  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution, 
the  course  running  through  three  months.  Of  these  lectures  the  students 
are  required  to  make  ab.stracts.  Among  these,  is  a  series  on  mental  phi- 
losophy J  it  being  deemed  of  importance,  that  those  who  have  to  influence 
mmd,  through  the  agency  of  mind,  should  know  sometliing  of  its  opera- 
tions. Through  these  lectures  the  science  of  educcUion  is  generally  under* 
stood. 
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Bat  education  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  and  as  in  every  other  art,  per- 
fHtion  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  practice.  This  practice  is  se  ured  by  the 
attendance  of  aU  the  students  in  the  model  school  for  four  hours  and  a  half  du- 
linf  each  day.  They  pass,  step  by  step,  through  all  the  parts  of  the  school, 
eommencing  with  the  lowest  draft  of  boys,  and  ending  with  the  charge  of  the 
wliole.  During  this  time,  they  are  always  under  observation ;  and  when 
ftny  one  manifests  a  want  of  skill  in  teaching  or  government,  he  is  requested 
to  leave  the  draft,  his  error  is  privately  pointed  out  to  him,  and  such  di- 
rections are  given  as  are  considered  proper  to  obviate  it.  Should  the  error 
be  of.  a  kind  likely  to  characterize  more  than  the  individual,  it  is  noted 
down  and  made  the  subject  of  observation  to  all  the  students  when  together 
in  the  theatre. 

The  second  method  of  improving  the  practice  is,  to  assemble  all  the  stu- 
dents in  one  of  the  gallery  class-rooms,  and  then  to  require  one  of  them, 
who  has  been  previously  appointed  and  furnished  with  a  subject,  to  give  a 
collective  lesson  to  about  a  hundred  boys.  £very  one  is  then  engaged  in 
noting  down  what  he  considers  the  defects  or  merits  of  the  lesson,  embra- 
cing points  of  grammar,  manner,  knowledge,  government,  &c.  At  the 
conelusion  of  the  le-nson,  all  the  teachers  adjourn  to  the  theatre  of  the  in- 
ititution,  and  in  turns  give  their  opinions  of  the  lesson.  When  all  have 
ilnishod,  observations  are  made  by  myself,  first  on  the  criticisms  of  the  ob- 
senrers  and  then  on  the  general  points  of  excellence  or  defect  which  have 
characterized  the  lesson. 

The  third  mode  of  improving  the  practice  is  by  means  of  lessons  given 
liy  the  students  in  turn  to  all  the  rest.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
method  and  the  last  is,  that  errors  are  checked  as  they  arise.  There  is  no 
noting  down  deficiencies ;  but  as  soon  as  one  is  observed,  the  teacher  is 
stopped,  the  defect  pointed  out,  and  he  is  at  once  required  to  rectify  it. 
Before  boys,  this  method  would  be  obviouMly  improper,  as  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers  would  be  destroyed  by  it.  But,  among  themselves, 
it  IB  found  to  work  very  amicably.  Indeed,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to 
witness  the  good  temper  with  which  the  criticisms  have  been  all  but  uni- 
venally'  given  and  received.  On  the  entrance  of  some  students,  the  ob- 
■ervations  have  been  rather  intended  to  show  the  acutencss  of  the  speaker 
than,  to  benefit  the  teacher  wno  has  given  the  lesson.  But  this  has  soon 
righted  itself,  and  almost  always  without  the  necessity  of  intervention  on 
my  part. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Conversational  Readings  to  the  whole  of 
the  students  on  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  which  form 
the  quarter's  course ;  five  being  delivered  on  five  several  days  in  each  of 
twelve  weeks,  three  by  the  Principal,  and  two  by  the  Vice-principal.  The 
flnt  36  form  the  course  given  by  the  Principal,  and  the  remaining  24,  that 
by  the  Vice-principal.  At  the  commencement  of  each  quarter  these  courses 
are  begun  again. 

1.  On  the  obj«oU  which  a  teacher  should  have  in  riew  in  adopting  his  profMsioo. 

5.  On  thi;  circnmstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  a  senooL 
9.  On  some  of  the  essential  moral  qaaliAcations  of  a  teacher 

4.  On  the  essential  intellectual  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

6.  On  the  establishment  of  authority. 

6.  On  gaining  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  children. 

7.  On  combination  and  arrangement. 

8.  On  routines  of  instruction  and  formation  of  plans. 
§•  Ob  ^  monitoriid  system — its  use  and  abuse. 

10.  On  the  selection  of  monitors. 

11.  On  the  traininjg  of  monitors. 

IS.  On  the  eoUaetire  or  simultaneous  system. 

13.  Oa  the  art  of  taaohing  the  elaroents  of  reading  to  very  Tonng  duldna. 

14.  lUoatrations  of  the  mode  of  using  the  First  lesson  BooL 

15.  On  Tuions  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 

1&  Ob  the  mode  of  using  the  Second  Lesson  Book. 
17.  Ob.  obwot-leiaons  for  young  childrea. 

29 
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IS.  On  the  inter rogatir©  ■yi'tera,  with  illustrations.  u    rm.-  j  t  d    i. 

10.  On  analytical  leachinj:  geiipraUy,  wiih  illustrations  from  th«  Third  L«a«on  Book. 

"Hi.  On  *ynth<?ticil  teaching ;  ill unirat ions  from  the  Third  Leftson  Book. 

'21.  On  the  art  of  nsiJinr;  with  animation  and  expression.  ,     ,      r         u-       u 

2-J.  On  Scripture  questioning,  generally  ;  on  Scupiure  geography,  aj)d  methods  of  teadunf  & 

ii{.  On  t»«aching  writing. 

21.  On  the  use  and  nature  of  numbers. 

2>.  On  leaching  arithmetic. 

il:}   On  the  mode  of  usin}?  the  Fourth  Lesson  Book. 

•27.  On  teaching  geography. 

*2'i.  On  teaching  gramm.vr. 

ai).  On  teaching  drawing. 

riO    On  teaching  vo-^al  music. 

31.  Oil  the  p'niloiophy  of  the  human  mind  as  applicable  to  edacation. 

32.  On  attention  and  memory 
CI].  On  a«so^:iatifin. 

.14.  On  concptioT. 

35.  On  imagin.ition. 

'ii\.  On  tlie  principal  writers  on  education. 

37,  On  rewards  and  punishments. 

3S.  On  emulation. 

30.  On  common  error.*  relating  to  punishments,  and  on  corporeal  punishments. 

40.  On  moral  and  religious  influence  generally. 

41.  On  ilie  promotion  of  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other  virtues,  among  childna. 
4-2.  On  cleanliness  and  neatiie.**,  kindness  to  animals,  and  gentleness. 

43  On  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders,  and  general  submiaatoa  to 
authority. 

44.  On  the  private  stuJiesof  a  teacher. 

4.').  On  the  ooiir^e  to  l>e  pursue!  in  organizing  a  new  school. 

40,  On  keeping  the  variou.^  registprs of  atten. lance  and  progress. 

47.  On  thp  ventilation  of  sshoul-rooms  and  dwellings. 

4S    On  sclinol  furniture  generally. 

4").  On  soni"  of  the  circnmstino**.'!  which  alfoot  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

^).  On  the  elements  of  political  economy. 

51.  On  machinery  and  its  re-tult^. 

rri    On  C'^ttivje  f'.otiomy  and  savings'  banks. 

M.  On  th"  <lijtic^  of  the  tuacher  to  the  par»nit.<  of  the  children,  and  to  the  Committee. 

.M.  On  tlie  formation  of  museums  and  uuLleotions  of  apparatus,  and  the  management  of  achow* 
irr>«-a  ie<. 

r't    O.i  k^-^ping  up  a  connexion  with  old  scholars. 

.'>>.  On  tiie  order  in  which  a  teacher  should  atiezapt  to  accomplish  tiie  various  ubja:Ls  he  has  ia 


vie>v. 


r->7    On  pclnol  px.im'nations  generally. 

f)".  Ou  r.ii^injr  and  hlling  a»-.^h<)ol,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  make  a  !»chool  popular. 

r> ).  On  the  varions  wayj«  in  wiii.-h  a  teacher  may  co- operate  with  ether  benevolvnl  eiVorls,  such 
a*  •»».'np'Ta'u-'.»  sooi"ti'?^  and  Sabbath  rc1io<^)1.s. 

(» I  lirief  summary  of  the  teacher's  duties  in  school,  out  o/. school,  and  in  relation  to  the  chil- 
dr**!.  trit-ir  j)arenti,  the  Coimnittee,  ai:d  to  society  at  large. 

The  4^  liours  devotcJ  to  daily  practice  by  the  students  in  the  moni- 
tnnal  labors  of  the  model  school,  with  an  occasional  gallery  le.s.so!i,  h&n 
already  be'?n  described  ;  and  several  times  a  week  the  Principal  casus  a 
careful  glance  around  their  draffs,  and  makes  notes  of  the  defects  ob.serva- 
ble  in  thcui.  to  form  the  subject  of  observations  in  the  conversational  lec- 
ture of  the  evenini^.  If  the  student,s  were  staying,  as  they  ought  to  stay, 
for  two  years,  instead  of  six  months,  thi.s  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
mo.lel  school  would  be  in  excess;  and  the  actual  amount  of  valuable  timo 
devoted  to  its  labors,  in  a  saeritice  which  challenges  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendence and  an  amount  of  ambulatory  instruction  which  sjiall  turn  it  to 
the  best  account.  The  practice  in  gallery  teaching  is  necessarily  unfre- 
qu-nt,  where  there  arc  only  three  classes  placed  under  it  every  morning: 
b'.it  over  this,  also,  the  same  eve  is  extended  at  like  intervals  :  an»l  every 
afternoon,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  occurs  the  gallery  le.s.son,  by  a  student 
teacher,  in  the  ])resenccof  the  Principal  or  the  Vice-principal  and  the  whole 
holy  of  the  students,  cxpre.-^sly  to  form  the  subject  of  nuuual  criticism, 
and  of  a  final  critique  by  Mr.  Cornwell,  on  adjourning  to  the  theatre  at  4.  In 
the  theatre,  after  taking  the  criticisms  of  the  students  on  the  les-son  just  de- 
livered, which  seem  generally  to  be  limited  to  the  superficial  defects  of 
grammar,  pronunciation,  or  want  of  order  in  the  gallery,  the  Principal  or 
Vicc-priucipal  makes  a  far  more  searching  exposure  of  its  cssoatial  del^cU, 
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which  are  carefully  analyzed ;  and  concludes  by  throwing  in  the  remarks 
required  by  his  miscellaneous  notes  on.  the  class  and  gallery  teaching  of 
the  day.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  conversational  lecture  for  the  day, 
into  eacli  of  which  the  student's  limited  period  of  residence  compejs  him 
to  throw  a  large  amount  of  instruction,  so  tersely  expressed,  and  yet  so  con- 
densed, as  to  require  all  the  earnestness  of  the  young  men  at  once  to  seize  and 
assimilate  it.  No  one,  however,  can  bo  present  at  one  of  these  conversa- 
tional lectures  without  being  struck  by  the  wcightiness  of  the  matter  which  it 
contains,  and  tlie  aphoristic  vigor  with  which  it  is  endeavored,  not  merely 
to  lay  it  before,  but  to  engrave  it  into  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

The  tenor  of  tlie  course  may  be  gathered  from  the  results  contemplated 
in  the  following  set  of  queries,  drawn  up  by  the  Principal,  and  contained 
in  the  Society's  "  Manual  :■' 

Questions  to  test  a  School, 

The  following  questions  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  alike  of  Com 
mittees  and  teachers.     Tliey  indicate  the  points  to  which  a  teacher  should 
direct  his  attention,  and  the  course  a  Committee  should  take  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  school.     The  questions  are  supposed  to  be  put 
to  the  teacher : 

Reading: 

Do  jon  define  and  limit  tho  portion  to  be  read  .'  la  the  portion  ORsigned  of  laoh  modtrat$ 
Urnfth  a.1  to  allow  of  iu  Ixiing  road  three  or  four  tiinei  I 

Do  your  monitors  quesiion  rea>i.ly  on  the  Iomous  that  hare  been  read? 

Hare  you  tho  sp^einuns.  inodtls^  or  diagratns,  that  aure neceMory  to  illustrate  suchlecson? 

Do  you  res:  :<^atl^:tied  it  one  boy  is  reading  in  the  draft,  or  do  you  dee  that  every  child  isattemtiv4 
while  ono  i;i  rf.'ad>n g  f  L)j  you  also  forbid  the  monitom  approaching  the  boy  who  is  reading,  tiid 
reouire  him  ahray::  lo  stand  wiiure  ho  hz-n  a  view  of  the  whole  dratt  i 

bo  you  pay  atieution  t<>  tlie  style oi  readinf^,  particularly  with  the  elder  boys  ? 

Do  yon  correct  a  l>ad  style  by  haviu;;  very  /nmiliar  sentences  road  ? 

By  requiring  the  boys  to  tUl  you  sometliiiig,  to  write  it  down,  and  then  to  read  it  from  tktir 
MPM  wriiins:  .* 

Do  you  teach  the  meanings  of  words  in  connexion  with  the  reading;,  as  found  in  atnteHaSf 
rather  than  with  the  spelling;  in  which  the  arrangements  must  bo  arbitrary  ? 

Do  you  point  out  nu  the  map  all  thtt  ]ilaces  occurring  in  the  lesson  read  ? 

Do  the  boys  exhibit  seriou;uiess  01  manner  while  riding  the  Bible  ? 

SpeUing: 

Do  you  sometimes  teacli  and  te^t  spelling  by  the  dictation  of  sentences  to  be  written? 
Do  the  elJ'r  b<<yK  ^olllf tiiuos  copy  pieces  of  poetry  and  the  exercises  in  grammar,  with  a  Titv 
to  improvement  in  «j>«'Uin;j .' 

Do  you  have  the  mure  dithcult  words  that  occur  in  your  collective  lessons  spelt? 

Interrogation : 

Do  yon  or  yonr  monitors,  question  on  every  subject  taught  ? 

Do  you  occasionally  require  mutual  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  elder  bo^s  ? 

Does  your  queittioniug  include  the  three  different  stage* .'  1.  Duriug  reading,  the  explanation 
•f  tach  words  or  alluMon>«  as  are  nf>-'e«sary  to  understanding  the  lesson  ?  2.  After  the  oooks  are 
•loMd,  with  a  view  to  tinprexsiMg^  the  facts  of  the  lesson  on  the  memory  ?  3.  The  explanation  of 
the  etymolories  of  words  and  the  imparting  suoh  incidental  infonuatioir  as  is  naturally  associ- 
ated with  it? 

Do  you  avoid  indefinite  questions,  and  »uch  aa  by  admitting  of  only  *'  Yes!"  or  "No!"  en- 
•oorage  guessing  7 

Writing  : 

Are  the  books  kept  clean,  free  from  blots,  and  without  the  corners  beinqj  turned  down  ?  • 
Do  you  furnish  the  boys  with  good  c<>pias,  avoiding  those  which  have  improper  contractions  ? 
Uave  yon  a  black  board  on  which  you  write  m  chalk  a  copy  for  tho  lower  buys  who  are  unablo 
to  write  ? 

^rithtnetie : 

Do  yon  teach  arithmetic  by  the  black  board  ?    Have  yon  one  in  each  draft  ? 

Do  you  in  teaching  arithmetic  commence  with  and  constantly  rel>r  to  sensible  objects  t 

Art  the  numbers  in  your  /oio«r  classes  always  those  of  litUe  v-iIhc  7 

Do  Toa  invariably  iuriist  on  every  number  l«ing  read  to  ascertaiu  whother  its  value  is  under- 
stood? 

Do  your  monitors  question  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  a  sum  ?  e.  g*  Why  do  you  carry 
only  one  when  you  borrow  ten  ? 

Are  the  Urma  and  mirks  explained  ?  t.g.  fVkat  do  £.  s.  d.  mean  f  Why  is  the  rule  called 
•ompoond  subtraction  ?     What  are  these   ''marks  "  used  for  ? 


*  The  books  may  be  kept  saBOoth  by  tyinj  them  up  between  two  pieces  or  bMrd. 
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What 

p&rt TM.-..  ..   ^ -,    „ 

ichool  water-butt  will  hold  ?    The  contents  of  a  field,  whose  shape  and  sides  thejr   hav*  an 
tained? 

Orammar : 

Do  yon  explain  tytrj  definition,  rule,  &c.,  before  allowing  the  boys  to  commit  them  to  menMrT? 

lie  you  make  your  boys  undenttond  that  language  determines  grammar,  and  not  grammar  Iab* 
gnage  ?    That  the  rulci  of  grammar  are  only  the  recognized  usages  of  language  ? 

In  explaininjj  the  etymologies  of  words  are  you  extremely  careful  to  give  the  right  qnamtiHtt 
and  terminations  of  the  roots  ? 

Oeograpky : 

Do  you  teach  the  physical  features  of  any  district  first  ? 

Do  YOU  make  the  boys  acqoaiuted  with  their  own  neiffhborkood  and  country  before  attending  to 
more  distant  parts  .' 

ilave  you  a  map  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  school  ? 

In  commencing  geography  do  you  require  the  boys  to  make  a  map  of  the  play-ground,  or  tOOM 
well-known  part  ?     I)o  you  explain  latitude  and  longitude  by  a  reference  to  this  map  ? 

Do  you  require  the  Ix^ys  occaaionaiiy  to  point  towards  the  plaice  under  coasidoration  ?  §,f. 
When  Dublin  nas  been  pointed  out  on  the  map,  do  you  say,  .Wto  point  to  Dublin  itself  7 

Drawing : 

Do  you  commence  with  chalk  drawing  on  the  black  board  ? 

Are  your  monitors  so  proticient  as  to  be  able  to  sketch  ojf  any  object  illustratire  of  their  Isnoait 

Collective  Teaehinf^: 

Do  you  abstain  from  teaching  collectively  those  subjects  which  depend  for  their  improrenmit 
on  the  amount  of  in divitlual  practice,  as  reading,  spelling,  tcct 

Do  you  test  the  ijjiciency  of  your  collective  teaching  by  individual  questions? 

Do  you  sometimes  require  the  elder  boys  to  make  a  written  abstract  of  their  lesson  ?  la  tlufl 
looked  over  with  a  view  to  the  spelling  among  other  things  ? 

Do  you  make  u<e  of  e  lipscs  1  the  number  varying  inversely  as  the  age  of  the  child? 

Are  your  collective  lesions  to  the  whole  school  especially  devoted  to  subjects  coimected  widi 
manners.,  morals  and  rtligion  7  Do  those  to  the  yoMii/rrboys  relate  to  the  various  familiar  ob- 
jects, utensils,  and  operations  about  them?  Are  those  to  the  elder  boya  given  systematicailft 
u  e.  Is  each  l»'*son  part  of  a  system  of  knowledge  ? 

Is  your  collective  reaching  e■^pecially  characterized  by  simplicity  both  of  language  and  illoatra- 
tion,  and  by  animation^  * 

In  using  numl^rs  do  you  make  them  intelligible  by  referring  them  to  knovn  standmrds  7  0.g» 
If  yon  were  stating  that  soma  trees  are  near  3U0  feet  high,  would  you  say  that  they  wero  twioO) 
three  or  four  times,  as  the  ca^o  may  be,  as  high  as  some  well-known  object  ? 

Monitors : 

Do  you  devote  an  hour  a  day  specially  to  the  training  of  your  monitors  ? 

Is  it  your  prime  object  in  this  training  to  give  your  monitors  the  art  of  teaching,  and  do  yoa 
make  the  imjiarlation  of  knowledge  xubMrviont  to  this  ? 

Do  you  tram  every  monitor  in  the  vny  lessons  he  has  to  teach  ? 

Is  the  ma^s  of  your  school  employed  in  some  quiet  exercise,  as  writing,  while  you  are  engaftd 
with  the  monitors .' 

Have  you  a  g>x)d  general  monitor  to  whom  yon  can  intrust  the  mass  of  the  school  during  your 
training  of  the  monitors  .' 

Do  you  require  the  same  monitor  to  teach  the  sam*  lesson  that  he  may  be  thoroughly  compotont 
to  that  lesson  ? 

Have  you  a  double  set  of  monitors,  that  while  one  set  is  teaching  the  other  is  learning  ? 

Do  you  from  time  to  time,  add  to  your  monitor's  class,  to  act  ax  auxiliaries^  in  the  absenoa  of 
the  regular  monitors,  such  boys  as  you  deem  likely  to  be  suited  to  the  otfii^e  ? 

Do  you  associate  with  the  office  of  monitor  as  many  pleasing  circumstances  as  you  can  ? 

Do  you  pay  ihflin  ?  Have  they  as  such  the  use  of  the  school  Library  ?  Do  you  treat  them  witk 
marked  consideration  ?  Do  you  occasionally  accompany  them  in  little  excursions,  to  placoa  in 
Tour  neighborhood  distinguished  in  history,  or  for  beautiful  scenery,  or  to  museums,  gardona. 

Do  you  impress  on  your  monitors  that  they  should  correct  no  mistake  till  they  have  atscertaiiiod 
that  nona  of  the  boys  in  their  draft  can  ?    Do  you  exemplify  this  iji  your  own  teaching  ? 

Discipline  : 

Is  order  the  habit  of  your  school  ? 

Have  you  perfect  auietness  during  writing? 

Do  youdritl  your  boys  occasionally  with  a  view  to  securing  habits  of  prompt  obedience  ? 

Do  yon  have  the  movements  to  and  from  the  desks  made  in  an  orderly  way  ?  Do  you  generaSly 
have  the  Ubles  repeated  or  sung  simultaneously  at  this  time  ?  Do  you  sometimes  bar*  tiM 
movements  made  with  perfect  quietness,  as  a  means  of  discipline  ?  Are  all  the  exercises  ooo- 
docted  as  quietly  as  is  conwiitent  with  the  full  development  of  the  powers  of  the  children  ? 

Do  you  have  all  those  subjects  which  depend  for  their  improvement  upon  praeticCy  such  as  x«id- 
ing,  spelling,  kc,  taught  individually  7 

Is  every  exercise  conducted  under observaUffn,  that  the  boys  may  feel  that  any  inattantioB  m 
disorder  it  certain  of  detection  ? 


*  If  say  of  tbe  pomts  mpccsted  hrre  sre  as  important  in  eooncxian  with  other  kinds  of  tcsehiar  m  \m  eellM». 
ttve;  but  w  the  evils  of  neel«etiac  <!>««  would  be  increased  io  proportioa  to  Uu  aumber  tausht.  it  k«kHa 
tosBwd  advisable  to  throw  thm  under  thk  h«*a.  '  ^^  ••  •   — -  — 
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Mnt  all  tk9  children  at  all  tinut  someting  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it  f 
Do  yon  abstainfrom  giving  a  second  eonunand  till  ihe JirAt  has  been  obeyed? 
Do  yoa  abstain  from  eallmg  out,  except  on  puite  necessary  occasions  ? 

In  stopping  or  directing  the  whole  school,  do  you  give  your  commands  so  lond  as  to  be  h»aid  bj 
all,  and  no  louder  ? 
Are  you  strict^  without  being  severe  T 

If  you  find  the  eeneral  discipline  becoming  at  all  Lax,  do  you  hare  those  exeroises  which  an 
most  faulty,  gene  through  as  you  wish  them,  after  the  regular  school  hour*  1 

HabiU  of  the  School  : 

Is  your  room  clean  ? 

Do  you  have  it  well  swqtt,  and  dusted  every  day  ? 

Do  you  see  all  the  schooi  furniture  put  in  its  proper  place,  before  you  leave  the  school-room? 

Is  your  room  well  ventilated  t 

Do  the  boys  exhibit  subdued  and  gentle  nuinners  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  ? 

Are  the  bofs  generally  clean  in  \\xe'it  persons  and  dress  f 

Do  you  carefully  prevent  idling  about  the  school,  or  in  or  near  the  gates,  &o.,  or  in  the  play- 
gronnd  ? 

Are  your  boys  orderly  and  respectful  to  their  superiors? 

Do  you  discourage  tale-telling,  except  in  reference  to  very  serious  faults  ? 

Do  you  keep  your  drafts  of  about  a  uniform  size^  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  twelve  ? 

Do  you  take  care  that  boys  of  the  same  class  are  of  about  the  same  attaiumentSy  and  in  a  col- 
lective lesson  of  the  some  mental  capacity  t 

Have  70U  the  form  of  the  drafts  distinctly  marked  on  the  floor,  by  cutting  into  i||  painting  it, 
or  letting  a  wire  into  it  ? 

Examinations  : 

Have  you  stated  periods  of  ezamination^  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  competent  to  highar 
classes? 

Do  the  children  know  these  neriods^  that  they  may  work  with  a  view  to  them  ? 

Are  the  intervals  between  tnesd  periods  of  such  wunierate  length  in  a  child's  estimation^  as  to 
indaence  his  exertions  ? 

Have  the  parents  any  means  of  knowing  when  their  children  are  advanced  ? 

Have  you  an  evening  examination,  at  least  onoe  a  year,  for  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren? 

Oeneral: 

Do  yon  require  trerj  error  to  be  corrected  by  the  boy  making  t(,  after  it  has  been  corrected  by 
another  ? 

Is  every  matter  explained  before  it  it  committed  to  memory  ? 

Do  you  keep  up  vour  connexion  with  the  old  scholars^  by  occasional  meetings,  or  in  any  other 
way  ?     Are  they  allowed  the  use  of  the  school  library  ? 

Do  your  children  love  you  ?  Have  you  a  strong  sympathy  for  children,  and  pleasure  in  Iheir 
company  ? 

Is  your  teaching  intellectual  t  Do  the  children  really  understand  what  they  are  learning  ?  Do 
you  make  every  subject  taught  a  means  of  intellectual  development  7 

Do  your  children  come  to  iichool  regularly  and  in  time  ? 

Do  yon  give  time  and  attention  to  subjects  according  to  their  relative  importance  t  e.  g.  Rea- 
ding above  every  thing,  the  history  and  circumstances  of  your  own  town  or  locality  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  distant  partii  ? 

Do  you  rather  aim  at  ^ving  the  boys  ngood  acquaintance  with  a/cto  subjects,  than  a  very  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  many  ? 

Are  your  Bx«rcise«  generally  characterized  hj  little  reneating a.nd  much  questioning? 

Do  you  keep  a  rrei^ter  of  the  attendances  of  the  children,  and  of  their  lichool  payments  7 

Do  you  rest  satisned  if  yoa  obtain  an  ansieer  to  a  question /roM  one^  or  do  you  repeat  and  re- 
model the  quesitioti  till  the  matter  is  understood  by  all?  Do  you  impress  this  maxim  upon  your 
monitors,  that  all  teaching  is  for  the  vhole  class  7 

Model  School. 
The  '^  Boys'  School  '^  connected  with  this  establishment  probably  stands 
tmrivallcd  in  England,  as  a  model  of  order  and  discipline,  and  of  the  col- 
lective instruction  of  a  large  number  of  children  on  the  monitorial  system. 
It  is  composed  of  760  boys,  from  the  ago  of  six  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  The  register  is  always  full,  and  the  attendance  is  regular  and 
punctual,  (averaging  daily  700,)  although  the  children  are  gatliered  from 
one  of  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  the  city.  The  school  is  not  free,  (ex- 
cept when  there  are  more  than  two  from  the  same  family.)  and  yet  being 
gooflj  there  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  in  advance  the  fee  of  2tl.  per  week. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  classes  into  wliicli  the  scliool  is  divided 
the  normal  pupils  enjoy  unrivalled  opportunities,  both  of  observation  and 
practice  of  the  method  of  instruction  pursued,  which  are  not  exclusivelY 
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monitorial;  but  a  mixed  system  of  the  monitorial  and  simultaneoas,  in 
which,  however,  the  monitorial  is  the  ground- work  of  the  whole. 

Female  Department  of  the  Xormal  School. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  admission,  conditions,  orj^anizat ion  and  instruc- 
tion of  this  department  arc  substantially  the  same  as  tlio^e  in  the  male  depart- 
ment. The  immediate  class  instruction  and  praeiice  arc  conducted  under  fe- 
male teachers,  while  the  pupils  of  this  department  attend  daily  in  the  theatre, 
or  lecture  hall  on  the  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  given  to  the  young  men. 
In  addition  to,  or  niodillcation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  young  men, 
the  female  Normal  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching  needle- 
work; in  the  bcht  method  of  training  girls  to  household  duties;  and  espe- 
cially in  tlio.sc  methods  of  communicating  religious  knowledge,  which, 
under  the  blej.sing  of  God.  are  most  likely  not  only  to  make  the  young 
acquainted  with,  and  interested  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  to  bring  them 
practically  under  the  inlluence  of  its  sacred  truths. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  Report  describes  a  peculiar  practice  of  the  Model 
Girl.s'  School : — 

Nor  must  I  omit  from  express  notice  the  perfect  system  of  industrial 
instruction  in  needlework,  and  the  economy  of  clothing,  through  which 
tlie  whole  school  is  passed.  The  outline  of  it  given  in  the  Society's 
**  Manual  of  the  Sy.^tein  of  Teaching  in  the  Model  Girls'  School.''  is  no 
paper  theory,  but  a  simple  description  of  a  well-ordered  and  vigorous  set 
of  classes,  enibracing  tlie  whole  school,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every 
morning.  '*  When  at  needlework  the  children  arc  seated  at  desks,  arranged 
in  clas.ses,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  first  or  lowest  class  is 
seatc-d  further  from  the  platform,  and  the  others,  in  numerical  order,  in 
front  of  it.  The  number  of  classes  depends  on  the  ditTercut  kinds  of  work 
taught  in  the  school,  each  kind  occupying  a  separate  class.  The  number 
in  general  use  is  1 1 .  From  the  higher  cla.sses  the  best  workers  are  selected 
for  monitors  ;  two  arc  appointed  for  each  class.  One  instructs  for  one  week, 
whilst  theotlier  is  at  workunder  thedircctionof  her  monitor  ;  consequently 
each  superintends  the  class  and  works  alternately ;  and  each  monitor  contiu- 
ues  at  the  same  desk  until  she  is  appointed  monitor  to  a  higher  cla.ss.  Every 
girl  continues  to  sit  at  the  same  desk  while  she  remains  in  the  class. 
There  are  also  two  platform  monitors,  who  alternately  superintend  and 
work  one  week.  Ijiit  all  the  monitors  of  clas.ses,  auvl  the  girls  under  their 
care,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  monitor.  Every  Friday 
morning  the  girls  are  allowed  to  bring  their  own  work. 

The  chiMren  in  tlie  higher  classes  are  provided  with  lap-bags,  made  of 
brown  hoUand.  Those  are  marked  1,2,  3,  &:c.,  for  as  many  as  the  desk 
contains.  The  nuinb(?r  of  the  desk  is  al.so  marked  upon  thorn;  thus  |  sig- 
nifies that  the  bau  belongs  to  the  fifth  girl  in  the  eiiilith  desk.  Before  the 
children  take  their  seats,  the  bags  arc  placed  by  the  platform  monitor  on 
the  cla.«is  monitors  desks,  and  by  them  given  to  their  girls.  The  class  work 
and  all  garments  in  hand,  are  collected  by  the  class  monitors,  and  placed 
on  the  ends  of  t!ic  de.^^ks  rcaily  for  the  platform  monitor  to  deliver  to  the 
mistrc.»«s.  The  monitor  of  each  desk  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
thread-paper,  needle-ease,  and  a  bag  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  imple- 
ments that  belong  to  her  desk.  They  are  al.<o  supplied  with  a  few  thimbles 
and  nce<lles,  for  which  they  are  responsible  to  the  platform  monitor.  The 
children  in  the  lower  classes  use  colored  cotton  for  the  class  work,  as  it 
renders  the  stitelies  more  conspicu6us,  and  coiL*!cquently  facilitates  general 
inspection.  It  also  excites  an  interest,  as  the  proini.<:o  of  a  choice  of  some 
pretty  color  is  a  strong  inducement  to  a  child  to  perform  her  work  neatly. 

At  the  time  assigned  for  closing  the  labor  of  the  morning  reading  drafts, 
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yiz^  at  a  quarter  past  10  o'clock,  tlic  i;encral  monitor  rinirs  the  bell  as  a 
rignal  for  the  business  of  the  drafts  to  cca.se;  and,  after  a  pause,  the  com- 
mand is  given  for  the  girls  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  the  order 
may  be.  The  order  is  then  given,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  walk  in 
a  line  along  the  passage  round  the  school,  and  each  girl,  as  she  comes  to 
the  end  of  it,  steps  in  behind  the  desk  to  which  she  belongs,  and  goes  to 
her  proper  place  at  the  desk.  Each  monitor  does  the  same,  taking  her 
plaeo  at  the  head  of  the  desk.  Each  child  being  now  opposite  to  her  own 
elate,  a  command  is  given  to  take  their  seats,  which  they  do  instantly. 

A  signal  is  now  given  for  the  monitors  to  distribute  the  bags,  after 
which  they  return  to  their  seats,  and  another  signal  is  given  for  each  girl  to  tie 
hef  own  bag  to  the  desk  before  her.  A  signal  is  again  given  for  the  moni- 
tors to  examine  their  girls'  hands  to  see  if  they  are  clean,  and  that  each  is 
provided  with  a  needle  and  thimble.  The  platform  monitor  now  supplier 
the  class  moniters  with  any  additional  work  they  may  require  for  tlieic 
girls,  which  the  class  monitors  give  out;  also  a  needleful  of  cotton  to  each 
child,  and  then  return  to  their  scats.  A  command  is  now  given  for  the 
.  whole  school  to  show  work,  that  is,  to  hold  it  up  in  their  left  lAind  to  see 
that  each  is  furnished  with  work.  The  bell  is  then  rung,  each  child 
holds  down  her  work  and  immediately  begins ;  and  the  monitors  pass  down 
the  desks  to  instruct  them.  When  a  child  wants  work  she  holds  up  her 
left  hand  as  an  intimation  to  her  monitor,  who  stops  forward  and  supplies 
her.  If  a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply  she  makes  a  like  signal  to  the 
platform  monitor.  When  a  girl  wants  thread  she  holds  up  her  right  hand, 
and  her  monitor  supplies  her.  If  a  monitor  wants  a  fresh  supply  slie  makes  a 
like  signal  to  the  platform  monitor.  At  half  past  1 1  o'clock  the  mistros 
examines  the  work  of  each  child ;  those  who  merit  rewards  have  a  ticket, 
and  those  who  have  been  careless  and  inattentive  forfeit  one,  or  are 
confined  after  school. 

At  a  quarter  before  1 2  the  bell  rings  for  the  girls  to  show  work,  and 
the  monitors  to  pa.«8  down  the  desks  and  collect  the  needles  and  thimbles 
An  order  is  then  given  for  the  children  to  put  the  class  work  into  the  bags, 
and  the  monitors  to  collect  all  articles  in  hand,  and  deliver  tlicm  to  the 
platform  monitor,  who  takes  them  to  the  platform.  The  monitors  then 
take  their  scats.  The  order  is  now  given  to  untie  bags,  when  each 
ehild  unties  her  own ;  a  second  order  is  given  to  take  them  off;  and  a 
third,  to  fold  them  up.  Each  child  folds  her  own  neatly,  with  the  number 
in  view,  places  it  on  the  desk  Jbefore  her,  and  put^  her  hands  behind  her. 
The  bell  then  rings  for  the  monitors  to  collect  bags,  which  they  do.  ])lacing 
them  one  on  the  other  in  order;  they  then  put  them  neatly  into  the  bag 
belonging  to  their  desk;  also  their  scissors,  thread-papers,  needles  and 
thimbles.  The  monitors  are  then  ordered  to  the  platform  with  their  bag}*, 
where  they  deliver  them  to  the  platform  monitor.  They  then  return  to 
their  scats,  and  the  report  of  the  good  and  inattentive  girls  is  read  alofid 
by  the  monitor-general ;  the  good  receive  tickets,  and  the  nei^li gent  must 
cither  forfeit  tickets  or  stay  in  after  school  hours.  As  soon  as  the  re^wrts 
arc  taken,  all  the  children  are  exercised  out  of  their  scats,  to  stand  each 
opposite  to  her  own  slate,  with  her  hands  behind  her.  A  signal  is  given 
for  the  girls  to  turn,  when  they  arc  dismissed  in  order,  one  class  following 
the  other  in  a  line  along  the  sides  of  the  school." 

For  the  details  of  the  instruction  in  each  class,  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
"  Manual."  The  first  class  is  for  hemming,  in  two  divisions,  one  composed 
of  those  who  have  not  learned  to  fix  a  hem,  and  who  are  taught  on  waste 
paper,  as  beini;  less  expensive  than  linen  or  cotton,  and  answering  the 
purpose  just  as  well ;  and  a  second,  in  M'hich  they  practice  hemming  on 
small  pieces  of  calico.     The  second  class,  also  in  two  divisions,  is  for 
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sewing  and  felling,  and  running  and  felling ;  first  division  learning  to  fix 
their  work  in  paper,  and  the  second  to  execute  it.  The  third  class  is  for 
drawing  threads  and  stitching;  tlie fourth  for  gathering  and  fixing  gathers; 
the  fifth,  for  button-holes ;  the  sixth,  for  making  buttons  and  sewing  them 
on ;  the  seventh,  for  herring-bone  stitching ;  the  eighth,  for  darning ;  tho 
ninth,  for  making  tucks,  and  whipping ;  and  the  tenth,  for  marking.  Tho 
eleventh  is  the  finishing  class.  There  is  at  present  no  knitting  or  netting 
class;  and  fancy  work  is  expressly  excluded  and  discouraged. 

^'As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
to  work,  should  bo  employed  in  something  useful,  this  class  comprises  the 
girls  who  have  passed  througli  the  preceding,  and  are  here  engaged  in 
making  and  completing  garments.  The  children  in  this  class  are  tail^ht 
economy  in  purchasing,  cutting  out,  and  repairing  various  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel ;  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  waste  occasioned  by  tho 
want  of  proper  consideration  and  exactness  in  domestic  arrangements,  and 
the  miseries  frequently  produced  by  mismanagement  and  inattention.  In 
order  to  impress  upon  their  minds  this  useful  branch  of  female  instruction, 
they  are  interrogated,  in  various  ways,  on  the  common  concerns  of  life.  . 
When  the  teacher  proposes  a  question,  she  waits  until  each  cliild  in  the 
class  has  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  an  answer,  according  to  the 
knowledge  she  possesses.  She  tlicn  comments  upon  each  of  these  answers 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  children  to  decide  which  is  the  most  suitable 
course.  To  assist  the  teachers  in  these  exercises,  they  are  furnished  with 
a  few  examples  of  questions  and  answers,  which  they  may  carry  out  to  a 
much  greater  extent."  These  also  will  be  found  in  the  "  Manual," 
together  with  engraved  patterns  for  cutting  out  the  commonest  garments. 
The  highest  industrial  section  of  the  school  forms  in  fact  a  class  for  coUeo- 
tive  teaching  of  the  most  practical  and  improving  kind,  including  as  many 
ideas  on  household  management  generally  as  can  be  conveyed.  Specimens 
of  needlework,  made  up  in  portfolios  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  above  classes,  are  sold  at  the  Society^s  Depositary ;  and 
the  beautiful  patterns  of  every  variety  of  garment,  made  up  in  tissue 
paper  by  the  finishing  class  against  tho  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  are 
quite  littlo  works  of  art. 

The  propriety  and  industry  exhibited  throughout  these  industrial  classes 
is  as  perfect  as  their  system  ;  and  a  student  teacher  in  each  class  has  the 
advantage  of  co-operating  in,  and  doing  as  much  as  she  can  of,  the  work 
of  superintending  each  succe.ssivo  class,  from  the  lowest  upwards;  the 
sewing  clas.ses,  in  this  respect,  presenting  no  peculiarity  distinguishing  them 
from  those  devoted  to  other  exercises.  The  discipline  and  moral  tone  of 
this  school  present  throughout  a  standard  well  worthy  of  its  exemplar 
character.  It  has  a  library  of  above  250  carefully  selected  volumes, 
besides  a  small  library  of  reference  for  its  monitors.  Great  advantage,  too, 
must  arise  from  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  children  being  retained 
in  connexion  with  the  institution  until  a  riper  age,  and  even  then  not  giving 
up  their  intercourse  with  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  department  is  a  family  as 
much  as  a  school;  and  no  higher  praise  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  Governing  a  School. 
Three  hours  and  a  half  each  day  are  devoted  by  tlie  female  students  to 
practice  in  monitorial  or  gallery  teaching  in  the  Girls'  Model  School;  and 
in  alternate  weeks  another  hour  and  a  half  is  given  daily,  by  each  of  the 
two  classes,  to  the  practical  labors  of  tho  needlework  drafts.  At  the  close 
of  the  afternoon's  gallery  les.son,  they  all  adjourn  to  the  theatre,  on  the 
back  seats  of  which  they  take  their  places  to  hear  the  criticism  on  the 
gallery  lesson  which  has  been  given  by  one  of  tho  young  men,  followed  by 
the  lecture  on  ''pedagogy"  for  the  day,  in  the  course  already  described. 
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A  liko  criticism  of  the  afternoon's  gallery  teaching,  and  of  the  draft  teach- 
ing for  the  day,  in  the  model  girls'  school,  is  taken  on  the  opening 
of  the  evening  classes.  It  is  conducted  with  some  spirit,  and  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  normal  school  teacher.  Miss  Drew,  are  exceed- 
ingly acute  and  judicious.  A  weekly  conyersational  lecture  occupies 
two  hours  of  every  Saturday  morning,  and  is  given  by  the  experienced  super- 
iatendeut,  Mrs.  Mac  Rae,  to  the  whole  of  the  female  student  teachers, 
seated  at  their  needlework  in  the  gallery.  The  following  are  the  heads  of 
her  course : — 

1.  On  the  various  motives  for  entering  on  the  profession  of  a  teaoher. 
S.  On  some  of  the  essentiai  moral  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 
8.  On  the  seleot^n  of  monitors. 

4.  On  orgxnizinPa  new  school. 

5.  On  triining  monitors. 

0.  On  teaching  the  elements  of  reading,  with  illastratious  of  the  method  of  using  the  Firit 
LtMon  Book. 

7.  On  the  rarious  method*  of  teaching  spelling,  with  illustrations. 

8.  On  training  nuiuble  monitors  to  aiuist  in  teaching  needlework. 

0.  On  teaching  arithmetic 

10.  On  domestic  economy  and  orderly  habits. 

11.  On  school  furniture,  and  the  order  of  a  school-room. 
U.  On  the  cleanliness  of  a  school-room,  and  ventilation. 

13.  On  the  duties  of  monitors. 

14.  On  the  various  offices  in  the  schooL 

15.  On  improving  an  old  school. 

10.  On  the  judiciou*  treatment  of  the  monitors.  ^ 

17.  On  tlie  duties  of  a  teacher  to  the  committee. -and  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 

18.  On  a  week's  occupation  in  the  model  sohooi|  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
inqoiry. 

These  lessons  of  tlie  superintendent,  applying  all  which  the  students  are 
learning  in  the  normal  school,  to  the  circumstances  into  which  they  are 
about  to  be  introduced,  are  highly  interesting,  vividly  instructive,  and  im- 
bued with  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Drawing  from  the  experiences  of  a 
quick  and  refined  perception,  they  embody  indeed  practical  lessons  of  adhe- 
rence, to  unfailing  truth  and  untiring  patience,  from  which  others  than 
teaehcrs  might  profit.  The  following  is  the  Examination  Paper  on  the  Art 
of  Teaching  and  Governing  in  a  School,  answered  by  Ann  Inglcfield,  25th 
March,  1837  :— 

1.  How  will  a  teacher  best  establish  her  authority  in  a  school  ?— Dy  firmness,  ioined  with  kind- 
new  of  manner  and  impartiality  in  all  her  conduct ;  giving  her  conunands  clearly  and  definitely; 
exMcting  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  ;  let  the  children  see  that  principle  governs  her  conduct: 
this,  with  good  inforraation  and  a  pleasing  manner  of  communicating,  are  not  likely  tufail  of  suo- 
oen  in  e.ttabti^hing  the  authority  of  a  teacher  in  her  school. 

4.  What  will  especially  demand  your  vigilance  in  giving  a  collective  lesson  ? — That  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cKiliiran  be  kept  alive  by  the  interesting  information  and  manner  of  the  teacKer ;  that 
the  supervision  be  con.itaiil,  and  the  order  preserved. 

5.  How  will  you  endeavor  to  have  ^ood  monitors? — By  efficient  training  and  interesting  them 
in  the  work,  imparting  to  them  superior  information,  and  reposing  confidence  in  them  when  found 
worthy. 

4.  State  some  of  the  uses  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  of  the  defects  which  may  be  indulged 
under  it  ? — A  greater  number  of  children  can  be  instructed  at  one  time  than  by  cm  individual. 

The  monitors  acouire  the  art  of  communieaLing  the  information  they  gain ;  in?^y  must  be  ex- 
amples to  their  6rxns  ;  and  by  these  muans  they  are  likely  to  prove,  as  they  grow  up,  more  useful 
members  of  bociety 

The  defcot  would  arise  from  the  nustress  indulging  self>ease  and  neglecting  her  monitors,  or 
leaving  too  much  of  the  school  duties  to  them. 

5.  How  will  you  endeavor  to  get  good  reading  in  a  school  ?— By  attending  to  the  punctuation, 
omphavis.  rising  and  falling  infiection,  aspirates  and  non-aspirates,  and  tniioR  of  tlie  voice. 

6.  What  will  demand  especial  attention  in  the  aritlunetic  classes?— That  the  children  perfectly 
understand  the  rulen  and  their  uses. 

7.  How  Will  you  convey  to  children  the  first  notions  of  geography  ? — By  illustration,  as  descri- 
bing the  earth  by  an  orange*. 

8.  What  powers  of  the  mind  should  an  object  lesson  be  directed  to  cultivate  .' — Obaervatioa, 
atttntiom,  relleciion. 

It  is  diflTicult  to  imai,'ino  a  combination  of  advaiitai^es  j^rcatcr  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  student  teachers  in  the  female  department  oi"  tliis  institution, 
incli.udiug,  as  it  does,  the  animated  and  faithful  instruction  of  the  principal 
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teacher  of  tho  normal  school  and  tho  vico-principal  of  the  companioil 
departmeut,  the  lectures  on  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  delivered 
to  the  students  in  both  departments  by  the  principal  and  vice-principal  of 
the  normal  school  lor  young  men,  an  admirable  model  school j  and  the 
faithl'ul  counsels  conveyed  by  the  superintendent  in  her  daily  management 
and  weekly  addresses.  The  elFect  of  this  combination  is  indeed  very 
marked,  if  the  superior  activity  and  orderliness  of  mind  shown  by  the 
senior  over  the  junior  section,  during  my  presence  in  the  school,  afford  any 
fair  measure  of  its  amount.  Considering  however,  that  the  female  students, 
though  as  mueli  instructed  as  the  male  students,  and  possessed  of  superior 
manners,  are  yet  not  generally  equal  to  them  in  physical  resources,  and  in 
the  enthusiastic  energy  which  brings  a  con.siderable  proportion  of  the  latter 
into  the  held  of  instruction,  it  is  not  less  to  be  regretted  in  their  case  than 
in  tho  male  department,  that  the  young  teachers  liave  not  the  advanta* 
ges  of  a  longer  stay  to  strengthen  their  acquirements,  their  capacities  of 
teaching,  and.  I  might  even  add,  their  general  character,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  arduous  duties  of  their  very  responsible  situations.  The  time  of 
their  stay  Ls  far  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  in  these 
respects;  although  the  means  provided  are,  I  sincerely  believe,  sufficient, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  render  them  able,  modest,  and  Chri.stian  teachers. 
Among  the  circumstances  incidentally  conducive  to  this  result,  I  would 
recall  especial  attention  to  the  fair  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  to  be  found 
in  the  mo<lel  school,  at  the  head  of  the  monitor's  class,  giving  a  moral 
firmness,  as  well  as  intellectual  strength,  to  its  organization,  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  student  teachers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  enjoy  tlie 
further  advantage  of  tho  head  teachers  of  the  normal  and  mwlel  schools 
themselves  daily  superintending,  correcting,  and  teaching  in  the  classes. 

It  is  a  leading  object  in  the  management  of  this  institution  to  train  up  a 
race  of  teachers  who  shall  not  only  elevate  tho  office  by  the  resj>ectability 
of  their  attainments,  but  adorn  it  by  the  fervor  of  their  iwetry.  Each 
candidate  is  presented,  on  admission,  with  a  copy  of  the  following  hints, 
accompanying  the  regulations  to  which  he  will  be  expected  to  attend  : 

I.  Ltt  your  mind  frcijur nil y  and  s^rinu^ly  revert  to  the  objects  xvhirh  are  to  hf  obtaiiud 
by  your  rtstd'tir-'  in  thf  Society's  Housf. — You  have  at  once  lo  acquire  arul  lo  communicate, 
to  learn  and  to  t-a-::!.  to  j^overn  and  to  fubtuit  to  govprninent  ;  and  you  hivc  t'«  Jo  :ni:«.  not  ui»- 
laii')n  to  one  ni.n  i  cnly.  but  to  many  minJs, — of  ditFiTenl  quality,  under  varyiii:;  circumayuioe*, 
— as  an  exemj  lar.  an. I  .is  snL»ordinate  to  others.     You  have  ML'cil  to  do.     Thort- t'-ir*- — 

II.  litdetni  i.xi'r  Tittir. — l)o  not  think  it  sufficient  to  att<>nd  regiil.uly  and  dii.;:«>ntlr  to  «!»• 
pointHli-\\i:\i>-'.  '.■  :i  .inpr'^ve  the  inti-rvaUof  tirao  which  will  neoo--jarilyf.-l.ipM*'  l-c':-.v«'i.i.  i:i('.4«*5tat«d 
employm»'iit-.  H'. .'iirM  the  minutes,  lor  minutes  compose  hours.  Timi  niLnut*'*.  d.l;i;*ntly  im- 
proved evnry  «liy.  will  ammnt  t>  aulnmr  in  tiie  course  of  a  wock ;  and  an  in'.ir  tiiu*  rcdceiDed 
every  day,  will  J.e  e.]-.ial  in  value  to  n-*  .-•mall  portion  of  a  year. 

III.  Cultitiit^  Jlrtf'its  n/  Urdtr. — Avoid  negligence  in  personal  appcaran?«».  Bf^  always neit 
and  L-lean  in  y<.';r  app.ir*  I,  Let  th-wo  pursuits  whi-.h  are  mo<t  important  in  ref'-ri  iilv  to  your  ex- 
pected en';.iir"i:i'nt.s  r.-.-)vi>  th"  gre.xtA,t  yhare  of  your  atl»ntiun  ;  and  n-  vt-r  f.iii'vT  ;he«e  ;.■  l<  m- 
tcrruptr.l  (.-r  huj  •  i-^  .!od  by  others  of  a  ni<rn  pt-neral  nature.  J»o  in  t  a.,  w  U  v.'.y  ai;  i  tiidnig  to 
ii!«urp  i!ie  plaoo  .i!  rnion.il  cheerful'ii's^.  "Av.. id  the  very  ^)pearan..e  (  f  rvil."'  A:ti!id  to  all 
eBtal.li.-lM-d  rei:!#l.i'i.)n^.  Jle  whj  w  ilnilly  Ireak-i  ru.-j"*  which  are  calo=i.a:cJ  to  p.-om.  :e  tne  wti- 
far»»  ol  the  coiiiin  .nity  to  whi  :h  he  bel-Jiiyx,  i*  the  common  enemy  of  ail. 

IV.  Cherish  n  knvl  nnd  friendly  di'^imst'ion  l„irirds  your  Assiicinit's. — Let  t"!:-;  l->  v'...iwn  by 
a  g-ut.Tal  s.p:r.t  -f  c  nirte-iv. — .i  wiLin;;rit'<s  lo  a-j-^isl  wh^re  h^'lp  m.iy  Us  mrt  JeJ.  a-id  i'-iv-.iaiir  iy 
the  conmiui'.i-  at.  -n  t.-*  cth'^rs  of  any  knowlo.'.^^f  you  m.iy  exclu>ivrly  p'^->-->.  .A'.n  .■.,•.;  ^  .l.>;iJ«J 
di*apprulati<'!i  ■  t  urilecoming  ci^riduot  wh»\-.v.r  ynu  oiis^rve  it  ;  an. I,  i-;!.  us  f-r  t;i«  u  -n.^r  of  th« 
body  to  which  y-  i  h'l-uig.  n^l.-ivnr  to  Fliai.il.i'H'evrry  pupil  t-  dih^f'n.'p  av.^z-w,:  in  \:tv  pjrtuit 
of  tunso  gn-.ii  ul.y.-ri>  lor  the  aiiainment  of  which  all  are  aliko  receivit.g  the  ccuntt  :.aii:e  and  a*d 
of  the  r5.jci»»tv. 


-— ''<  >■•■""  a"""  '•mphvtiMlly  t.)  t-i.jh  :  and  ivv.V  iorz-'i  tli.it  "  a::  >r.-i.  cire   .s  ciTen 

by  m>piration  of  (i.^-J.  and  ispmatable  for  dvnrine,  for  r^pr.'>t,  lor  corrf  •::..:!,  l-r'i:.>iructJOii  ii 


rii{l:ieou!»ne#8 :  that  th«  man  of  (iyd  may  be  perfect.  t;;or.» j-hly  lurnuh-.d  uu:o  g.-.si  work*  "'    (4 
Tun.  iii.  10,  17.)  »  •       \ 

Periodical  examinations  of  tho  student  teachers  take  place  in  the  pre 
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•ence  of  the  Committee,  and  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations  its 
members  appear  to  base  their  assertion,  that  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society, 
restricted  as  those  efforts  may  ever  have  been  by  external  obstacles  and  inter- 
nal want  of  resources,  "  more  elevated  views  of  the  teacher's  office  and  duty 
hare  been  promulgated ;  a  greater  moral  power  has  been  given  to  popular 
instruction;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  school-master  has  been 
in  some  measure  raised  in  public  estimation,  though  not  by  any  means  so 
much  as  the  importance  of  the  office  deserves.  Letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  borne  testimony  to  the  patience,  diligence,  and  piety  of 
many  of  the  laborers  whom  the  Society  have  sent  forth.  The  best  evi- 
dence, however,  of  the  general  satisfaction  which  has  been  given,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  applications  for  teachers,  which  pour  in  from  all 
quarters ;  a  demand  largely  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  Committee  to 
supply." 

If  by  any  means  its  resources  could  be  so  augmented,  and  its  duties  so 
shared  with  supplemental  institutions,  that  it  could  retain  its  student 
teachers  on  terms  consistent  with  their  interests  and  those  of  the  schools 
to  be  supplied,  for  quadruple  the  time  of  their  present  stay, — ^for  two  years 
instead  of  six  months, — such  an  arrangement  alone  would  ultimately  be 
productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  that  great  branch  of  the  popular 
education  of  England  which  comes  under  its  influence. 

The  teachers  trained  in  the  institution,  resident  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis,^ enjoy  the  advantage  of  periodical  meetings  in  the  theatre  of  tho 
institution  for  professional  discussions;  as  likewise  of  attendance  at  a 
coarse  of  lectures  provided  by  tho  Society  each  winter  since  1837,  for  their 
gl«tification  and  instruction.  During  the  summer  vacation  a  number  of 
male  teachers  of  British  schools,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  known 
to  the  Committee  through  their  inspectors,  as  persons  who  would  really 
profit  by  sucli  an  opportunity  for  supplemental  study,  are  invited  to  a  rapid 
ooorse  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  in  a  school,  and 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Society's  house  during  its  continuance. 
This  opportunity  of  revising  and  improving  upon  their  actual  methods  is 
of  great  value;  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  it  are 
warm  in  acknowledging  them.  Indeed,  the  British  school  teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  generally,  maintain  relations  with  the  parent 
Society,  because  it  is  the  centre  of  all  applications  for  new  teachers,  and« 
therefore,  the  principal  source  of  promotion. 


Vn.   MONITORIAL  SYSTEM. 


Mutual  help  is  a  necessity  in  the  human  family,  and  the  employ- 
ment, more  or  less  systematic,  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  over- 
sight, care,  and  instruction  of  the  younger,  has  been  practiced,  probably, 
in  every  household  since  God  first  put  the  solitary  in  society. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  and  practice  of  family  discipline 
in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  children,  when  brought  together 
in  large  numbers  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  can  be  readily  seen 
from  age  to  age  in  different  countries  whenever  and  wherever  we  are 
admitted  into  the  details  of  school  management.  Pietro  della  Valle 
finds  it  in  the  schools  of  the  Turks  and  Hindoos  in  1660,  and  his 
published  travels  made  the  fact  known  in  the  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  English  languages.  John  Sturm,  the  leading  educator  and  teacher 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  employed  one  for  every  ten  scholars  to  per- 
form certain  duties  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Trotzendorf,  in 
his  famous  school  at  Goldberg,  in  1565,  associated  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  his  numerous  scholars. 
Qe  had  his  monitors  of  order,  attendance,  and  recitations,  selected 
from  his  first  class,  which  he  taught  himself— -and  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  oecononii,  epkori^  quaestors^  «fec,  he  delegated  a  portion  of  his 
authority  and  duty,  because  his  resources  were  too  slender  to  admit 
of  his  hiring  an  adequate  body  of  sub-teachers,  and  because  these 
pupil-teachers  also  learned  much  by  teaching.  Rev.  John  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  incidentally  that,  when 
he  had  little  passed  his  sixth  year,  his  schoolmistress  made  him  a 
sort  of  usher,  appointing  him  to  teach  some  children  that  were  older 
than  himself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones — and  this  was  in  1686,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  hundred  years  before  Dr.  Bell  saw  the  Malabar  boy 
teaching  a  class  of  boys  younger  than  himself  to  draw  letters  in  the 
Band,  or  Joseph  Lancaster  had  gathered  hundreds  of  the  children  of 
his  poor  neighbors  into  his  school-room  in  the  Borough  Road,  Lon- 
don, whom  he  managed  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  without  any  adult 
assistants.  We  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  this  system, 
but  to  contribute  a  few  materials  toward  such  a  history,  before  we  ex- 
preis  our  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  principle  and  the  mod<^ 
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and  extent  to  which  it  should  be  introduced   into  our  American 

schools. 

Mr.  Keenan,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Schools,  Ireland, 

makes   the   following  remarks   on   the  origin   and  spread   of  the 
system : — 

In  the  year  IGSO,  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  then  a  canon  in  the  Cothredral  Church 
of  Rheinis  after  establishing  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  originated 
the  first  great  remedy  (for  the  evils  of  large  schools,)  the  system  of  simultaneoua 
instruction,  by  which  a  large  class,  or  sometimes  the  whole  school,  ct>uld  be  in- 
structed by  the  same  pei-son.  The  education  of  a  large  number  now  seemed 
practicable ;  the  .system  spread  in  France ;  it  was  tried  in  Germany,  and 
fiDally,  Pcstalozzi  made  it  the  ground-work  of  his  plan  of  school  organization,  and 
improved  upon  it  very  considerably.  The  simultaneous  system  had  its  defects  ;  it 
was  deficient  in  exaetness  from  operating  upon  heterogeneous  materials,  an  equal 
classification  bc-iug  out  of  the  question,  but  it  was  the  first  great  reform  in  th« 
economy  of  teaching  which  was  tried  and  pursue^i  to  any  extent. 

Some  twenty  years  before  the  opening  of  De  la  Salle's  firet  sch<K>l  at  Rheima, 
were  published  the  hust  of  the  writings  of  Pietro  della  Vulle  (11  Pcliegrino.)  the 
celebrated  traveler  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  &e.,  an  English  translation  of 
part  of  which  appeared  in  10f)5  ;  French,  German,  and  Dutch  transjlatious  havioi^ 
ako  been  at  various  times  published.  Delia  Valle  describes  the  habits  and  man- 
ners  of  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  he  sojourned,  with  ability  and  ac- 
curacy, and  amongst  customs  which  he  notices  as  being  of  ancient  origin  in  the 
l^Iast,  is  an  educational  one,  according  to  which  children  teach  one  another,  that 
is,  practice  "  mutual  instruction."'  Della  Valle  told  the  remarkable  circumstance 
with  no  purpose,  and  jillhough  it  circulated  in  print  in  many  languages,  it  appears 
to  have  exeitetl  nothing  like  attention — a  circumstance  which,  considering  the 
time  of  its  publioiition,  does  not  strike  a  person  as  at  all  remarkable. 

In  1780,  according  to  Count  LN-iborde,  in  his  ''F/a/i  de  -Education  pour  let 
enfans  pauvres^^^  the  mutual  instruction  system  was,  to  some  extent,  tried  by  the 
Chevalier  l*aulet  in  France. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  went  to  Madras  in  the  year  17S9.  The  Military*  Orphan 
Asylum  at  that  place  afVorded  his  benevolent  disp(»sition  a  favorable  field  for  tta 
cxereise,  antl  whether  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  the  mutual  instruction  princi- 
ple or  not,  he  at  all  events  struck  upon  the  plan  which  solved  the  ditliculty  as  to 
limited  teaching  power  ap|)lie<l  to  large  numbers  of  pupils.  One  day  ol>6cr>'inij  a 
Voung  Malabar  boy,  wh«)  l>eIonged  to  the  Orphanag»s  writing  on  sand,  and  think- 
ing the  plan  a  gooil  one  for  the  teaching  of  writing,  he  requested  tho  usher  <»f  the 
school  to  try  it.  The  usher  refused  to  adopt  the  strange  sy.stem.  J>r.  liell  then 
got  one  uf  the  senior  boys  to  try  it,  and  the  experiment  of  a  boy  teaehing  bo\*8 
was  so  Bucetssful,  that  he  extended  the  system  until  he  had  the  sehool  regularly 
conducted  on  an  organization  based  u)Kin  monitorial  assistance.  This  was  in  the 
year  IT'Jl.  The  Madnis  government,  impressed  with  the  utility  t»f  the  scheme, 
patronized  it  warmly,  and  no  ex|>erimeut  was  ever  tried  uniWr  more  favorable  au- 
spices or  with  more  immediate  suecehs.  Dr.  JJell  returned  to  Enjrland  in  1707, 
published  an  account  of  his  system  and  even  organized  a  sehool  in  London,  and 
another  afterwanls  at  Swanage,  Uf)on  the  monitorial  plan. 

In  the  year  179S,  Joseph  I>anc;ister  o)K.*ned  the  Borough  road  school  for  the 
instructitm  of  po<»r  children;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  established  his 
school  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  any  ))reeise  educational  reform,  unless  the 
cheapness  of  the  tuition  be  called  a  lel'orm,  for  he  says  in  his  own  aeeount  of  the 
sehool : — ''  I  knew  of  no  n)t>des  of  tuilitm  but  those  usually  in  praetioe  and  I  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  thi-m.''  In  ani»ther  I'/laee  he  siiys: — **  Th«inL'h  a  sys-tem 
of  order  was  easily  established,  a  new  system  of  tuition  was  another  thinir.  and  to 
this  I  founil  myself  most  unexptcte*lly  and  gratlually  advaneiuir*'  In  the  same 
account  he  s;iys  : — "  Many  sueh  experiments  have  been  ma>le,  which  |»rov,d  qu.te 
u.'iclfss,  and  sueii  as  I  should  never  attempt  njrain.  In  orher  east  s,  1  h:\\v  gene 
the  wrong  way  to  work,  and  accidentally  stumbled  on  th-  vtry  object  1  was  in 
quest  of.  The  result  h:is  U-cn  a  new  and  eflielcnt  system  of  i«liirnt:on  :  tlie 
principle  of  which  is  not  only  adapted  to  large  manufacturing  districts,  but,  uith 
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little  yariation  in  the  mode  of  applying  it,  to  all  the  poor  of  the  country,  and  to 
village  schools/'  Lancaster  soon  hccaine  an  enthusiast  about  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  own  offspring,  and  fought  a  hard  battle  ailerwards 
for  the  credit  of  having  originated  it.  He  certainly  was  not  before  Bell,  no  more 
than  Bell  was  before  the  Orientals,  amongst  whom  an  accident  had  suggested  the 
■cheme  to  him,  or  before  Paulet  the  Frenchman ;  but  Lancaster  was  the  first  to 
lead  people  to  believe  that  multitudes  could  be  as  easily  taught  as  individuals,  and 
that  a  school  to  work  well  required  only  a  superintendent  to  start  it  into  motion  at 
fint|  and  afterwards  to  watch  its  progress.  « 

In  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  the  system  of  monitorial  or- 
ganization and  instruction  was  early  introduced,  and  received  some 
modifications  deserving;  the  attention  of  all  educators.  Mr.  Keenan 
thus  speaks  of  the  system  in  his  Report  for  1856: — 

The  Commissionei-s  of  National  Education  have  always  encouraged  monitorial 
teaching ;  they  have  seen  that  a  child  who  is  employed,  at  stilted  times,  in  the 
teaching  of  a  elass  of  his  fellow  pupils,  is  rendering  most  valuable  'assistance  to 
the  master,  is  improving  himself  in  knowledge,  and  is  obtaining  a  taste,  and  un- 
dergoing the  best  possible  training  fur  becoming  a  teacher.  They  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  question  with  the  greatest  care.  They  never  contemplated 
conducting  a  large  seh')ol  solely  by  monitorial  assistance ;  nor  did  they  ever  per- 
mit their  monitors  to  forget  that  they  are  pupils.  The  first  regular  monitors  in 
the  service  of  the  lioard,  were  those  in  the  Model  Sehools,  Dublin,  so  far  back  as 
March,  IHX*.  Snne  were  paid,  and  others  acted  gratuitously.  One  of  the 
greatest  prizes  and  highest  distinctions  in  the  school  was  to  attain  to  a  monitor- 
ship.  At  one  time  during  school  hours  the  monitors  taught  some  of  the  elossea, 
andat  another  titne  they  were  themselves  instructed  ;  and,  before  school  hours, 
there  was  a  special  course  of  instruction  always  givt^n  them. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  Ileport  for  1837,  refer  to  a  new  system  of  re- 
munerating this  class  of  young  persons,  in  the  Model  Schools  they  were  intend- 
ing to  establish  throughout  the  country,  which  shows  the  permanency  of  the  moni- 
torial system  at  that  early  period  in  the  histtny  of  the  Board.  They  say,  **  that 
the  money,  so  paid  (in  8chool  fees)  shall  constitute  a  school  fund^au^l  that  it  shall 
b?  divided  into  such  propmlions,  as  we  may  determine,  between  the  head  master, 
h»  asaistiint,  and  the  most  advanced  of  the  monitors  whom  he  may  employ." 
The  system  was  always  worked  with  moderation  ;  it  was  free  from  the  wild  pre- 
tensions of  the  plans  of  ]k>ll  and  Lancaster  ;  and  the  pupilary  and  the  monitorial 
functions  were  happily  coalesced.  It  was  the  6rst  rational  trial,  in  my  mind, 
wbkih  was  (?ivcn  to  monitorial  teaching  in  these  countries.  In  their  Report  for 
1846,  the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  fruits  of  the  system  ;  they  develop  its  or- 
ganization, and  they  announce  their  determination  to  extend  it  to  the  Ordinary 
National  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Eaeh  monitor  was  to  serve  fi»r  a  period 
of  four  years  ;  at  the  cud  of  eaeh  year  there  was  a  sitting  examination  as  to  his 
proBciehey  ;  his  teacher  was  required  to  employ  him  moderately  as  a  monitor,  and 
freely  as  a  pupil ;  and  his  income  increased  each  year  up  to  the  last  of  his  service. 

The  system  received  a  further  d('Vclopment  by  the  institution  of  a  small  staff 
of  pupil- tene hers  in  eaeh  of  the  Model  Schools,  who,  in  most  cases,  were  the  elite 
of  those  monit(trs  who  had  completed  their  fourtli  year  of  service.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  functions  of  the  pupil-teacher  and  the  monitor  are  very  dif- 
fiTent;  the  former  is  more  of  a  teacher  than  a  pupil  5  the  latter  more  of  a  pupil 
than  a  teachtr. 

lo  1855  the  monitorial  system  received  a  still  further  extension  of  its  nseful- 
neaa,  by  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  junior  paid  monitors,  comiiK'Ucing  at 
eleven  years  of  aire,  and  serving  for  three  years ;  to  receive  £2  for  the  first  year, 
£Z  the  secend,  and  £4  the  third.  If  the  conduct  and  attainments  of  a  junior 
pud  monitor  be  salisfnetory  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  service,  he  is  llu-n  drafted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  senior  paid  monitors,  to  serve  for  four  years  more,  and  re- 
ceiviog  respectively  each  year,  £5,  £0,  £8,  and  £10.  The  paid  monitor  is  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  should  he  persevere  in  his  intention  to  become  a  teacher, 
ana  exhibit  the  necessary  qualification,  he  may  then  be  appointed  to  a  pupil 
tcMhendup  in  a  District  Model  School,  in  which  he  remains  for  twelve  nv^ii\V&vit 
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two  years.  In  this  lost  stage,  his  profi>gsioDaI  education  is  carried  to  puch  a  d«- 
groc,  as  to  qualify  him  in  thu  most  KU|Krior  way  for  the  othccs  of  tcuchlDg ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  stay  in  the  Model  School,  he  is  very  likely  at  i«ee 
nominated  to  the  charge  of  an  Ordinary  National  JSeluJol.  After  serving  a  ymr 
or  two  as  teacher  of  a  school,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  diilieulties  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  he  is  then  brought  up  to  Dublin  to  receive  a 
iinal  course  of  training  in  the  Central  Institution,  Marlborough  street. 

Elaboruto  and  well-designed  as  each  step  in  this  gradation  of  monitorial  train- 
hig  really  is,  an4  superior  as  have  been  the  results  flowing  from  it,  there  yet  re- 
mained a  gap  in  it,  the  want  of  a  regular  scheme  of  unpiiid  monitors,  which  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  system  of  organization,  and  which  has  tended  to  make  oar 
monitorial  system  still  more  comprt  hensive  and  perfect.     When  a  school  is  being 
organiztxl,  the  organizer  selects  a  class  which  is  called  *'  the  monitors'  class/'  from 
amongst  the  most  deserving  and  intelligent  children  of  the  school;  he  admits  an 
many  as  possible  into  the  class,  in  order  that  the  duties  may  be  distrbutid  amongst 
them  and  be  li^hl  upon  each  ;  he  impress<'S  upon  them  the  ini|)ortanee  of  their 
new  position  and  the  extent  of  the  distinction  which  is  conferred  upon  them  :  and 
he  then  arranj^es  that  in   lieu  of  the  hour  a  day  during  whieli,  on  ihe  average, 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  they  shall  receive  an  hour's  extra  s^peeial  in- 
struction before  or  after  the  regular  school  business.     Wljerever  practicable,  it  ia 
better  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  before  school  hours,  as  the  minds  of  the 
children  are  fre^h  and  the  teacher  himself  is  vigorous.     The  subjects  wliich  are 
specially  taught  during  the  time  for  extra  instruction,  are  those  wbich  bear  ntoat 
upon  the  duties  of  the  monitor,  the  preparation  of  notes  of  the  lessons,  and  the 
art  of  teaching  ;  and  care  is  taken  that  this  instruction  suppleinentalizes  and  etm- 
pletes  the  coui*se  of  business  of  the  day.     In  order  to  encourage  the  tcachcm  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  instruction  of  their  monit(»rs,  and  as  a  recompen^e  for  the 
additional  duty  imposed  upon  them,  the  C(»nnnissioners  grant  an  annual  gratuity 
of  £1  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the  first  year,  £1  1()».  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the 
s/  cond  year,  £3  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  £4,  as  I 
have  alreiuly  stated,  for  the  careful  instruction  of  an  unpaid  n)t»nitor's  class  in  any 
school  which  is  organized.     Every  school  that  is  organized  will  thus  have  its  staff 
of  unpaid  monitors.     Some  of  then),  in  the  course  of  time,  will  bo  placed  on 
the  list  of  junior  monitors,  be  agiiin  drafted  into  the  class  of  senior  monitors,  and 
be  finally  ap[K)inted  as  pupil-teachers  in  a  District  Model  Sch<M»l.     ]>uring  each 
stage  they  are  pupils  one  hour,  monitors  the  next ;  blending  the  didactic  with  the 
studious  ;  risinjr  in  powers  of  thought  and  expression  with  their  daily  exp<-rience 
in  teaching;  and  feeling  the  counterpoising  and  disciplinal  influences  of  submission 
and  authority. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  made  of  the  use  of  monitors, 
either  in  discipline  or  instruction,  in  the  schools  of  France,  was  hy  H. 
Ilerbaull,  in  1747,  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Pitie,  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently by  Chevalier  Paulet,  in  a  school  for  the  poor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  I*an.s,  in  1785 — both  of  them  prior  to  either  Lancaster  or 
BelFs  experiments.  Of  Paulet's  system.  Count  De  Lasteyrie,  in  his 
^^Nouveau  Syslenie  (T Education  and  (T Enseignemcnt^''  has  tlie  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

His  system  was  based  upon  four  princif>le8 : — 

1.  To  present  to  the  pupils  various  objects  of  study  and  labor,  and  to  allow  tho 
greatest  latitude  to  their  tastes. 

2.  To  employ  them  rt^ciprocally  in  instructing  each  other,  by  offering  to  the 
disciple  the  honor  of  becoming  in  his  turn  a  master,  as  the  highest  reward  of  hia 
progrefs. 

3.  To  confide  to  them  the  whole  domestic  service,  in  order  to  unite  the  doofaia 
advantage  of  instruction  and  economy. 

4.  To  govern  them,  in  a  manner  by  themselves,  by  placing  each  one  nnder 
the  inspection  of  another  more  steady  and  skillfal,  so  as  to  render  them  aeonritiet 
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foe  each  other.  Every  thing  in  this  establishment  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
fireedom  and  vivacity.  There  were  no  other  penalties  than  a  compulsory  idleness, 
ind  a  change  of  dress.  The  punishments  were  the  minor  idleness  (la  petite  ois- 
Iretd)  and  the  major  idleness  (la  gcande  oistvete.)  To  these  were  given  the  name 
of  vice. 

The  first  principle  of  Panlet  could  not  of  course  receive  so  great  an  extensioa 
hi  the  two  systems  practiced  in  England,  the  object  not  being  the  same.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  on  the  new  systems  may  be  taught  b«}ides  writing,  read- 
hiff,  and  calculation,  many  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  first  elements  of  which 
H  M  desirable  that  the  people  should  receive  according  to  their  wants,  such  as 
drawing,  music,  natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  and  natural  history. 

The  instruction  which,  by  the  second  principle  of  Paulet,  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  well-taught  scholar,  to  one  who  is  unlearned,  was  practiced,  not  only 
by  him,  but  in  a  school  directed  by  M.  Herbault,  in  1747,  in  Paris,  at  the  Hospital 
de  la  Piti^,  Faubourg  Saint- Victor. 

It  may  also  be  considered  as  an  application  of  the  division  of  labor  to  the  intellec- 
tnal  fkcnlties  of  man,  which  by  such  means  may  be  decupled  ; — an  invention, 
which,  though  it  may  at  first  appear  whimsical,  is  not  less  grand  and  useful  tlian 
many  others  which  dnzzle  and  astonish  us. 

The  creation  of  a  jury,  by  which  the  scholars  themselves  infiict  the  penalties 
for  offences,  was  put  into  operation  in  the  sclu>ol  of  Paulet,  as  well  as  in  many 
others  in  Franlfe  and  Germany,  a  long  time  before  that  excellent  institution  waa 
employed  in  those  of  England. 

The  institution  of  the  Chevalier  Paulet,  was  as  much  extolled  throughout 
Europe,  as  admire*!  by  the  French.  Louis  XV^I.  honored  it  not  only  by  his  pro- 
tection, but  he  granted  to  its  founder  the  sum  of  thirty-two  thousand  fiaucs,  to 
support  and  extend  it  j  thus  evincing  his  beneficent  and  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
indigent  classes. 

The  French  educators  are  divided  in  their  estimate  of  the  system — 

Baron  de  Gerando  thus  speaks  of  it  in  Lis  ^^Cours  formal  des  Iii- 

itituleurs  Primaires  "  ; — 

i 

The  mutual  method  was  practiced  long  ago  among  the  ancients,  was  reeom- 
mended  in  France  by  the  sage  Uollin,  practiced  in  Paris  since  the  last  century  by 
Herbault,  by  the  Chevalier  Paulet,  and  by  Abbe  Gaultier,  who  discovered  anew 
m  England  the  principle  u))on  which  this  method  is  founded.  Bell  and  Lancaster 
organized  this  system  under  two  different  forms,  and  developed  it  upon  a  vast 
scale.  It  was  studied  in  England  by  certain  French  philanthropists,  who  intro- 
duced it  again  among  us.  In  short,  in  1815,  it  was  naturalized  in  France  with  dif- 
ferent modifications  by  my  friends  MM.  Jomard,  Bailly,  Francoeur,  Delaborde, 
TAbbS  Gaultier,  <$:c. :  and  since  that  time  it  has  gradually  attained  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  our  schools  in  Paris  at  the  present  day  present  a  model. 

The  mutual  method  possesses  a  great  degree  of  simplicity,  and  greatly  econo- 
ro'wos  the  means.  A  single  master  is  able  to  superintend  all  the  divisions  of  the 
school,  and  we  have  seen  almost  five  hundred  children  assembled  under  one  mas- 
ter, without  the  least  confusion  or  disorder,  and  without  in  the  least  preventing 
each  other  from  being  heard  and  understood.  The  mutual  method,  by  tlie  classi- 
fication which  it  introduces  among  the  pupils,  admits  of  their  being  arranged  ae- 
oording  to  the  precise  amount  of  their  actual  attainments.  Tlie  mutual  method 
ooites  with  its  simplicity  of  superintendence  and  general  oversight  a  real  individ- 
uality of  effort  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  Each  child  observes  his  equals,  and  is 
obeerved  by  them,  and  constantly  exerts  his  best  efforts ;  he  ascends,  descends,  and 
reascends  constantly  till  he  finds  bis  own  level.  The  mutual  method  therefore 
Qoites,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  the  simultaneous  method  with  th<i8e 
of  the  individual  method.  It  borrows  from  the  one  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ments, and  from  the  other  its  energy  of  action.  It  possesses  this  eminent  merit, 
that  it  constantly  requires  each  child  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

In  the  two  former  methods  [the  individual  and  simultaneous]  the  teacher  pre- 
ierves  a  more  direct  and  continuous  relation  with  his  pupils,  and  can,  therefore^ 
exercise  a  greater  amount  of  influence  over  them.     If,  in  the  tou\m«\  Ttvij>\vQ^^\C\% 
penooal  mfloence  is  less  immediate,  he  operates  by  meam  %A  Vi%  ii\Qii\\»t%^V^ 
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multiplies  himself  by  them,  and  through  them  his  inflnenoe  is  difioaed ;  for  it  is 
be  who  forms  them  and  directs  them,  in  their  entire  conduct. 

Tlie  pupil,  in  the  capacity  of  monitor,  goes  over  again  that  which  he  has  him- 
self learned,  and  by  thus  turning  it  to  account  confirms  and  perfects  his  own 
knowledge  of  it.  The  changes  which  take  place  among  the  pupils  increase  th« 
efforts  of  each.  The  instruction  too  is  rendered  more  level  to  the  capacity  <^  the 
pupils  in  each  class,  by  being  imparted  to  tliem  by  their  comrades. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  mutual  method  can  only  be  ap- 
plied with  eminent  success  in  those  schools  which  ore  sufficiently  numerous  to 
admit  of  all  the  sub-di vision:*  which  it  introduces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  th« 
classes  to  be  large  enough  to  secure  in  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  animaticm. 
'With  a  smaller  number  than  eighty  its  utility  is  less  obvious ;  the  simultaneous 
method  then  becomes  preferable. 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  mutual  method,  by  precluding  the  inter- 
course of  the  master  with  his  pupils,  and  by  preventing  the  interchange  of  thought 
between  them,  loses  its  advantages  in  those  studies  which  exercise  especially  th« 
understanding,  and  which  have  fur  tlieir  object  the  development  of  the  ideas. 

Mr.  Willra,  in  bis  ^Education  of  the  People^''  approves  of  the  sj»- 
tein  as  modified  in  Denmark.     lie  says : — 

The  necessity  of  collecting  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  ^e  same  place, 
and  «it  the  same  time,  hus  given  rise  to  the  method  of  mutual  teaching,  foreseen 
by  Quintiliai),  long  before  it  was  organized  by  Bell  and  I^ancoster. 

This  method  also,  mechanical  though  it  is,  presents  advantages  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  by  any  other  process.  It  accustoms  the  children  wonderfully 
to  order  and  discipline ;  it  gives  the  school  an  animated  oppearance — dramatic,  if 
I  may  so  speak  ;  keeps  up  motion  without  confusion  *,  and  allows  of  a  greater 
number  of  divisions  and  of  more  pupils  under  the  same  direction.  Tlie  best  gen- 
eral method  of  instruction  for  a  pretty  large  school,  will  be  neither  the  mode  of 
individual  instruction,  which  is  impossible,  nor  the  siniult^meous  mode,  which 
takes  no  account  of  the  individuality  of  the  pupils,  nor  mutual  teaching,  which,  by 
excluding  all  direct  communication  between  the  master  and  the  pupils,  all  con- 
nected and  .sjst<Mnatie  action  from  first  to  last,  renders  all  education  nearly  im- 
possible, and  ailmits  only  of  discipline  and  mechanical  order,  which  can  not  take 
the  place  of  education,  properly  so  called — the  best  method,  1  say,  will  bo  that 
which  unites  the  advantaires  of  all  the  three. 

All  intc'llijjrent  minds,  however  little  they  may  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
teaching,  agree  that  the  Lancasterian  system  is  only  allowable,  in  its  purity,  where 
a  very  larpe  number  of  poor  children  must  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  one 
master,  with  the  view  of  receiving  only  the  most  elementary  instruction.  j!)ven 
where  the  principle  of  the  system  has  U-en  adopted,  it  has  been  modified  and 
combined  with  direct  and  sinuiltaneous  teaching.  This  has  been  principally  at- 
tempted in  Denmark,  in  the  Nornial  school  of  Kckernftirde,  a  small  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick.  The  system  taught,  and  which  may  justly  be  st^'Ied  the 
]>ani$h  system,  is  not  mutual,  in  the  tame  sense  as  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
Its  aim  is  to  employ  the  pupils,  and  to  combine  the  employment  of  the  pupils  by 
monitors,  with  the  immediate  instruction  and  the  direct  and  ctmstant  influence  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  instruction  properly  of  children  by  children,  but  only 
the  direction  of  the  less  advanced  by  those  who  arc  more  so.  The  pupils  watch 
ovt-r  and  direct,  and  are  watched  over  and  directed  by  turns.  All  the  subjects  of 
teaching  arc  exactly  indicated,  and  divided  into  many  piirts.  The  master  alone 
re  \lly  teaches,  goinpj  successively  from  one  division  to  another  j  but  all  the  pupils 
of  a  lower  division  are  exercised  in  repeating  the  task  they  have  learned,  by  moni- 
tors, who  Rvei  themselves  pupils  of  a  considerably  hi<?her  division. 

Til's  system  rrquires,  in  eacli  branch  of  instruction,  a  large  number  of  divisions 
orgioups,  a  minute  gradation  of  subject,  and  exercises  expressly  designed  for 
repetition.  It  is  the  master  only  who  teaches,  and  the  monitt>rs  have  only  to  hear 
ti.e  lessons  repeated.  Monitors  of  order  are  appointed  for  the  preservation  of 
bi'enee,  for  the  observance  of  the  regulations,  and  are  themselves  placed  nnder  a 
)iead  monitor. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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OF  MUTUAX  INSTKUCnON.* 


A2n)REw  Bell,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bell,  was  bora 
in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews.  March  27,  1753.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
ber, but  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  good  education.  After 
trimming  one  professor  he  would  sit  down  and  breakfast  with  him, 
and  then  away  to  trim  and  breakfast  with  another.  He  was  at  one 
time  bailie  of  the  city  ;  and  once,  by  his  personal  influence,  after  all 
other  means  had  failed,  he  quelled  a  public  disturbance.  Bailie  Bell 
had  eight  children,  of  whom  Andrew  was  the  second  son. 

It  is  related  of  his  early  childhood,  that  when  some  one  gave  him 
a  penny,  so  desirous  was  he  of  commencing  school  boy,  that  he  set 
off  to  school,  taking  one  of  his  brother's  books,  and  offered  the  penny 
as  his  quarterns  pay.  From  that  time  he  attended  regularly ;  but  if 
he  went  first  as  a  volunteer,  it  was  not  with  any  good  will  that  he 
continued  there.  He  never  spoke  of  the  discipline,  or  rather  tyranny, 
which  he  witnessed  and  endured  in  those  davs  of  his  life,  without  in- 
dignation.  "  Oh  !  it  was  terrible !"  he  said,  **  the  remains  of  feudal 
severity  !  I  never  went  to  school  without  trembling.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  should  be  flogged  or  not"  His  father,  he  used  to  say,  had 
been  driven  from  the  graijimar  school  by  cruelties  that  would  now 
hardly  be  believed  ;  yet  neither  his  father  nor  he  were  wanting  in  ca- 
pacity or  diligence.  He  made  good  progress  in  Latin  whilst  at 
school ;  but  Greek  being  seldom  or  never  taught  at  that  time  in  such 
schools,  he  began  it  when  ho  went  to  the  university.  His  inclination 
to  scientific  studies  was  manifested  at  this  time  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  arithmetic.  Dissatisfied  with  the  book 
of  arithmetic  which  was  used  in  the  school,  ho  set  about  composing 
one  for  his  own  improvement. 

The  name  of  Andrseus  Bell  is  found  in  the  matriculation  list  of  the 
united  college  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  the  young- 
est pupil  in  the  mathematical  class,  and  obtained  the  prize  in  that 
class  when  still  vounor  enough  to  be  called  little  Andrew.     He  eked 
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out  his  scanty  resources  by  private  teaching ;  having  for  pupiis  some 
who  were  in  the  same  class  with  himself,  and  considerably  his  seniors 
in  age.  lie  has  often  said  that  he  never  refused  to  teach  any  thing ; 
for  he  could  always,  by  nightly  study,  prepare  himself  for  giving  the 
next  day^s  lesson,  and  thus  what  he  had  to  teach  he  acquired  as  he 
went  along.  Uc  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  but  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  were  those  to  which 
he  was  mast  inclined.  The  professor.  Dr.  Wilkie,  particularly  noticed 
him.  "  Mind  what  I  say,  Andrew,"  Wilkie  would  say  to  him,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  head  and  stroking  it ;  **  pursue  your  studies,  and  they 
will  make  your  fortune.  I  never  knew  a  roan  fail  of  success  in  the 
world,  if  he  excelled  in  one  thing.  Mind  what  I  say,  Andrew  ;  per- 
severe in  your  scientific  studies ;  mind  this  one  thing,  and  you  will 
be  a  great  man.**  This  advice — to  mind  one  thing,  and  |>ersevere  in 
it — was  what  Dr.  Btll  impressed  upon  others  in  his  course  through 
life. 

MTien  Andrew  Boll  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  at  St 
Andrews  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  success,  having  re- 
ceived some  offers  from  Virginia  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
accept,  he  embarked  for  America  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  Of  the 
first  five  years  of  his  residence  in  America  little  is  known,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  engaged  in  tuition  for  the  most,  if  not  the  whole  of 
that  time.  In  1779  he  engaged  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Carter  Braxton,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  West  Point,  Virginia,  where 
he  continued  about  two  years,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  province,  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  his  own 
country ;  and  Mr.  Br.ixton  sent  his  two  younger  sons  under  his  care 
to  Europe.  Mr.  Bi^ll  superintended  their  ^udies  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
attended  the  classes  with  them,  being  thus  at  once  their  tutor  and 
their  fellow  student.  He  made  himself  their  companion  and  their 
friend,  and  obtained  their  confidence  in  the  highest  degree.  After 
their  studies  had  been  persevered  in  little  more  than  two  years,  Mr. 
Bell  had  the  sati^^faotion  of  announcing  to  the  father,  that  his  sons 
had  obtained  prizes  for  e^ays  for  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Bell  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Geotge 
Berkeley,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Berkeley,  lie  had  resided  about  three  years  in  Sl  Andrews  for  the 
education  of  his  son,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ofliciating  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Episcopalians  in  his  own  house,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  seems  to 
have  been  a  member.  This  Dr.  Berkeley  encouraged  Mr.  Bell  to 
take  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  promised  to  render  him  all 
the  good  offices  in  his  power.    Accordingly  he  was  ordained  deacon 
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in  1784,  and  priest  in  August,  1785.  He  was  engaged  for  some  time 
as  minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Leith,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  go  to  India,  where  there  was  every  probabilty 
that  he  might  turn  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  good  account  as  a 
philosophical  lecturer,  and  in  the  way  of  tuition.  A  friend  named 
Dempster,  who  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father, 
Bailie  Bell,  offered  him  a  passage  to  Bengal,  and  promised  him  in- 
troduction to  persons  in  authority  there.  This  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing himself  Mr.  Bell  thankfully  took,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  all  his  friends.  Mr.  Dempster,  omitting  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  Mr.  Bellas  success  in  India,  thought  it  fitting  that 
he  should  be  dignified  with  a  doctor^s  degree,  and  applied  for  one  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Not  apprehending  difficulty  of  any 
kind  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  degree  for  which  he  asked  was  that 
of  doctor  of  laws ;  but  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  to  Mr.  Bell's 
disappointment,  he  received  that  of  doctor  of  medicine.  It  was  found 
upon  inquiry,  that  by  the  regulations  of  that  university,  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  the  one  they  always  give  to  men  eminent  for  their  lite- 
erary  qualifications  without  following  any  professional  line,  and  that 
they  reserve  that  of  LL.D.  for  men  in  the  highest  rank,  who  have 
been  eminently  serviceable  to  their  country  or  to  the  university.  He 
left  Scotland  in  November,  1786. 

Dr.  Bell  arrived  at  Madras  in  June,  and  whilst  there,  he  received  a 
proposal  which  induced  him  to  continue  where  he  was,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Calcutta.  Measures  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  at 
this  presidency,  for  establishing  a  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  for 
the  relief  of  orphans  and  other  distressed  male  children  of  the  mili- 
tary on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel ;  and  the  committee  for  carrying 
this  purpose  iu<o  effect,  looking  upon  Dr.  Bell  to  be  "  a  person  emi- 
nently qualified  to  superintend  the  education  of  children,"  proposed 
to  the  government  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Madras. 
He  soon  afler  obtained  the  deputy-chaplainships  of  several  European 
regiments,  and  delivered,  during  th^  following  year,  two  courses  of 
philosophical  lectures  at  Madras,  for  which  he  had  brought  out  the 
requisite  apparatus.  He  then  repeated  the  same  course  at  Calcutta, 
and  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  obtained  other  clerical  appoint- 
ments. In  Aj)ril,  1789,  his  friends  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors his  nomination  to  bo  one  of  the  chaplains  under  the  presidency 
of  Madras. 

When  Dr.  Bell  took  upon  himself  the  superintendency  of  the  Asy- 
lum^ he  found  one  master  and  two  ushers  employed  in  teaching  less 
than  20  boys.     Tiicse  boys  were  not  all  arranged  in  classes,  uawi  o1 
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those  who  were,  he  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  to 
take  places.  One  lesson  a  day  was  as  much  as  could  usually  be  ex- 
acted from  them,  and  sometimes  only  one  in  two  or  three  days.  In- 
deed, the  teachers  themselves  had  every  thing  to  learn  relating  to 
the  management  of  a  school.  They  were  men  who  had  never  been 
trained  in  tuition,  but  were  taken  from  very  different  occupations;  he 
found  it,  he  says,  beyond  measure  difficult  to  bring  them  into  his  own 
views,  and  convince  them  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  school  could 
be  properly  conducted,  or  the  boys  improve  as  they  ought,  without 
order  and  inflexible,  but  mild  discipline.  It  was  not  less  difficult  to 
impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  an  earnest  and  constant  attention 
to  the  behavior  of  the  boys,  and  the  importance  of  inculcating  upon 
them  on  all  occasions  a  sense  of  their  moral  duties,  as  the  only  means 
of  cor  recti  nix  the  miserable  maxims  and  habits  in  which  most  of  them 
had  hitherto  been  bred  up.  He  found  also,  that  whenever  he  had 
succeeded  in  qualifying  a  man  for  performing  his  business  as  an  usher 
in  the  school,  he  had  qualified  him  for  situations  in  which  a  much 
higher  salary  might  be  obtained  with  far  less  pains.  These  men, 
therefore,  were  either  discontented  with  their  situation  because  they 
were  unfit  for  it,  or,  having  been  made  fit,  become  discontented  with 
an  appointment  which  was  then  below  their  deserts.  It  was,  how- 
ever, mainly  with  their  incapacity,  and  the  obstinacy  which  always 
accompanied  it,  that  Dr.  Bell  had  to  contend  at  first.  lie  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  imperfect  instruction  in 
every  part  of  the  school ;  but  more  particularly  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  younger  boys,  and  the  unreasonable  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  teaching  them  their  letters.  They  were  never  able  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  constant  aid  of  an  usher,  and,  with  that  aid,  mouths 
were  wasted  before  the  difficulties  of  the  alphabet  were  got  over. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  happening  in  a  morning  ride  to 
pass  by  a  Malabar  school,  he  observed  the  children  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand,  wliieh  had,  for  that 
purpose,  been  strewn  before  them,  lie  hastened  home,  repeating  to 
himself  as  he  went,  fjpvjxa,  **  I  have  discovered  it ;'"  and  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  the  usher  of  the  lowest  classes  to  teach  the  alphabet 
in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difi'erence  only  from  the  Malabar  mode, 
that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a  board.  These  orders  were  either  disre- 
garded, or  so  carelessly  executed,  Jis  if  they  were  thought  not  worth 
regarding ;  and  after  frequent  admonitions  and  repeated  trials  made 
without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeeding,  the  usher  at  last  de- 
clared it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in  that  way.  If  he  had 
acted  on  this  occasion  in  good  will,  and  with  merely  common  ability, 
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Dr.  Bell  migbt  neTew.  liave  cried,  "  I  have  discovered  it,"  a  second 
time.  But  lie  was  nopt  a  man  to  be  turned  from  bis  purpose  by  the 
obsUnacy  of  others,  n,vor  to  be  baffled  in  it  by  their  incapacity ;  baffled, 
however,  he  was  novw  sensible  that  he  must  be,  if  he  depended  for  the 
execution  of  his  p?tans  on  the  will  and  ability  of  those  over  whose 
minds  he  had  no  ojommand.  He  bethought  himself  of  employing  a 
boy,  on  whose  oft>edience,  disposition,  and  cleverness  he  could  rely, 
and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class.  The  lad^s  name  was 
John  Frisken  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier,  had  learned  his 
jetters  in  the  asylum,  and  was  then  about  eight  years  old.  Dr.  Bell 
laid  the  strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his  instructions; 
saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for  the  success  of  the  simple  and  easy 
method  which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  it. 
What  the  usher  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible,  this  lad  succeeded 
in  effecting  without  any  difficulty.  The  alphabet  was  now  as  much 
better  taught,  as  till  then  it  had  been  worse  than  any  other  part  of 
the  boys'  studies ;  and  Frisken,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  per- 
manent teacher  of  that  class. 

Though  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  whole  import- 
ance of  this  successful  experiment,  he  proceeded  in  the  course  into 
which  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  compelled.  What  Frisken  had  ac- 
complished with  the  alphabet  class,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  done 
with  those  next  in  order  by  boys  selected,  as  he  had  been,  for  their 
aptitude  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  boys  as 
assistant  teachers  to  some  of  the  lower  cla.sses,  giving,  however,  to 
Frisken,  the  charge  of  superintending  both  the  assistants  and  their 
classes,  because  of  his  experience  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
apprehended  and  executed  whatever  was  required  from  him.  This 
talent,  indeed,  the  lad  possessed  in  such  perfection,  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  hesitate  to  tlirow  upon  him  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  part 
of  the  school.  The  same  improvement  was  now  manifested  in  those 
classes  as  had  taken  place  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  This  he  attribu- 
ted to  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  his  little  friends,  as  he 
used  to  call  them,  performed  his  orders.  To  them  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation was  no  mean  reward,  and  a  look  of  displeasure  sufficient  pun- 
ishment. Even  in  this  stage  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing  more  was 
wanting  to  bring  the  school  into  such  a  state  as  he  had  always  pro- 
posed to  himself,  than  to  carry  through  the  whole  of  the  plan  upon 
which  he  was  now  proceeding.  And  this,  accordingly,  was  done. 
The  experiment  which,  from  necessity,  had  been  tried  at  first  with 
one  class,  was  systematically  extended  to  all  the  others  in  progres- 
sion; and,  what  is   most  important  with  scholastic  improvement^ 
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moral  improvement,  not  less,  in  consequence  of  the  system,  is  said  to 
Lave  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with  au- 
thority, not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their 
influence  at  all  times,  and  it  was  their  business  to  interpose  whenever 
their  interference  was  necessary  ;  such  interference  prevented  all  that 
tyranny  and  ill  usage  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected  with 
boarding  schools  arises;  and  all  that  mischief  in  which  some  boys  are 
engaged  by  a  mischievous  disposition,  more  by  mere  wantonness,  and 
a  still  greater  number  by  the  example  of  their  companions.  Thebojs 
were  thus  rendered  inoftensive  toward  others,  and  among  themselves; 
and  this  gentle  preventive  discipline  made  them,  in  its  sure  codm- 
quences,  contented  and  liappy.  A  boy  was  appointed  over  each  clan 
to  marshal  them  when  they  went  to  church  or  walked  out,  and  to  see 
that  they  duly  performed  the  operations  of  combing  and  washing 
themselves.  Ten  boys  were  appointed  daily  to  clean  the  school- 
rooms, and  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals.  Twice  a  week  during 
the  hot  season,  and  once  a  week  during  the  monsoon  season,  they 
were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  and  there  they  bathed  by 
classes.  As  to  any  purposes  of  instruction,  the  master  and  iishers 
were  now  virtually  superseded. 

The  precise  date  of  that  experiment  which  led  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  bov  teachers  can  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  that  these  teach- 
ers  had  been  introduced  in  1791,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  is 
certain.  In  private  letters,  written  to  his  friends  in  Europe,  Dr.  Bell 
relates  the  progress  of  his  improvements  step  by  step,  and  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  complete  success  of  his 
exertions  in  a  favorite  pursuit.  These  letters  show  also  how  soon  he 
became  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  system  which  he  was  develop- 
ing and  bringing  to  maturity.  The  seliool  was  opened  in  1780. 
During  the  next  two  years  the  groat  interest  which  he  took  in  what- 
ever concerned  it  appears  in  hi^  correspondence ;  but  nothing  is  said 
of  any  new  or  specitic  method  of  instruction.  This  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews,  dated  May  20,  1792,  in 
which  he  savs : — *'  In  the  course  of  two  vears  1  have  had  bovs  tauirht 
to  speak,  and  write,  and  spell  English,  and  to  advance  in  arithmetic 
Many  of  them  write  beautifully.  Uut  the  great  lesson  is,  in  op|>osi- 
tion  to  the  maxims  and  breedini;  of  the  country,  to  speak  truth,  and 
to  leave  otf  deceit.  The  conduct  of  the  school,  which  is  entirelv  iu 
my  own  hands,  is  particular.  Every  bt>y  is  either  a  master  or  a 
scholar,  and  generally  both.  He  U.'aches  one  boy,  while  another 
teaches  him.  The  success  has  been  rapid.  Native  mothers,  who, 
when  they  first   brought  their   tons,  went  through   the   ceremony 
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of  mourning  for  them,  ply  us  now  with  every  species  of  importunity 
to  have  their  younger  children  admitted.  A  temporary  provision  is 
made  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  living  officers  as  boarders ;  the 
institution  is  so  popular,  that  we  have  already  more  than  30  bo}^ 
white  and  blue,  of  this  description,  though  they  are  subjected  to  the 
very  same  treatment,  dress,  discipline,  and  diet,  as  the  poor  orphans. 
And  this  I  consider  as  the  best  commendation  of  the  asylum.*'  The 
more  his  method  was  brought  into  operation,  the  more  sensible  he 
now  became  of  its  importance.  ^  The  school,*'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Rudd,  ^  is  conducted  on  principles  which  it  has  cost  me  great 
trouble  to  establish,  and  to  inculcate  upon  the  schoolmaster  and  ush- 
ers. I  have  already  seen  its  happy  eflfects,  and  feel  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  what  has  seldom  been  done — reared  a  work 
in  some  respects  new,  and  differing  from  all  institutions  of  the  kind  I 
know  of — and  having  done  this  by  means  of  such  agents  as  are  always 
at  command.  The  progress  of  my  pupils  is  beyond  what  you  would 
believe  in  Europe.  I  have  bound  out  a  boy,  a  clerk  in  a  most  re- 
spectable department,  and  for  five  years  only,  who,  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  after  he  began  to  learn  his  A,  B,  C,  wrote,  read,  and 
ciphered  well.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  my  young- 
sters, of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old  ;  and  yet,  I  have  only  accom- 
plished three-fourths  of  the  task  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  with 
regard  to  this  school.  When  the  other  part  is  once  done,  I  shall 
think  J  have  finished  a  great  work,  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy  another 
climate/' 

About  this  period  circumstances  connected  with  the  economy  of 
the  institution,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  cause  of  much  un- 
easiness to  Dr.  Bell,  deprived  him  of  their  consequences  of  these 
directors,  and  brought  the  principle  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Madras  system  so  fully  into  action,  that  the  whole  business  of  instruc- 
tion was,  for  a  time,  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  boys  themselves. 
The  master  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
succeeded  pro  tempore  by  the  usher,  who  was  the  only  teacher  there 
at  that  time,  except  the  boys  themselves,  and  who  was  required  also 
to  take  charc^e  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  school.  In  an  official 
letter  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Bell  to  the  acting  secretary,  he  says, 
"Let  me  add,  that  having  had  the  charge  of  this  school  almost  six 
years,  from  its  infancy,  and  feeling  all  that  interest  in  its  welfare 
which  arises  from  my  situation,  from  the  years  I  have  spent,  and  the 
toil  I  have  bestowed  upon  this  favorite  object,  I  can  not  conceal  my 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  observing  that  since  the  late  dereliction  of  our 
masters,  the  school  has  improved  beyond  what  it  had  ever  b^C^x^ 
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done  in  the  same  period,  thus  verifying  to  me  more  and  more  what 
its  state  will  be  when  the  masters  and  ushers  enter  heartily  into  the 
interests  and  right  tuition  of  our  young  family.  A  new  teacher  from 
among  the  boys,  whom  I  had  trained  for  the  purpose,  had  been  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  more  the  boys  teach  themselves  and  one  another, 
the  greater  I  have  always  found  their  improvement ;  nor  has  their 
comfort  in  every  other  point  of  view  been  less  promoted."  The  letter 
then  proceeded  to  commend  certain  of  the  boys  for  the  ability  and 
alacrity  with  which  they  performed  their  part  as  teachers,  particularly 
Frisken,  who,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  teaching  all  the  younger 
classes,  upwards  of  fifty  boys,  amounting  to  a  third  of  tlie  whole 
school. 

Dr.  Bell,  having  resigned  his  charge  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras  to  his  successor  Mr.  Kerr,  sailed 
in  August,  1796,  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  February  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Before  ho  quitted  India  he  drew  up  a  compendium 
of  the  annual  reports  of  the  asylum,  with  a  summary  of  his  new  mode 
of  instruction  and  discipline.  This,  with  considerable  additions,  he 
published  in  England  toward  the  end  of  1797,  under  the  title  ^^  An 
JExperiment  in  Education^  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  at  Afadras^  sug^ 
getting  a  system  by  which  a  School  or  Family  may  teach  itself,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or  Parent.^'*  **  What  he  meant  by 
the  system,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  in  a  small  volume  published  in  1813, 
and  entitled  "  The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System 
of  Education^"*  "is  apparent  both  from  the  title  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  pamphlet — not  writing  in  sand,  nor  syllabic  reading,  nor  any 
of  the  improvements  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle  and  main  spring 
of  the  whole — the  new  mode  of  conductinj):  a  school  by  the  medium 
of  the  scholars  themselves.  Had  Dr.  Bell  done  no  more  than  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  this  system,  and  publish*  it  to  the  world,  he  would 
have  done  enough." 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Bell's  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to 
most  of  the  influential  persons  in  the  kingdom,  led  to  the  first  ailoj)- 
tion  of  his  system  in  England,  in  1798,  by  Samuel  Nichols,  miisler  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  the  oldest  IVotestant  parochial  school  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Nichols  received  the  tract,  March  lith,  179S,  and  only 
waited  the  consent  of  the  committee,  which  assembled  on  the  2nd 
of  April  following,  when  he  instantly  commenced  teaching  in  sand, 
classing,  and  other  methods  pointed  out  in  it ;  and  in  1811  and  1812, 
writing  to  a  trustee  of  the  school,  the  gentleman  who  had  originally 
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•f  D«Ua  Valla's  **7Y««clt  in  India." 
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presented  him  ^itb  a  copy  of  the  Madras  Report,  he  says,  '^  I  became 
an  admirer  of  Dr.  BelPs  plan  the  moment  you  honored  me  with  its 
perusal,  and  have  considered  it  ever  since  a  most  delightful  and  en- 
couraging method  of  instruction.  *  *  *  This  school  has  been 
literally  upon  the  Madras  system  fronJ  the  time  you  first  delivered 
Dr.  Bell's  book  into  my  hands  in  1^98." 

The  second  practical  experiment  of  the  system  was  in  1799,  in  the 
schools  at  Kendal,  by  Dr.  Briggs,  an  eminent  physician  and  mayor 
of  that  town.  In  these  schools  the  elder  girls  were  instructed  in  sew- 
ing, knitting,  spinning,  and  household  work,  and  the  boys  in  different 
trades,  and  the  scholastic  department  was  conducted  by  a  master 
aged  18,  and  an  usher  of  14,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  more 
intelligent  boys  as  monitors,  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the  task. 
The  experiment  of  giving  occasional  lessons  in  geography  was  also 
made  here ;  and  "  many  persons,**  observes  a  visitor,  "  may  doubt,  as 
I  did,  the  propriety  of  making  this  a  part  of  the  education  of  poor 
children ;  but  I  found  that  those  who  answered  best  at  this  examina- 
tion were  the  same  who  carried  off  the  prizes  of  industry,  and  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  information  and  pleasure  they  re- 
ceived in  this  instance,  they  transferred  a  spirit  and  energy  to  all 
their  occupations." 

In  1801,  Dr.  Bell  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Swanage,  a  vil- 
lage in  Dorsetshire,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  Purbeck  stone,  situate 
close  to  the  sea,  with  a  population  of  about  1400.  He  constantly 
attended  the  Sunday  school,  but  seems  at  first  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self with  going  from  class  to  class,  hearing  them  their  lessons,  and 
asking  them  questions  or  explaining  passages,  and  to  have  waited  till 
a  favorable  opportunity  occurred  for  introducing  his  own  system. 
This  he  effected  nearly  a  year  after,  in  1802,  when  he  divided  the 
school  into  two — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls — and  bestowed 
much  time  and  attention  on  their  organization,  although  he  still  pro- 
ceeded cautiously.  He  fii-st  appointed  monitors  to  some  of  tUe  classes, 
and  introduced  by  degrees  the  simpler  practices,  until  in  course 
of  time  he  had  estiiblished  the  system  as  far  as  he  then  found  it  prac- 
ticable, which,  however,  was  not  done  without  much  trouble.  He 
organized  also  a  school  of  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait, 
on  the  Madras  system,  arranging  the  scholars  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  work,  and  appointed  monitors  to  each  class. 
The  first  part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  instructing  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  <fec.,  and  the  remainder  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
school.  These  attempts  to  establish  that  manufacture  at  Swanage 
proved  eventually  so  successful,  that  it  is  said  that  from  4^000  U^ 
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5,000  bonnets  have  been  annually  sold,  and  plait  sufficient  for  firom 
8,000  to  10,00Q  more. 

In  1804,  whilst  thus  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  his  new  system 
at  Swan  age,  Dr.  Bell  rcceired  a  letter  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  expres* 
sive  of  his  desire  to  have  sonm  personal  communication  with  him  on 
.  the  subject  of  education.  Lancaster's  first  commencement  as  school- 
master had  been  at  his  father's  house  in  London,  in  1798,  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  Ilis  scholars  soon  amounted  to  eighty,  which 
number  for  several  years  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
parents'  ability  to  pay  the  weekly  sum  of  4  J.  for  each  child.  Of  this, 
his  first  establishment,  he  says  that  he  had  for  several  years  essayed 
to  introduce  into  it  a  better  system  of  tuition,  and  every  attempt  had 
(ailed.  Li  1801,  he  opened  a  large  free  school  in  the  Borough,  and 
he  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  "  Madnis  Be* 
port"  In  1802,  he  says: — *' Tuition  in  this  school  is  conducted 
solely  by  the  senior  boys  employed  as  teachers ;  the  roaster  treating 
them  with  peculiar  attention,  and  not  sparing  suitable  encouragement 
when  merited."  And  he  states  that,  owing  to  these  advantages,  he 
has  no  more  labor  with  250  children  than  he  had  formerly  with  80, 
and  can  do  them  superior  justice  in  tuition.  Hitherto  he  had  made 
no  reference  to  the  source  whence  his  improvements  were  derived; 
but  in  1803,  he  acknowledged  in  a  pamphlet  that  ho  had  adopted 
several  useful  hints  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Bell  in  1797,  add- 
ing, ^  I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  hit 
system  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan ;  if  I  had  known  it,  it 
would  have  saved  mc  much  trouble,  and  some  retrograde  movements. 
As  a  confirmation  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  1  have  succeeded 
with  one  nearly  similar  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  300  boys  * 
In  his  above  mentioned  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  1804,  he  writes: — "I 
was  formorly  assistant  at  two  schools,  one  a  boarding,  the  other  a  day 
scliool.  Of  course  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  defects  attend- 
ant on  the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of  schools.  I  began  a 
day  school  in  1798.  The  methods  I  pursued  soon  became  popular, 
and  people  sent  their  children  in  crowds.  This  plunged  me  into  a 
dilemma  ;  the  common  modes  of  tuition  did  not  apply  ;  and  in  poi- 
zling  myself  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  upon  a  plan  similar  to  thine; 
not,  however,  meeting  thy  book  till  1800."  It  may  be  observed, 
that  these  and  other  public  acknowledgments,  though  perhaiis  some- 
what  tardy,  are  sufficiently  explicit,  except  where  he  says  ^  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  till  somewhat 
advanced  in  his  own  ;*'  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  he  only  com- 
menced teaching  in  1798 ;  that  he  had  essayed,  during  tevtntl  jean^ 
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to  introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition  into  his  school,  and  failed ; 
and  that,  in  1800,  a  copy  of  the  Madras  report  fell  in  his  way. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  might  possibly  have  stumbled  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  BelFs  before  he  had  seen  the  Madras 
report,  this  can  not  affect  the  doctor^s  prior  claim  ;  for  his  system  was 
discovered  and  matured  at  Madras  between  1789  and  1796,  and  the 
report  of  it  published  in  London  in  1797,  the  year  before  Lancaster 
opened  a  school  of  any  kind. 

In  consequence  of  Dr.  Bell's  reply  to  the  letter  above  alluded  to, 
Lancaster  visited  him  at  the  end  of  1804,  and  it  is  related  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  Swanage,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  the  first  person  he 
met  if  Dr.  Bell  was  at  home,  saying,  "  He  would  go  to  Madras  to  see 
him/'  He  remained  there  several  days,  and  had  much  conversation 
with  the  doctor,  who,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  later,  says : 
**Mr.  L.  interrogated  me  also  about  my  mode  of  training  teachers, 
and  seemed  not  disposed  on  this  point  to  copy,  as  he  did  in  every 
other.  My  teachers  were  trained  as  every  other  boy  in  the  school 
was,  and  selected  according  to  their  abilities.  Every  child  in  the 
school  witnessed  every  proce^  in  the  mode  of  conducting  matters,  and 
understood  it  well.  But  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose  of  raising 
money  by  a  new  and  additional  subscription.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
burlesque  as  his  forming  his  teachers  by  lectures  on  the  passions.  Let 
his  teachers,  created  by  his  Promethean  fire  in  one  year,  enter  upon 
their  task — what  can  they  do,  or  what  would  my  little  teachers  have 
done,  without  a  man  of  age,  authority,  infiuence,  and  ascendency,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  keep  them  steady  to  their  purpose  ? 
It  is  by  attending  the  school,  seeing  what  is  going  on  there,  and  tak- 
ing a  share  in  the  office  of  tuition,  that  teachers  are  to  be  formed, 
and  not  by  lectures  and  abstract  instruction.  Even  in  the  plainest 
practical  points,  you  can  not  expect  to  be  understood  but  by  the  most 
minute  details."  In  another  letter  Dr.  B.  observes : — "  That,  though 
Mr.  L.  does  not  and  can  not  claim  the  palm  of  originality  for  his  sys- 
tem of  tuition,  yet  he  has  displayed  much  originality,  both  in  its  ap- 
plication and  his  individual  improvements,  and  much  contrivance  in 
adapting  it  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  youth  under  his 
charge.'*  Lancaster  undoubtedly  contributed  much  toward  bringing 
the  system  forward  into  general  notice  sooner  than  might  otherwise 
have  happened,  but  his  merit  chiefly  consisted  in  being  the  first  to 
exhibit  it  in  this  country  on  the  scale  for  which  it  was  fitted,  and 
where  alone  its  peculiar  powers  could  be  brought  into  full  action. 
His  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  deserved  high  praise,  and  this 
they  obtained.    He  seems,  however,  not  only  to  have  confounded  th^ 
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6,000  bonnets  have  been  annually  sold,  and  plait  sufficient  lor  from 
8,000  to  10,O0Q  more. 

Id  1804,  nbilst  tlius  engaged  in  tbe  introduction  of  liis  new  ^stem 
at  Swanngc,  Dr.  Ikll  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  expn*- 
sive  of  his  desire  to  have  sonre  peraonal  communication  with  him  oa 
.  the  suliject  of  education.  Lancaster's  first  commencement  as  school- 
master had  been  at  liid  father's  bouse  in  London, in  I79H,  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  llis  scholars  soon  amounted  to  eighlj-,  which 
number  for  several  years  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
parents'  ability  to  pay  tlie  weel^ly  sum  of  id.  for  eacli  child.  Of  tlua, 
bis  first  e&lublishuient,  he  ^itys  that  he  had  for  several  years  essayed 
to  introduce  into  it  a  better  s^'stcin  of  tuition,  and  cvi-ry  attempt  had 
foiled.  In  ItJOl,  he  o|>ened  a  large  free  school  in  the  Borough,  end 
he  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  tbe  '*  M.idras  Be- 
port,"  In  1802,  bo  says: — ''Tuition  in  this  school  is  conducted 
solely  by  tlie  senior  boys  employed  as  teachers  ;  tbe  master  treating 
them  with  |>eculiar  attention,  and  not  sparing  suitable  encouragement 
when  merited."  And  he  states  that,  owing  to  these  advimtages,  be 
has  no  more  labor  wiih  230  children  than  be  had  formerly  with  80^ 
and  can  do  them  superior  justice  in  tuition.  Hitbcrto  he  had  mad* 
no  reference  to  tbe  source  whence  his  improvements  were  derived; 
hut  in  1803,  he  acknowledged  in  a  pamphlet  that  ho  had  adoflld 
several  useful  hints  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Ik-li  iu  1 797,  i  " " 
ing,  "  I  mncb  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  0 
system  till  somcnliat  advauceJ  in  my  phin ;  if  I  bad  knowaj 
would  have  saved  mc  much  trouble,  and  some  retrogmde  a 
As  a  confirmation  of  tlie  gixtdneu  of  Dr.  liell's  plan,  I  liara  m 
with  one  ne.irlr  similar  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  i 
In  bis  above  menttunod  letter  to  Dr.  liell,  in  1804,  b 
was  formerly  assif^tant  at  two  seliooK  one  n  boarding,  tJ 
school.  Of  course  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  d 
ant  on  the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of  so 
day  school  in  179S.  The  niethods  I  pursued  ^ooi 
and  people  sent  tlu-ir  children  in  crowds.  Tiiis  p 
dilemma  ;  the  common  mo<]e.4  of  tuition  did  not  ■{ 
zliog  mvBclf  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  upon  a  { 
not,  however,  meeting  [hy  book  till  1800.'' 
that  these  and  oilier  public  acknowledgments,  tl 
what  tartly,  are  sufliciently  explicit,  eioe 
not  ac()uaintevl  with  tbe  beauty  of  Dr.  I 
ailvRHced  in  his  own  :"  whereas  it  has  b 
mcnced  teaching  in  1T08;  ibat  he  had  a 
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to  introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition  into  hb  Bcbool,  and  foiled ; 
and  that,  in  1800,  a  copy  of  ibo  Madras  report  fell  iji  bis  nay. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  might  possibly  have  stumbled  upon  a 
plan  similftr  to  that  of  Dr.  Bell's  before  he  had  seen  the  Madras 
report,  this  cau  not  affect  the  doctor's  prior  claim  ;  for  his  system  was 
discovered  and  nintured  at  Madras  between  1789  and  1790,  and  the  ' 
report  of  it  publislied  in  London  in  1797,  the  year  before  Lancaster 
opened  a  school  of  any  kind. 

In  conseijuonee  of  Dr.  Bell's  reply  to  the  letter  above  alluded  to, 
Lancaster  visited  him  at  the  end  of  1804,  and  il  is  related  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  Swjinage,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  the  first  person  be 
met  if  Dr.  Bell  was  at  home,  saying,  "  He  would  go  to  Mndras  to  see 
him."  He  remained  there  several  days,  and  had  much  conversation 
with  the  do<:tor,  who,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  later,  says : 
"Mr.  L.  interrogated  me  also  about  my  mode  of  training  teachers, 
and  seemed  not  disposed  on  this  point  to  copy,  ns  he  did  in  every 
other.  My  teachers  were  trained  as  every  other  boy  in  the  school 
Has,  and  selected  according  to  their  abilities.  Kvcry  child  in  the 
Khool  witnessed  every  process  in  the  mode  of  conducting  mutters,  and 
understood  it  well.  But  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose  of  raising 
money  by  a  ^^And  additional  subscrij'tion.  Ndiliiiig  wiis  ever  so 
lectures  on  the  pas-ions.     Let 
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principle  of  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves  with  the  minor  prae* 
tices,  but  to  have  conceived  that  it  was  to  his  fertility  of  invention  in 
these  matters  that  his  success  was  chiefly  owing.  He  had  so  overlaid 
the  system  with  minor  practices,  new  modes  of  punishment  (many  of 
them  whimsical  in  the  extreme,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  degra- 
ding character,)  orders  of  merit,  medals,  badges,  <kc.,  that  the  grand 
principle  was  hardly  to  be  discovered.  But  these  are  nothing  more 
than  "individual  inventions  or  contrivances,  which  may  be  multiplied 
and  diversified  at  pleasure,  and  even  set  aside,  without  essentially 
affecting  the  character  of  the  system,  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  them." 

Early  in  1805,  Dr.  Bell  published  a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet 
of  1797,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Madras  system,  with  addi- 
tions, and  shortly  afterwards,  being  in  London,  he  visited  Lancaster's 
school  in  the  Borough.  In  September  a  correspondence  commenced 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was 
owing,  that  he  was  eventually  induced  to  leave  his  retirement  at 
Swanage.  In  consequence  of  the  information  obtained  from  her,  he 
began  to  feel  anxious  to  assist  personally,  in  the  dissemination  of  his 
system,  and  to  remain  no  longer  a  mere  passive  spectator  of  what  was 
going  forward. 

In  1806,  he  received  an  application  from  the  trustees  of  a  charity 
school  in  Whitccliapel,  who  were  desirous  of  information,  to  assist 
them  in  introducing  his  system  into  that  parish,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  he  went  to  London,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school.  The  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  system  at 
Whitechapel  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Mr.  Davis,  of  Ley  ton- 
stone,  one  of  the  trustees,  that  he  determined,  with  some  assistance, 
to  found  and  endow  a  school  at  Gower's  Walk,  for  the  purjKwe 
of  showing  the  advantage  of  uniting  industry  with  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  education  given  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  also  of  affording 
Dr.  Bell  a  place  where  he  might  be  independently  supported  in  the 
practice  of  his  admirable  invention.  The  foundation  of  the  school 
was  laid  in  June,  1807,  and  the  whole  expense,  amounting  to  £5,000, 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  the  exception  of  £501  ;  and  he  also 
endowed  it  with  £2,000.  As  it  was  intended  to  bo  a  s<'hool  of  indus- 
try, shoemaking  was  first  tried,  which,  however,  ditl  not  succeed  well, 
^wing,  perhaps,  to  its  Ijeing  of  so  sedentary  a  nature.  Printing  was 
then  introduced,  the  master  having  been  engaged  previously  in  that 
business;  and  the  result  is  thus  spoken  of  in  1809  : — ''The  printing 
is  very  profitable  ;  but  what  is  more  important,  it  trains  up  the  bo}*8 
in  active  and  useful  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  all  the 
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Other  objects  of  the  institation,  by  being  a  great  instniment  of  disd- 
pUne.  The  boys  consider  the  work  as  highly  amusing,  as  well  at 
being  the  weans  of  obtaining  rewards;  and  therefore  a  boy  roust 
have  a  very  good  character  for  diligence,  attention,  and  proficiency 
in  school,  and  for  orderly  and  moral  conduct  out  of  school,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  be  on  the  list  of  workers."  The  introduction  of 
printing  after  some  time  proved  so  profitable,  that  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  were  defrayed  by  it,  as  well  as  a  fund  laid 
by  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other  trades  into  the  school. 
Various  other  schools  were  meantime  springing  up  under  the  Madras 
system. 

A  charity  school  was  commenced  at  Lambeth,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Sutton,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Bell,  who  in  May, 
1807,  obtained  a  license  to  be  absent  from  Swanage  for  two  years. 
The  archbishop  took  much  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  and 
about  this  time  accepted  from  Dr.  Bell  2,000  copies  of  his  "  Analysis 
of  his  JSxperiment  in  Education^''  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  his  clergy.  In  August,  1807,  he  was  engaged  in  modeling 
the  schools  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem. They  contained  at  this  time  1,000  children,  and  afterwards 
1,250 ;  and  being  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  crown,  and 
government  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Dr.  B. 
was  employing  his  services  under  the  highest  sanction  in  the  state,  as 
at  Lambeth  under  the  highest  in  the  church. 

While  the  Madras  system  was  progressing  in  and  near  London,  it 
was  also  adopted  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  introduced  at  Winchester 
through  the  Rev.  F.  Iremonger,  in  Shropshire  and  in  Staffordshire. 
The  first  application  to  Dr.  Bell  from  Ireland  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Edgeworth  in  October,  1806,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed 
one  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  probable  means  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  among  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  requested 
some  hints  on  the  subject.  He  wrote  at  great  length  in  reply,  but 
the  substance  of  bis  letter  is  contained  in  the  following  abridgment : 
"There  is  only  one  book  which  I  have  studied,  and  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  It  is  a  book  in  which  I  have  learned 
all  I  have  taught,  and  in  wliich  you  will  find  infinitely  more.  It  is 
open  to  all,  and  only  requires  time,  patience,  and  perseverance,  with 
a  dash  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  perusal.  In  reading  this  book, 
my  way  is  to  submit  every  hint  which  it  suggests  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. I  was  lately  occupied  in  new  modeling  the  charity  schools 
of  Whitechapel  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  Madras  Asylum.    V^«<^ 
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I  entered  the  school,  I  said  before  all  present,  that  at  the  same  Ume 
I  was  going  to  assist  the  scholars  in  educating  themselves,  I  was  ako 
to  seek  instruction  at  their  hands.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  oc- 
casion to  mark  two  boys,  who  fell  upon  improvements  of  my  prac- 
tices in  the  asylum.  It  is  thus,  if  I  were  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  my  own  inclination  in  the  superintendence  of  a  large  seminary,  I 
would  seek  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  my  plan  with  subsidiary  practices. 
Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  if  wo  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  must  become  as  little  children.  It  is  thus  that  among  chil- 
dren, and  from  tbem,  and  by  becoming  as  one  of  them,  we  are  to  learn 
those  simple  doctrines  of  nature  and  truth,  innate  in  them,  or  which 
readily  occur  to  their  miuds,  as  yet  unbiased  by  authority,  prejudice, 
or  custom.  It  is  in  this  school  of  nature  and  truth,  pointed  out  by 
the  Son  of  God,  himself  God,  that  I  seek  for  knowledge.  It  is  among 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  school,  not  among  their  masters,  some- 
times as  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and  perverse,  as  their  scholars  are  ingen- 
uous, ingenious,  and  teachable.  It  is  in  this  book,  I  have  said,  that 
I  have  acquired  what  I  know ;  and  it  is  in  this  book  I  have  reeoin- 
mended  you  to  study — a  school  fall  of  children^ 

Dr.  Bell  commenced  his  labors  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1808. 
Tljis  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  was  the 
primary  step  to  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hos- 
pital, to  which,  upon  his  resigning  Swanage,  he  was  collated  in  May, 
1809.  The  progress  of  his  system,  though  at  first  slow  and  gradual, 
had  now  rapidly  quickened,  and  numberless  coadjutors  and  advocates 
were  continually  springing  up.  Still  something  was  wanting  to  ren- 
der its  ditfusiou  universal.  Individual  exertion  "could  not  accomplish 
tliis ;  and  its  most  active  supporters  were  becoming  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  union.  Applications  for  schoolmasters  were  made  almost 
daily ;  and  though  Swanage  had  supplied  some,  and  the  various  in- 
stitutions into  which  the  system  had  been  introduced,  were  sending 
out  others,  still  the  supply  was  far  from  adequate  to  the  demand. 
This  Dr.  Bell  liad  foreseen,  and  in  all  his  publications  had  more  or 
less  alluded  to.  So  early  as  1805  he  recommended  that  a  board 
of  education,  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  board  of  agriculture,  should 
be  established.  In  1808  he  published  a  "  Sketch  of  a  National  /«- 
stituiion  for  Training  up  the  Children  of  the  Poor  in  Moral  and 
Reliyious  Principles^  and  in  Habits  of  Useful  Indu4try  /'  wherein 
he  enters  at  great  length  into  the  object  and  nature  of  such  an  insti* 
tution.  In  the  same  year  he  drew  up,  when  at  Durham,  a  plan  of  an 
institution  for  training  masters,  upon  which,  in  fact,  the  ^BarringtoB 
School'*  was  established.     A  train  had  thus,  in  some  measurei 
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laid  for  the  National  Society ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before  these 
plans  were  realized. 

In  September,  181 1,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  to  form  "  A  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor,  according  to  the  System  invented  by  Dr.  Bell, 
and  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Parochial  Clergy."  About  the 
same  time  a  like  society  was  founded  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  who  had  visited  the  Whitechapel 
schools,  and  sent  for  a  boy  from  thence  to  organize  a  new  school  near 
his  own  residence.  Another  diocesan  society  was  constituted  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  Hampshire.  An  able  sermon,  preached  at 
St  Raul's,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough,) at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  children  educated  in  and 
about  London  and  Westminster,  and  published  with  an  appendix, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, was  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  many  to  the  subject 
of  national  education.  In  this  discourse,  Dr.  Marsh  showed  that  the 
reformers  of  the  English  church  had  themselves  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  religious  education,  to  be  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  parochial  clergy;  that  the  plan  of  conducting  a 
Church  of  England  education  is  very  clearly  prescribed,  and  pre- 
scribed also  by  authority ;  that  the  liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  authority, 
is  confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  the  repository  of  the  relig- 
ion by  law  established ;  that  the  religion  by  law  established  must 
always  be  considered  as  the  national  religion ;  that  in  every  country 
the  national  education  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  since  a  violation  of  this  rule  would  involve  not  only  an 
absurdity,  but  a  principle  of  self-destruction,  and  would  counteract  by 
authority  what  it  enjoins  by  authority ;  and  that  no  education  in  this 
country  can  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  national  where  the  lit- 
urgy is  discarded,  or  where  the  children  attend  not  the  services  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  noticed  Mr.  Lancaster's  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and  then,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Lancaster's  organized  plans  to  educate  the  whole  body  of  the 
common  people,  without  any  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  nation,  (the 
danger  of  which  had  been  already  pointed  out  in  several  publications 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,)  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  effect  of  education 
can  not  be  neutral — that  it  is  hostility  to  the  Church  to  deprive  our 
children  of  that  early  attachment  to  it  which  an  education  in  the 
Church  can  not  fail  to  inspire ;  and  that,  if  educated  in  unfixed  prin- 
dples  of  religion,  they  will  probably  not  choose  any,  or  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  by  accident  they  choose  the  right  one.    He  spok^  o^  Ooft  ^\V 
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ferent  institutions  into  which  the  system  had  been  introduced  by  I>r. 
Bell,  and  asked  why  the  Church  should  adopt  this  mode  of  educaiioD 
in  a  dissenting  form,  when  offered  to  them  in  an  orthodox  one  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  recommending  a  union  of  churchmen  with  church- 
men for  mutual  defence,  and  to  retain  the  strength  of  the  eatabliah- 
ment  in  its  own  channel  for  its  own  preservation. 

The  publication  of  this  sermon,  together  with  a  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Radstock,  in  the  '*  Morning  Post^^''  caused  Mr.  Lancaster  to 
address  a  series  of  letters  to  "  the  British  Public,"  in  which  he  claimed 
to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  discovering  the  new  system.  Dr.  Marsh 
and  others  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  followed,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  now,  and  had  been  previously  noticed  by  several  Reviews — 
by  the  '' Edinburgh^'  for  Xov.  1810,  against  Dr.  Bell ;  by  the  ''Brit- 
ish  Review^''  in  March,  1811;  and  by  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  "  Quarterly" 
for  Oct  1811;  which  article  he  much  enlarged  and  published  in 
1812,  under  the  title  of  "  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the^New  Sy9' 
tern  of  Education!'''  While  this  controversy  was  going  on,  a  "  School- 
master's Society ''  was  in  progress  of  formation,  to  be  composed  only 
of  schoolmasters  who  taught  on  the  Madras  system,  and  was  chiefly 
intended  as  a  sort  of  benefit  club  for  the  support  of  the  members 
when  sick  or  superannuated,  and  for  the  relief  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

Meantime,  those  friends  of  tlie  cause  who  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  "  National  Institution  "  had  not  relaxed  their  efforts.     On 
the  27th  of  July,  1811,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  prospectus  for 
a  new  society  was  agreed  to,  which  it  was  resolved  should  be  called 
the  Metropolitan  Society,  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  according  to  the  System  in- 
vented and  practiced  by  Dr.  Bell.     Objections  to  this  resolution  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  made,  especially  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  recom- 
mended the  establishment,  not  of  a  metropolitan,  but  of  a  national 
society  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  was  proposed  at  a  general 
meeting  on  the  16th  of  October,  that  the  title  should  be  "The  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout  England 
and  Wales  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.'*     The  special 
Committee  appointed  by  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  framing  res- 
olutions, determined  on  the  following  (among  other  resolutions  which 
were  all  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held  shortly  afterwards  at 
Bow  Church) : — "That  the  title  of  the  society  now  constituted  be — 
The  National  Society  for  promoting,  <kc ;  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
society  shall  be  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  learaiiig, 
works  of  industry,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religioD,  accord- 
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iDg  to  the  Established  Church.*^  The  committee  having  been  formedi 
and  other  preliminaries  settled,  the  next  thing  was  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school.  It  was  now  arranged  that  a  spacious  building  in 
Baldwin^s  Garden's,  Gra/s  Inn  Lane,  should  be  taken,  to  be  formed 
into  two  school-rooms,  for  600  boys,  and  400  girls,  with  a  good 
dwelling  house  attached.  Until  such  central  school  could  be  pron< 
ded,  the  sub-committee  considered  it  desirable,  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  training  masters,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  several  schools  of  Lambeth, 
Mary-le-bone,  and  Gower*s  Walk,  Whitechapel ;  and  at  a  committee 
meeting,  with  the  archbishop  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  respecting  these  schools  be  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Bell,  and  that  this  society,  wishing  at  all  times  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  important  services,  at  present  request  them  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  that  recommendation.  Subsequently  at 
a  general  meeting  on  the  22nd  January,  it  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Bell 
be  requested  to  act,  under  the  direction  of  this  society,  as  superin- 
tendent in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  central  and  other  schools, 
with  power  to  engage  adequate  persons  as  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  to  retain,  suspend,  or  dismiss  them  ;  and  that  he  be  empowered 
to  engage  persons  to  be  trained  as  masters  and  mistresses.  In  June, 
1813,  Dr.  Bell  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
general  committee,  whereby  a  permanent  appointment  in  that  body 
was  given  liim,  and  a  position  different  from  that  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it;  and  this  distinction  he  enjoyed  during  his  life. 

The  central  school  of  the  National  Society  engaged  the  almost  con- 
tinual attention  of  Dr.  Bell,  whether  absent  or  present,  from  its  foun- 
dation until  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1832.  The  records  of  the 
National  Society  show  how  well  the  school  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Johnson,  answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  it.  In  the  second  report  it  is  said,  that  the  school  was  opened 
June  15,  1812,  consisting  then  of  100  boys,  that  other  admissions 
took  place  gradually,  making  the  whole  amount  710  boys,  and  283 
girls,  by  Oct.  9,  1812,  independently  of  the  100  boys  brought  from 
the  school  in  Ilolborn.  It  is  further  stated,  that,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  master  jointly  with  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  progress  in 
learning  has  been  rapid  and  accurate,  and  that  every  distinguishing 
character  of  the  system  had  been  fully  exemplified ;  such  as  the  hap- 
piness and  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  the  delight  they  6nd  in  their 
learning,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  each  other — productive,  taken 
leather,  both  of  solid  improvement  and  good  dispositions ;  that  in 
their  reading,  the  mode  of  teaching  has  been  found  qv^u  \.o  ^xt^^V 
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moral  improvement,  not  less,  in  consequence  of  the  system,  is  said  to 
have  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with  au- 
thority, not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their 
influence  at  all  times,  and  it  was  their  business  to  interpose  whenever 
their  interference  was  necessary ;  such  interference  prevented  all  that 
tyranny  and  ill  usage  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected  with 
boarding  schools  arises ;  and  all  that  mischief  in  which  some  boys  are 
engaged  by  a  mischievous  disposition,  more  by  mere  wantonness,  and 
a  still  greater  number  by  the  example  of  their  companions.  The  boys 
were  thus  rendered  inofiensive  toward  others,  and  among  themselves; 
and  this  gentle  preventive  discipline  made  them,  in  its  sure  conse- 
quences, contented  and  happy.  A  boy  was  appointed  over  each  class 
to  marshal  them  when  they  went  to  church  or  walked  out,  and  to  see 
that  they  duly  performed  the  operations  of  combing  and  washingr 
themselves.  Ten  boys  were  appointed  daily  to  clean  the  school- 
rooms, and  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals.  Twice  a  week  during 
the  hot  season,  and  once  a  week  during  the  monsoon  season,  they 
were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  and  there  they  bathed  by 
classes.  As  to  any  purpases  of  instruction,  the  master  and  ushers 
were  now  virtually  superseded. 

The  precise  date  of  that  experiment  which  led  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  boy  teachers  can  not  be  ascertained ;  but  that  these  teach- 
ei*s  had  been  introduced  in  1791,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  is 
certain.  In  private  letters,  written  to  his  friends  in  Europe,  Dr.  Bell 
relates  the  progress  of  his  improvements  step  by  step,  and  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  complete  success  of  his 
exertions  in  a  favorite  pursuit.  These  letters  show  also  how  soon  he 
b<*caine  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  system  which  he  was  develop- 
ing and  bringing  to  maturity.  The  school  was  opened  in  1789. 
During  the  next  two  years  the  great  interest  which  he  took  in  what- 
ever concerned  it  appears  in  liis  correspondence ;  but  nothing  is  said 
of  any  new  or  specific  method  of  instruction.  This  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews,  dated  May  26,  1792,  in 
which  he  savs : — "  In  the  course  of  two  vears  I  have  had  bovs  Uuirht 
to  speak,  and  write,  and  spell  English,  and  to  advance  in  arithmetic 
Many  of  them  write  beautifully.  lUit  the  great  lesson  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  maxims  and  breeding  of  the  countr}',  to  speak  truth,  and 
to  leave  oflf  deceit.  The  conduct  of  the  school,  which  is  entirtlv  in 
my  own  hands,  is  particular.  Every  boy  is  either  a  master  or  a 
scholar,  and  generally  both.  He  teaches  one  boy,  while  another 
teaches  him.  The  success  has  been  rapid.  Native  mothers,  who, 
when   they  first   brought  their  sons,  went  through   the   ceremony 
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of  moaraing  for  them,  ply  us  now  with  every  species  of  importunity 
to  have  their  younger  children  admitted.  A  temporary  provision  is 
made  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  living  officers  as  boarders ;  the 
institution  is  so  popular,  that  we  have  already  more  than  30  bo}^ 
white  and  blue,  of  this  description,  though  they  are  subjected  to  the 
very  same  treatment,  dress,  discipline,  and  diet,  as  the  poor  orphans. 
And  this  I  consider  as  the  best  commendation  of  the  asylum."  The 
more  his  method  was  brought  into  operation,  the  more  sensible  he 
now  became  of  its  importance.  "  The  school,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Rudd,  ^  is  conducted  on  principles  which  it  has  cost  me  great 
trouble  to  establish,  and  to  inculcate  upon  the  schoolmaster  and  ush- 
ers. I  have  already  seen  its  happy  effects,  and  feci  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  what  has  seldom  been  done — reared  a  work 
in  some  respects  new,  and  differing  from  all  institutions  of  the  kind  I 
know  of — and  having  done  this  by  means  of  such  agents  as  are  always 
at  command.  The  progress  of  my  pupils  is  beyond  what  you  would 
believe  in  Europe.  I  have  bound  out  a  boy,  a  clerk  in  a  most  re- 
spectable department,  and  for  five  years  only,  who,  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  after  he  began  to  loam  his  A,  B,  C,  wrote,  read,  and 
ciphered  well.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  my  young- 
sters, of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old  ;  and  yet,  I  have  only  accom- 
plished three-fourths  of  the  task  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  with 
regard  to  this  school.  When  the  other  part  is  once  done,  I  shall 
think  J  have  finished  a  great  work,  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy  another 
cHmate.'* 

About  this  period  circumstances  connected  with  the  economy  of 
the  institution,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  cause  of  much  un- 
easiness to  Dr.  Bell,  deprived  him  of  their  consequences  of  these 
directors,  and  brought  the  principle  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Madras  system  so  fully  into  action,  that  the  whole  business  of  instruc- 
tion was,  for  a  time,  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  boys  themselves. 
The  master  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  acceptod,  and  he  was 
succeeded  pro  tempore  by  the  usher,  who  was  the  only  teacher  there 
at  that  time,  except  the  boys  themselves,  and  who  was  required  also 
to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  school.  In  an  official 
letter  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Bell  to  the  acting  secretary,  he  says, 
"Let  me  add,  that  having  had  the  charge  of  this  school  almost  six 
years,  from  its  infancy,  and  feeling  all  that  interest  in  its  welfare 
which  arises  from  my  situation,  from  the  years  I  have  spent,  and  the 
toil  I  have  bestowed  upon  this  favorite  object,  I  can  not  conceal  my 
joy  and  satisfiiction  in  observing  that  since  the  late  dereliction  of  our 
masters,  the  school  has  improved  bevond  what  it  had  ever  b^Cot^ 
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done  in  the  same  period,  thus  verifjing  to  me  more  and  more  what 
its  state  will  be  when  the  masters  and  ushers  enter  heartily  into  the 
interests  and  right  tuition  of  our  young  family.  A  new  teacher  from 
among  the  boys,  whom  I  had  trained  for  the  purpose,  had  been  in- 
troduced; and  the  more  the  boys  teach  themselves  and  one  another, 
the  greater  I  have  always  found  their  improvement;  nor  has  thdr 
comfort  in  every  other  point  of  view  been  less  promoted."  The  letter 
then  proceeded  to  commend  certain  of  the  boys  for  the  ability  and 
alacrity  with  which  they  performed  their  part  as  teachers,  particularly 
Frisken,  who,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  teaching  all  the  younger 
classes,  upwards  of  fifty  boys,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
school. 

Dr.  Bell,  having  resigned  his  charge  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras  to  his  successor  Mr.  Kerr,  sailed 
in  August,  1796,  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  February  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Before  he  quitted  India  he  drew  up  a  compendium 
of  the  annual  reports  of  the  asylum,  with  a  summary  of  his  new  mode 
of  instruction  and  discipline.  This,  with  considerable  additions,  he 
published  in  England  toward  the  end  of  1797,  under  the  title  **-.4» 
Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  sug- 
gesting a  system  by  which  a  School  or  Family  m^y  teach  itself,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or  Parent,''^  **  What  he  meant  by 
the  system,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  in  a  small  volume  published  in  1812, 
and  entitled  "  The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System 
of  Education^  "  is  apparent  both  from  the  title  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  pamphlet — not  writing  in  sand,  nor  syllabic  reading,  nor  any 
of  the  improvements  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle  and  main  spring 
of  the  whole — the  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school  by  the  medium 
of  the  scholars  themselves.  Had  T)t.  Bell  done  no  more  tlian  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  this  system,  and  publish*  it  to  the  world,  he  would 
have  done  enough." 

The  publiciUion  of  Dr.  BelFs  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to 
most  of  the  influential  persons  in  the  kingdom,  led  to  the  first  adop- 
tion of  his  system  in  England,  in  1798,  by  Samuel  Nichols,  master  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  the  oldest  Protestant  parochial  sc1uk)1  in  Lon* 
don.  Mr.  Nichols  received  the  tract,  March  12th,  1798,  and  only 
waited  the  consent  of  the  committee,  which  assembled  on  the  2nd 
of  April  following,  when  he  instantly  commenced  teaching  in  sand, 
classing,  and  other  methods  pointed  out  in  it ;  and  in  1811  and  1812, 
writing  to  a  trustee  of  the  school,  the  gentleman  who  had  originally 

*  An  account  of  just  thit  tystcm  appeared  in  the  EugU«h  Ungiiaffe  in  16G6,  in  a  trantlfttion 
of  DelU  Valla'a  ^TraveU  in  India," 
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presented  bim  with  a  copy  of  the  Madras  Report,  he  says,  **I  became 
an  admirer  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan  the  moment  you  honored  me  with  Hs 
perusal,  and  have  considered  it  ever  since  a  most  delightful  and  en- 
couraging method  of  instruction.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  school  has  been 
literally  upon  the  Madras  system  front  the  time  you  first  delivered 
Dr.  Bell's  book  into  my  hands  in  1^8." 

The  second  practical  experiment  of  the  system  was  in  1799,  in  the 
schools  at  Kendal,  by  Dr.  Briggs,  an  eminent  physician  and  mayor 
of  that  town.  In  these  schools  the  elder  girls  were  instructed  in  sew- 
ing, knitting,  spinning,  and  household  work,  and  the  boys  in  different 
trades,  and  the  scholastic  department  wbr  conducted  by  a  master 
aged  18,  and  an  usher  of  14,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  more 
intelligent  boys  as  monitors,  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the  task. 
The  experiment  of  giving  occasional  lessons  in  geography  was  also 
made  here ;  and  "  many  persons,"  observes  a  visitor,  "  may  doubt,  ais 
I  did,  the  propriety  of  making  this  a  part  of  the  education  of  poor 
children ;  but  I  found  that  those  who  answered  best  at  this  examina- 
tion were  the  same  who  carried  off  the  prizes  of  industry,  and  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  information  and  pleasure  they  re- 
ceived in  this  instance,  they  transferred  a  spirit  and  energy  to  all 
their  occupations." 

In  1801,  Dr.  Bell  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Swanage,  a  ul- 
lage in  Dorsetshire,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  Purbeck  stone,  sitaate 
close  to  the  sea,  with  a  population  of  about  1400.  He  constantly 
attended  the  Sunday  school,  but  seems  at  first  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self with  going  from  class  to  class,  hearing  them  their  lessons,  and 
asking  them  questions  or  explaining  passages,  and  to  have  waited  till 
a  favorable  Of)portunity  occurred  for  introducing  his  own  system. 
This  he  effected  nearly  a  year  after,  in  1802,  when  he  divided  the 
school  into  two — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls — and  bestowed 
much  time  and  attention  on  their  organization,  although  he  still  pro- 
ceeded cautiously.  lie  fii-st  appointed  monitors  to  some  of  tUe  classes, 
and  introduced  by  degrees  the  simpler  practices,  until  in  course 
of  time  he  had  esUiblished  the  system  as  far  as  he  then  found  it  prac- 
ticable, which,  however,  was  not  done  without  much  trouble.  He 
organized  also  a  school  of  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait, 
on  the  Madras  system,  arranging  the  scholars  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  work,  and  appointed  monitors  to  each  class. 
The  first  part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  instructing  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  <fec.,  and  the  remainder  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
school.  These  attempts  to  establish  that  manufacture  at  Swanage 
proved  eventually  so  successful,  that  it  is  said  that  from  4^QV)^  V^ 
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5,000  bonnets  have  been  annually  sold,  and  plait  sufficient  for  from 
8,000  to  10,000  more. 

In  1804,  whilst  thus  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  his  new  system 
at  Swanage,  Dr.  Bell  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  expres- 
sive of  his  desire  to  have  sonw  personal  communication  with  him  on 
tlie  subject  of  education.  Lancaster's  first  commencement  as  school- 
master had  been  at  his  father's  house  in  London,  in  1798,  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  Ilis  scholars  soon  amounted  to  eighty,  which 
number  for  several  years  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
parents'  ability  to  pay  the  weekly  sum  of  Ad.  for  each  child.  Of  this, 
his  first  establishment,  he  says  that  he  had  for  several  years  essayed 
to  introduce  into  it  a  better  system  of  tuition,  and  every  attempt  had 
failed.  In  1801,  he  opened  a  large  free  school  in  the  Borough,  and 
he  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  "  Madras  Re- 
port."  In  1802,  he  says: — *' Tuition  in  this  school  is  conducted 
solely  by  the  senior  boys  employed  as  teachers ;  the  master  treating 
them  with  peculiar  attention,  and  not  sparing  suitable  encouragement 
when  merited."  And  he  states  that,  owing  to  these  advantages,  he 
has  no  more  labor  with  250  children  than  he  had  formerly  with  80, 
and  can  do  them  superior  justice  in  tuition.  Hitherto  he  had  made 
no  reference  to  the  source  whence  his  improvements  were  derived; 
but  in  1803,  he  acknowledged  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  had  adopted 
several  useful  hints  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Bell  in  1797,  add- 
ing, "  I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  his 
system  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan ;  if  I  had  known  it,  it 
would  have  saved  me  much  trouble,  and  some  retrograde  movements. 
As  a  confirmation  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  1  have  succeeded 
with  one  nearly  similar  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  300  boys." 
In  his  above  mentioned  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  1804,  he  writes: — "I 
was  formerly  assistant  at  two  schools,  one  a  boarding,  the  other  a  day 
school.  Of  course  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  defects  attend- 
ant on  the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of  schools.  I  began  a 
day  school  in  1798.  The  methods  I  pursued  soon  became  popular, 
and  people  sent  their  children  in  crowds.  This  plunged  me  into  a 
dilemma  ;  the  common  modes  of  tuition  did  not  aj)ply  ;  and  in  puz- 
zHng  myself  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  upon  a  plan  similar  to  thine; 
not,  however,  meeting  thy  book  till  1800."  It  may  be  observed, 
that  these  and  other  public  acknowledgments,  though  perhaps  some- 
what tardy,  are  sufficiently  explicit,  except  where  he  says  "he  wa» 
not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  till  somewhat 
advanced  in  his  own  :''  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  he  only  com- 
menced teaching  in  1798 ;  that  he  had  essayed,  during  several  yearSy 
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to  introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition  into  his  school,  and  failed ; 
and  that,  in  1800,  a  copy  of  the  Madras  report  fell  in  his  way. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  might  possibly  have  stumbled  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Bell's  before  he  had  seen  the  Madras 
report,  this  can  not  affect  the  doctor's  prior  claim  ;  for  his  system  was 
discovered  and  matured  at  Madras  between  1789  and  1796,  and  the 
report  of  it  published  in  London  in  1797,  the  year  before  Lancaster 
opened  a  school  of  any  kind. 

In  consequence  of  Dr.  Bell's  reply  to  the  letter  above  alluded  to, 
Lancaster  visited  him  at  the  end  of  1804,  and  it  is  related  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  Swanage,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  the  first  person  he 
met  if  Dr.  Bell  was  at  home,  saying,  "  He  would  go  to  Madras  to  see 
him."  He  remained  there  several  days,  and  had  much  conversation 
with  the  do<;tor,  who,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  later,  says : 
**Mr.  L.  interrogated  me  also  about  my  mode  of  training  teachers, 
and  seemed  not  disposed  on  this  point  to  copy,  as  he  did  in  every 
otlier.  My  teachers  were  trained  as  every  other  boy  in  the  school 
was,  and  selected  according  to  their  abilities.  Every  child  in  the 
school  witnessed  every  process  in  the  mode  of  conducting  matters,  and 
understood  it  well.  But  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose  of  raising 
money  by  a  new  and  additional  subscription.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
burlesque  as  his  forming  his  teachers  by  lectures  on  the  passions.  Let 
his  teachers,  created  by  his  Promethean  fire  in  one  year,  enter  upon 
their  task — what  can  they  do,  or  what  would  my  little  teachers  have 
done,  without  a  man  of  age,  authority,  infiuence,  and  ascendency,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  keep  them  steady  to  their  purpose  ? 
It  is  by  attending  the  school,  seeing  what  is  going  on  there,  and  tak- 
ing a  share  in  the  office  of  tuition,  that  teachers  are  to  be  formed, 
and  not  by  lectures  and  abstract  instruction.  Even  in  the  plainest 
practical  points,  you  can  not  expect  to  be  understood  but  by  the  most 
minute  details."  In  another  letter  Dr.  B.  observes : — "  That,  though 
Mr.  L.  does  not  and  can  not  claim  the  palm  of  originality  for  his  sys- 
tem of  tuition,  yet  he  has  displayed  much  originality,  both  in  its  ap- 
plication and  his  individual  improvements,  and  much  contrivance  in 
adapting  it  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  youth  under  his 
charge."  Lancaster  undoubtedly  contributed  much  toward  bringing 
the  system  forward  into  general  notice  sooner  than  might  otherwise 
have  happened,  but  his  merit  chiefly  consisted  in  being  the  first  to 
exhibit  it  in  this  country  on  the  scale  for  which  it  was  fitted,  and 
where  alone  its  peculiar  powers  could  be  brought  into  full  action. 
His  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  deserved  high  praise,  and  this 
they  obtained.    He  seems,  however,  not  only  to  have  coufo^iid^^xXi^ 
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principle  of  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves  with  the  minor  prac- 
tices, but  to  have  conceived  that  it  was  to  his  fertility  of  invention  in 
these  matters  that  his  success  was  chiefly  owing.  He  had  so  overlaid 
the  system  with  minor  practices,  new  modes  of  punishment  (many  of 
them  whimsical  in  the  extreme,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  degra- 
ding character,)  orders  of  merit,  medals,  badges,  <kc.,  that  the  grand 
principle  was  hardly  to  be  discovered.  But  these  are  nothing  more 
than  "individual  inventions  or  contrivances,  which  may  be  multiplied 
and  diversified  at  pleasure,  and  even  set  aside,  without  essentially 
affecting  the  character  of  the  system,  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  them." 

Early  in  1805,  Dr.  B<?11  published  a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet 
of  1797,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Madras  system,  with  addi- 
tions, and  shortly  afterwards,  being  in  London,  he  visited  Lancaster's 
school  in  the  Borough.  In  September  a  correspondence  commenced 
between  hira  and  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was 
owing,  that  he  was  eventually  induced  to  leave  his  retirement  at 
Swanage.  In  consequence  of  the  information  obtained  from  her,  he 
began  to  feel  anxious  to  assist  personally,  in  the  dissemination  of  his 
system,  and  to  remain  no  longer  a  mere  passive  spectator  of  what  was 
going  forward. 

In  1806,  he  received  an  application  from  the  trustees  of  a  charity 
school  in  Whitechapel,  who  were  desirous  of  information,  to  assist 
them  in  introducing  his  system  into  that  parish,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  he  went  to  London,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school.  The  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  system  at 
Whitechapel  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Mr.  Davis,  of  Leyton- 
stone,  one  of  the  trustees,  that  he  determined,  with  some  assistance, 
to  found  and  endow  a  school  at  Gower's  Walk,  for  the  purj>ose 
of  showing  the  advantage  of  uniting  industry  with  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  education  given  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  also  of  affording 
Dr.  Bell  a  place  where  he  might  be  independently  supported  in  the 
practice  of  his  admirable  invention.  The  foundation  of  the  school 
was  laid  in  June,  1807,  and  the  whole  expense,  amounting  to  £5,000, 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  the  exception  of  £oGl  ;  and  he  also 
endowed  it  with  £2,000.  As  it  was  intended  to  be  a  school  of  indus- 
try, shofmaking  was  first  tried,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed  well, 
nwing,  perhaps,  to  its  being  of  so  sedentary  a  nature.  Printing  was 
then  introduced,  the  master  having  been  engaged  previously  in  that 
business;  and  the  result  is  thus  spoken  of  in  1809  : — '*  The  printing 
is  very  profitable  ;  but  what  is  more  important,  it  trains  up  the  boys 
in  active  and  useful  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  all  the 
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Other  objects  of  the  institution,  by  being  a  great  instmment  of  disoi- 
pHne.  The  boys  consider  the  work  as  highly  amusing,  as  well  as 
being  the  means  of  obtaining  rewards;  and  therefore  a  boy  roust 
have  a  very  good  character  for  diligence,  attention,  and  proficiency 
in  school,  and  for  orderly  and  moral  conduct  oti^  of  school,  before 
be  is  allowed  to  be  on  the  list  of  workers.'^  The  introduction  of 
printing  after  some  time  proved  so  profitable,  that  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  were  defrayed  by  it,  as  well  as  a  fund  laid 
by  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other  trades  into  the  school. 
Various  other  schools  were  meantime  springing  up  under  the  Madras 
system. 

A  charity  school  was  commenced  at  Lambeth,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Sutton,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Bell,  who  in  May, 
1807,  obtained  a  license  to  be  absent  from  Swanage  for  two  years. 
The  archbishop  took  much  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  and 
about  this  time  accepted  from  Dr.  Bell  2,000  copies  of  his  "  Analysis 
of  his  Experiment  in  Education^^  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  his  clergy.  In  August,  1807,  he  was  engaged  in  modeling 
the  schools  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem. They  contained  at  this  time  1,000  children,  and  afterwards 
1,250 ;  and  being  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  crown,  and 
government  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Dr.  B. 
was  employing  his  services  under  the  highest  sanction  in  the  state,  as 
at  Lambeth  under  the  highest  in  the  church. 

While  the  Madras  system  was  progressing  in  and  near  London,  it 
was  also  adopted  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  introduced  at  Winchester 
through  the  Rev.  F.  Iremonger,  in  Shropshire  and  in  Staffordshire. 
The  first  application  to  Dr.  Bell  from  Ireland  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Edge  worth  in  October,  1806,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed 
one  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  probable  means  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  among  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  requested 
some  hints  on  the  subject  He  wrote  at  great  length  in  reply,  but 
the  substance  of  his  letter  is  contained  in  the  following  abridgment: 
"There  is  only  one  book  which  I  have  studied,  and  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  It  is  a  book  in  which  I  have  learned 
all  I  have  taught,  and  in  which  you  will  find  infinitely  more.  It  is 
open  to  all,  and  only  requires  time,  patience,  and  perseverance,  with 
a  dash  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  perusal.  In  reading  this  book, 
my  way  is  to  submit  every  hint  which  it  suggests  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. I  was  lately  occupied  in  new  modeling  the  charity  schools 
of  Whitechapel  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  Madras  AsjVum.    \^^ti 
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I  entered  the  school,  I  said  before  all  present,  that  at  the  same  time 
I  was  going  to  assist  the  scholars  in  educating  themselves,  I  was  also 
to  seek  instruction  at  their  hands.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  oc- 
casion to  mark  two  boys,  who  fell  upon  improvements  of  mv  prac- 
tices in  the  asylum.  It  is  thus,  if  I  were  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  my  own  inclination  in  the  superintendence  of  a  large  seminary,  I 
would  seek  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  my  plan  with  subsidiary  practices. 
Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  if  we  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  must  become  as  little  children.  It  is  thus  that  among  chil- 
dren, and  from  them,  and  by  becoming  as  one  of  them,  we  are  to  learn 
those  simple  doctrines  of  nature  and  truth,  innate  in  them,  or  which 
readily  occur  to  their  miuds,  as  yet  unbiased  by  autliority,  prejudice, 
or  custom.  It  is  in  this  school  of  nature  and  truth,  pointe<l  out  by 
the  Son  of  God,  himself  God,  that  I  seek  for  knowledge.  It  is  among 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  school,  not  among  their  masters,  some- 
times as  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and  perverse,  as  their  scholars  are  ingen- 
uous, ingenious,  and  teachable.  It  is  in  this  book,  I  have  said,  that 
I  have  acquired  what  I  know ;  and  it  is  in  this  book  I  have  recom- 
mended you  to  study — a  school  full  of  children^ 

Dr.  Bell  commenced  his  labors  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1808. 
This  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  was  the 
primary  step  to  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Uus- 
pital,  to  which,  upon  his  resigning  Swanage,  he  was  collated  in  May, 
1809.  The  progress  of  his  system,  though  at  first  slow  and  gradual, 
had  now  rapidly  quickened,  and  numberless  coadjutors  and  advocates 
were  continually  springing  up.  Still  something  was  wanting  to  ren- 
der its  difiusiou  universal  Individual  exertion  "could  not  accomplish 
this ;  and  its  most  active  supporters  were  becoming  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  union.  Applications  for  schoolmasters  were  made  almost 
daily ;  and  though  Swanage  had  supplied  some,  and  the  various  in- 
stitutions into  which  the  system  had  been  introduced,  were  sending 
out  others,  still  the  supply  was  far  from  adequate  to  the  demand. 
This  Dr.  Bell  had  foreseen,  and  in  all  his  publications  had  more  or 
less  alluded  to.  So  early  as  1805  he  recommended  that  a  board 
of  education,  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  board  of  agriculture,  should 
be  established.  In  1808  he  published  a  "  Sketch  of  a  National  In- 
stitution for  Training  up  tlie  Children  of  the  Poor  in  Moral  and 
Religious  Principles^  and  in  Habits  of  Useful  Industry  ;"  wherein 
he  enters  at  great  length  into  the  object  and  nature  of  such  an  insti* 
tution.  In  the  same  year  he  drew  up,  when  at  Durham,  a  plan  of  an 
institution  for  training  masters,  upon  which,  in  fiict,  the  ^  Barrington 
Schoor'  was  established*     A  train  had  thus,  in  some  measurei 
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laid  for  the  National  Society ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before  these 
plans  were  realized. 

In  September,  1811,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  to  form  "  A  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor,  according  to  the  System  invented  by  Dr.  Bell, 
and  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Parochial  Clergy."  About  the 
same  time  a  like  society  was  founded  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  who  had  visited  the  Whitechapel 
schools,  and  sent  for  a  boy  from  thence  to  organize  a  new  school  near 
his  own  residence.  Another  diocesan  society  was  constituted  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  Hampshire.  An  able  sermon,  preached  at 
St  JE^aul's,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough,) at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  children  educated  in  and 
about  London  and  Westminster,  and  published  with  an  appendix, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, was  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  many  to  the  subject 
of  national  education.  In  this  discourse,  Dr.  Marsh  showed  that  the 
reformers  of  the  English  church  had  themselves  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  religious  education,  to  be  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  parochial  clergy;  that  the  plan  of  conducting  a 
Church  of  England  education  is  very  clearly  prescribed,  and  pre- 
scribed also  by  authority ;  that  the  liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  authority, 
is  con6rmed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  the  repository  of  the  relig- 
ion by  law  established ;  that  the  religion  by  law  established  must 
always  be  considered  as  the  national  religion ;  that  in  every  country 
the  national  education  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  since  a  violation  of  this  rule  would  involve  not  only  an 
absurdity,  but  a  principle  of  self-destruction,  and  would  counteract  by 
authority  what  it  enjoins  by  authorit}' ;  and  that  no  education  in  this 
country  can  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  national  where  the  lit- 
urgy is  discarded,  or  where  the  children  attend  not  the  services  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  noticed  Mr.  Lancaster's  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and  then,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Lancaster's  organized  plans  to  educate  the  whole  body  of  the 
common  people,  without  any  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  nation,  (the 
danger  of  which  had  been  already  pointed  out  in  several  publications 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,)  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  effect  of  education 
can  not  be  neutral — that  it  is  hostility  to  the  Church  to  deprive  our 
children  of  that  early  attachment  to  it  which  an  education  in  the 
Church  can  not  Ml  to  inspire ;  and  that,  if  educated  in  unfixed  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  they  will  probably  not  choose  any,  or  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  by  accident  they  choose  the  right  one.    He  s^V^  ol  \)ckft  ^\tr 
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ferent  institutions  into  which  the  system  had  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Bell,  and  asked  why  the  Church  should  adopt  this  mode  of  education 
in  a  dissenting  form,  when  offered  to  them  in  an  orthodox  one  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  recommending  a  union  of  churchmen  with  church- 
men for  mutual  defence,  and  to  retain  the  strength  of  the  establish- 
ment in  its  own  channel  for  its  own  preservation. 

The  publication  of  this  sermon,  together  with  a  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Radstock,  in  the  " Morning  Post^^  caused  Mr.  Lancaster  to 
address  a  series  of  letters  to  "  the  British  Public,"  in  which  he  claimed 
to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  discovering  the  new  system.  Dr.  Marsh 
and  others  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  followed,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  now,  and  had  been  previously  noticed  by  several  Reviews — 
by  the  '' Edinburgh^'  for  Nov.  1810,  against  Dr.  Bell ;  by  the  ''Brit- 
ish Review^''  in  March,  1811 ;  and  by  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  "  Quarterly^ 
for  Oct  1811  ;  which  article  he  much  enlarged  and  published  in 
1812,  under  the  title  of  "  Origin^  Nature^  and  Object  of  the*New  Sys* 
tern  of  Education^  While  this  controversy  was  going  on,  a  **  School- 
master's Society  **  was  in  progress  of  formation,  to  be  composed  only 
of  schoolmasters  who  taught  on  the  Madras  system,  and  was  chiefly 
intended  as  a  sort  of  benefit  club  for  the  support  of  the  members 
when  sick  or  superannuated,  and  for  the  relief  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

Meantime,  those  friends  of  the  cause  who  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  "  National  Institution  "  had  not  relaxed  their  efforts.     On 
the  27th  of  July,  1811,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  prospectus  for 
a  new  society  was  agreed  to,  which  it  was  resolved  should  be  called 
the  Metropolitan  Society,  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  according  to  the  System  in- 
vented and  practiced  by  Dr.  Bell.     Objections  to  this  resolution  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  made,  especially  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  recom- 
mended the  establishment,  not  of  a  metropolitan,  but  of  a  national 
society  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  was  proposed  at  a  general 
meeting  on  the  16th  of  October,  that  the  title  should  be  "The  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout  England 
and  Wales  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church."     The  special 
Committee  appointed  by  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  framing  res- 
olutions, determined  on  the  following  (among  other  resolutions  which 
were  all  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held  shortly  afterwards  at 
Bow  Church): — "That  tlie  title  of  the  society  now  constituted  be — 
The  National  Society  for  promoting,  «kc ;  that  the  sole  object  of  thb 
society  shall  be  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  learDing, 
works  of  industry,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religioD,  accord- 
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iDg  to  tbe  Established  Church/'  The  committee  having  been  formed, 
and  other  preliminaries  settled,  the  next  thing  was  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school.  It  was  now  arranged  that  a  spacious  building  in 
Baldwin's  Garden's,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  should  be  taken,  to  be  formed 
into  two  school-rooms,  for  600  boys,  and  400  girls,  with  a  good 
dwelling  house  attached.  Until  such  central  school  could  be  provi- 
ded, the  sub-coramittee  considered  it  desirable,  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  training  masters,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  several  schools  of  Lambeth, 
Mary-le-bone,  and  Gower's  Walk,  Whitechapel ;  and  at  a  committee 
meeting,  with  the  archbishop  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  respecting  these  schools  be  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Bell,  and  that  this  society,  wishing  at  all  times  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  important  services,  at  present  request  them  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  that  recommendation.  Subsequently  at 
a  general  meeting  on  the  22nd  January,  it  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Bell 
be  requested  to  act,  under  the  direction  of  this  society,  as  superin- 
tendent in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  central  and  other  schools, 
with  power  to  engage  adequate  persons  as  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  to  retain,  suspend,  or  dismiss  them ;  and  that  he  be  empowered 
to  engage  persons  to  be  trained  as  masters  and  mistresses.  In  June, 
1813,  Dr.  Bell  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
general  committee,  whereby  a  permanent  appointment  in  that  body 
was  given  iiim,  and  a  position  different  from  that  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it;  and  this  distinction  he  enjoyed  during  his  life. 

The  central  school  of  the  National  Society  engaged  the  almost  con- 
tinual attention  of  Dr.  Bell,  whether  absent  or  present,  from  its  foun- 
dation until  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1832.  The  records  of  the 
National  Society  show  how  well  the  school  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Johnson,  answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  it.  In  the  second  report  it  is  said,  that  the  school  was  opened 
June  15,  1812,  consisting  then  of  100  boys,  that  otlier  admissions 
took  place  gradually,  making  the  whole  amount  710  boys,  and  283 
girls,  by  Oct.  9,  1812,  independently  of  the  100  boys  brought  from 
the  school  in  Ilolbom.  It  is  further  stated,  that,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  master  jointly  with  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  progress  in 
learning  has  been  rapid  and  accurate,  and  that  every  distinguishing 
character  of  the  system  had  been  fully  exemplified ;  such  as  the  hap- 
piness and  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  the  delight  they  find  in  their 
learning,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  each  other — productive,  taken 
together,  both  of  solid  improvement  and  good  dispositions ;  that  in 
their  reading,  the  mode  of  teaching  has  been  found  qx^u  \o  cott^RX 
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habitual  stammering ;  that  the  whole  has  been  so  easily  conducted, 
as  not  to  want  any  invention  of  new  punishments,  or  application  of 
the  old  by  way  of  correction  ;  and  that  a  few  rewards  skillfully  distri- 
buted, and  marks  of  disgrace  judiciously  applied,  are  found  sufficient 
to  keep  the  machine  in  order. 

Of  Dr.  BelPs  exertions  in  visiting  the  schools  in  connection  with 
the  National  Society,  some  notion  may  bo  formed  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  November,  1813,  con- 
taining a  summary  of  his  travels,  and  his  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools.  In  this  letter  he  mentions,  that  by  his  servant's 
account  he  had  traveled  1,282  miles  in  1812,  and  1,228  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1813;  and  that  the  result  of  the  experience  thus  obtained 
was  to  rivet  his  old  opinions.  "Three  things,"  he  says,'* I  would 
write  in  letters  of  gold  : — 1st  Let  the  interest  of  the  schoolmaster  be 
intimately  blended  with,  and  dependent  on,  tlie  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  he  will  study  to  qualify  himself  and  perform  his 
functions  well.  2nd.  Let  there  be  an  able  and  earnest  superintendent 
or  visitor  to  watch  over  his  conduct.  3d.  Let  there  be  a  prototype 
of  the  national  system  of  education,  to  which  all  can  appeal,  and  let 
masters  of  character  be  duly  trained." 

In  August,  1814,  Dr.  Bell  went  to  Ireland,  where  the  Madras  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  School,  in  Dublin, 
containing  nearly  1,000  children,  and  a  person,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bell,  was  appointed  to  the  mastei-ship :  as  also  was  the  case  at  Wil- 
son's Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Of  this  last  Dr.  Bell  writes 
thus  : — **  There  is  every  thing  here  to  strike  the  mind  and  touch  the 
heart  The  magnificence  of  the  building,  the  commanding  situation, 
the  lough  under  the  eye,  with  the  mountains  terminating  the  prospect 
The  union  of  the  aged  and  the  young — the  refuge  of  the  infirmities 
and  misfortunes  of  life — and  the  provision  to  guard,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  can  guard,  against  the  vices  and  wants  which  arise  from  bad 
education.  Add  to  these  the  greatness  of  the  revenue,  and,  above 
all,  the  immensity  and  the  importance  of  the  object  to  which  the 
funds  are  now  to  be  directed." 

During  the  latter  parts  of  1815,  a  number  of  letters  passed  between 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  central  school,  concerning  some  of 
the  minor  practices  of  the  system.  From  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Madras  system  of  education,  its  principle  and  general  laws  had  been 
fixed.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  its  subordin- 
ate practices,  which,  though  bound  together  by  the  principle  of  self- 
tuition,  under  which  they  were  carried  into  efifect,  were  ooDtiDumlly 
being  altered  and  diversified. 
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There  was  do  part  of  the  system  which  had  cost  him  so  much  time, 
lahor,  and  contrivance,  as  the  first  stages  of  tuition — the  alphabetical 
and  elementary  lessons ;  and  it  was  concerning  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  these,  that  the  correspondence  referred  to  took 
place.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Briggs  had  ar- 
ranged the  letters  of  the  alphabet  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
form ;  and  the  printed  letters  had  first  been  learned,  and  the  written 
ones,  by  tracing  them  in  sand.  Afterwards  the  slate  was  substitu- 
ted,  and  the  initiatory  lessons  written  upon  it  This  process  went  by 
the  name  of  ilto,  because  these  letters,  on  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  characters,  composed  of  straight  lines  and  a  curve,  which  com- 
prise the  elementry  forms  of  most  of  the  alphabet,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  cards.  This  practice  of  writing  every  spelling  and  syllabic  les- 
son on  the  slate  throughout  the  elementary  part  of  the  scholar^s 
course,  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  in 
1814,  or  early  in  1815.  It  was  considered  by  Dr.  Bell,  that  if  the 
cards  were  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  art  of  writing  would  be 
taught  '^  in  less  than  no  time ;"  that  is,  they  would  be  sooner  and 
better  learned  than  when  not  written ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
writing  of  them  would  suffice  for  instruction  in  that  art,  till  they  had 
at  least  finished  monosyllables.  The  result  was,  that  simultaneous 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  became  a  permanent  practice  of 
primary  importance  in  the  national  schools. 

Another  subject  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  waa — 
''How  far  instruction,  by  books  composed  in  given  questions  and 
answers,  should  be  carried  ?"  Dr.  BelFs  opinion  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  a  few  elementary  tracts,  such  as  the  Church 
Catechism  broken  into  short  questions,  and  the  chief  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  reasoning  on  the  subject  was  to  this  effect, 
**  The  rehearsal  of  answers  from  book  by  rote  contributes  little  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge,  when,  as  often  happens,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
memory  of  words,  without  understanding  the  sense.  By  reading  his* 
tory,  for  example,  in  this  manner,  the  interest  and  chain  of  informa- 
tion are  interrupted ;  words  are  pronounced,  not  things  learnt.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  examining  the  scholar  in  the  course  of  his  studies* 
in  every  sentence,  and  much  more  if  they  examine  one  another  by 
questions,  put  in  every  way,  as  they  go  along,  you  will  certainly  dis- 
cover whether  they  understand  what  they  read,  and  can  instruct  them 
wheresoever  they  are  deficient.  The  questions  are  varied  with  the 
progress  and  attainments  of  the  class,  and  frequently  rise  out  of  the 
answers  which  are  made."  This  was  what  he  uniformly  recom- 
mended, and  this  course  was  generally  followed. 
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The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  also  was  often  brouglit  forward. 
It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  its  peculiar  and  most  striking  proper- 
ties of  his  system,  to  substitute  discipline  for  j)unishment,  (things  too 
often  confounded,)  and  by  checking  every  evil  in  the  bud,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  violent  measures.  On  this  point  Dr.  BelFs  opinions 
had  always  been  most  decided,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing them.  In  all  his  publications  he  shows  that  the  new  sys- 
tem, when  properly  acted  upon,  has  been  found  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  corporal  punishment  In  his  manual  of  1816,  he  tlius 
reiterates  his  former  opinion,  now  confirmed  by  long  experience — "  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  other  punishment,  or  even  rewards,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  than  those  which  the  emulation  of  the  new  school, 
the  principle  of  imitation,  of  honor,  and  of  shame,  keep  in  perpetual 
action.  At  any  rate,  in  the  central  school,  and  other  schools  formed 
on  that  model,  no  corporal  or  other  punishment,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, was  admitted,  except  confinement,  with  a  task,  at  extra 
hours.  Indeed,  so  much  is  done,  in  the  Madras  school,  by  inspection 
and  vigilance,  emulation  and  perpetual  occupation,  to  prevent  offences 
and  idleness,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  for  punishment  to  do. 
It  is  by  rules,  and  not  by  scolding,  that  all  must  be  done ;  and 
nothing  can  ever  fully  succeed  but  the  utmost  kindness  of  expression 
and  manner,  and  the  utmost  firmness  in  action.  •  *  ♦  Let  them 
see  that  you  love  them,  and  they  will  love  you,  and  do  from  love  what 
fear  can  never  efl^ect." 

The  application  of  Dr.  BelFs  system  to  the  education  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  and  the  steps  taken  to  eftect  that  object,  must  now 
be  noticed.  The  first  classical  institution  that  adopted  it,  was  the 
preparatory  school  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  the  treasurer  of  which  had 
visited  Whitechapel  school  early  in  1807,  and  was  convinced  of  the 
utility  and  excellence  of  the  plan,  which  he  said  he  would  endeavor  to 
adopt,  if  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  ancient  regime  did  not  prevent  it. 
The  system  was  some  time  afterwards  intro<luced  ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  dated  October,  1810,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Ilertford,  whore  he  found  it  practiced  in  the  lower  school,  and  "an 
intelligent,  well  disposed,  unobtrusive  master ;  able,  active,  diligent^ 
correct,  cheerful  teachers,  happy  boys,  all  employed — the  hum  of  in- 
dustry, marked  books,  registers,  <fcc.,  beautifully  kept ;  reading  and 
ciphering  after  your  own  heart — all  bespoke  the  carefulness  and 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  directions  given." 

As  to  the  applicability  of  this  mode  of  instruction  to  classical  edu- 
cation in  public  schools.  Dr.  Russell  gives  the  following  testimony  in 
3818  ; — **  It  is  now  about  ^ve  years  since  the  Madras  system  was  fiist 
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introduced  into  the  Charter  House  school.  The  difficulties  which  we 
encountered  at  first  have  gradually  decreased,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  after  the  experience  of  five  years,  that  the  system  is 
as  well  adapted  for  the  communication  of  classical  instruction,  as  it  is 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  first  elements ;  and  I  think  I  ob- 
serve that  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  scholars  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  their  advancement  in  learning.'^  Another  classical  school 
was  commenced  on  the  Madras  system  by  Dr.  Bond  at  Hanwell,  to 
which  Dr.  Bell  paid  much  earnest  and  personal  attention,  and  which 
seems  to  have  fully  realized  his  expectations.  "Our  success,"  Dr. 
Bond  writes  some  time  after  to  Dr.  Bell,  "  has  completely  verified 
your  predictions,  and  exceeded  my  utmost  hopes.  We  have  already 
52  as  fine  well  disposed  little  fellows  as  ever  herded  in  a  school-room.^ 
This  school,  indeed,  continued  to  succeed  admirably  until  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bond,  which  took  place  a  few  years  afterwards. 

In  1809  Dr.  Bell  commenced  another  work,  with  the  view  of  pub- 
lishing hints  on  the  application  of  the  Madras  system  to  classical  edu- 
cation, which  he  finally  prepared  for  the  press  in  1815.  It  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Tuition,  Part  III,  Ludus  Litera- 
rius.  The  Classical  and  Orammar  School ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  an 
Experiment  made  at  Madras  in  tJie  years  1789-96,  with  a  view  to 
its  introduction  into  schools  for  the  higher  orders  of  children,  and 
with  particular  suggestions  for  its  application  to  a  Grammar  School  ^ 

Having  ended  the  composition  of  three  volumes  on  the  elements 
of  tuition.  Dr.  Bell  determined  to  carry  into  execution,  in  1816,  his 
long  contemplated  tour  on  the  continent  This  he  made  through 
France  and  Switzerland,  returning  home  by  the  Rhine.  In  his  cir- 
cuit he  visited  the  schools  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  (old  and  new 
schools,)  the  institutions  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg.  "  Pestalozzi," 
he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  "  is  a  man  of  genius,  benevo- 
lence, and  enthusiasm.  Little  acquainted,  as  he  tells  me,  with  phi- 
losophy, literature,  and  science,  he  depends  much  on  his  numerous 
masters  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  education  of  which  he  points 
out  the  outline.  Fellenberg  is  man  of  much  ingenuity ;  and  may  be 
called  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  having  at  one  time,  as  he  tells  me,  su- 
perintended his  school.  Pestalozzi  has  15,  or  rather  20  masters, 
including  5  who  were  formerly  his  scholars,  for  100  students;  Fel- 
lenberg, 13  for  54  pensioners.  His  school  for  the  poor  consists  of  32 
boys,  who  work  about  ten  hours  a  day,  and  study  two.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  labor;  sometimes  in  mechanical 
work.  They  learn  to  read,  write,  cipher,  draw,  music,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.     Music  and  drawing  (designing,)  are  in  great 
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request  in  their  schools,  and  also  geometry.  The  new  school  has  bat 
one  master  (Verhli,)  of  distinguished  merit  The  excellency  of  both 
institutions,  and  their  superiority,  about  which,  Fellenberg's  particu- 
larly, an  immensity  of  pamphlets  and  philosophical  disquisitions  have 
been  published,  consists  in  both  of  a  single  point,  which  is  not  much 
noticed.  Every  class,  and  every  scholar,  has  his  master  always  at  his 
side,  whether  at  study,  work,  or  play." 

In  1818,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  Dr.  Bell  to  a 
stall  in  Hereford  cathedral,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
held  his  public  services.  This  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  for  one  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1819.  In  1827  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Cheltenham,  called  Lindsay  Cottage,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
January  of  the  year  following. 

Through  life  he  had  been  anxious  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  had 
succeeded  in  a  roost  remarkable  manner.  It  was  not,  however,  from 
purely  sel6sh  motives  he  had  done  this — his  life  had  been  spent  in 
promoting  one  object ;  and  now  his  chief  anxiety  was,  that  his  prop- 
erty should  go  to  aid  the  same  great  purpose,  great  it  undoubtedly 
was.  He  had  never  been  without  a  will,  and  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1830,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  else,  he  wrote  to  his  bankers 
for  two  powers  of  attorney,  by  which  the  transfer  of  £120,000  was 
made  into  the  joint  names  of  the  provost,  and  three  other  members 
of  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  North  Britain.  He  then  wrote  to 
the  trustees  to  apprize  them  of  what  he  had  done,  stating  that  he  im- 
plicitly trusted  that  they  would  apply  the  funds  according  to  his 
intentions  in  putting  them  into  their  hands.  He  also  desired  that 
some  lands  adjoining  the  grammar  school  which  he  had  lately  pur- 
chased there,  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  them.  In  June  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in  which  he  directed  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  trust  for  the  following  uses : — ^That  the  amount 
of  the  funds,  after  deducting  expenses,  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  that  five  parts  be  applied  to  the  establishment  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  Madras  college,  or  seminary  of  education,  upon  Uie 
grounds  which  he  had  lately  purchased  for  this  purpose ;  the  college 
to  be  conducted  on  the  Madras  system,  conformably  to  the  principles 
and  practices  laid  down  in  Dr.  Belfs  "  Elements  (f  Tuitian^*^  parts 
1st,  2nd,  and  3d  ;  in  his  ^''Manuals  of  Mutual  Instruction  and  Moral 
Discipline  ;^'  in  his  "  Vindication  of  Children  ;'"  and  in  his  letters  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair — so  as  to  form  a  model  of  that  system.  Next,  that 
one  part  be  given  to  the  provost,  magistrates,  and  town-council,  for 
the  liino  being,  of  each  of  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen (including  Old  and  New),  and  Inverness,  on  the  same  condilioiiSi 
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for  the  same  purposes^  as  above ;  and  that  another  share  may  be 
given  to  the  provost,  magistrates,  and  town-oouncil  of  St  Andrews 
for  the  time  being,  for  moral  and  religious  purposes,  and  for  useful 
and  permanent  works  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  town. 
If  any  of  these  corporations  decline  the  acceptance,  the  share  or  shares 
to  be  given  to  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  St  John's  Wood,  a  recent 
institution  on  the  Madras  system.  As  to  the  two  twelfth  parts  unap- 
propriated, one  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Royal  Naval  school,  pro- 
posed to  be  established  near  London ;  the  other,  to  the  town  of  Leith. 
Dr.  Bell  also  founded  a  lecture  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  called 
**The  Bell  Lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Education."  It  was  attached 
to  the  theological  institution  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland, 
and  ten  lectures  were  to  be  given  annually  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
institution,  on  the  principles  of  education  generally,  and  on  those  of 
the  Madras  system  in  particular ;  and  also  prizes  were  provided  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  system,  written  by  students  attending  these 
lectures.  For  these  purposes  it  was  endowed  with  the  sum  of  £2,000. 
He  also  made  over  to  trustees  his  estate  of  Egmor  in  Galloway,  pro- 
ducing a  yearly  rental  of  about  £400,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar,  the  metropolis  of 
his  native  county  of  Fife,  and,  more  especially,  of  exhibiting  therein  a 
model  and  exemplar  of  the  Madras  system  of  education. 

Much  discussion  took  place  during  the  last  months  of  Dr.  BelFs 
life  between  himself  and  the  trustees  of  St  Andrews ;  but  his  last 
wishes  were  expressed  in  a  paper  drawn  up  at  different  intervals  very 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  which  he  requests  ^*  the  trustees  and  ex- 
ecutors of  his  will  and  codicil,  to  take  the  best  opinions  as  to  carry- 
ing into  effect  his  late  deeds  and  indentures,  and  to  act  accordingly." 
^  But/'  he  adds,  "  I  warn  against  uncertain,  tedious,  and  expensive 
lawsuits."  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  preface  to  Dr.  Bell's  life,  concludes 
by  saying,  "I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  upon  the  best 
authority,  what  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  all  the  friends  of  Dr.  Bell, 
as  well  as  gratifying  to  every  reader  to  know — that  the  Madras  Col- 
lege at  St.  Andrews,  concerning  which  so  much  correspondence  and 
controversy  appear  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  work,  has  proved 
fully  equal  to  Dr.  Bell's  wishes  and  intentions;  that  it  has  attracted 
to  it  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  that  it  is  annually 
attended  by  upwards  of  800  children ;  that  teachers  are  sent  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
mutual  tuition ;  and  that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  fitting  monument  to 
its  benevolent  and  munificent  founder,  a  credit  to  the  trustees  whom 
he  has  appointed,  and  a  blessing  to  his  native  city." 
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Dr.  Bell  died  on  the  27th  January,  1832,  aged  79  years,  and  wa* 
interred  according  to  his  expressed  wish  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  nave  or  great  aisle,  about  half-way  up  from  the  west  door.  When 
his  funeral  left  Cheltenham  it  was  numerously  attended  by  the  clergy- 
men of  the  place,  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Committee  of  the 
national  schools,  and  also  all  the  children,  who  in  him  indeed  lost  a 
Either;  and,  with  great  truth,  he  might  emphatically  be  called  the 
children's  friend.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  others  followed  him  as  mourners  to  the  grave,  and  all 
evinced  the  deep  interest  they  took  in  the  solemn  scene.  By  his  own 
request  the  inscription  placed  on  his  tombstone  is  simply — "The 
author  of  the  Madras  system  of  education.*' 


NOTR 


Of  the  £120,000  conveyed  by  deed,  dated  May,  1830,  60,000^ 
was  allotted  to  St.  Andrews,  10,000/.  to  Edinburgh,  10,000/.  to 
Glasgow,  10,000/.  to  Leith,  10,000/.  to  Aberdeen,  10,000/.  to  Inver- 
ness, and  10,000/.  to  a  Naval  school  in  London.  As  an  equivalent  to 
10,000/.,  the  estate  of  Egmor,  valued  at  400/.  a  year,  was  left  to  Cupar 
of  Fife  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Another  deed  conveyed  the  residue  of  his  estate,  with  special  and 
general  directions,  to  other  trustees,  of  whom  Lord  Leven  and  Mr. 
Cook,  W.  S.,  are  now  the  acting  parties.  This  yielded  at  the  time 
about  25,000/.,  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  accumula- 
tions from  interest  The  personal  legacies  were  not  many,  nor  of 
large  amount  1,500/.,  in  addition  to  1,000/.  formerly  given,  was 
paid  over  for  the  endowment  of  a  lectureship  on  the  principles  of 
education  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Edinburgh; 
700/.  to  Episcopal  Chapels  in  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews,  and  Cupar, 
also  for  educational  purposes ;  and  5,000/.  to  tlie  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  3,000/.  was  set  apart  for  schools  in 
Fife,  from  which  twelve  schools  have  been  aided,  while  TOO/,  remains 
for  distribution  ;  and  8,900/.  for  schools  in  England,  of  which  2,600/. 
remains  for  distribution ;  with  the  accumulations,  there  will  remain 
11,000/.  or  12,000/.  available  for  educational  purposes  generally. — 
J9r.  Woodford's  Report^  1855. 

We  add  a  brief  account  of  the  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  fipom 
the  Report  of  Dr.  Woodford,  one  of  the  Governmental  Inspectors  of 
schools  for  Scotland,  in  1855. 
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This  institution  is  denominated  College  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
fouDder,  probably  because  it  was  in  St.  Andrews,  his  native  city,  where  also 
he  liad  in  view  to  leave  his  fortune  as  an  endowment  to  the  old  or  united  col- 
lege, on  condition  that  the  Madras  system  should  be  carried  out  in  all  the 
daases,  as,  in  his  opinion,  equally  applicable  to  the  studies  in  University  classes, 
and  to  the  training  of  children  in  elementary  knowledge.  The  authorities  of 
the  University,  however,  did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  to  come  under  the 
absolute  obligations  which  must  accompany  the  endowment  The  University 
flchemo  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  and,  after  a  variety  of  views  and  plans  that 
of  planting  schools  in  large  towns  throughout  the  country,  with  one  great 
fldiool  in  St.  Andrews,  was  substituted.  This  St  Andrew  s  school  might  be 
prospectively  viewed  as  a  college  with  respect  to  the  rest,  as,  from  the  vastly 
greater  sum  allowed  to  it,  it  was  not  unlikely  to  become  tlie  model  in  main- 
taining and  propagating  the  system. 

It  was  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  60,000Z.  to  St.  Andrews, 
that  the  grammar  school,  and  the  Burgh  or  English  school  (of  both  of  which 
the  buildings  were  greatly  dilapidated,)  should  be  merged  in  the  new  institution, 
and  that  the  salaries  payable  by  the  town  to  the  masters  should  continue  to  be 
paid  to  their  representatives  in  the  Madras  Ck>llege,  namely,  50/L  to  the  classical 
master,  and  25/.  to  the  Knghsh  master.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  an  area  of  about  four  acres  was  secured,  enclosing  tlie  ruin  of  Black- 
friar's  Chapel,  which  he  particularly  desired  to  have  preserved.  The  purchase 
of  this  ground,  the  erection  of  the  college,  and  of  commodious  residences  for 
the  two  masters,  enabling  them  to  keep  boarders,  with  a  house  for  the  janitor, 
and  any  necessary  outlay  for  preserving  the  ruin  were  not  to  exceed  one  lialf 
Of  the  legacy,  or  30,000/. 

The  college  is  a  handsome  quadrangle,  near  the  center  of  the  enclosed  area. 
It  contains  five  large  "school-rooms,  and  several  smaller  rooms.  The  quadran- 
f^  is  surrounded  internally  with  a  piazza,  or  corridors,  which  serve  as  a  cov- 
ered walk,  connecting  all  the  class-room  doors,  and  all  the  inner  court  is  paved. 
There  are  two  play-grounds ;  the  smaller  one  in  front  is  covered  with  gravel, 
and  the  larger  one  behind  is  kept  in  grass,  with  erections  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  this  is  the  favorite  resort  As  the  houses  of  the  masters  occupy  tlie 
two  front  comers  of  the  area,  they  have  necessarily  been  built  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture corresponding  to  that  of  the  college,  and  at  considerable  cost  for  the 
accommodation  which  they  afford.  They  have,  in  fact,  more  the  appearance 
of  ornamental  lodges  than  of  ordinary  dwelling  houses. 

The  present  provost  of  St  Andrews,  whose  improvements  in  the  ancient 
city  are  proverbial,  has  had  an  opportunity,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  of  exer- 
cising his  taste  in  planting  trees  and  shrubbery  within  the  grounds,  as 
well  as  otherwise  adding  both  to  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in  the 
premises  generally. 

This  institution  was  first  opened  in  October  1 833,  under  two  masters,  repre- 
ientmg  those  of  the  two  schools  that  were  merged  in  it,  and  who  were  to 
receive  annually,  in  addition  to  the  old  salaries  from  the  town,  and  the  school- 
fees,  a  sum  from  the  Bell  Fund  of  not  less  than  50L  each,  provided  that  the 
results  of  the  quarterly  examinations  to  be  made  by  the  tmalee^  «ii<^  iecoi^«^^ 
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in  a  book  for  the  purpose,  were  found  on  reference  to  be  satiafactoiy  orer  ib» 
year. 

The  school  rapidly  filled  up,  and  the  English  department  including,  as  it  then 
did,  writing  and  arithmetic,  soon  became  too  extensive  to  be  advantageooaly 
conducted  by  one  master,  even  with  any  amount  of  aid  from  ordinary  monitota; 
and  a  third  master  was  appointed,  to  relieve  him  of  the  writing  and  arithmetia 
Subsequently  the  arithmetic  was  separated  from  the  writing,  under  anotlidr 
master;  and  next,  mathematics  from  the  arithmetic  in  the  same  manner.  The 
writing-master  of  the  time  happened  to  be  qualified  to  teach  pen-drawing,  and 
from  this  originated,  as  the  numbers  increased,  a  separate  department  for  draw* 
ing,  under  a  professional  master.  In  the  meantime  the  two  primary  mastera 
required  yet  further  assistance.  lYom  the  classics  was  separated  a  departmeiU 
for  modem  languages,  likewise  under  an  independently  competent  master, 
while  a  classical  as^iistaut  was  still  required.  In  the  English  department  there 
were  required,  besides  a  principal  assistant  or  second  master,  three  or  four 
junior  assistants.  The  present  staff  of  teachers  amounts  to  seven  head-mas* 
tersof  departments,  two  principal  assistants,  and  four  junior  assistants,  besides 
pupil-teachers,  and  monitors  on  the  Madras  principle.  A  singing-master  also 
attends  in  the  English  department  at  stated  hours  weekly. 

In  consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  staff  of  teachers,  the  continuanoo 
of  some  annuities  on  the  fund,  and  further  outlay  on  the  building  and  ground, 
the  Latin  and  English  masters  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  50/.  a  year,  con* 
ditionally  payable  to  them  by  Dr.  Bell's  deed ;  but  it  is  very  probable  Uiat  their 
income  from  fees  is  considerably  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  ordinary  attendance  is  now  upwards  of  1000.  Of  these  more  than  600 
attend  primarily  in  the  ordinary  or  public  English  department,  and  from  this 
they  go  at  certain  hours  to  the  masters  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  paying  for 
Uie  whole  course  little  more  than  2^.  6d  a  quarter,  the  fee  origrinally  payable^ 
when  the  three  branches  were  taught  by  one  master.  These  **  public*'  English 
cla.sses  are  subdivided  into  those  who  pay  the  full  fee,  and  who  are  taught 
together  in  one  of  the  English  rooms  (the  east,)  getting  also  their  i^Titing  and 
arithmetic  at  hours  for  themselves,  and  those  for  whom  the  trustees  pay  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  who  are  taught  in  the  other  English  room  (the  west,)  and  go 
to  writing  and  arithmetic  at  otlier  hours.  It  is  in  connection  with  tliis  portion 
of  the  college,  or  that  which  represents  the  old  burgh  school  enlarged,  that 
I  recommended  the  appointment  of  pupil-teachers. 

The  rest  are  primarily  students  in  classics  (the  old  grammar  school,)  or  in 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  or  drawing.  As  a  whole  they  are  considerably 
older  than  those  in  the  oilier  great  division,  consisting  as  they  do  in  part  of 
scholars  who  have  come  up  from  it,  but,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  of  families 
who  go  to  reside  in  St  Andrews,  or  of  individuals  sent  to  board  there  at  this 
stage  of  their  cKiucation.  They  are  for  the  most  part  also  in  comparatively 
better  circumstances,  and  the  fees  exacted  from  them  are  cunsiderably  liigher, 
though  still  low  for  tlie  education  which  is  afforded.  Those  of  this  diviaion 
who  wish  to  attend  elafwes  in  English,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  go  at  certatii 
hours  set  apart  for  tliem,  which,  on  this  account,  are  called  '"private"  hours  in 
those  departments;  and,  as  thus  attending,  tliey  are  '^private'*  students,*  and 


*  Thi»  appellation  has  been  ktcallj  eztendcd,  so  as  to  occasion  confusion,  as  if  the 
and  all  other  departments,  except  the  ordiaarj  Eof  iisb  or  Burf  h  school  wer«  privatt. 
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fttf  much  higher  fees,  as  xnaj  be  seen  bj  the  subjoined  table,  than  the  childTen 
attending  the  "  public"  or  ordinary  English  classes.  These  higher  fees  go  to 
make  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  yery  limited  income  to  the  masters  of 
writing  and  arithmetic  in  particular.  It  is  apparently  with  this  view  also  that 
a  charge  disproportionately  high  is  made  for  book-keepu3g,  especially  as  it  does 
not  include  arithmetic,  which  those  in  book-keeping  have  to  attend  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  also,  the  mathematical  master  is  appointed  to  teach,  at  a  compar- 
atively high  fee,  not  merely  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  wh^ch  would 
not  be  foreign  to  his  department,  but  also  topographical  and  political  geography, 
which  should  clearly  accompany  instruction  in  English  reading  and  history. 
These  points  have  always  appeared  to  me  as  objectionable,  but  to  remedy  them 
would  require  an  allowance  in  the  way  of  salary  which  the  trustees  may  not 
at  present  have  it  in  their  power  to  give. 

As  a  whole,  many  circumstances  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  numerously 
attended,  and  the  best  appointed  seminary  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  situa- 
tion of  St.  Andrews,  unfitting  it  to  be  a  thoroughfare ;  the  absence  of  any 
extensive  manufacture,  and  of  general  commerce  or  trade  of  any  kind,  beyond 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  articles  of  ordinary  consumption ;  its  quiet, 
therefore,  and  comparative  freedom  from  scenes  of  open  disorder ;  its  healthi- 
ness and  cheapness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  the  long  existence  of  the  Univer- 
sity, rendering  education  the  staple  commodity ;  iis  members  and  their  famUies 
for  80  many  generations  constituting  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  small  com- 
munity, and  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  rest,  have  attracted, 
among  others,  many  families  of  moderate  independence ;  while  the  cheap  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  the  elementary,  but  in  the  more  advanced  branches,  made  it 
particularly  attractive  to  parents  having  large  families  to  educate  from  a  limited 
income.  Thus  a  fine  field  was  opened  for  the  exertions  of  zealous  and  ener- 
getic teachers,  with  the  prospect,  from  the  numbers,  of  encouraging  remunera- 
tion as  compared  with  school  incomes  generally.  The  trustees,  therefore,  in 
gradually  extending  their  staff,  as  has  been  mentioned,  or  in  supplying  vacan- 
cies as  they  occurred,  have  generally  had  a  choice  of  first-class  men,  so  that 
tliie  first  impression  has  been  substantially  maintained.  A  series  of  the  annual 
lists  of  University  honors  in  St.  Andrew's  shows  tliat  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  gone  to  students  from  the  Madras  College,  but  especially  to  those 
in  mathematics  and  physical  science.* 

In  the  elementary  departments,  with  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  connected, 
there  is  altogether,  i.  e.  including  the  masters  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  a  fuller 
staff  of  competent  teachers,  than  in  any  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  had  not  the  Normal  schools  in  view  in  making  the  remark,  but  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  except  even  them.  Indeed,  if  it  were  proposed,  to  establish  another 
male  training  school,  and  if  I  were  asked  what  place  it  would  be  best  to  select, 
I  should,  at  once  name  the  St  Andrews'  Madras  College,  as  already  possessing 
almost  every  requisite,  and  much  more  convenience  in  several  respects,  than 
any  of  those  in  Scotland  yet  possess. 

The  monitorial  system,  or  some  modification  of  it  is  pursued  more  or  less  in 
all  the  Madras  schools,  in  some  thoroughly  and  in  others  so  as  barely  to  comply 


*  Oo  one  occasion  the  Madras  College  candidates  for  barsaries  or  scholarships  at  the  Uni- 
v«rilly,awmrdcd  by  a  comparative  trial  in  Latin,  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole  compel- 
feon^  and  lliey  carried  all  the  bonaries  exeqH  the  second. 
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with  the  u^'anction.  If  it  has  not  proyed  the  UDiveraal  talisman  which  the 
iiiTCutor  fondly  bellcyed  that  it  would  become,  it  has  jet  been  prodnctive  of  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  especially  in  large  and  yery  elementary  schools,  in  which 
a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  could  not  bo  otherwise  maintained  for  want  of 
means.  There  is  no  comparison,  for  instance,  between  keeping  the  dassee  thus 
generally  engaged,  and  having  them  sitting,  as  formerly,  in  their  seats  often 
worse  than  idle,  and  incurring  punishment  for  the  impossibility  of  remaining 
still  the  whole  of  a  forenoon  or  an  afternoon,  except  the  limited  portion  of  H 
which  the  master  oould  give  to  each  class  in  rotation.  In  some  species  of  ex* 
ercise,  monitors  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  need  be,  but  to  others 
they  are  wholly  incompetent.  In  many  of  these  schools,  the  advanced  dasi 
are  dispersed  at  certain  hours  as  monitors.  Tlie  disadvantage  of  this  is,  that 
by  the  time  that  they  begin  to  be  really  effective  as  teachers,  their  last  year  is 
out  and  they  leave  the^school.  In  this  respect,  the  sjrstcm  bears  no  comporiaon 
with  that  of  the  Government  pupil-teachers,  either  for  immediate  service  or 
prospectively  for  supplying^  the  profession. 


The  following  table  of  fees,  authorized  by  the  trustees  of  Madras  CoUcge^ 
will  illustrate  some  of  tlic  foregoing  remarks : — 


East  Room; 


Per  Quarter. 
X    9.  d. 


Efiflith  ela«. 

Knirluh,  with  cmmmar, 

Eoflisb  priTate  claH, 

WeU  Room : 

Enj^lbh  c!aw 

Enfiiah,  with  framroar. 

GeopmphT  clam,  tausht  br  the  tec* 

ond  English  matter,.  I 

Writinjf  :— 

Pn%-ate  clan,  with  pan  and  ink,... 

East  room,  with  pen  and  ink, 

West  room,  with  pen  and  ink, .... 
Arithmetic : — 

Book-keepinf. 

Private  arithmetic, 

Eait  room, 

Wett  room, 

Cbmio  :^ 

Latin  and  Greek,  with  ancient  fe- 
ography,  hiitory,  4u, 
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0 
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PiBrQuaitar. 
X    «.  A 


Modem  Lanfoafei, 0 

Mathematie* : — 

Theoretical  mathematice    gaome- 

trj  and  algebra, 0 

Geometry  alone, 0 

Algebra  alone, 0 

Practical  matheroatica,  trigonom- 
etry,   Minreying,    navigatioo, 

Jtc., 0 

Natural  philoeophy, 0 

Private  geography, 0 

Drawing  :— 

LamUcape, 0 

Painting  in  water  colors, 0 

Oil  painting 1 

lleelianical    and   Military    draw- 
ing  0 

Gymnastics. 0 

Saered  music, 0 
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6 
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THE  MADRAS  STSTEX  OF  IKSTBUCnoHr. 

Dr.  Bell's  sjgtem  of  school  organization  and  instruction,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  publications : — 

The  Life  of  the  Ret.  Akdrew  Bell,  D.  D.  LL.D.,  F.  R.  &,  Ac— compris- 
ing the  Ilistorj  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Mutual  Tuition.  3 
yola.  Volume  I.  bj  Robert  Southoy.  Volume  II.  and  IIL  by  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Southey. 

The  Report  of  the  Miutart  Orphan  Asyluu  at  Madras — "  An  ^peri- 
ment  in  Education.''    By  Rev.  Andrew  Bell.    London,  1787. 

Elements  of  Tuition,  Vol  I. — ^The  Madras  School ;  or  the  Report  of  the 
KQitaiy  Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras,  with  its  original  Proofs  and  Vouch- 
ers;  as  transmitted  from  India  in  1796,  and  published  in  London,  1797,  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of  Ma- 
dras," suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  School  or  Family  may  teach  itself  under 
the  superiutendence  of  the  Master  or  Parent    Murray,  1813. 

Elements  op  Tuition,  VoL  II. — ^The  English  School ;  or,  the  Histor}',  Ana- 
lysisi  and  Application  of  the  Madras  System  of  Education  to  English  Schools. 
1814. 

Elements  of  Tuition,  Vol  III. — Ludus  Literarius :  the  Classical  and  Gram- 
mar School ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  an  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  Madras, 
in  the  years  1789 — 1796;  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  Schools  for  the 
higher  orders  of  children,  and  with  particular  suggestions  for  its  application  to  a 
Grammar  ScliooL    1816. 

Bell's  Manual  of  Public  and  Private  Education. — 12ma  pp.  60.  Riv- 
ingtona 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Madras  system  of 
instruction : — 

Organization. — In  the  original  organization,  and  even  now  in  many  sdiools, 
the  entire  school  was  divided  into  large  classes,  containing  ftx>m  twenty-five  to 
forty  children  in  each,  and  officered  by  a  Teacher  and  an  Assistant,  both  of 
them  selected  from  the  school  The  business  of  the  former  was  to  teach  and 
hear  lessons ;  of  the  latter,  principally  the  preservation  of  order.  The  classes 
were,  probably  from  the  military  ideas  of  the  doctor,  arranged  in  hollow  squares, 
one  side  being  occupied  by  the  two  officers.  Position  was  marked  out  by  the 
forms ;  thus,  as  most  of  the  instruction  was  done  in  class,  the  children  could 
either  sit  or  stand,  without  changing  places ;  the  only  change  of  place  was  that 
made  to  occupy  the  desks  for  writing.  These  desks  were  single,  and  placed 
round  the  walls  of  the  room.  Of  the  classificaiUm  the  Doctor  thus  speaks: 
*'  7*he  first  and  grand  law  is,  that  every  scholar  finds  for  himself  his  level,  and 
unceasingly  rises  and  falls  in  his  place  in  the  form,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the 
school,  according  to  his  relative  perfonnance. 

"  For  the  equalization  of  the  classes  in  point  of  proficiency,  the  scholar  who 
has  held  a  high  place  in  his  class  for  some  time  is  promoted  to  the  class  above, 
and  is  placed  at  the  bottom ;  but  if)  on  trial,  he  proves  unequal  to  his  new  class- 
fellows,  he  must  revert  to  his  former  class ;  and  the  boy  who  fails  for  some  time 
in  saying  his  daily  lessons  is  degraded  to  the  class  below,  and  is  placed  at  the 
head;  but  if  he  proves  superior  to  his  new  associates,  he  then  resumes  hia 
ibnner  dass  on  a  new  trial    The  best  method,  however,  oC  maosLtaLVosiv^  «q^i&i* 
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ized  (in  progress)  classes,  is  by  continually  feeding  the  higher  from  tiie  lower, 
whereby  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  degrading  the  scholars  inferior  in  geuius  or 
progress  may,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  dispensed  witli. 

"This  law  of  Classification  prevents  what  is  found  in  some  schools — one  or 
two  boys  may  be  masters  of  the  lesson,  others  partially  acquainted  with  it,  and 
others  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Nay,  a  majority  of  the  scholars  may  pass  through 
the  forms  of  the  school,  and  yet  acquire  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  there  taught 
This  is  the  case  when  the  lessons  prescribed  are  beyond  their  reach,  and  they 
are  unable  to  overtake  their  daily  tasks;  or  when  they  have  the  option  to  prefer 
idleness  or  play,  and  the  risk  of  being  flogged,  to  the  exercise  of  mind,  and  the 
acquisition  of  letters." 

Duties  of  Vie  Master. — "  It  is  the  master's  unceasing  duty  to  direct,  guide,  and 
control  the  uniform  and  impartial  execution  of  these  laws,  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  school,  so  as  to  render  them  effectual  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
framed.  These  are  to  maintain  quiet  and  order,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  love  of 
imitation,  and  spirit  of  emulation,  so  as  to  promote  diligence  and  deliglit — advance 
the  general  progress — imbue  the  infant  mind  witli  the  first  principlts  of  morality 
and  religion — and  implant  in  the  tender  heart,  habits  of  method,  order,  and  piety. 

"The  master  who  performs  his  duty  faithfully,  gains  tlie  hearts  of  his  schol- 
ars, and  can  direct  their  energies  as  he  sees  fit  tYoni  his  pupils  his  influence 
extends  to  their  parents,  who  are  completely  won,  by  their  being  made  sensible 
of  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  their  children.  The  careless  and  unequal 
master  has  no  weight  either  with  his  pupils  or  with  their  parents,  who  arc  alike 
aware  of  his  insufficiency  or  misgovern ment.  He  is  sure  to  betra}*  himself  by 
his  constant  complaining  of  the  badness  of  his  teachers,  and  of  his  scholars,  and 
of  the  troublesomeness  of  their  parents,  and  can  not  be  made  sensible  that  the 
fault  lies  solely  with  himself^  and  that,  were  his  school  in  able  hand.s,  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  would  t>e  the  case ;  and  that  the  children,  who  were  pointed 
out  as  the  most  refractory  and  troublesome,  will  oflen,  under  better  manage- 
ment, become  the  most  orderly  and  exemplary. 

"  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  without  warning  preceptors  of  a  rock  on 
which  they  are  liable  to  split.  It  is  not  unusual  for  masters,  after  having  exhib- 
ited in  every  department  of  their  school  no  bad  specimen  of  the  Madras  Sj'Steni 
of  Education,  when  they  observe  that  visitors  arc  in  general  satisfied  with  the 
inspection  or  examination  of  the  upper  forms,  to  content  themselves  also  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  higher  classes,  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower  classes,  where 
the  task  of  teaching  is  less  pleasant,  and  requires  their  minute  inspection  and 
superintendence.  Hence  the  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  become  dissatisfied 
and  supine,  and  fall  off,  in  proportion  to  the  inattention  which  they  exj>eriencc 
Their  classes,  in  rising  to  the  superior  forms,  prove  greatly  inferior  to  their  pre- 
decessors in  habits  and  attainments ;  and  the  whole  school  undergoes  a  revolu- 
tion, and  forfeits  its  character,  and  in  no  small  degree  its  usefulness." 

Reading. — '*  These  lessons  (easy  reading)  are  taugiit  by  writing,  by  speUing 
on  and  off  books,  by  reading,  by  pauses  and  clauses,  and  by  an  exannnation  on 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

•*  An  observation  of  Quintilian  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  pauses. 
*The  diflQculty  (he  says)  of  learning  to  read  is,  that,  while  with  the  voice  we  are 
pronouncing  one  part  of  a  sentence,  with  our  eyes  we  are  looking  forward  to 
another.'  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  gathering  tlM» 
meuung  of  the  whole  sentence  in  our  mind. 
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'  **  Vow  in  the  Natiotial  Schools,  an  attempt  has  been  made  with  good  success, 
to  obviate  this  difficulty ;  and  as  has  been  said  before,  to  fix  Vie  eye,  Vie  voice, 
and  Vie  mind^  on  a  single  object  in  succession,  by  the  sub-division  of  the  lesson 
into  pauses,  which  not  only  conduces  greatly  to  correct  reading,  but  also  to  the 
understanding  of  what  is  read.  The  combining  of  two  or  more  ideas,  puzzles 
and  perplexes  children ;  for  which  the  best  remedy  is,  to  accustom  them  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  an  intermission  in  reading,  and  to  dwell  upon  each  of  the  minutest 
sub-divisions  in  the  sense. 

'*  Another  advantage  of  pause  reading  in  the  initiatory  and  short  lessons  is, 
that  by  the  quick  succession,  it  distributee  a  minute  portion  of  the  lesson  to 
each  member  of  the  class,  without  reading  it  over  oftener  than  is  necessary  to 
learn  it.    Besides  which  it  is  the  best  introduction  to  reading  by  chisses." 

On  the  formation  of  style  in  reading  the  Dr.  remarks : — "  In  the  daily  repeti- 
tion by  heart,  let  every  scholar  be  taught  to  rehearse  prayers,  graces,  catechism, 
&c.,  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  good  reader,  which  all  will  soon  be  able  to  do, 
while  their  organs  are  pliant,  by  imittition,  as  they  unceasingly  repeat  them 
with  their  instructors  and  fellows;  and  if  the  same  rule  be  observed,  in  regiird 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  section,  in  beginning  to  read,  a  better  manner  may 
bo  acquired  in  a  few  lessons,  than  is  oflen  attained  while  at  school,  under  a 
vicious  or  faulty  tone. 

"The  advantage  of  perfect  instruction  will  be  understood,  by  remarking  how 
much  of  this  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  is  gradually  done  away,  by  removing 
every  obstacle  on  its  first  occurrence ;  of  which  specunens  may  be  seen  in  the 
stops  and  points  which  occur  in  every  sentence,  and  in  tliose  words  of  most 
frequent  use,  of  which  it  is  said  three  or  four  score,  counted  every  time  they 
occur,  amount  to  one  half  the  number  of  words  in  any  book.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  construction  and  analysis  of  sentences,  owing  to  the 
wmilarity  among  them.  One  lesson  perfectly  learned,  the  next  is  in^  part 
known,  and  a  liabit  of  attention  and  accuracy,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
is  acquired. 

"  As  in  many  scliools  there  is  much  waste  of  time,  occasioned  by  passing 
slightly  over  what  is  most  important,  and  unknown ;  so  is  there  in  otliers,  by 
repeating  and  dwelling  on  what  is  less  material,  and  already  well  known.  The 
true  art  of  tuition  consists  in  tasking  the  abilities  of  the  scholars  sufficiently  to 
obtain  a  pcrpettial  interest,  and  call  forth  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  which  is  no  less  grateful  tlian  the  moderate  stretch  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body ;  and  by  not  imposing  on  them  burdens  beyond  what  tliey  are 
readily  able  to  bear.  Perfect  instruction  in  a  progressive  course  of  study,  by 
the  love  of  knowledge  natural  to  man,  and  of  novelty  (the  great  parent  of  pleas- 
ure, especially  to  children)  renders  a  school  a  perpetual  source  of  enjo\Tiient  to 
the  infant  mind." 

JrUerrogcUion. — "  By  examining  the  scholar,  in  the  course  of  his  studiefi,  in 
every  sentence,  and  much  more,  if  they  examine  one  another  by  questions,  put 
in  every  way,  as  they  go  along,  you  will  certainly  discover  whetiier  they  under- 
stand what  they  read,  and  can  instruct  them  wheresoever  they  are  deficient 
The  questions  are  varied  with  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  class,  and  fre- 
quently rise  out  of  the  answers  tliat  are  made.  By  never  analyzing  a  sentence, 
or  attending  to  its  meaning,  scarcely  a  sentence  in  the  whole  book  is  under- 
stood ;  whereas,  by  analyzing  a  sentence,  and  doing  it  well,  a  ^t^aX  '^to^x^^N^ 
made  in  understanding  another.*' 

32 
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Value  of  Repetition. — "  Tlie  former  lessons  being  repeated  every  day  previously 
to  entering  on  the  subsequent  one,  the  lessons  will  gradually  lengthen  as  the 
scholars  advance,  and  their  mmds  are  more  and  more  opened,  for  the  reception 
of  progressive  instruction,  and  as  the  memory  improves  by  exercise.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  a  very  small  portion  learnt  perfectly  by  heart,  every  morning 
and  evening,  will  amount  ^,  before  the  scholar  is  yet  fully  instructed  in  the  art 
of  reading  with  the  acquisition  of  which,  however,  their  viva  voce  reptitions  off 
book,  must  not  materially  interfere;  for  it  is  by  his  daily  lessons  in  reading, 
that  religious  knowledge  is  most  readily  and  effectually  attained ;  therefore  the 
utmost  pains  must  bo  taken  from  the  beginning,  to  forward  him  in  this  art,  by 
which  he  may  the  sooner  be  qualified  to  read  and  learn  for  himself^  on 
book,  the  viemoritei'  lessons,  as  well  in  exercises  at  school,  as  in  tasks  at  home, 
and  with  better  understanding,  and  consequently  with  greater  profit,  than  from 
the  mouth  of  another.  Nor  are  the  primary  rehearsals,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher,  idle  in  this  respect ;  they  serve  to  form  a  just  enunciation,  and  a  dis- 
tinct manner  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  repeating,  llere,  as  ever}'where,  the 
main  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  every  lesson,  however  short,  may  be  i)er- 
fectly  learned,  and  the  preceding  portions  repeated  before  entering  on  the 
next." 

Rrfjisi ration. — Of  the  Registers  named  in  the  Manual  we  shall  notice  but  one. 
*'  The  Paidoraeter  shews  each  child's  monthly  progress,  from  his  admission  into 
tlie  school,  to  leaving  it,  in  twelve  triple  columns,  in  which,  on  the  last  day  of 
every  month,  are  entered  the  book,  page,  and  stage  of  tlie  course  at  which  the 
scholar  is  arrived  in  his  reacUng,  ciphering,  and  rehgious  rehearsals.  A  single 
line  on  a  folio  sheet,  comprehends  the  progress  of  each  child  for  a  year.  The 
l*aidometer  will  fonn  a  record  of  facts  of  no  less  value  in  the  intellectxial.  than 
the  barometer,  thermometer,  &c.,  in  the  physical  world. 

"  Its  importance  neetis  no  illustrations ;  it  furnishes  immediate  and  indelible 
information,  relative  to  the  progress  of  every  child,  throughout  his  literary 
career,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  stimulate  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
and  to  enable  the  visitors  to  check,  correct,  and  regulate,  the  progress  of  the 
scholars.  The  scholastic  world  will  be  put  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  materials, 
the  basis  of  a  new  science ;  and  in  course  of  time,  a  criterion  will  be  obtained, 
by  which  visitors  may  judge  of  the  comparative  progress  of  their  school,  i^illi 
that  of  other  schools,  and  an  average  standard  established,  by  which  the  master 
may  ascertiiin  his  own  success,  by  the  success  of  others,  and  be  stimulated  to 
exertion.  But  the  strictest  provision  must  be  made,  that  no  book  be  passed 
without  perfect  instruction.  The  visitors,  therefore,  should  ascertain,  by  actual 
examination,  whether  the  report  be  Ciilhfully  made,  the  entry  hterally  correct, 
and  the  scholar  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  before  the  stages,  ai 
which  he  is  stated  to  have  arrived." 


MATIOKAL  SOaBTY.  4^ 

thb  national  80cibtt. 

**Thb  National  Society  for  promotino  the  Education  op  the  Poor 
IN  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,"  which  grew  up  out  of  the 
controversj  as  to  the  prioritj  and  superiority  of  the  Lancaster  and  Bell  syBr 
tern  of  Instruction  was  instituted  in  1811,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 
in  1817.  It  id  now  the  principal  agency  by  which  the  Church  of  England  aa 
eetablished  by  law,  with  its  Diocesan  and  Parochial  affiliations,  maintaina  a 
direct  control  and  influence  over  the  education  of  the  people.  By  its  constitu- 
tion it  includes  among  the  members  of  its  committee,  in  whom,  the  direction  of 
its  affairs  is  placed,  all  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  ten  temporal  peers  or  privy-councilors,  and  sixteen  other  elected 
members,  lay  and  clerical.  All  subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually,  or  of  ten 
guineas  in  one  s^m,  are  members  of  the  society,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
annual  general  meeting. 

Connected  with  the  Central  Institution  in  Westminster,  various  boards  of 
education  throughout  the  country  have  been  established  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  objects ;  diU'cring,  indeed,  slightly  in  their  internal  arrangements,  but  not 
so  as  to  impede,  in  any  instance,  the  harmonious  action  of  the  entire  body. 
Dioceses  are  variously  organized  for  educational  purposes ;  but  every  Diocesan 
board  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  and  to  the  Central  Institution.  Each 
board  is  formed  and  presided  over  by  its  own  bishop. 

By  means  of  tliis  organization,  all  who  desire  the  promotion  of  sound  popu- 
lar education  are  enabled  to  meet  together  for  the  advancement  of  a  great  com- 
mon object,  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive  ground  that  they  are  members  of 
the  National  Church. 

Tlie  great  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  means  of  this  extensive  machinery 
is,  to  aid  in  providing  for  every  part  of  the  country  daily  instruction  (to  use 
the  words  of  the  Society's  Charter)  "  in  suitable  learning,  works  of  industry, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion  according  to  the  Established 
Church ;"  such  as  shall  tit  her  sons  and  daughters  for  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbor  in  after-life. 

For  this  purpose  the  labors  of  the  society  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: — 
I.  The  increase  of  the  means  qfeduccUhn;  by  increasing  the  number  of  schools, 
n.  The  promotion  of  a  good  system  of  education ;  by  training  teachers,  inspect- 
ing and  organizing  schools,  supplying  the  best  school  books  and  materials,  and 
diflMng  information  on  the  subject  of  school-keeping. 

I.  It  advances  the  first  object,  viz.,  the  increase  of  ike  means  of  education^  by 
pecuniary  assistance  from  its  own  funds.  The  money  formerly  collected  in 
churches  under  the  authority  of  Royal  or  Episcopal  Letters  has  been  returned 
to  the  country  in  grants  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  and  improving  schools. 
The  committee  take  into  consideration  aU  applications  for  assistance  toward 
these  objects,  provided  such  applications  be  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese and  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish. 

The  grants  made  by  the  society  for  the  above  purpose  out  of  its  own  fVmds 
up  to  Christmas  1859,  amount  altogether  to  369,0082.  The  advance  of  this 
money,  which  is  granted  on  condition  of  a  certain  amount  of  private  contribu- 
tion in  each  case,  has  drawn  forth  an  expenditure  of  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  ($5,500,000)  in  building  alone,  besides  the  annual  exoense  of  kee^io^ 
up  the  schools  when  built 
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Schools  are  admitted  into  union  with  the  National  Society  on  the  subscrip- 
tion of  certain  terms  of  union  by  their  managers  or  patrons,  whicli  are  mainly 
these:  that  the  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  Uoly  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  that  they  are  to  bo 
brought  as  much  as  possible  to  the  parish-church  on  the  Lord's  day. 

The  total  number  of  schools  which  were  formally  in  union  with  the  National 
Society  up  to  Cliristmas  1859,  was  11,479,  with  1,070,603  scholars. 

The  total  number  of  schools  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  the  Clerjry, 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  including  the  above,  was,  according  to  returns 
obtained  recently  by  the  society:  schools,  24,704;  with  scholars,  1,072,445; 
of  whom  431,192  receive  Sunday  instruction  only. 

The  above  return  was  made  up  to  Christmas  1857.  Between  that  date  and 
Christmas  1 859,  there  have  been  completed,  by  aid  from  the  society,  456  more 
schools,  affording  accommodation  for  45,651  scholars.  Tlie  tT>tal  number  of 
Church  schools  known  to  exist  up  to  Christmas,  1859,  is  25.160,  with  schohirs 
1,718,096. 

II.  The  committee  of  the  National  Society  have  had  under  their  ovm  imme- 
diate management  five  Normal  Institutions,  viz.,  three  for  schoolmasters,  and  two 
for  schoolmistresses,  which  at  the  dose  of  1859,  had  trained  over  3,757  teachers. 

TKcse  results  arc  indeiH?ndent  of  the  number  of  masters  and  mistresses  sent 
oat  from  the  several  Diocesan  Training  Institutions,  almost  all  of  which  have 
received  aid  from  the  National  Society, 

The  work  of  inspection  of  schools  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses,  to  whom  the  reports  of  the 
work  of  inspection  are  addressed.  The  committee  of  the  society  have  com- 
piled, and  provide  pjatuitously,  the  forms  necessary  for  these  reports,  and  have 
also  issued  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  Diocesan  Inspectors.  Tlie  society 
retains  also  in  its  service  teachers  who,  in  the  capacity  of  organizing  masters, 
are  employed  to  remodel  schools  where  the  managers  desire  to  have  improve- 
ments not  merely  hinted  and  pointed  out,  but  carried  into  immediate  operation. 
To  quote  from  the  Society's  Annual  Report  of  1849:  "  In  the  great  minority 
of  parishes  the  services  of  a  person  whose  eye  is  able  to  detect  faults  of  ar- 
rangement in  a  school-room,  who  is  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  books 
and  school-materials  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  who,  from  his 
experience,  can  impart  many  useful  practical  hints  to  teachers,  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance."  The  terms  on  which  an  organizing  master  is  supplied 
are,  that  the  society  pays  lialf  his  salary,  the  other  hal(  together  with  all  trav- 
eling expenses,  being  defrayed  by  those  who  employ  him. 

The  Depository  for  school-books,  apparatus,  and  other  material  aids  of  in- 
Btmction,  has  now  been  in  existence  for  thirteen  years.  The  receipts,  wliioh 
in  1846  amounted  to  little  more  than  30001,  in  the  year  1869  reached  19.6321. 
3s.  The  society  cooperates  with  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  in  allot- 
ting a  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed  by  the  boards,  to  assist  school-managers 
in  the  purchase  of  l>ook8  and  mateirals. 

Besides  offering  advice  on  school-management,  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it^ 
the  committee  pub]i.«>h  a  Monthly  Paper,  which  has  a  circulation  of  upwards 
of  7,500  copies,  and  contains  not  only  a  record  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
society,  and  the  Dioceran  and  other  District  boards,  but  also  all  information 
connected  generally  witli  education  which  is  likely  to  bo  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
moteiBf  mAnagera,  or  teachers  of  Church  schooliL 
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L    SCHOOL  OBOANIZATION. 


School  organization,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  includes  every  thing 
which  has  reference  both  to  the  construction  of  a  building  suitable  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  to  the  internal  arrangements  necessary  fur  carrying  on  the 
business  of  instruction. 

I.  School  Buildings. — Convenience  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  external 
appearance.  School  buildings  should  be  constructed  according  to  those  plans 
which  are  found  best  adapted  for  the  methods  of  instruction  which  are  to  be 
pursued.  But,  whatever  the  shape  or  size  of  the  building  may  be,  particular 
care  should  bo  taken  to  afford  the  best  possible  means  of  ventilation.  A  play- 
ground should  be  attached  to  the  schools,  in  which  the  children  may  amuse 
themselves  at  stated  times  in  the  day  with  games  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  situation  of  tlio  school  premises  should  be  cheerful,  and  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  any  noisy  and  unhealthy  neighborhood.  Class-rooms,  closets, 
and  all  other  necessary  offices  should  be  liberally  provided. 

If  the  room  be  built  to  accommodate  a  mixed  assemblage  of  boys  and  fprla, 
arrangements  must  be  made  whereby  it  may  be  divided  when  requisite.  A 
framed  partition  may  be  put  up  for  this  purpose,  either  removable  altogether,  or 
made  to  slide  in  a  groove  to  the  side  of  the  room.  Tlie  superficial  area  or  space 
allowed  for  each  child  of  the  g^ross  total  number  on  the  register  should,  on  no 
account,  be  less  than  seven  square  feet 

II.  On  ilie  Initrnal  Organization  of  NaAUynal  Schools. — Much  of  the  success  of 
a  teacher's  labors  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  whicli  the  scliool-room  is 
furnished  with  forms,  desks,  books,  and  the  other  appliances  necessary  for  facil- 
itating the  instruction  of  the  children. 

1.  DeskSy  IVi-nis,  <Scc. — The  old  plan  of  fixing  desks  round  the  school-room,  so 
inat  the  boys  might  sit  with  their  faces  to  the  walls,  is  now  very  properly  giv- 
ing place  to  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  grouping  them  in  parallel 
lines  on  raised  planes,  each  successive  desk  rising  a  few  inches  above  tlie 
precedmg. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  practical  educationists  ^of  the  present 
day  that  the  children  should  be  seated  at  such  groups  of  parallel  desks  to  re- 
ceive all  their  lessons,  instead  of  being  occasionally  arranged  in  squares  or  semi- 
circles on  the  floor.  This  organization,  however,  appears  to  possess  some 
disadvantages.     For  although  most  subjects  may  bo  taught  with  advantage  in 


♦  Abridged  from  ''Manual  of  School  Method  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  EUmentar^ 
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desks,  there  are  also  many  which  maj  be  taught  to  greater  advantage  out  of 
them ;  and  as  cbauge  of  position  during  three  hours'  school-time  is  almost  nec- 
essary for  children,  it  seems  undesirable  to  confine  them  in  one  place  and 
posture.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  plan  allows  them  "  breathing  space, 
elbow-room,  independence  of  attitude,"  &c. ;  but  at  tho  same  time  it  sacrifices 
variety  of  position,  already  referred  to,  the  emulation  of  taking  places,  and  other 
advantages. 

In  many  lessons,  as,  for  example,  reading,  it  seems  desirable  that  what  is 
read  by  each  boy  should  be  distinctly  heard  by  tlie  whole  class ;  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  attaine<l  if  the  boys  are  seated  in  parallel  desks.  The  back  row  will 
find  it  difficult  to  hear  what  is  read  in  tho  front,  and  vice  verso,  unless  the  boys 
be  encouraged  to  speak  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice  than  may  be  found  convenient 
for  adjoining  classes. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  would  require  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary 
tact  and  skill  to  prevent  a  system  which  allows  so  much  freedom  from  restraint 
from  degenerating  into  one  of  listlessness  and  inattention.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  children  may  with  great  advantage  receive  a  large  portion  of  their 
lessons  in  parallel  desks,  and  the  particular  subjects  which  are  recommended  for 
such  instruction  are  the  following: — 


Writing  on  paper  or  slates. 

Drawing. 

Dictation. 

Lectures  on  familiar  subjects. 


Explanation  of  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic. 
Vocal  Music. 


Class  squares  and  semicircles*  appear  best  adapted  to  those  lessons  which  re- 
quire that  the  children  should  come  out  individually  to  have  their  work 
inspected  by  the  teacher,  as  in  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  or  to  point  out  places 
in  maps,  globes,  &c. 

2.  Books. — The  books  necessary  for  a  school  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
first,  those  for  the  special  and  exclusive  use  of  the  teacher ;  second,  tliose  which 
are  to  be  used  by  the  children. 

The  following  list  of  books,  selected  chiefly  from  the  National  Society's  cata- 
logue, may,  however,  assist  teachers  in  the  selection  of  suitable  manuals  of 
National  School  instruction. 

Teachers'  books  for  religious  instruction; — 

Catechetical  Series. 


Questions  on  the  Order  for  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  (stitched  and 
interleaved. » 

(Questions  on  Patriarchal  History. 

NicholPs  Help  to  Roadintr  the  Bible. 

Burton^s  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Trower's  (Bp. )  Expos,  of  the  Er»i>*tle8. 

Trower's  (Bp.)  Exposition  of  tne  Gos- 
pels. 


Trower's    (Bp.)    Similitudes    used    in 

Scripture. 
Welchman  on  the  Thirty-nine  Article.^ 
Nelnon  on  the  Fu.'»tivals*of  the  Church. 
Bailey  on  the  Liturgy  compared  with 

the  Bible. 
James's  Commentark*  on  the  Collects. 
Historical  Accun^puulmont  to  tho  Holy 

Scriptures. 


Teachers'  books  for  secular  instruction  and  private  reading : — 


• 


Hunter^s  Arithmetic. 

Colenso's  Aljfehra. 

Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic 

Griflln's  Mensunition. 

Fowler's  Statics. 

Hind's  Triffonoractrv. 

Pott's  Encli*!.  '       ♦ 

Hunter's  Grammar. 


Hunter's  Derivation. 
Hughes's  British  Geography. 

"         EurojH'an  Geography. 

"         Geography  of  Palestine. 
Historical  Series— fnirlund,  Kome,  <&c. 
Manual  of  School  Metntxi. 
Hnllah's  Manual  of  Singing. 
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3.  CtoM-Booka  for  Children. — In  selecting  books  for  the  use  of  the  classes, 
care  must  be  taken  to  provide  such  as  will  best  suit  the  various  capacities  of  Uie 
children.  Many  valuable  series  of  books  have  been  compiled  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  National  Schools.  Reading-books  have  of  course  received  the  great- 
est shore  of  attention,  because  most  other  sifbjects  are,  to  a  great  extent,  taught 
orallj  by  the  master.  A  graduated  series  of  reading-books  may  be  found  on 
tlie  lists  of  the  National  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  the  Irish  Board  of  Education ;  and  various  publishers  have  put  for- 
ward readuig-books  which  more  or  less  deserve  the  attention  of  school-managers. 

4.  ScJiool  Apparaius. — Every  class  in  the  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
box,  fitted  with  lock  and  key,  in  which  should  be  kept  the  books,  slates,  &c, 
used  by  the  children  in  that  class. 

Blackboards  or  large  framed  slates  are  now  very  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  demonstration.  Easels,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  comprised  in  tlie 
following  list,  are  also  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  a  school. 

List  of  Apparatus,  <tc,  for  General  Use, 


Map  of  the  World. 

"       Europe. 

"        England. 

**       Pulcstine. 

"       Travels  of  St.  Paul. 
Large  fVained  Bhites  or  blackboards,  in 

stands  or  with  eosclB. 
Slate  pencils. 

Pen-holders  and  pencil-holders. 
Terretstriol  globe. 


Earthenware  inkwells. 
String  for  slateH. 
Prepared  chulk. 
Admi8.*«)on-book. 
Class  rcgister-bookF. 
Attendance  and  absence  register. 
Framed  register  slates. 
Suspension  tickets. 
Visitor*'  book,  <fec.,  &c 


In  the  lists  given  above,  only  those  books  and  apparatus  have  been  set  down 
which  appear  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  carrying  out  the  best  systems  of 
instruction. 

III.  On  other  points  of  Organizaiion. — Besides  the  articles  of  furniture,  as 
desks,  forms,  kc,  and  the  books,  apparatus,  kc,  already  enumerated,  the  master 
will  require  monitors,  either  apprenticed  or  selected  from  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced scliolars,  to  assist  him  in  the  management  and  teaching  of  the  children. 
Every  school  should  have  a  sot  of  rules  for  the  admission  and  attendance  of  tlio 
cliildren,  and  for  the  guidance  of  parents.  There  should  also  be  a  system  of 
classification  in  regard  to  attainments,  and  time-tables  to  regulate  the  duration 
of  lessona 

1.  On  Monitors. — ^The  monitorial  system,  since  its  introduction  by  Dr.  Bell, 
although  confessedly  one  without  which  no  single  master,  unassisted  b}*^  paid 
teachers,  could  possibly  superintend  the  instruction  of  a  largo  number  of  chil- 
dren, has  met  with  considerable  opposition.  Objections  have  been  «iado  to  it, 
and  certainly  not  without  reason,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  create  noise  and 
confusion  in  the  school-room ;  to  encourage  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  standard 
of  attainments  among  the  scholars ;  to  prevent  tlie  master  from  coming  into 
individual  contact  with  his  pupils:  and  to  bring  into  use  a  class  of  teaclicrs 
who,  from  the  temporary  and  unremunerative  nature  of  their  office,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in  tlie  progress  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Government  scheme  of  pupil-teachers  and  stipen- 
diary monitors,  the  defects  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  objections  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  remedied.    But  as  there  yet  remain  a  considerable  TlM^s^Q«tx 
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of  schools,  in  which,  from  various  circumstances,  it  is  found  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  old  monitorial  system  in  its  main  features,  it  is  presumed  that  a  few  hints 
on  the  selection  and  management  of  monitors  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those 
masters  who  still  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  such  officers. 

It  will  always  of  course  be  desirable  to  clioose  monitors  fh>m  among  the  most 
advanced  boys,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  those  whose  attain- 
ments are  highest  make  the  best  teachers.  There  is  a  certain  aptitude  for 
teaching  which  is  a  qualification  as  important  in  the  youthful  monitor  as  in  the 
adult  instructor.  "Due  pains,"  says  an  eminent  writer  on  school  matters, 
''must  be  taken  in  determining  the  class  to  which  each  monitor  respectively  is 
to  be  placed.  One  monitor  will  do  mucli  better  for  one  class,  and  another  for 
another.  It  will  by  no  means  do  to  assigru  the  lowest  class  to  the  least  intel- 
lectual monitor,  and  so  progressively.  In  truth  the  younger  classes  generally 
require  more  patience,  more  perseverance,  and,  in  a  word,  more  teaching  quali- 
fications on  the  part  of  the  monitors,  than  most  of  the  others.  The  master,  it  is 
therefore  obvious,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  laying  down,  or  at  least  divulging, 
any  general  rules  on  the  subject  either  of  the  nomination  or  the  appointment  of 
his  monitors.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  through  the  school  tliat  in 
every  such  nomination  aU  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account — ^that  on© 
may  be  rejected  or  removed  fix)m  being  a  monitor,  merely  on  account  of  his  not 
|K>ssessing  a  turn  for  teaching,  without  calling  in  question  either  his  own  other 
attainments  or  his  diligence,  and  that,  among  the  monitors  themselves,  the  post 
of  honor  depends,  not  on  the  numerical  order  of  the  class  intrusted  to  them,  but 
entirely  upon  its  state  of  discipline  and  improvement." 

At  first  the  monitor  should  be  employed,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  mechan- 
ical parts  of  instruction  only ;  as  the  hearing  of  tasks  previously  prepared,  such 
as  .<*pelling,  dictiition,  &c.  Each  monitor  should,  if  possible,  be  provided  with 
an  assistant,  to  whom  should  be  assigned  the  charge  of  the  books,  slates,  Jbc, 
belonging  to  the  class,  and  the  duty  of  superintending  the  order  and  attention 
of  tlio  children,  while  the  monitor  himself  is  engaged  in  teaching.  He  might 
also  be  required  to  make  up  the  registers  of  attendance  of  his  own  particular 
class.  One  monitor  must  bo  selected  for  the  office  of  iisher,  whose  duties  will 
be  expUiined  in  a  succeeding  chapter  under  the  head  of  "  Discipline." 

Considerable  prejudice  grenerully  exists  in  the  minds  of  parents' in  reference 
to  the  nionitoriiil  system.  They  imagine  tiiat  while  their  children  are  employed 
in  teaching  their  school-fellows  they  can  not  possibly  l>e  acquiring  any  new  in- 
formation for  tliemselves.  To  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the  unpopularity 
to  which  the  system  is  thus  subject,  the  master  might  select  two  sets  of  moni- 
tors, and  ijmploy  them  alternately,  so  that  each  set  might  at  stated  times  be 
ri.*ceiving  the  ordinary  instniction  of  the  school  Besides  this,  he  ought  to  de- 
vote an  hour  beyond  the  usual  school-hours  to  their  instruction,  and  also  set 
tliem  special  lessons  for  preparation  at  home.  If  the  funds  of  the  school  are 
sutfieient,  a  small  jK-'Cuniary  reward  should  be  allowed  to  those  monitors  who 
have  perfonned  their  duties  efficiently,  and  in  all  cases  the  ordinary  school  fee 
sliould  not  be  charged. 

2.  PapU-tearlmii,  rfr. — The  Committee  of  Council  have  endeavored  to  remedy 
tiie  defects  of  the  monitorial  system  by  calling  into  use  a  new  class  of  officers 
under  the  name  of  jxipil'tearheis. 

This  has  been  done  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  wliich  boys  and  girla 
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are  bound  to  serve  under  a  Certificated  or  Registered  teacher  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  after  which  they  are  eligible  for  admission  into  some  accredited 
tnuning-institution. 

Provision  is  made  for  one  hour  and  a  halt's  instruction  per  day,  by  the  mas- 
ter, during  the  five  school-da3rs  of  the  week. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pupil-teachers.  They  should 
not  be  cliofton  merely  for  their  superior  intelligence  and  quickness,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  child  of  slow  intellect  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  Those  children  will  make  the  best  return  for  the  time  and 
labor  bestowed  on  them  who  have  had  the  blessing  of  religious  parents,  and  a 
well-ordered  home,  where  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  impress  on  them  the  im- 
portance of  their  future  calling  will  be  duly  seconded — who  have  good,  sound 
abilities,  rather  than  precocious  sharpness,  and  who  have  shown  from  their 
earliest  years  a  love  of  teaching,  and  an  orderly,  methodical  fitune  of  mind.  As 
the  pupil  teacher  advances  in  his  apprenticeship,  it  will  be  the  especial  duty  of 
those  set  over  him  to  check  the  very  first  symptoms  of  self-sufliciency  and  con- 
ceit— faults  not  unlikely  to  be  fostered  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed — 
and  to  make  him  feel  that  liis  stock  of  knowledge  must  be  at  the  best  but  lim- 
ited and  superficial 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  has  contribu- 
ted in  a  great  degree  to  the  efficiency  of  National  schools,  and  its  universal 
application  is  a  matter  much  to  be  desired. 

3.  On  ClassificaiUm  and  Time  Thbles. — On  the  subject  of  Classijicalion  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  followers  of  Dr.  Bell  contend  fqr  large  classes, 
containing  not  fewer  than  36  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples  of 
Lancaster  maintain  that  the  number  in  one  class  should  never  exceed  9.  Be- 
tween these  opinions  a  middle  line  may  be  drawn,  and  it  is  therefore  recom- 
mended tliat  an  ordinary  class  should  contain  from  16  to  20  children. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  a  distinct  classification  could  be  made  in  each 
branch  of  study:  that  there  wore,  for  example,  a  particular  set  of  classes  for 
reading^  another  for  arithmetiCy  another  for  geography^  &c.  But  tliis  is  generally 
found  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  Classification  is  that  of  Time-idbles,  A  class 
having  been  formed,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  scheme  should  be 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  order  and  duration  of  his 
lessons.  The  drawing  up  of  such  a  scheme  in  a  tabulated  form  is  called  "con- 
structing a  Time-table;  and  the  successful  working  of  a  school  will  very  much 
depend  upon  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the 
punctuality  with  which  the  plans  laid  down  are  carried  out.  In  largo  schools  it 
is  particularly  important  that  some  classes  should  always  be  engaged  in  lessons 
which  can  be  performed  in  comparative  silence,  to  prevent  undue  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  the  room.  It  is  also  advisable  that  the  length  of  any  lesson  should  not 
l>e  such  as  to  weary  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  due  regard  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  the  children  by  allowing  them  every  variety  of  posture  which 
is  consi.stent  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  school.  The  daily  scheme  of  in- 
struction should  also  provide  for  specific  lessons,  especially  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, beinp:  given  by  the  master  himself  It  was  formerly  a  common  fault  in 
schools  for  the  ninster  to  think  his  only  duty  was  that  o( general  superintendence; 
and  beyond  a  few  minutes'  occasional  teaching  as  he  passed  from  class  to  clasa^ 
his  own  personal  instruction  was  often  considered  almost  vnmecesaSiX^.    T\v<^ 
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order  of  the  school  should  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained  pupil-teacber 
or  monitor,  allowing  the  master  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  actual  teaching. 
Xo  day  should  pass  without  his  giving  at  least  fivt  entire  lessons,  chiefly  to  the 
upper  classes. 

In  constructing  time-tables  for  mixed  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange 
the  subjects  in  such  a  manner  that  the  girls,  who  are  supposed  to  be  tauglit 
with  the  boys  in  ihe  jnoming  only,  may  receive  a  tolerably  complete  course  of 
instruction.  In  order  to  compensate  as  much  as  possible  to  the  girls  for  the 
additional  progress  which  the  boys  may  be  expected  to  make  in  the  afternoon, 
certain  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  girls  in  a  separate  division  of  the  class.  For 
secular  reading  for  the  mixed  classes  during  the  morning,  it  is  advisable  to  X29e 
a  book  containing  detached  pieces :  while  in  the  afternoon  the  bo}*s  may  read 
some  continuous  narrative — for  instance,  English  History.  It  is  presumed  that 
in  most  mixed  schools  the  girls'  sewing  can  be  taught  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment ;  but,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  girls  may  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  squares  and  the  boys  the  desks.  A  curtain  may  also  be  used,  or  a  framed 
partition.* 

P2ach  class  should  have  its  part  of  the  general  time-table  written  out  and 
pasted  inside  the  cover  of  the  class-box,  and  the  teacher  or  monitor  should  be 
required  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  its  directions. 

Besides  a  time-table  setting  forth  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  duration 
of  the  lessons,  every  school  should  have  a  graduated  course  of  study  laid  down, 
defining  how  far  each  class  may  proceed  in  the  different  subjects  taught  in  it ; 
and  the  mastec  will  do  well  to  observe  that  his  monitors,  or  assistants,  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  the  prescribed  limits. 

The  following  graduated  scheme  of  instruction  for  a  school  of  six  classes 
mny  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  plan  here 
recommended : 

GraducUed  Scheme  of  Instruction  for  a  School  of  Six  Classes, 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Read  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Catechism,  with  Analysis  and  Scripture  Proofs. 

Questions  on  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  (Archdeacon  Sua- 
clair.) 

Arithmetic,  including  Proportion,  as  for  as  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions, 
inclusive. 

Secular  reading;  English  History. 

Parsing  simple  sentences ;  Easy  Composition. 

Grammar  and  the  derivation  of  words. 

Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography. 

Vocal  Music ;  Linear  Drawing. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Read  Patriarchal  History  and  the  Gospel  of  St,  Mattlicw. 

Catechism,  with  Analysis  and  Scripture  Proofs,  and  Liturgy. 

Arithmetic,  as  far  as  Proportion. 

Secular  reading,  with  Dictation. 

Parsing  simple  sentences;  Definitions  of  Grammar. 

Geography  of  Europe,  England  and  Wales,  and  Palestine. 

Linear  Drawing ;  Vocal  Music. 


*  See  pace  651. 
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mnu)  CLASS. 

Bead  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lnkc. 

Catechism,  with  Scripture  Proofs,  as  far  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.    (Sinclair.) 

Easy  Scripture  History ;  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Compound  Bales. 

Secular  reading,  with  Dictation. 

Definitions  of  the  leading  Parts  of  Speech. 

Geography  of  England. 

Linear  Drawing ;  Vocul  Music 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Bead  **  Miracles  and  Discourses  of  our  Blessed  Saviour." 
Catechism,  as  fur  as  the  Decalogue,  with  Scripture  Proofs. 
Arithmetic,  four  first  rules  and  Bcduction. 

Easy  definitions  of  Geography— Land,  Water,  &c,  illustrated  by  an  Outline 
Hap. 
Secular  Beading,  with  Spelling. 

FITTH  CLASS. 

Bead  "  Parables." 

Catechism,  as  fur  as  the  Creed. 

Arithmetic — Addition,  Subtraction. 

Secular  Beading,  with  Spelling  from  the  Beading  Lesson. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Broken  Catechism. 

Beading,  with  Spelling. 

Arithmetic— Notation,  Numeration,  and  Addition. 

n.    SCHOOL  DISCIPUKE. 

Under  the  term  discipline  may  be  included  all  that  has  reference  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  school 

"All  the  means  of  discipline,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  may  be  reduced  to  two 
heads;  those  which  are  designed  to  maintain  order,  which  include  silence,  obedi- 
ence, cleanliness,  a  becoming  carriage,  politeness,  and  general  good  behavior;  and 
others  whose  aim  is  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  application,  which  again  sup- 
poses attention,  eagerness  to  repair  to  school,  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
duty." 

L  The  points  of  discipline  to  which  a  master  should  pay  strict  attention, 
included  un<ler  tlic  first  head,  are  such  as  the  following: — 

1.  Tb  be  very  particular  in  securing  Regular  and  Punctual  Attendance. — ^The 
&ult  of  bad  attendance  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  more  frequently  to 
the  parent  than  to  the  child.  The  teaclier  should  therefore  impress  upon  pa- 
rents, as  often  as  he  can,  their  duty  in  this  respect  The  printed  rules  of  the 
school,  which  are  generally  given  out  on  the  admission  of  children,  should  set 
forth  in  a  prominent  manner,  the  consequences  of  irregular  attendance.  In  the 
case  of  any  child  being  abseni  wiihotU  leave^  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  send  a 
ticket  of  suspension  to  the  parent;  and  in  the  event  of  the  notice  being  disre- 
garded, nothing  remains  but  to  exclude  the  child  from  the  advantages  of  the 
school  Painful  though  it  must  be  to  dismiss  a  child  for  the  fault  of  its  parent, 
such  a  step  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  general  good  discipline. 

2.  The  master  should  use  every  effort  to  obtain  good  order  in  his  school,  by 
suppressing  all  unnecessary  noise,  especially  talking,  loud  reading,  Ac,  and  by 
establishing  such  plans  for  the  mechanical  working  of  the  classes  as  are  leae^ 
liable  to  cause  oonfiision  in  the  room. 
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A  system  of  drilling,  similar  to  that  practiced  among  soldiers,  will  condooe 
very  much  to  good  order,  and  will  likewise  teach  the  children  the  duty  of  ready 
obedience  to  their  teacher's  coumiands.  The  exercises  must  however  be  rapidly 
and  promptly  performed.  Bad  drilling  is  worse  than  none,  and  «-ill  be  likely  to 
produce  the  very  opposite  of  the  desired  result.  When  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  school  for  drill  or  for  any  other  purpose,  a  signal  may  be  given,  either  by 
sounding  a  small  wliistle,  or  by  pronouncing  the  word  "stop"  in  a  sharp  and 
decided  tone  of  voice.  Before  a  teacher  commences  any  lesson  in  a  class,  be 
should  drill  the  children  into  good  order,  taking  care,  among  other  things,  that 
they  stand  l)ack  to  tlie  form  with  their  feet  placed  firmly  and  closely  together  on 
the  floor;  that  they  do  not  crowd  together,  and  that  they  sit  at  equal  distances; 
tliat  the  same  number  of  children  occupy  the  side  forms,  4c.,  Ac.  "When  the 
lesson  is  being  read,  the  books  should  be  held  so  as  to  rest  on  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  the  right  hand  being  placed  behind  the  back,  and  only  used  when  a 
leaf  requires  to  be  turned.  The  orders  for  drilling  are  generally  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "Stand,"  "Sit,"  "Hands up,"  "Down,"  "Behind,"  "Shoulders,"  "Right 
hand  up,"  "Left,"  Ac,  "Turn,"  "Front,"  "Collect pencils,"  " Slates," &c. 

When  there  is  a  play -ground,  the  cliildren  may  with  much  advantage  be 
drilled  occasionally  in  easy  military  evolutions,  as  slow  and  quick  marching  in 
lines,  wheeling,  &c.,  Ac. 

3.  The  greatest  reverence  and  attention  ought  to  be  observed  during  all  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  school. 

4.  Tlie  master  should  by  every  means  in  his  power,  direct  and  indirect,  en- 
courage among  his  pupils  a  hatred  of  all  those  actions  which  openly  offend 
morality,  such  as  falsehood,  equivocation,  dishonesty,  premeditated  revenge^ 
petty  quarrels,  <!bc.,  and  should  constantly  and  earnestly  impress  upon  them  the 
opposite  duties. 

5.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  pay  proper  deference  to  those  who  are 
placed  over  them  in  the  school,  whether  the  clergy,  the  other  school-managers* 
or  their  ordinary  teachers.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  any  of  them, 
either  in  or  out  of  school,  without  making  some  customary  obei.sance.  They 
should  also  be  taught  to  render  duo  respect  to  the  place  in  which  they  are 
instructed.  Neither  boisterous  mirth  in  the  school-room,  nor  running  over 
desks  and  forms  out  of  school  hours,  should  be  permitted.  When  any  child 
wishes  to  address  a  remark  to  the  teacher,  or  to  ask  a  question,  he  should 
in  the  first  instance  show,  by  holding  up  Lis  hand,  that  he  desires  leave  to 
speak. 

6.  Among  the  other  points  of  discipline  to  be  observed,  are  those  which  refer 
to  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  to  the  due  preservation  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  school.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  with  un- 
washed face  or  hands,  uncombed  hair,  or  dirty  and  ragged  clothing.  All  books 
and  school  materials  should  be  used  with  proper  care  and  returned  to  their 
places  after  use.  The  room  should  always  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance^ 
and,  in  short,  those  arrangements  which  affect  the  discipline  of  the  school  should 
fulfill  the  Apostle's  precept,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

IL  The  means  of  discipline  comprised  under  the  second  head  are  those  whose 
aim  is  to  accustom  children  to  application  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  their 
various  school  duties.  They  include  emulation  and  the  taking  of  places,  re- 
wards, punishments,  Ac. 

i.  Emulalion, — Emulation,  although  objected  to  by  some  persons  on  moral 
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grounds,  and  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is,  more  or  less, 
almoet  universally  practiced  in  schools.  One  plan  pursued  is  the  following : 
When  any  child  in  a  class  has  committed  a  blunder,  he  who  stands  next  to  Him 
(having  first  signified  to  his  teacher  by  holding  out  his  hand  that  he  wishes  to 
speak)  is  allowed  to  answer,  and  if  right  to  take  the  higher  place.  If  he  should 
give  a  wrong  answer  also,  those  below  are  allowed  to  trj-,  according  to  their 
turns,  and  the  boy  who  gives  tlie  correct  answer  takes  precedence  of  all  those 
who  have  failed. 

Another  mode  of  causing  emulation  among  children  is  by  giving  rewards  or 
prizes.  This  plan  is,  however,  far  less  common  now  than  formerly.  The  neces- 
sity whicli  onco  existed  for  such  extraneous  inducements,  intended  as  they 
were  to  soften  the  rigor  of  an  imperfect  and  unnatural  system,  is  now  happily 
passing  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  is  at  hand  when  children  will  not 
look  upon  going  to  school  as  the  greatest  hardship  of  their  existence.  The 
inattention  which  Ls  so  often  complained  of  is  more  frequently  the  fault  of  the 
teacher  tiian  that  of  the  child.  Let  the  teacher  make  his  lessons  interesting  to 
his  pupils ;  let  him  awaken  in  them  a  natural  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  new 
information ;  and  he  will  soon  find  that  there  is  but  little  necessity  for  artificial 
means  of  emulation,  such  as  prizes,  medals,  and  other  rewards. 

In  those  schools  in  which  it  is  still  thought  requisite  to  give  rewards,  they 
sliould  mark  something  more  than  mere  progress  in  learning.  Great  idleness 
and  carelessness,  combined  with  natural  talent,  will  often  rise  above  the  most 
unwearying  perseverance  joined  with  inferior  parts;  it  would  therefore  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  reward  the  child  who,  notwithstanding  his  general  inattention 
and  indisposition  to  study,  has  been  enabled  merely  by  natural  superiority  to 
excel  his  more  hard-working  companion.  Good  behavior,  dihgence,  and  appli- 
cation to  learning,  are  the  qualifications  which  appear  most  to  deserve  any  ex- 
traordinary advantages  which  a  school  may  have  to  bestow.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  arrange  any  system  of  rewards  without  exciting  feelings  of  envy 
in  the  unsuccessful  pupils,  and  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  those  parents 
whoee  children  have  not  obtained  distinction.  Upon  the  whole,  masters  will  do 
well  to  dispense  with  rewards,  by  striving  to  make  the  instruction  given  ui  the 
school  so  attractive  as  not  to  require  their  use. 

PurusJimerUs. — In  this  place  it  appears  necessary  that  a  few  words  should  be 
said  in  reference  to  punishments.  Under  the  most  judicious  master,  and  in  the 
best  organized  school,  instances  will  occasionally  be  found  of  willful  misconduct 
and  disobedience,  determined  and  repeated  inattention  to  studies,  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  admonition  and  advice.  When  any  such  instance  occurs,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  master  should  have  at  his  command  such  means  of  cor- 
rection as  shall  at  least  prevent  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  offense.  It  seems 
almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  punishment  should  always  be  proportionate, 
and  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  tlie  fault  which  has  been  committed;  and  that 
no  vindictive  feeling  on  tlie  part  of  the  teacher  should  accompany  its  infliction. 
Some  persons  think  that  a  considerable  interval  should  elapse  before  the  punish- 
ment is  applied,  while  others  hold  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carr>'ing  out 
such  measures  as  will  be  likely  to  bring  the  refractory  pupil  to  a  better  state  of 
mind.  The  teacher  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself)  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  case  and  his  own  disposition  to  sudden  excitement, 
which  of  these  two  plans  may  be  adopted  with  the  best  hope  of  producuig  tlie 
desired  reformation. 
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In  connection  with  the  uae  of  corporeal  punishment,  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
the  following  cautions : — 

1.  Never  to  punish  with  the  hand^  but  always  with  a  thin,  flexible  cane. 

2.  Never  to  use  the  cane  as  a  pointer,  or  for  any  purpose  except  that  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

8.  Never  to  punish  on  any  part  of  the  body  which  may  be  likely  to  receive 
permanent  injury  from  the  application  of  the  cane.  The  palm  of  the  hand  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  appropriate.  Leaving  a  mark  upon  any  part  of  the  body 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

4.  Never  to  allow  the  monitors  or  the  subordinate  teachers  the  use  of  the 
cane. 

5.  Never  to  torture  children  by  making  them  keep  the  body  in  any  inconven- 
ient position  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  by  holding  up  the  hands  over  the  head, 
&c.,  &c.     Kneeling  as  a  punishment  is  also  highly  objectionable. 

The  plan  of  setting  Uisks^  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  impositions,  which 
involves  confinement  in  school  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  study,  if  used  as  a 
discipline,  is  generally  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
associate  the  very  attendance  at  school  with  the  notion  of  punishment  There 
are,  however,  other  secondary  modes  of  discipline,  such  as  making  the  offender 
lose  his  place  in  the  class,  or  degrading  him  to  a  lower  division  of  the  school, 
which  may  be  resorted  to  before  the  actual  infliction  of  bodily  pain. 

The  following  remarks  by  Bishop  Short,  on  the  subject  of  secondary  punish- 
ments, are  well  deserving  of  attention: — 

"By  the  term  secondary  punishment  we  mean  such  punishments  as  derive 
their  whole  force  from  being  inflicted  as  punishments.  One  child  may  feel  a 
beating  more  acutely  than  another,  but  the  blow  is  in  itself  a  punishment 
Whereas  the  being  placed  on  a  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  other 
children,  may  bo  regarded  as  a  punishment  or  a  reward,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  done.  There  must  be  punishments  as  well  as  some  species  of 
reward ;  and  as  the  frequent  use  of  actual  punishments  will  generally  injure 
those  on  whom  they  are  inflicted,  and  will  gradually  destroy  their  force,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  scale  of  secondary  punishments,  which,  by  being  judi- 
ciously varied,  shall  continue  to  be  esteemed  punishments  without  being  inju- 
rious to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  The  least  severe  class  of  punishments 
are  those  which  only  arrest  the  attention  of  the  offender,  and  are  immediately 
discontinued.  While  those  continue  to  be  effectual,  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
proceeding  to  any  further  severity.  While  the  eye  of  the  master,  or  of  the 
monitor,  will  command  respect,  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  speak.  "VMiile  the 
voice  is  obeyed,  we  need  not  resort  to  any  secondary  punislunents.  While 
small  secondary  punishments  are  effective,  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  severe 
ones.  If  severe  punishments  of  a  secondary  sort  do  not  produce  their  effect, 
we  must  cliange  them ;  and  when  our  resources  are  exhausted,  we  must  ulti- 
mately betake  ourselves  to  actual  inflictions ;  for  discipline  must  be  preserved 
at  any  expense." 

To  assist  in  canning  out  the  mechanical  pointj  of  discipline  in  large  soliools, 
it  is  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the  senior  pupil'teachers  or  monitors  to  the  oflto 
of  usher. 

Among  his  duties  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

1.  To  see  that  the  cliildren  assemble  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  without 
Doiae  and  confusion. 
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2.  To  drill  the  dftsses  collectively  before  prajers,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
day  when  it  may  appear  necessary. 

3.  To  make  up  the  attendance  and  absence  registers  of  the  whole  school 

4.  To  watch  the  change  of  classes  from  desks  to  squares,  kc^  ko. 

6.  To  look  after  the  ooyering  of  books,  and  to  see  that  the  boxes  are  kept 
tidy.  To  pay  attention  also  to  the  general  order  and  neatness  of  the  school- 
room. 

6.  To  dismiss  the  school 

When  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  foregoing  duties,  the  usher  should  assist  in 
teaching  a  doss,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  master. 

m.    QUALIFICATIONS  AlO)  DUTIES  OF  THE  TBACHBR. 

The  requisite  qualifications  for  a  teacher  may  best  be  estimated  by  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  what  he  has  to  teach. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  To  what  end  do  we  seek  to  educate  the  poor  man^s 
child?"  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks :  "  Is  it  not  to  giye  liim  just  views  of  his  moral  and 
religious  obligations,  his  true  interests  for  time  and  eternity,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  prepare  Iiim  for  the  successful  discharge  of  his  civil  duties — duties  for  which, 
however  humble,  there  is  surely  some  appropriate  instruction?  Is  it  not  to 
cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of  self-respect — habits  of  regular  industry  and 
self-control ;  of  kindness  and  forbearance ;  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness ; 
of  decency  and  order  ?  Is  it  not  to  awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and 
memor}',  of  reflection  and  judgment — not  merely  to  instill  knowledge  or  supply 
the  materials  of  thought,  but  to  elicit  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking? 
Is  it  not  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  language,  the  organ  of  reason  and  the  sym- 
bol of  his  humanity  ?  And  wliile  we  thus  place  the  child  in  a  condition  to  look 
onward  and  upward — while  we  teach  him  his  relationship  to  the  eternal  and 
the  heavenly,  and  encourage  him  to  live  by  his  faith— do  we  not  also  hope  to 
place  liim  on  a  vantage-ground  with  regard  to  his  earthly  calling  ? — to  give  to 
labor  the  interest  of  intelligence  and  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  to  disarm  those 
temptations  by  which  the  poor  man's  leisure  is  so  fearfully  beset,  and  to  which 
mental  vacuity  offers  no  resistance?" 

To  qualify  a  person  for  the  adequate  performance  of  such  high  and  responsi- 
ble duties  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  has  for  some  time  been  ob- 
viooM  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  that  a  course  of 
previous  training  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  absolutely  necessary. 

He  must,  first  <ind  above  aU  things,  possess  sound  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples; he  must  have  a  natural-aptitude  for  teaching,  and  a  fondness  for  children ; 
he  must  be  ready  to  exercise  patience  and  forbearance,  and  to  sympathize  with 
the  peculiarities  of  childhood.  He  should  not  be  deficient  in  bodily  vigor  and 
activity ;  and  should  ever  be  on  tlie  look-out  to  extend  the  knowledge,  both 
intellectual  and  mechanical,  which  he  has  acquired  during  his  course  of  training. 
And,  to  descend  somewhat  more  into  particulars,  he  ought  ever  to  have  before 
him  tliis  solemn  truth,  "  that  it  is  his  business  to  teach  the  children  under  his 
care  their  duties  toward  God  and  man ;  to  instill  into  their  minds  correct  princi- 
ples; to  train  them  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  punctuality;  and  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  what  is  good  and  amiable,  and  a  corresponding 
hatred  for  those  things  which  degrade  human  nature."  In  doing  all  this,  how- 
ever, be  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  force  of  his  own  example — ^moro  than  on  hla 
positive  teaching.    He  should,  therelbrei  be  reguUur  and  p>iiicitQiX  Vd.\]&&  %ii^«ii^- 
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ance  on  public  worship,  and  in  all  other  religious  observancjes.  He  ought  to  be 
reverent  in  his  use  of  the  Sacred  volume,  and  in  conducting  the  devotions  of  the 
school,  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  pupils  evince  a  reverence  for  holy  things ;  and  in 
the  same  way  his  own  conduct  should  be  the  pattern  by  which  the  children  are 
instructed  in  the  due  regulation  of  the  affections  and  the  performance  of  their 
social  duties.  His  own  habits  ought  to  correspond  with  those  which  ho  wishes 
to  teach.  Does  he  wish  to  make  his  pupils  regular  and  punctual?  He  must 
himself  practice  regularity  and  punctuality.  He  should  be  in  the  school  some 
minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  prayers.  All  his  arrangements  in  the  school- 
room, from  the  most  important  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  must  be,  as  it 
were,  so  many  silent  models  for  imitation,  if  he  desires  to  make  his  pupils 
orderly  in  their  habits.  To  induce  his  pupils  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  their  per- 
sons, he  should  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  his  own  appearance,  avoid- 
ing all  extravagant  display,  and  endeavoring  to  place  before  tlicm  in  tliis,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  respects,  a  pattern  wliich  shall  be  worthy  of  their  closest 
imitation. 

To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  he  should  strive  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
he  can,  a  perfect  command  over  his  temper;  never  to  exliibit  petulance  or  ill 
humor  if  his  pupils  do  not  appear  to  realize  that  benefit  from  his  teaching  which 
he  considers  they  ought  to  have  received.  An  unfortunate  child  has  often  been 
punished  for  alleged  inattention  or  stupidity,  when  the  real  fault  has  been  in  tlie 
teacher;  because  either  his  manner  has  been  listless  and  wearisome,  or  his  ex- 
planations have  failed  to  reach  the  child's  comprehension. 

With  regard  to  the  ailainjnents  necessary  for  a  National  schoolmaster,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  any  particular  limits.  No  amount  of  qualification  in  this 
respect,  uncombiued  with  aptitude  in  teaching,  can  make  a  good  master;  al- 
though it  is  most  certain  that  the  more  thoroughly  a  judicious  and  intelligent 
teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  subjects  wliich  he  has  to  teach,  the  better  will  he 
be  likely  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  them  to  others.  In  addition  to  an  accurate 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  tlie  precise  branches  to  be  taught,  he  should 
possess  a  good  fund  of  general  information,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  turn  to 
account  any  thing  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  his  lessons,  either  from  the 
answers  of  the  children,  or  from  any  collateral  knowledge  which  the  subject 
itself  may  suggest  He  should  constantly  endeavor  (no  matter  how  highlj 
qualified  in  regard  to  acquirements  he  may  be  on  entering  his  profession)  to 
increase  his  knowledge  by  private  study.  He  should  spend  some  time  daily, 
out  of  school  hours,  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and  should  ever  be  on  the 
watch  how  he  may  acquire  greater  readiness  in  conveying  useful  information  to 
his  pupils. 

IV.     TEACHING. 

The  different  forms  which  instniction  may  take,  both  with  respect  to  the 
teacher  and  the  scholar,  have  given  rise  to  the  term  "  Methods  of  Teacliing." 
These  methods  are  oflen  referred  to  in  educational  works  by  such  titles  as  the 
following: — "individual,"  "mutual,"  "simultaneous,"  "synthetical,"  "analyti- 
cal," and  "catechetical "  methods. 

[  We  omit  altogether  what  follmos  under  this  head,  as  the  explanation  of  (hem 
methods  will  he  found  in  the  chapters  given  from  Currit,  Morrison,  and  others,] 

V.    REUGIOUS  IXSTRUCnON. 

Tbe  holiest  department  of  tcH^ous  education  is,  of  cotirae,  Holy  Scripture. 
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Some  portion  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  daily ;  not,  however,  as  a  reading  les* 
son,  but  as  an  exercise  intended  to  improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  meant  that  no  attention  need  be  paid  bj  the  teacher  to  the 
actoal  reading  of  the  sacred  text:  on  the  contrary,  the  strictest  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  children  read  it  with  intelligence,  proper  emphasis,  and  a  due 
reverence  for  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  All  that  is  intended  is  a  caution 
against  the  use,  too  often  made,  of  the  Bible  for  teaching  mere  reading  and 
tpdlingy  and  its  consequent  degradation  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  class-book. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  sliould  be 
preceded  by  the  use  of  a  collect — ^that,  for  example,  for  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Advent  During  the  reading  of  any  chapter,  the  teacher  should  carefully  notice 
every  tiling  which  requires  explanation — ^such  as  names  of  persons,  places, 
(these  should  be  pointed  out  on  a  map,)  allusions  to  previous  history.  Eastern 
customs,  prophecies,  t3rpe8,  kc ;  and  when  the  reading  is  finished,  he  should 
examine  the  class  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  his  pupils  have  profited  by  the 
exercise  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  teaching  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  les- 
sons may  be  given  to  individual  classes,  or  to  combined  sections,  in  a  catechetical 
fbrm,  wiUiout  prevuna  reading.  For  sucli  instruction  the  historical  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  lives  of  eminent  persons  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  our  Saviour's 
parables,  &c.,  are  appropriate  subjects.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  in  these 
kssons  not  to  run  into  mere  matters  of  detail ;  he  should,  as  he  passes  along, 
dear  up  difficulties,  deduce  principles,  and  give  to  the  whole,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, a  religious  and  moral  application.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  '*  names 
^and  facts  are  chiefly  useful  from  their  connection  cither  with  doctrines  or  moral 
mles;  that  the  use  of  a  proper  name  is  to  designate  an  iudividual  of  whom 
certain  actions  and  cliaracteristics  are  to  be  known  and  remembered ;  and  tliat, 
if  no  actions  or  characteristics  are  suggested  by  the  name,  no  place  for  it  in  the 
memory  is  required," 

In  reference  to  the  other  subjects  of  religious  instruction  which  should  be 
taught  in  National  Schools,  the  writer  is  glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  quote 
the  language  of  one  who,  fh)m  his  high  position  in  the  Church  and  his  close 
acquaintance  with  educational  matters,  must  rank  as  very  high  authority:* — 

''Next  to  the  Bible  comes  our  authorized  commentary  upon  it,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and.  in  particular,  the  Catechism,  which  contains  a  summary 
of  Christian  doctrine  specially  provided  for  the  young.  Tliis  venerable  formu- 
lary must  of  course  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory ;  but,  in  order  tliat  it 
may  be  understood,  additional  questions  and  explanations  will  be  necessary. 
In  any  work  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Cate- 
dtkwm  should  be  made  cl^ar,  and  the  reasons  stated  for  the  order  in  which  the 
several  parts  or  sections  follow  one  another.  Opportunity  should  be  taken  for 
defining  technical  terms,  such  as  grace,  faith,  absolution,  justification,  adoption ; 
till  these  terms  are  understood,  no  distinct  ideas  of  Christianity  can  be  convoyed. 
An  important  rule  to  be  observed  in  tlie  process  of  catechising  is  to  make  the 
children  answer,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  words ;  for  this  purpose,  tlie 
8ab|ect8  treated  of  should  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  questions,  so  tliat 
the  answer  to  each  may  be  given  in  a  sentence  consisting  of  a  single  clause, 
which  is  as  much  as  children  can  in  general  compose  extemporaneously.    That 

*  Ltltfcr  from  tlM  vtoerable  Arcbdeaeoo  SioeUir,  when  Secrttarj  «C  l.ba'Htlxottii^MkVciil^ 
•saflehool  Maoifw.   8m  lUport  of  National  Society  for  the  year  1042. 
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fverj  member  of  the  Church  sliould  know  something  of  its  constitntioDf  is 
among  the  clearest  of  axioms :  and  yet  this  truth  has  not  hitherto  been  prao* 
tically  received.  Even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  men  of  useful  knowledge 
and  literary  eminence  are  to  be  found  who  have  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  the  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment and  rules  of  discipline  retained  in  the  Church  of  England. .  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  among  the  lower  orders  a  definition  of 
the  word  Churdi,  as  meaning  a  spiritual  society,  with  peculiar  duties  and  priri* 
leges,  and  with  duly  constituted  officers,  should,  in  many  cases,  be  rejected  or 
imperfectly  miderstood. 

The  whole  subject  Is  too  extensive  to  be  included  in  elementary  instruction ; 
but  young  persons  may  be  expected  to  understand  so  much  of  it  as  can  be 
directly  illustrated  from  Scripture.  Tliey  may,  for  example,  sufficiently  com- 
prehend  the  declaration  in  the  original — "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently 
reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time 
there  have  been  tliese  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Cliurch — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.'' 

Similar  in  effect  are  the  instructions  to  government  inspectors  on  the  subject 
of  religious  education  in  schools,  wliich  were  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}',  and  which  remain  still  in  force. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  ascertain,  "  with  especial  care,  how  far  the 
doctrinea  and  principles  of  the  Cliurcli  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  whetlier  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  are  explained,  with  the  terma 
most  commonly  in  use  throughout  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures." 

Among  other  subjects  connected  with  the  religious  instruction  in  achoola,  ^ 
may  be  mentioned  private  prayers  for  morning  and  evening ;  piByers  to  be  said 
en  entering  and  leaving  church,  and  graces  to  be  repeated  before  and  after 
meals,  (all  of  which  should  be  regularly  and  carefully  taught  as  home  lessons:) 
texts  illustrating  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  leading  articles  of 
religion,  and  easy  sacred  poetry. 

In  the  lower  classes  tlie  religious  teaching  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  oral 
It  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
ami  should,  as  much  as  possible,  have  reference  to  their  circ^umstances  in  life. 
For  those  who  are  very  young,  instruction  can  not  be  made  too  simple.  When 
the  child  is  sufficiently  advancetl  to  commence  learning  the  Church  Catechism, 
t!:e  most  copious  explanation,  and  every  available  mode  of  illustration  com<istent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  should  l>e  employed.  The  exact  and  intelligent 
character  of  the  Linguage  employed,  the  meaning  of  words  and  phraser,  and 
the  punctuation  of  sentences,  should  receive  particular  attention. 

The  following  scheme,  arranged  for  successive  chisa^  will  exhibit  the  order 
in  which  the  chief  points  connected  with  religious  subjects  may  be  taught  in 
National  Schools : — 

*  1.  Eai*y  questions  on  Divine  truths — Who  God  is:  His  all-seeing  nature  :  Hi» 
l^ve  and  care  for  liis  creatures :  duty  of  praying  to  Him ;  Th^  Lont$  PhMjftr, 
Appeals  to  the  child's  sense  of  risrht  and  wrong.  Simple  stories  from  Scripture, 
ilhl^t^utivc  of  the  duties  of  children ;  our  Lord's  example  of  obedience  to  parents 
Arc;  Sainuel's  early  piety;  the  judgment  upon  children  who  mocked  KU»ha; 
our  Lord's  consideration  for  children. 

t.  EsLs^Y  lessons  on  mattera  of  belief,  extracted  from  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
Meaning  of  the  word  Bible.  The  divisions  of  the  Bible,  Old  and  Kew  Teetft- 
^eut    The  Gospel.    Scnjiwtt  Ifi«lery .— %oii!A  ^oqo^tlX  of  the  Creetion ;  e«r  inl 
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pAitnts;  the  full ;  first  promiso  of  a  Saviour ;  lives  of  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
Further  aooount  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  his  miracles,  <&c.  Easy  lessons  on  du^ 
to  Gk>d  and  to  our  neighbor — illustraUons  from  oui^ord's  parables. 

8.  The  Aporitlcs'  Creed  more  fully  explained,  with  the  question  from  the  Cat- 
echism, "  "What  dost  thou  chiefly  laam  in  these  articles  of  thy  belief?" — mean- 
ing of  the  words  "  created,"  "  redeemed,"  "  sanctified."  Scripture  Jlidory, — The 
Deluge.  PaCriarchfll  History.  The  Exodus.  Giving  of  the  Law.  Further  lesson 
on  duty,  derived  from  the  Ten  Commandments.  Continuation  of  lessons  on  the 
Gospels — uamea  of  the  Apostles,  &c  History  of  our  Lord — His  parables,  Ac. 
Geography  of  Palestine,  with  some  account  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  Jewish 
customs,  (&c. 

4^  Baptism  explained  as  a  covenant.  What  is  your  name  ?  Scriptural  authority 
for  giving  names  at  baptism  ;  godfathers  and  godmothers.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments further  explained,  and  compared  with  the  paraphrases  in  the  Church  Cat- 
echism ;  revisal  of  ports  already  learned,  with  fuller  explanation  of  the  Creed. 
Scripture  Jliston/.— Rax i»ul,  with  history  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  and  the 
Judges.  Allusion  to  types  and  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour,  and  their  ful- 
fillment. History  of  our  Lord  to  the  time  of  his  ascension ;  the  period  of  his  life 
on  earth  compared  with  cotemporaneous  ancient  history.  The  Roman  emperors. 
Political  divisions  of  Judea ;  government  of  Pilate.  Fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob.    Genesis  xlix.  10.    Jewish  sects. 

5.  The  sacraments.  Baptism  as  a  sacrament.  The  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  how  typified.  The  fulfillment  of  the  Jewish  law  in  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Feasts  of  the  Jews.  Scripture  History. — The  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judoh, 
united  and  separated,  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  the  history  of  the 
early  Church,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  God's  judgments  on  the 
Jews — the  destruction  of  their  city  and  their  dispersion  compared  with  prophecy. 
The  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church— bishops,  priests,  deacons.  First  per- 
secutions ;  St.  Paul ;  his  history ;  apostolical  journeys,  and  the  foundation  of 
churches ;  the  Epistles,  their  authors,  to  whom  written,  and  why. 

6.  The  Church  Catechism  complete,  with  full  analysis  and  Scripture  proofs. 
General  Scripture  history,  with  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity.  The  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Epitome  of  early 
Church  history ;  names  of  the  principal  Churches,  and  by  whom  founded ;  early 
fiitbers  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  Apostolical  fathers.  Continua- 
tion of  Church  history — introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  own  island ;  early 
British  Church ;  the  Reformation,  &c.  The  history  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  explanation  of  its  contents,  with  Scripture  proofs. 

The  foregoing  scheme  contains  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  points 
connected  with  religious  instruction  with  which  young  persons  should  be  ac- 
quainted before  they  leave  school.  It  has  been  drawn  up  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  order,  than  of  giving  even  an  approximation  to  a  complete 
liflt  of  religious  subjects. 

The  following  lesson  will  afford  further  illustrations  of  the  remarks  which 
haye  been  made  on  religious  teaching: — 

Lesson  on  one  of  our  Lord^a  Parables, 

UfTRODUCTORT. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Parable  ? 

The  word  from  which  parable  is  derived,  means,  to  place  side  by  side,  and  thus 
to  compare, 

A  parable  is  a  narrative  of  what  has  happened,  or  might  have  happened,  in  this 
worid,  told  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  religious  or  moral  leB&on.    '"''  Ko. 
euthlj  story  with  a  heavenly  meaning."    The  method  of  leacVvxvgXj'j  '^vttiXA.^A 
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was  Tery  common  in  ancient  times.    Kefcr  to  instances  in  the  Old  Testament,  m 
that  of  Nathan  to  David ;   and  to  heathen  writen,  iEsop's  **/bMe«/'    If  the 
narrative  be  not  literally  tmb,  there  is  no  lie  in  telling  it,  because  tlie  teadier 
does  not  tell  it  with  any  intention  to  deceive. 
The  design  of  teaching  by  parables  was —  • 

1 .  To  convey  truth  in  a  manner  interesting  to  the  mind,  and  to  teach  by  appeahi 
to  the  eetues. 

2.  To  convey  some  personal  rcbnke,  in  snch  a  way  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
oonsdencc  without  giving  offense,  as  yaihan  did  to  DaHd, 

8.  To  conceal  fVom  one  part  of  the  audience  what  it  was  intended  the  other 
part  should  nnderetand,  as  was  the  manner  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples  in  the 
presence  of  the  Jew8,  by  parables  which  the  latter  could  not  understand. — St. 
Mark  iv.  83  ;  St.  Matt.  xiii.  13-16. 

The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  simplicity. 
They  are  generally  taken  ftt)m  the  affairs  of  common  life,  and  aru  intelligible 
even  to  the  most  uneducated. 

Parable  of  (he  Good  Samaritan. — (St  Luke  x.) 

DIVISION  OP  TBB  SUBJBflT.     MOTES  AMD  MSTBOD  OP  SZPLAMATION. 

I.  The  circumttancee  tinder  vhich  the  I\trable  trae  delicered, 

A  cert4un  lawyer  had  proposed  a  question  to  our  Lord.  St.  Luke  x.  35.  The 
lawyers  or  scribes  were  public  writers,  and  expounders  of  the  law.  (Comp.  8L 
Matt.  xxii.  25,  with  St.  Mark  xii.  2S.)  The  kwyer's  design  was  to  *^  tempt '^ 
Christ,  to  entangle  him  in  his  discourse.  See  also  St.  Matt.  xxii.  1."^,  28 ;  St.  Luke 
zi.  58,  54.  This  most  important  question  was  proposed  also  by  the  young  ruler, 
St  Mark  x.  17 ;  by  our  Lord's  disciples,  St  John  vL  2d ;  and  by  the  jailor  of 
Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  30.  Our  Lord  refers  the  lawyer  to  the  law  of  which  he  was  a 
teacher.  (Compare  St.  John  iii.  10 ;  Bom.  it  21.)  He  readily  replied  in  the 
words  of  Dcut.  vi.  5 ;  Lev.  xix.  IS.  The  former  passage  was  one  of  those  written 
on  the  phylacteries,  and  was  daily  read  in  the  Synagogues.  His  reply  gained  our 
Lord^s  approbation  ;  as  also  on  another  occasion,  St.  Mark  xii.  84.  The  narrow 
notions  of  the  Jews  leading  tliem  to  despise  all  who  were  not  the  natural  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  (St  Matt.  ▼.  48,)  and  to  pride  themselves  on  this  subject, 
(St.  John  vlii.  83,  St.  Matt.  iii.  9,)  prompted  the  question,  ^*  But  who  is  my 
neighbor  f^  To  answer  this  question,  and  to  correct  these  selfish  principles,  was 
the  design  of  the  parable. 

IL  7:%«ihniM^.— St  Luke  X.  30-85.  {Elicit from  the  children  the  narraiiteim 
tAeirownworde.) 

The  scene  laid  with  great  propriety  in  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
(ibta/  out  thepUtae  on  the  map.)  The  country  rocky  and  mountidnous,  and  very 
much  infested  with  robbers.  Becently,  according  to  Joscphus,  Herod  had  dis- 
missed about  40,0«»  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  buildings  of  the  temple, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  had  become  highwaymen. 

(Exphun  who  was  a  Priett^  a  Lerite,  a  Samaritan^)  and  show  why  onr  SaTiour 
■elected  each  of  these  characters.  Befer  to  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and  its  origin.  See  St.  John  iv.  9,  vili.  48 ; 
St.  Luke  ix.  51,  &c.  Our  Sa>iour,  on  one  occasion,  commended  the  conduct  of  a 
Samaritan  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  St.  Luke  xvii.  17, 18,  to  show  them  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  enmity,  and  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  introduced  a 
Samaritan  in  his  parable. 

III.  The  Itteon  our  Lord  intended  to  teach. 

Our  Lord's  question  after  the  parable,  and  the  lawyer's  answer,  will  suggest  the 
train  of  thought  best  calculated  to  deduce  the  moral  lessona  which  were  intended 
to  be  taught    We  may  leam— 

1.  That  the  lAwniiiit\»e  obeyed  in  Its  qiUit  ••  well  ••  in  the  letter.    8«t  oar 
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• 
Iiord'i  Sennon  on  the  Mount,  St.  Matt  ▼.,  Ac, ;  Acta  rnL  26.    Prozixidtj  of 
abode  is  not  what  oonstitutee  neighborhood  in  the  sense  of  the  precept,  ^*  Thou 
•halt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thysel£''    Every  human  creature  is  our  neighbor. 

S.  That  we  must  practice  self-denial  in  order  to  do  good  to  others. 

8.  That  we  must  love  and  do  good  even  to  our  enemies ;  St  Matt.  v.  48|  44 ; 
Bom.  xiL  20,  21. 

4.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  acts  of  mercy  for  all  men,  even  if  we  become 
aoquainted  with  their  calamities  only  in  an  accidental  manner. 

5.  That  religious  differences  must  not  prevent  us  fh>m  assisting  our  fellow- 
ereatures  when  they  require  our  help.  The  Jew  and  the  Samaritan  were  violently 
opposed  to  each  other  in  matters  of  religion. 

VI.    READINQ,  SPELLINa,  GRAIOIAB,  AND  ETTMOLOGT. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  National  Schools, 
that  a  great  want  of  skill  prevails  with  reg^ard  to  the  art  of  teaching  to  read. 
Among  the  defects,  tlie  following  may  be  mentioned  :— 

L — With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  letters^  as — 

a.  The  vowel  sounds  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  made  long  where  they  ought 
to  be  short,  and  vice  verea, 

d.  One  vowel  sound  substituted  for  another,  as  that  of  e  for  a,  which  is  a  very 
oommon  error. 

c  The  interchange  of  v  for  ur,  and  w  for  v. 

d.  The  omission  of  the  letter  h  where  it  ought  to  be  aspirated,  and  the  using 
it  where  it  either  does  not  exist,  or  ought  to  be  silent 

e.  The  addition  of  r  at  the  end  of  words  e^fiing  with  vowels ;  as  eawr  lor  MI9, 
JBKsar  for  Elizeu 

/.  Changing  the  sound  of  j^  to  that  of  k,  as  aomethink  for  eometfiing, 
g.  Changing  the  termination  en,  atn,  eign,  into  m^,  as  garding  for  garden; 
mounting  for  mountain ;  sovcring  for  sovereign. 
II. — ^With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  wordSj  as — 

a.  The  omission  of  small  words  altogether. 

b.  Imperfect  utterance  or  slurring  over  small  words. 

c.  The  accent  placed  on  the  wrong  syllables  of  words. 

d.  No  distinct  enunciation  of  the  last  syUalle  in  each  word. 
III. — With  regard  to  emphcLsis^  as — 

Being  wrongly  placed.  Pronouns  and  prepositions  are  the  words  on  which 
generally  too  much  emphasis  is  laid :  such  words  never  require  to  be  strongly 
marked  unless  they  are  placed  in  opposition.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of 
words  which  are  sometimes  called  auxiliary  verbs. 

lY. — Too  rapid  utterance  of  words,  and  inattention  to  stops. 

V. — ^Wrong  expression. 

The  principal  methods  of  teaching  to  read  are — ^the  alphabetic  method,  the 
system  of  Jacoiot^  the  pfumic^  and  the  phonetic  methods. 

1.  The  alphabetic  method  is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  general  plan  of 
tcachmg  by  spelling.  This  method,  in  its  original  features,  was  purely  wie- 
ehanical;  but  it  has  been  modified  of  late  years  to  a  groat  extent,  and  a  system 
has  been  based  upon  it  in  which  the  intellectual  element  receives  duo  considera- 
tion. The  author  of  tlie  "  Edinburgh  Sessional  Sc/iool  Book  "  wiia  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  unprovcments  upon  the  old  method,  and  a  \ery  uiiuute  account  of 
the  plans  which  he  adopted  is  to  be  found  in  his  work.  Tiie  first  proocfi&  c^'Cl- 
liiits  in  committing  to  memory  the  names  of  the  leXtora  oC  tb^  8\v'^:ka26^    TtA& 
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• 
initiatory  step  is  bj  some  considered  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  names  of  tbr 

letters  do  not  to  any  extent  correspond  with  their  sounds ;  but  it  nevertheless 
does  appear  natural  that  the  Bymbols  of  which  ^Titten  language  is  composed 
should  be  learnt  at  the  outset,  if  only  to  increase  the  facilities  for  verbal  com- 
munication between  teacher  and  pupil.  Instead,  however,  of  making  children 
blunder  over  the  alpliabet  for  some  two  or  three  years,  in  almost  hopeless 
drudgery,  its  acquisition  under  the  modem  infant  school  system  is  made  to  par- 
take more  of  an  amusement  than  a  task.  Tlie  plan  adopted  is  to  distribute  a 
number  of  loose  letters  upon  a  board  placed  horizontally  on  the  floor,  in  the 
presence  of  a  class  of  children  who  are  seated  in  a  gallery.  A  printed  alphabet, 
with  letters  of  corresponding  appearance,  is  mounted  upon  an  easel  in  fix)nt  of 
the  class,  and  the  teacher  commences  by  pointing  to  one  of  the  letters  on  the 
mounted  alphabet,  and  asking,  "  Who  can  find  me  a  letter  (from  among  the  de- 
tached letters  on  the  floor)  like  this  ?"  A  dozen  little  hands  are  immediately 
thrust  out,  and  the  child  selected  by  the  teacher  comes  down  from  the  gallery, 
takes  up  the  letter,  and,  having  given  it  to  the  teacher,  returns  to  his  or  her 
place  in  the  gallery.  If  the  cliild  has  made  a  mistake,  the  same  letter  is  again 
placed  upon  the  board,  and  another  child  is  allowed  to  try;  but  if  the  letter 
taken  up  by  the  child  be  correct,  the  teacher  holds  it  as  near  the  letter  originally 
pointed  at  as  he  can,  in  order  that  the  children  may  observe  the  resemblance. 
The  next  step  is  to  select  a  chUd  to  name  the  letter;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  named  by  the  whole  class  simultaneously,  and  the  letter  is  then 
restored  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  taken.  During  this  exercise  the  teacher 
should  lead  the  children  to  a  corr^  pronunciation  of  the  different  letters,  taking 
especial  care  with  the  vowel  sounds.  He  might  also  impart  additional  interest 
to  the  lessop  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  visible  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  comparing  them  with  shapes  that  are  familiar  to  their  sight.  A 
classification  of  the  letters  should  be  used,  as — 

a.  Letters  composed  of  right  lines; 

b.  Letters  composed  of  curved  lines ; 

c.  Letters  composed  of  right  and  curved  lines ; 

an  arbitrary  adherence  to  the  order  in  which  the  alphabet  is  usually  printed, 
being  by  no  means  either  essential  or  desirable. 

The  next  step,  after  teaching  the  alphabet,  is  to  instruct  in  the  reading  of 
vxn-ds  of  two  kittrs.  At  this  point,  to  revert  to  the  old  plan,  children  were 
formerly  required  to  rhyme  over  every  possible  combination  of  two  letters,  first 
the  different  vowels  with  a  consonant  prefixed,  as  hn,  he,  hi,  ho,  fcu,  by ;  ca,  ce, 
ci,  CO,  cu,  cy,  Ac. ;  and  then  all  the  combinations  of  the  vowels  with  a  consonant 
subjoined,  as  ab,  fb,  ib,  ob,  ub;  ac,  ec,  ic,  oc,  uc,  &c.  The  plan  now  adopted  is  to 
begin  with  simple  sentences,  tlie  words  being  composed  only  of  two  letters.  By 
degrees,  words  of  three  letters  in  easy  combinations  are  introduced,  until  the 
children  acquire  facility  in  reading  simple  monosyllabic  sentences.  For  these 
reading  lessons,  sheets  pasted  on  board  Arc  generally  used,  tho  class  being 
taught  collectively.  When  the  children  are  able  to  read  words  of  one  syllable, 
easy  reading  books  may  be  supplied  to  them  individually,  and  they  may  then  be 
expected  to  follow  each  other  in  class,  according  to  the  order  of  the  sentences, 
and  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  without  having  eitlier  the  words  or 
letters  specially  indicated  to  them  by  the  pointer. 

It  ia  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  successive  steps  in  the  pupil's  progrefli 
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must  be  carefullj  g^raduated.  From  easy  words  he  must  proceed  to  those 
which  are  more  difficult,  not  necessarilj  from  monosyllables  to  dissyllables, 
and  from  dissyllables  to  trisyllables,  Ac.,  because  Bome  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables  are  less  complicated  in  their  form  than  others  of  one  syllable ;  but 
from  words  which  are  simple  in  their  construction  to  those  which  are  irregular 
in  their  form  and  pronunciation.  In  the  selection  of  such  lessons  the  teacher 
need  not  trust  to  his  own  judgment ;  good  reading-books  can  now  be  obtained 
At  every  school  depository. 

2.  In  the  system  of  Jacotot,  the  pupil  is  at  once  instructed  in  reading  words 
at  sight,  without  reference  to  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
teacher  commences  by  reading  sloi^ly  from  an  easy  narrative,  making  the  learner 
repeat  each  word  after  him.  Thus  the  pupil  learns  to  reco^ize  words  by  hav- 
ing them  constantly  presented  to  his  sense  of  sight,  and  so  by  degrees  he  be- 
comes able  to  pronounce  them  at  once  as  they  occur  in  his  reading  lessons.  In 
this  method,  which  is  not  however  m  much  use  in  this  country,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  sentences  is  rendered  the  more  interesting  from  the  use  of  familiar 
illustrations  and  drawings. 

3.  The  phonic  method  discards  the  namesi  of  the  letters  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  them  only  their  sounds.  It  consists  in  giving  each  letter,  taken  by 
itself!  as  much  as  possible  the  sound  which  it  has  when  combined  with  other 
letters.  This  plan,  which  is  much  practiced  in  continental  schools,  would  be 
very  much  simplified  if  the  different  letters  always  retained  the  same  sound ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  the  simple  sounds  of  our  language  are  nearly  double  the 
number  of  signs  or  letters  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  alphabet 

4.  To*obviate  the  difficulty  just  alluded  to,  the  phonetic  system  sots  before  the 
learner  a  new  alphabet,  including  a  separate  symbol  for  each  elementary  sound. 
But  experience  goes  far  to  show  that  none  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the 
phonetic  method  will  counterbalance  the  confusion  arising  from  tlie  use  of  two 
alphabets,  while  the  multiplication  of  symbols  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
pupil's  progress  in  correct  orthography. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  wish  to  teach  children  to 
read  well  and  with  proper  expression,  we  can  not  begin  too  early  to  make  them 
attentive  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  with  this  object  in  view  they 
should  be  allowed  to  read  only  what  they  are  able  to  understand  by  the  help  of 
verbal  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  To  accustom  them  to  give  the 
proper  tone  and  emphasis  to  their  reading,  and  divide  the  sentences  according  to 
their  meaning  and  punctuation,  they  should  from  the  first  be  required  to  read  as 
they  speak;  and  for  tliis  purpose  sliould  read  the  sentences  over  and  over 
again,  until  they  understand  them  thoroughly,  and  can  read  them  intelli- 
gently. The  teacher  may  easily  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  understand  their 
reading  lessons,  by  requiring  them  to  render  what  they  have  read  into  other 
language,  and  this  he  may  easily  make  them  do  by  a  process  of  catechizing. 
To  make  them  read  with  intelligence,  he  may  from  time  to  time  use  the  simul- 
taneous method,  reading  himself  first  a  whole  sentence,  or  a  clause  only,  and 
then  requiring  the  children  to  read  the  same  words  with  a  corresponding  tone, 
emphasis,  and  modulation  of  the  voice.  In  using  this  plan,  however,  it  is 
highly  essential  that  the  most  perfect  order  should  prevail  in  the  class.  Every 
e3re  should  be  upon  the  sentence,  and  every  ear  should  be  ready  to  catch  the 
teacher's  manner  of  reading;  and  when  the  signal  has  been  given  for  the  class 
to  read  the  passage,  every  voice  sliould  commence  at  the  same  momeivX.^  «k)  ^i^^^x. 
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a  perfect  uniformity  of  utteraDce  may  be .  maintained.  The  voices  should  of 
course  be  as  much  subdued  as  possible,  in  order  that  unneoeBaary  noise  may  be 
avoided.  Without  attention  to  these  particulars,  the  omultaneoos  method  will 
rarely  be  found  to  succeed.    The  plan  is  best  adapted  to  class-room  teaching. 

Tlie  remarks  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  early  reading  lessons 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  more  advanced  instruction  in  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  necessary  in  reading  any  written  composition,  to  observe  but  one 
general  rule,  viz.,  to  require  such  an  expression  of  the  various  words,  and  sodi 
attention  to  the  different  stops  and  pauses,  as  shall  best  represent  the  meaning 
which  tlie  author  intended  to  convey.  As  the  pu[Hl  advances,  the  teacher 
should  require  him  to  analyze  his  reading  le^^ons  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  principal  thoughts  contained  in  them,  and  to  reproduce  them  either  by 
^Tiling  or  recitation,  so  that  ho  may  acquire  some  experience  in  composition. 

To  secure  the  attention  of  the  chUdren,  the  teacher  should  be  constantly 
offering  remarks  upon  the  different  words  and  phrases  as  the  ksson  proceeds. 
The  primary  explanations  should  of  course  refer  to  the  matter  which  is  hteniUy 
contained  in  the  lesson,  and  to  the  meanings  of  words;  but  it  is  not  at  all  de- 
sirable that  the  explanatory  process  should  stop  here.  The  passages  which  can 
actually  l)e  gone  over  in  scliool  must  necessarily  be  very  few  and  limited,  and 
the  direct  information  contained  in  them  must  be  extremely  scanty.  There  are, 
however,  few  lessons  in  wliich  a  considerable  stock  of  general  knowledge  may 
not  be  introduced,  the  greater  portion  of  wliich  would,  but  for  this  channel, 
most  probably  be  altogether  lost  to  the  children. 

On  Spelling. — One  of  tlie  best  methods  of  teaching  children  to  spell  is  to 
employ  tl:e  reading  lesson,  and  to  go  through  all  the  words,  both  long  and 
sliort,  as  they  occur.  The  plan  of  giving  columns  of  spelling  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  is  now  generally  exploded;  as  is  also  that  of  making  the  child  combine 
succeeding  syllables  with  those  which  went  before  in  the  same  word. 

Thc  next  essential  exercise  in  teaching  to  spell  is  dictation.  The  teacher 
pives  out  a  sentence  to  be  \\Titten  by  each  of  the  children,  either  on  slates  or 
]x»oks.  and  when  it  is  written,  takes  means  to  ascertain  how  fer  in  each  case  the 
words  have  been  correctly  spelled.  Dictation  should  l>e  begun  early,  that  is  to 
say.  as  soon  as  the  children  can  read  simple  sentences,  and  can  put  together 
letters  in  writing.  There  is  generally  a  great  mistake  in  the  mode  of  giving 
dictation  exercises.  Teachers  are  apt  to  think  that  the  object  is  to  make  chU- 
dren  write  rapidly  more  than  to  spell  with  ease  and  correctness.  Great  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  tliat  every  necessary  explanation  is  given  before  the 
children  begin  to  write.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  sentence  should  first  be 
ri-ad.  that  the  children  may  understand  its  general  bearing:  then  the  teacher 
should  begin  the  sentence,  reading  every  word  slowly,  btU  never  more  than  on«^ 
until  the  whole  is  comp>letcd.  Ho  should  take  care  that  sufficient  time  is  given 
to  think  over  the  spelling  of  the  words,  though  occasionally  he  may  give  some 
little  encoura;:^inent  and  help  in  the  orthography  of  those  words  "which  are  of 
iinu.sual  occurrence. 

In  correcting  dictation  exercises,  several  pkns  may  be  employed-  If  there 
is  j?uffieient  time,  the  teacher  may  make  a  personal  inspection  of  every  boy'a 
slate  or  book,  and  require  that  every  misspelt  word  be  re-written  below  the 
original  exercise ;  or  he  may  have  each  word  of  the  lesson  spelt  aloud  by  the 
boys  one  after  another,  hands  being  extended  to  show  whenever  a  mistake  has 
been  made.    To  prevent  concealment  of  errors,  tlio  children  may  be  nx|Utrcd 
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to  exchange  slates  with  each  other.  Other  plans  may  suggest  themselves  to 
the  teacher;  but  whatever  method  he  adopts,  he  is  advised  to  keep  the  proper 
ofafject  of  dictation  lessons  in  view,  viz.,  ihe  teaching  of  orthography^  and  there- 
fore to  give  suflBdont  time  for  the  correction  of  mistakes. 

With  re^rd  to  the  subject  matter  of  dictation  exercises,  it  will  be  soffident 
to  say  that  the  reading  lessons  will  serve  as  the  best  guide.  In  the  lower 
dasses,  simple  sentences  containing  words  which  are  written  nearly  as  they  are 
prooiounccd  will  best  answer  the  purpose.  The  middle  classes  may  be  made  to 
write  more  difficult  words,  chiefly  those  whose  spelling  is  indicated  by  their 
derivation,  and  sentences  illustrating  the  rules  of  grammar.  In  the  upper 
classes  the  dictation  exercises  may  take  a  wider  range,  and  may  inculcate  useful 
ideas  on  history,  geography,  Ac. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  require  the  elder  children  to  copy  their  corrected  dictation 
exercises  into  a  manuscript  book :  by  this  means  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time,  provide  themselves  with  a  stock  of  useful  knowledge  written  by 
themselves,  to  which  they  will  attach  some  importance,  as  being  their  own 
work. 

Another  method  of  teaching  orthography  consists  in  using  a  text-book  con- 
taining, cither  in  columns  or  in  sentences  formed  for  dictation,  all  the  words  in 
the  language  which  are  liable  to  be  misspelled,  such  as — 

1.  Words  similarly  pronounced,  but  differently  spelled. 

2.  Words  similarly  spelled,  but  differently  pronounced  and  applied. 

3.  Words  speUed  and  pronounced  alike,  but  different  in  signification. 

4.  Words  liable  to  be  misspeUed,  either  fh)m  the  silence  or  unusual  sound  of 
one  or  more  letters. 

5.  All  words  of  unsettled  orthography. 

6.  Practical  rules  for  spelling. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  provided  a  text-book  entitled  "  Spelling'book  Supersededf^* 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  such  a  method  as  that  which  is 
above  recommended. 

0)1  Etymology. — From  the  tpeUing  of  words  we  pass  very  naturally  to  tbehr 
meaning.  Tlic  plan  now  pursued  in  the  best  schools  is  thus  explained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society,  in  the  Report  for  1841 : — "  As  soon  as  tiie 
child  knows  the  alphabet,  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  to  put  two  letters  together,  he 
is  made  to  define,  either  by  an  example  or  a  synonyme,  or  by  pointing  to  the 
object,  every  term  which  these  letters  compose.  And  that  it  may  be  practicable 
for  him  to  do  so,  his  first  book  of  instruction  discards  even  those  monosyllables 
which  have  no  signification.  Tliis  process  gives  interest  and  animation  to  study 
even  from  its  commencement,  and  enables  the  student  to  advance  more  rapidly 
both  in  tiio  mechanical  process  of  reading,  and  in  the  intellectual  process  of 
comprehending  what  is  read.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  elementary 
instruction  is  completed,  he  is  taught  to  divide  compound  words  (which  form 
the  greater  portion  of  our  language)  into  separate  roots  and  particles,  and  to 
give  synonymes  more  abundantly  than  before,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  which 
our  language  admits.  A  common  example  may  bo  taken  from  tlie  word  unpre- 
cedented, An  ordinary  explanation  of  the  phrase  *  an  unprecedented  act '  would  be, 
that  it  meant  an  act  such  as  no  one  had  done  before.  The  child  of  course  would 
understand  this  definition  at  the  moment,  but  would  probably  forget  it  before 
he  met  with  the  word  again.  Let  his  attention,  however,  be  directed  to  the 
three  component  particles,  tin,  pre^  and  cede;  let  him  be  asked. l\i'd  xDnKoSox^  ^t 
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un  in  composition,  and  be  required  to  point  out  other  words,  such  as  uncommon, 
tincivil,  in  which  un  bears  the  same  signification,  'not;'  and  let  him  be  further 
asked  for  other  syllables  wliich  as  prefixes  are  synonymes  witli  tin,  such  aa  in, 
with  its  modifications  of  ijy,  i/,  ini,  ir^  together  with  dis,  a,  and  non,  giving 
examples  of  each ;  namely,  t^orant,  ifliterate,  mmortal,  wregular,  cf/^ointed, 
atheist,  nonconformist.  Let  him  next  be  interrogated  as  to  the  force  of  the  syl- 
lable pre  in  composition ;  and  let  examples  be  given,  such  as  ^evious,  prema- 
ture, prelude,  Ac  Let  the  syllable  cede  be  next  considered ;  and  when  it  haa 
been  shown  that  cede  signifies  in  general  to  go,  let  the  signification  of  its  various 
compounds  be  required,  including  precede,  to  go  be/are ;  proceed^  to  go  forward ; 
succeed,  to  go  or  follow  after ;  accede,  to  go  toward ;  recede^  to  go  hack ;  ej^ceed^  io 
go  beyond ;  secede,  to  go  away ;  intercecfc,  io  go  between^  Ac.  Synonymes  for  each 
of  these  words  may,  if  time  permits,  be  demanded,  and  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  Englisli  vocabulary  be  acquired  at  a  small  expense  of  memory.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  process  instruction  and  entertainment  are  combined. 
While  the  attention  is  kept  alive,  the  understanding  is  exercised  and  improved. 
It  is  not  words  merely,  but  ideas,  that  are  gained,  and  gained  in  th?  most  agree- 
able manner,  by  tracing  analogies,  an  employment  instinctively  delightful,  as 
well  as  profitable,  to  the  human  mind." 

On  Grammar. — The  leading  principles  of  Grammar  are  now  generally  taught, 
like  spelling  and  etymology,  from  the  reading  lesson.  The  parts  of  speech  with 
their  inflection,  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  are  allowed  to  receive  their  illustrations 
from  the  words  and  sentences  which  have  been  previously  read. 

The  following  lesson  may  afibrd  some  suggestions  as  to  tlie  manner  In 
which  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  the  structure  of  a  sentence  may  be  carried 
out: — 

Lesson  on  Grammar — Analysts  of  a  Sentence. 

*'  The  prince  who  thus  mounted  the  throne  of  England  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age." 

la  the  sentence  Hmple  or  compound  f 
Why  compound  J 

1.  The  prince  was  one  of  the  greatest  men,  <fec. 

2.  He  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 
What  is  the  subject  in  the  first  clause  ? 
What  the  verb,  or  copula } 

What  the  attribute,  or  predicate  ? 

In  the  second  clau.se  what  is  the  nature  of  the  verb?— Transitive. 

What  generally  follows  a  transitive  verb  ?— An  object. 

What  is  the  object  in  the  present  instance  ? 

What  is  the  grammatical  ^\\h]Qct  to  the  verb  wasf — The  word7>rinc^ 

What  is  the  logical  subject? — The  phrase,  *^*^The  prince  who  thus  mounted  t\4 
throne  of  England^ 

What  may  the  additional  words  be  called  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject ? — Adjuncts. 

Point  out  the  adjuncts  in  the  predicate. 

Etymological  and  Syntactical  Parsing  of  the  Sentence, 

[The]  The  definite  article  belonging  to  the  noun  prince. 

Examination. — What  is  an  article?  How  many  articles  are  there  ?  By  what 
names  are  they  called  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  definite  f  indefin  its  f  Uow  many 
ibrms  of  the  indefinite  article  are  there  ?    When  is  a  used,  and  when  an  f 
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[prinoel  Common  noun,  third  person,  singnlar  number,  maicnlino  gender, 
nominative  case  to  the  yerb  wot. 

Exam, — ^Define  a  noon.  What  is  a  proper  noon  f  What  a  common  f  Why  ia 
"  prince  "  common  ?  Define  person.  Why  is  **  prince  "  the  third  person  ?  De- 
fine number.  Why  is  **  prince  "  singular  ?  What  is  its  plural  ?  What  is  the  rule 
for  forming  the  plural  ?  What  are  Uie  exceptions  ?  Define  ^«n<i«r— masculine, 
feminine,  neuter.  What  is  the  feminine  to  **  prince"  ?  Define  case— nominative, 
possessive,  objective.  What  nouns  are  nominative  ?  How  is  the  possessive 
formed  ?    How  do  you  distinguish  objectives !    Why  do  you  refer  to  the  verb  f 

[who]  Relative  pronoun,  third  person,  Bingnlar,  (to  agree  with  its  antecedent 
**  prince,"  according  to  rule  of  syntax,  which  says,  "  pronouns  must  always  agree 
with  their  aiftccedcnts,")  nominative  cose  to  the  verb  "  mounted." 

Jiww.— Define  a  pronoun.    How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there  ?    Why  is 

"  who  "  relatice  f    When  is  irAo  the  nominative  to  the  verb  I    If  voliom  were  used, 

what  would  occur  between  the  relative  and  the  verb  ?    Give  examples  of  the  uses 

of  vsko  and  trAom, — 

The  man  vaiho  saw  me. 

The  man  whom  I  saw. 

[thus]  An  adverb  of  manner,  qualifying  the  verb  mounUd, 
Exam, — Define  an  adverb.    What  ore  the  principal  classes  of  adverbs  I    Do 
adverbs  qiuilify  any  other  parts  of  speech  ?    Give  instances. 

[mounted]  A  regular  verb,  transitive,  indicative  mood,  post  tense,  third  person, 
aingiilor  number,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  who. 

Exam, — Define  a  verb.  When  is  a  verb  regular?  When  irregular?  When 
transitive?  Wlien  intransitive?  Define  mood.  How  many  moods  are  there? 
Name  them,  and  explain  the  meanings  of  cheir  name  by  their  use.  Why  is 
mounted  the  indicative  ? 

Define  tense.  How  many  ttntes  are  there  ?  What  are  the  twof  How  is  future 
time  expressed  ?  Why  is  mounted  the  past  f  How  do  you  know  the  number  and 
person  of  a  verb?  Conjugate  the  verb  to  mount  in  the  indicative  mood,  past 
tense. 

[the)  The  definite  article  belonging  to  the  noun  throne, 

[throne]  Common  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  the  transitive  verb  mounted. 

Exam. — What  other  words  govern  the  objective  case  ?  (For  further  examina- 
tion, see  the  word  prince.) 

[of]  Preposition. 

Exam. — Define  a  preposition.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ?  What 
are  prepositions  placed  be/ore  f 

[England]  Proper  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  object- 
ive case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of. 

Exam.— Why  is  it  a  proper  noun  i  Are  proper  nouns  ever  made  plural  ?  When 
they  are  mode  plural,  what  do  they  become  ?  Give  on  instance,  designating  all 
persons  who  are  called  John  by  the  phrase  "  The  Johnt."  What  sort  of  noun  is 
John? 

[was]  Irregular  intransitive  verb,  indicative  mood,  past  tense,  third  person, 
singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  prince,  (See  examination  on  the  verb 
mounted,) 

[one]  A  numeral  adjective,  used  pronomieally, 

[of]  A  preposition. 

[the]  The  definite  article. 

[greatest]  An  adjective,  superlative  degree,  qualifying  the  noun  man, 
J&Mnk— Define  an  a<yectiTe.    How  are  adjectives  infieetedl    Ax«\]i[i«^  r^KnyA 
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liko  noons  on  aocoant  of  namberf  Mention  an  adjective  pronoun  which  ia  ao 
changed.  What  are  the  rulea  for  forming  the  compariaon  of  a<yectiTea  I  What 
a<i|jective8  are  irrcguhur !    What  ia  the  poaitive  atate  of  the  adjective  grtoUtit 

[men]  Common  nonn,  third  person,  plural  number,  mascaline  gender,  oliject- 
ive  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of. 
See  examination  on  former  nouns — ^Does  men  form  its  plural  according  to  nilat 

[of]  A  preposition. 

[the]  The  definite  article. 

[age]  Common  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of, 

TIL    WBTTINO. 

Tho  mechanical  plan  of  teaching  children  to  write  solely  by  imitation  has 
been  saperscded  in  many  schools  by  a  more  rational  and  inteUectual  system. 
Tlio  method  newly  introduced  was  the  invention  of  M.  Mulhauaer,  of  Genevm. 

**  Tho  method  of  Mulhausor  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  written 
diaracters  into  their  elements,  so  that  they  may  be  presented  to  the  child  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  and  that  it  may  copy  each  of  them  separately.  Ibe 
synthesis,  or  rccomposition  of  these  elements  into  letters  and  words,  is  the  pro- 
cess by  whicli  the  cliild  learns  to  T^nrite.  The  method  enables  the  diild  to 
determine,  witii  ease,  the  hight,  breadth,  and  inclination  of  every  letter." 

The  points  upon  which  oral  instruction  should  be  g^ven  are  such  as  tha 
following: — 

(a)  The  posture  of  the  body. 

{f>)  The  position  of  the  book  or  slate. 

(c)  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

(cQ  The  rules  which  relate  to  the  distances,  form,  inclination,  and  hight  of 
letters  in  the  different  liands. 

The  foUowing  are  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  rules: — 

1.  All  letters  to  be  equally  distant  irom  each  other. 

2.  All  letters  (capitals  and  compounds  excepted)  to  be  of  the  same  widUu 

3.  All  downstrokes  to  be  uniform  in  thickness. 

4.  All  upstrokes  in  small  hand  to  be  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  preoeding 
letter;  in  larger  hands,  from  the  middle  of  the  letter. 

5.  Loop  letters  to  be  of  the  same  hight  above  the  line  as  capitals. 

6.  Loop  letters  below  the  line  (as  v,  y,  Aa)  to  bo  made  the  same  length  M 
capitals  and  loop  letters  above  the  line. 

7.  The  letter  d^  and  those  letters  wliich  are  sometimes  made  without  loops,  to 
be  one-third  lower  than  capitals. 

8.  Tlie  letters  t  and  p  to  be  half  the  hight  of  capitals. 

9.  At  least  one-eightii  of  an  inch  to  be  left  between  words. 

10.  At  least  threeHjuarters  of  an  inch  to  be  left  between  sentences. 

Tin.  ABiTiiMEna 

"Number,"  says  Dr.  Slayo,  "presents  a  most  important  field  in  which  to 
develop  and  strengthen  tlie  minds  of  children.  Its  obvious  connection  with  the 
circumstance's  surrounding  them,  the  simplicity  of  its  data,  the  clearness  and 
certainty  of  its  processes,  the  neatness  and  indisputable  correctness  of  its  resnlti^ 
adapt  it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  early  instruction.  Arithmetical  exercises 
tend  to  give  clearness,  activity,  and  tenacity  to  the  mind:  many  an  inteUccC  that 
has  not  power  enough  fi)r  geometiy,  nor  refinmont  enoogh  fiir  langiiagn.  flada 
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in  them  a  department  of  study  on  which  it  may  labor  with  the  invigorating  con- 
sciousness of  success." 

An  instrument  called  the  Arithmetioon  is  generally  employed  in  the  child^s 
first  exerdset)  in  number,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  fhime,  traversed  by  twelve 
wires,  on  each  of  which  are  twelve  sliding  balls.  Other  contrivances  are  some- 
times used,  as  collections  of  counters,  beans,  cubes,  Ac.,  but  the  Arithmeticon 
appears  to  be  upon  the  whole  most  convenient  for  the  teacher's  purpose,  although 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  adopt  occasionally  other  modes 
of  illustration. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  Arithmeticon  is  used  may  be  briefly  explained. 
The  teacher  moves  one  baU  to  some  distance  from  the  others,  and  pointing  to  it 
■ays,  *^onehaU;^^  tlie  children  repeat  after  him,  "one  baU,^*  Then  he  moves  up 
another  to  its  side,  using  the  phrase,  "tioo  &aZ^,"  which  being  duly  repeated, 
another  is  added,  and  so  on  up  to  ieru  By  a  similar  process  he  is  made  to  count 
up  to  one  hundred,  which  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  comprehension  of  a  very 
young  child.  To  make  him  the  more  familiar  with  the  different  numbers,  he  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  move  the  balls  for  himself  To  give  him  the  notion 
of  ordinal  as  well  as  cardinal  numbers,  he  is  required  to  cliange  the  phrase  one 
haill,  two  haUsy  Ac.,  to  firti  ball,  second  ball,  Ac. 

As  soon  OS  the  child  can*  count  up  to  ten  by  this  method,  he  is  ready  to  com- 
mence addition  and  subtraction.  Every  possible  combination  in  wliich  the 
result  wiU  not  exceed  ten  may  be  introduced  to  his  notice  by  means  of  the  balls, 

« 

and  the  reverse  processes  of  subtraction  may  also  to  the  same  extent  be  solved 
before  his  eyes.  When  he  has  become  &miliar  with  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  these  numbers,  he  may  proceed  gradually  to  higher  ones,  tlie  teacher 
being  careful  that  he  does  not  get  involved  in  calculations  which  are  above  his 
comprehension.  When  a  question  in  addition  has  been  proposed,  the  corres- 
ponding question  in  subtraction  should  follow.  Thus  after  the  question.  How 
many  are  three  and  four?  should  foUow  the  question,  If  three  be  taken  fix)m 
seven,  how  many  remain  ?  And  if  four  be  taken  from  seven,  how  many  remain  ? 
Other  combinations  besides  three  and  four,  which  make  seven,  may  also  be 
elicited,  and  other  subtractions  which  give  similar  remainders. 

From  addition  and  subtraction,  the  child  may  proceed  to  multiplication  and 
division.  Two  balls  being  placed  on  one  wire  together,  and  two  others  on  the 
wiri^  below,  will  give  an  illustration  of  Umce  two ;  two  more  on  the  next  wire 
below,  three  times  tioo,  and  so  on.  Division  may  be  taught  by  separating  a  col- 
lection of  balls  into  tivos,  threes,  fours,  Ac.  As,  for  instance,  having  placed  four 
balls  together,  separate  them  into  twos,  then  six  balls  into  twos,  then  eight,  and 
flo  on. 

It  will  perhaps  be  better  if  the  child  can  form  his  figures  on  a  slate,  and  thus 
connect  the  use  of  the  Arithmeticon  with  a  written  exercise.  For  instance, 
besides  adding  together  ttoo  bails,  three  balls,  and  four  balls,  on  the  frame,  he  may 
also  represent  the  process  by  the  usual  symbols  on  his  slate,  as— 

2 
3 

9 
Or  the  teodier  might  exhibit  the  q>eratioQ  befi>re  the  da»  ou\3bA\:{bKSli>Mix^ 


* 
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When  the  teacher  finds  that  the  children  are  perfect  in  the  addition,  on  their 
dates,  of  numbers  which  do  not  involve  a  result  exceeding  nine^  he  maj  cao- 
tiously  begin  to  show  them  what  expedients  are  adopted  for  expressing  hif^ier 
numbers  than  nine  withont  additional  symbols  or  figures. 

The  following  are  some  exercises  upon  writing  down  numbers,  having  ruled 
the  blackboard  or  slate  with  columns  representing  units  {n%  tens  (tX  &c: — 

h    t     u 
2     2     2 


ExaminaUorL — THiat  number  of  apples  may  be  expressed  by  the  figure  in  the 
units  place?  Two.  What  number  by  the  figure  in  tlie  tens  place?  Two  tens 
or  iicetUy.  What  number  by  the  figure  in  the  hundreds  place?  Tko  htmdrci. 
What  number  bv  all  the  fig^ires?  Ikoo  htrndred,  tvcetUy,  and  liro,  or  two  huiidrtd 
and  Uaenty-two, 

4    7     0 


What  is  the  value  of  the  4?  Ibur  hundred.  Of  the  7  ?  Serenij/,  Are  there 
any  units  ?    Xo.    Read  the  whole  numbera.    Ibur  hundred  and  seventy. 

Change  places  with  the  7  and  0,  wliat  number  will  be  expressed?  Ibwr 
Imndred  and  seven. 

[  We  omit  the  balanoe  of  (his  chapter,  except  the  foUowing  "  Lesson  :**] — 

Lesson  on  the  Rule  of  Three, 
PBBumiiAaT. 

Ratio  is  the  relation  which  one  quantity  bean  to  another  qf  tke  tame  2-ifi</,  in 
respect  to  magnitude. 

Wo  can  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  ratio  or  relation  between  two  sums  of  money, 
as  5  shillings  and  50  shillings,  6  miles  and  4  miles,  50  days  and  9  days.  But  we 
cau  not  institute  a  comparison  between  things  of  a  different  kind,  and  therefore 
no  relation  or  ratio  can  be  said  to  exist  between  5  days  and  6  shillings,  or  9  yards 
and  15  pence. 

One  way  of  comparing  two  numbers,  or  of  discoveiing  their  ratio,  is  to  con- 
sider what  part  one  is  of  the  other :  thus,  What  part  is  4  shillings  of  5  shilling  t 
The  part  may  be  expressed  by  the  fraction  },  and  this  fraction  therefore  expraases 
the  ratio  of  4  to  5. 

But  the  usual  method  of  expressing  ratio  is  by  the  sign  ( : )  placed  between  the 
numbers.    Thus,  4 :  5  is  the  ratio  of  4  to  5. 

What  do  you  underatond  by  the  term  proportion  ? 
The  equidity  of  ratios. 

The  ratio  of  4  to  5  was  expressed  by  the  fraction  }.    Mention  another  ratio 
which  is  equal  to  it ;  or,  which  is  the  same  question,  name  a  fhMtion  equal  to  |. 
Say  •^.    What  ratio  does  j^  express ! 

How  might  the  equality  of  these  two  ratios  be  expressed  firactionally  t 
I  =  ^y.     What  sign  here  expresses  the  equality  i 
Ans.  The  sign  = 

Now,  what  is  the  usual  form  of  expression ! 
Anf.  4  :  5  :  :  8  :  10. 

Point  out  the  sign  which  expresses  the  equality. 
Ams,  : 

Wliat  other  rign  it  this  cqui^Uk  tAe^Xot 
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Ant.  = 

What  is  the  expression  (4 :  5  : :  8  :  10)  called  ? 

An*.  A  proportion. 

What  names  are  given  to  certain  terms  composing  a  proportion! 

Ans.  Extremet  and  means^  timilar  and  disrimilar. 

(E3q>lain  which  ar€  exiremet  and  which  means.) 

What  relation  exists  between  these  extremes  and  means  7 

^ntf.~The  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  tno  means. 

What  rule  are  we  able  to  deduce  from  knowing  the  equality  of  these  products  f 

Ans.  A  rule  for  finding  one  term  which  may  happen  to  be  unknown. 

The  unknown  term  must  be  either  one  of  the  extremes  or  one  of  the  means ; 
•o  that  the  two  extremes  or  the  two  means  will  be  known.  Since  the  product  of 
the  two  which  are  known  must  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two,  one  of  which 
onljT  is  known,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  by  multiplying  together  the  two 
(extremes  or  means)  which  are  kno¥m,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  single 
term  remaining,  the  unknown  term  must  bo  found.  This  will  perhaps  appear 
clearer  on  referring  to  the  above  proportion — 

4  :  5  :  :  8  :  10. 

Here  suppose  the  first  term  to  be  unknown,  it  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  two  means  5  and  8,  and  dividing  by  the  one  extreme,  thus — 

.6X8=40    40-rlO=4. 

Or,   5x8 

=  4. 

10 

The  JtuUof  Thrts  is  so  called  because  Mr«0  Urms  are  usually  given  from  which 
the  fourth  term  of  the  proportion  has  to  be  deduced.  In  arranging  the  known 
terms  from  the  question,  it  is  customary  to  fill  up  the  first  three  places  of  the  pro- 
portion, and  to  find  the  fourth  term  according  to  the  principles  above  enunciated, 
as  in  the  following  example : — 

If  a  servant's  wages  for  one  year  amount  to  92. 10«.,  what  ought  ho  to  receive 
for  25  days  \ 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  servant's  wages  for  one  year  must  have  the  some 
ratio  to  his  wages  for  25  days  as  one  year  has  to  25  days.  The  equality  of  these 
ratios  may  be  thus  expressed — 

1  year  or  365  days  :  25  days  : :  92. 10«.  :  the  unknown  wages. 

which  may  be  worked  out  as  in  the  pre\ious  example. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  is  advisable,  when  stating  a  Rule  of  Three  sum,  to  con- 
sider first  which  of  the  given  terms  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fourth  or  required 
quantity ;  and  to  place  this  term  at  once  in  the  term  which  the  third  quantity  is 
intended  to  occupy.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  as  the  answer  to  be  obtained 
miu»t  be  a  certain  amount  of  money,  the  known  sum  of  money  must  occupy  the 
third  term ;  as  thus — 

:       :  :  92. 10#. 

Next,  consider  whether  the  answer  must  be  more  or  less  than  92. 10«.  It  will 
OP  less,  because  the  servant's  wages  will  be  less  for  25  days  than  for  365  days. 
Put,  therefore,  the  smaller  nimiber  in  the  second  term ;  thus — 

:  26  : :  92.  10*.  ; 

and  the  remaining  term,  365  days,  will  occupy  the  place  of  the  first  term,  as  in 
the  statement  above  given. 

DL    OIOORAPHT. 

The  first  lessons  given  to  children  in  geography  should  be  of  a  preparatory 
nature    Instead  of  taking  the  whole  globe  at  first,  and  diTidini^  \\Vii\A\k«aA.<- 
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spheres,  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  Ac.,  according  to  tlie  plan  formerlj  pur- 
sued, let  the  child  become  acquainted  with  the  geography,  or  rather  topography, 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  If  1^  live  in  a  town,  let  his 
attention  be  directed  to  the  streets,  squares,  and  public  edifices;  if  in  the 
country,  to  the  woods,  fields,  Ac,  with  which  he  may  be  acquainted.  Kext  let 
him  be  directed  to  observe  whether  the  neighborhood  is  liilly  or  level ;  what 
trees  and  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  locahty;  the  rivers,  streams,  and  ponds 
which  are  near ;  and  what  are  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inliabitants.  He 
will  thus  acquire  correct  ideas  of  what  geography  is  intended  to  teach,  and  will 
be  the  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject.  In 
connection  with  these  preliminary  exercises,  the  various  boundaries,  and  other 
points  which  admit  of  illustration,  should  be  sketched  with  chalk  upon  the 
blackboard,  as  an  introduction  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  maps. 

In  arranging  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Geography,  the  following  metliod  has 
been  found  to  possess  advantages : — 

I.  Ancient  and  modem  names  of  tlie  country. 
II.  Position,  boundaries,  and  geogra}>hical  figure. 

III.  Extent. 

IV.  Natural  features,  as — 

1.  With  regard  to  the  water. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  land. 

3.  Climate. 

4.  Soil. 

5.  Productions,  as — 

a.  Animal,    b.  Vegetable,     c.  Mineral. 
V,  Political  and  cccleiiiastical  divisions,  and  chief  towns. 
VI.  Statistics  of  the  country,  including  population,  religion,  language,  educa- 
tion, government,  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  as  affected  by  the  position  (mari- 
time or  inland)  and  by  the  productions  of  the  country,  places  classified  according 
to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people. 

Applying  this  method  to  the  compilation  of  Notes  on  the  Geography  of  Eng- 
land, the  subjoined  result  has  been  obtained: — 

Etigland. 

1.  Roman  name,  Britannia ;  Saxon  and  modem,  England 

II.  N.  W.  of  Europe.  S.  E.  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Between 
the  49th  and  56th  parallels  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  2d  meridian  of  E.  and 
the  6th  meridian  of  W.  longitude.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  W.  by  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  Wales,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  therefore 
a  peninsula. 

III.  Mean  length,  SCO  miles ;  average  breadth,  220.  Contains  37  millions  square 
miles. 

IV.  1.  Neighboring  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  estuaries,  straits,  rivers,  lakes. 
All  these  to  he  named  in  the  ordtr  ichich  has  been  mggeUed. 

2.  Mountains,  plains,  valleys,  headlands. 

3.  Temperate.  More  free  from  extremes  than  that  of  any  largo  ooontry  in  the 
globe  within  the  temperate  zones. 

4.  General  character  of  the  soil  indifferent ;  the  original  forests  have,  however, 
nearly  disappeared,  and  three-fifths  at  least  of  the  surface  has  been  rendered  by 
the  labor  of  the  people  fairly  productive. 

5.  0.  Wild  aidmalft)  of  wMch  many  kinds  (it  would  appear)  origiiudly  i] 
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ited  the  country,  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Name  domcatioatcd 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles. 

b.  The  native  vegetation  of  the  country  is  not  extensive.  Most  of  the  fruits, 
trees,  shrubs,  roots,  ^c,  are  exotics,  which  by  a  long  course  of  culturp  have 
become  naturalized. 

Mention  by  name  the  fruit-trees,  bread-corns,  vegetables,  roots,  timber-trees, 
ornamental  shrubs. 

f.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  salt,  zinc,  silver,  slate,  limestone. 

V.  It  is  divided  into  forty  counties.  Classify  and  name  them  with  their  capi- 
tals and  chief  towns.  Circuits  for  the  admimstration  of  justice.  Eeclmiagtical — 
Provinces,  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  deaneries,  parishes. 

VI.  Population,  nearly  17  millions.  Government,  a  limited  monarchy.  Relig- 
ion, a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  protesting  against  the  pretended  claims  of 
the  Church  of  Bomo  to  supremacy.  Education,  voluntary  local  efforts,  aided  by 
religious  societies,  and  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  to  dis- 
pense the  sums  voted  by  Parliament. 

The  pursuits  of  the  people  are  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 
The  position  of  England  with  regard  to  the  other  land  on  the  globe,  the  length 
of  its  coast-line,  and  Its  numerous  harbors,  adapt  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  com- 
mercial purposes. 

N:mie  the  chief  seats  of  the  different  manufactures. 

In  the  foregoing  notes,  the  names  of  divisions,  places,  Ac,  both  physical  and 
political,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  omitted — it  being  supposed  that  a  teacher 
should  acquaint  himself  with  these  particulars  before  giving  his  lesson,  and 
without  the  aid  of  writing.  Many  points  have  been  inserted  in  the  notes  wliich 
it  would  be  unadvisablo  to  give  in  connection  with  a  geographical  lesson  except 
to  the  most  advanced  classes. 

X.    HISTORY,  NATURAL  PniLOSOPHY,  DRAWING,  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

nisiory  should  be  taught  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons.  In 
the  absence  of  any  reading-book  upon  the  subject  of  Universal  History,  tho 
teacher  may  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  tlio  world 
as  a  supplement  to  his  lessons  on  Sacred  History.  For  this  purpose  a  division 
may  be  made  of  Universal  and  Sacred  History  into  threo  great  periods,  all 
nearly  equal. 

Ist  period — From  Adam  to  Abraham. 
2d  period — From  Abraham  to  Christ 
3d  period — From  Christ  to  tlie  present  time. 

In  Modem  History,  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tho  pupil  is 
the  history  of  his  own  country.  The  routine  of  most  schools  includes  the  reg- 
ular and  almost  daily  reading  of  English  History.  In  this,  however,  and  indeed 
in  all  departments  of  history,  tho  teacher  must  dwell,  not  so  much  upon  names, 
dates,  genealogies,  and  the  fables  of  a  remote  age,  as  upon  those  deeds  and 
events  wliicli,  under  Divine  Providence,  have  led  to  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
world — tho  discoveries  of  science,  and  those  other  points  in  constitution,  gov- 
ernment, &c.,  which  form,  as  it  were,  tlio  great  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  tlie 
human  race. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  historical  notes  for  teaching: — 

Lesson  on  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

/lzr«nto^0.-— Second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  liis  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde.  (State 
why  she  socoeeded  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  male  iMue  oi  S«ai«&  W."^ 
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Limage.—tAsX  of  the  Stnart  family  of  sovereigns ;  succeeded  William  and 
Man',  1702,  in  her  38th  year. 

Greatest  political  event  of  the  reign. — IJ*nion  of  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  Great  Britain,  A.  D.  1707. 

Other  important  events. — War  declared  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  succession. 
(Mention  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  the  reasons  for  England's  interference.) 

Military  Commanders. — Duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Xacal  Commanders. — Sir  George  Kookc,  Admiral  Benbovr. 

Rimarhahle  battles. — Blenheim,  Ranailies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  gained  by 
Mnrlborough.    Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke. 

Hesults  of  the  diferent  battles. — (Mention  the  most  important.)  War  concluded 
1712.  Decided  that  Philip  should  mount  the  Spanish  throne.  Notwithstanding 
Marlborough's  successes,  not  much  real  advantage  resulted  to  England  beyond 
the  acquisition  of  fume  and  military  glor>'.    Importance  of  the  capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Qutin  Annexe  efforts  in  favor  of  the  EHablished  Church. — Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
Building  of  churches. 

Ihtr'ojuis  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign. 

Ctleb rated  men. — Dr.  South,  (a  divine) ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (philosopher) ;  Popc^ 
Addison,  Defoe,  (literary.) 

Queen  Anne  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  but  left  no  children.  She 
died  August  1, 1714,  having  reigned  12  years. 

Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  confined  to  those  phenomena 
\rhich  are  frequently  passing  before  the  pupil's  view;  among  which  maybe 
mentioned  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  dt^'.  snow,  haiU  &c  Instruction  may  also  be 
given  upon  the  primary  and  secondary  properties  of  matter,  together  with  some 
of  the  leading  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and  electricity ;  but  the 
teaclier  should  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms ;  or  if  these  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  instances,  tliey  must  bo  carefully  explained,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren thoroughly  understand  their  meaning. 

Of  late  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  directed  to  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Drawing  Classes  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  and  it  maj*  be 
presumed  that  drawing,  especially  that  branch  of  it  called  Linear,  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  hold  amongst  educational  subjects  that  place  to  whicli,  from  ita 
bearing  upon  the  industrial  pursuits  of  tbe  people,  it  appears  entitled-  In  the 
meantime,  masters  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  information  upon  th6  plans  and 
propos;d8  of  the  Government,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  London,  where  chisses  have  been  opened  fur  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  school-teachers. 

Among  the  methods  of  musical  instruction  which  are  most  generally  practiced 
in  scliools,  one  only  need  bo  namocl  here.  The  method  referred  to  was  projected 
l;y  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  is  now 
associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Ilullah,*  because  to  that  gentleman  was  confided 
the  task  of  adapting  the  system  of  M.  AVilliehn  (which  had  prc\-iously  been  used 
in  France)  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools.  In  this  system 
the  lessons  are  arranged  in  such  a  form  that  a  pupil-teacher  of  ordinanr  skill 
may,  with  the  aid  of  previous  instruction,  conduct  a  class  through  the  whole 
course. 


*  See  nullah's  ''Manual^"  published  bj  J.  W.  Parker. 


X.  TRALWG  ESTABUSHMENT 

FOR  MASTERS  FOR  TUB  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 


The  following  account  of  St.  Mark's  College  is  drawn  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  from  1843  to  1846,  and  from 
pablications  of  the  Principal,  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society : — 

The  principal  Normal  School,  or  training  establishment  for  masters  for 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  National  Society,  is  located  in  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  on  the  Fulham  Road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  It  is  c^Ied  St.  Mark's  College,  and  the  place  is  frequently  designated 
as  Stanley  Grove. 

Site  and  Buildings. — The  site  of  the  institution  consists  of  eleven  acres 
of  land,  perfectly  healthy,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  of  the  eleven  acres  of 
land,  about  three  acres  and  a  half  are  occupied  as  gardens  and  potato- 
ground,  three  acres  as  meadow-land,  two  acres  and  a  half  as  pleasure-ground 
and  shrubberies,  leaving  about  two  acres  for  the  farm  and  laundry  buildings, 
the  college,  practicing  school,  and  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  grounds, 
whether  laid  out  as  meadow-land,  garden-ground,  or  shrubberies^  may  be 
considered,  and  really  are,  practically  useful  for  the  industrial  purposes  of 
the  college.  Formerly  the  estate  belonged  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  w^hose  com- 
modious mansion  near  the  southern  side  of  the  property  affords,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  excellent  residence  for  the  principal,  a  committee-room,  a  spacious 
and  lofty  lecture-room,  having  an  area  of  1,070  feet,  the  walls  of  which  were 
fitted  by  the  late  owner  with  handsome  bookcases,  above  which  are  casts 
from  the  Elgin  marbles,  a  dining-hall  (area  450|  feet),  and  offices. 

Attached  to  this  has  been  erected,  in  one  of  the  Italian . stales,  a  chapel, 
dLC.,  a  quadrangle,  in  which  are  situate  the  dormitories  of  the  pupils,  a  sep- 
arate bed-room  (area  52}  feet)  being  appropriated  to  e^ch.  The  quad- 
rangles are  two  stories,  containing  each  22  small  sleeping-rooms,  together 
with  the  towers  at  the  two  outer  angles,  each  of  which  contains  a  sitting- 
room,  a  master^s  bed-room,  and  three  smaller  chambers  for  boys,  thus  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  fifty  students  and  two  masters.  Underneath  are 
coal-chambers,  workshops  fitted  up  with  carpenters'  benches,  a  shoe  and 
knife  room,  &c.  The  laundry  is  a  separate  building;  one  end  of  this  has 
been  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary,  and  in  the  center  are  store-rooms  for  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  and  garden.* 

The  practicing  school  is  situate  near  the  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  an  octagonal  building,  affording  accommodation  for  six 
classes,  in  addition  to  those  that  may  be  arranged  on  the  gallery.  In  the 
center  is  the  fireplace,  and  over  this,  on  the  sides  of  the  brick-work  form- 
ing the  ventihiting  apparatus  and  the  chimneys,  have  been  fitted  black- 
boards and  conveniences  for  suspending  maps  and  musical  tablets,  so  as 
that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  classes  opposite.  Independently  of  the  central 
square  area,  each  side  of  which  measures  20  feet,  tlie  recesses  provide 
accommodation  for  260  children.  A  cottage  on  the  premises,  situated  near 
the  practicing  school,  has  been  fitted  up  during  the  present  year  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  two  higher  classes,  in  separate  rooms,  the  area  of  each 
being  about  259  feet 

•  Baport,  NaUooal  Society,  1843,  p.  75. 
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Tli*»  tpn<-lii;r>»  nr-l  nn-vr*  ^f  tho  tniir.inu'  o»!r.l ■'.;•»} iinont  c«^nsi*t  of  a  prin- 
cipal, a  viri'-]'r;:..!:.."l.  ;  :::-:.iI  iria-ttT.  :i  :r:ii;  ii.-r  oi  r-i::^i'-\  n  IojoIut  «•!*  draw- 
in  j-.arjl  :;ii  ii.ii'L  ■■:::!  i-l.-Ilt  "f -tewnni.  Tl.r  priixipiii  i>  the  Rt-v.  Dorwent 
C'i'it.'rM'jr.  T:  ■:■!..•'.■  f"'...H  t.n.in»-iil  pnvi  urA  n'-fiaphy-ii.-un,  ^^aIliUv•l  T.  Cole- 
n«i;j»'.  \\U*'  i...-  :::.;i"--.--'i  Ms  •■wn  vir.-\v>  «■:.  t1.«'  ;^*';n-r::l  M-«>po  liiiil  tioroils  of 
tile  iu-'titii:!''::.     Oi*  liii;;.  Mr.  Mo-f'.oy.  I'lio  ■.■!' rlu*  Iii.'ji'tMt«»rs,  >j»oaks  thus: — 

-  Til'**.-  {"-r-  ::-  T.i:i.-»;  priviltire  it  is  to  K*  acqi:riinTi-il  with  Mr.  Col  oririLje.  will 
aijj'n.'i.'i.itf  i.i- r.:i!:y  .11. 1  eLiinrr.t  qiialitio;iti«  ii-  m  an  inytructi^r.  :t:i'l  t ht-v  viU 
n.ufiily  u:i'l=  r-T..:;.i  t.!;.-  :i-.'t  n'J»ncy  whii.h  i-^  ;>-ivi:i  tn  him  ovt.-r  tV.».»  r.:i:i'Is  of  the 
pti:«Ifnt«j.  r»"*  !■  --  1  y  t!i.i*  kini.lly  an-l  por.''.::i-iv.»  manner  Tihi.-h  is  pro:::iar  tohiic, 
aii'l  that  Cull  ';':;;il  •■!■  ri'Tnv  wliioh  is  lii-*  puTriiii«':iy.  lh;iri  by  tli»;  L*'-iieri*«itT  of 
Li.s  puri-.-t"  Mi'l  :l.o  :i.'.r:il  <.h-vati«»n  «'f  his  pririkiji!-.'  «-t  acri'-ri.  In  ilif:  uiiiiio  of 
qTiHlitiLS  .-i;i  i,  i!-.  I  I.I  ■-•.-.  \vi'!i  an  ahi-iinj  "ivn-i.' i-f  i'nf  in.p"rtaLi'>»  o;"  tKo  objertd 
he  lia-«  pr«'p  .-■  .1  t'»  hir.:-!r".  ah-««lute  dt.-iIioaii<  n  to  thi-rn,  ;::i-l  fittir^'  l"-iith  in  ibe 
moiviH  hf  1;:!'  :.'l"p:'-l  i"t  aocfnipli:«liin;r  tii.-»ii.  he  has  -'.:i?ct«.-.l»-J  in  cn^atm^ 
ar«  i:nil  hini  ah  iii-*ii;;t:--n  wlurh  luis  pr«»b;i>ily  •utri.jn  tin?  ii'-jn-s  aii-i  (xjieotaiicoi 
of  its  varli-.r  iVi.  ;.■!-.  r."t  !•—  in  the  yiOak'  of  i:«  oj^iT.iti*  v.s  tlian  in  ll.-.-  clioracicr 
of  the  rr>iilt^  v.!.i;}i  it  <'ii:it«.'mphite^. — an  ih-iitutiMii  wl.ith  chiijn"*.  jit  an  humble 
di-tanc"'.  t'l  t.ik--  it'  plai''-  i;ii:«'n.r  tlio  c«  l!»-^^i::tc  (.■'«t;J/.i-]uii»  !it^  nf  tlie  ot»untrv— 
wliii.h  h;!.-  ii;i;-'.t'i  ihi.-  ^yi:.patl;ii-s  r-f  a  hiri,-i'  |'irTi'-n  «"t'  thj  chr.;y  i[i  it*  tiv^.r, 
an«l  Ci.ntril  ut'-l  n-'T  a  hvlv  ti>  rai^e  the  j^ta:!!;;!-']  ;:rr:xv'i  hy  pubUc  ujiini-.u  to  the 
office  of  an  i.l'.iii.:itarv  5klii.Hilra:Lster.'' 

The  iri-niT;:i  ^r< no  anil  <le"»ii:n  of  th«*  iiisiirution.  as  o-aihered  fn^iu-Mr. 
Colcriiicrt''>  "''Vn  wriiinL's  '"'ly  ^*^'  thus  Mimiued  up  in  ihe  hiiijruajre  of  one 
of  thtt  in*.pert-r.-: — 

"  RestiniT  uj-n  tlu;  STdim-l  iliat  it  i«  the  (h:ty.  anl  by  cimjoquenot*  the  right 
and  privih'L;!  *l  tho  ihurcli  tr>  le  tlie  teailiiT  i-f  tlie  nati-n.  Mr.  l\>lfriJce'i 
€'ff«»rt.s  havi'  Ift-Mi  niainlv  'lirt-cted  ti^  form  tlje  charactiT  ».'f  hi«*  pTipiU  in  accorj- 
ancc  "wiili  Ch::rt"h  prin-^.ph-- — to  raise  up  a  K  <ly  t-f  ii.-ai'hrr*.  ^vj.n  nii^lit  appre- 
ciate the  Scrii'tiirul  iharaiti-r  of  the  Eni^H-li  C'hunh.  ;:n'l  ^^h<•  >l.i-ulii  Ivel  tlu-ni* 
pelvej^  t<»  he  li\inj:.  iMt<l]i^'eTit.  and  rc-'j^irwil'l^-  ::i:«.nis  in  th-.'  rarr\  in.:  *»ut  of  her 
fevsteni.  K«>r  -ui-h  an  nii!.  thcv  nju<t  pnive  f-»  far  as  >i:i.-)i  a  re^vll  can  Ivs^'Ourt'd 
hy  any  ^yr-U'i-.i  *-i  jr.ih.iuj  within  the  reai*h  ri  ni;:»i  iMpahu"*  i-f  Cfniniunicatin^ 
that  entire  pr-'parati'-n  ff  lioart  anri  niinil  ])V  wljii'li.  Ti'ith  th«-  lielp  tif  GixI'ii  Holr 
Spirit,  tlie  <Ii:"  rc*'priMi  and  etfcrtiial  wtirkir;::  *•(  the  L'"""p'l  nies>a^e  may  bJe 
ficcure(h  Afivmniiriir  it  ti»  In*  the  pi-culinr  aim  of  l*rtito>tanti'«ni.  Oi-nteniplated  ai 
an  awakene«i  »'iii  r.ry  •■{  the  Chun-n,  to  ♦nabh-  each  man  f^r  himself.  ac^HTding  to 
his  measure.  ti>L'ivti  a  rea>"n  ft-r  the  faith  that  i-i  in  hun,  and  to  tjp'und  that  ^ih 
on  Holy  Script i:re.  Mr.  ('i'lerid;:e  tru>ts  that  the  teai'lii-r-s  educated  in  thi*  in- 
stitution "will  lie  -killed  to  cultivate  the  l>est  fruit.s  of  tlu*  Enirlish  KeforinatioD, 
Oft  that  which  would  .substitute  a  religion  of  li^ht  fur  the  dnrkne^j$  of  j^uper* 
etition. 

"The  ClH:rch  b<iiiir  regarded  a.«  the  teacher  of  the  nntif-n.  .*he  can  have  no  end 
in  view  .«ilnirt  of,  or  wljnlly  apart  from, the  trainin:^  t-f  tin*  youn:;  in  tlie  piir^'iplea 
of  true  reli::i«>n.  At  h-T  hau'ls  they  are  to  !;••  i-nabU-.l.  a.>  tar  as  hunum  instruc- 
tion might  avail,  to  ppilit  ]>y  the  readini;  of  Iltily  Scripture.  No  M*h«>iil  knowl- 
edjre  can  lie  n  i'"i:nizi'd  as  useful  whirh  may  not.  directly  t»r  uiilirectly.  contribute 
to  this  en<l.  'Jo  brinir  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  .<h<iuld  i:<»*and  to  fur- 
nish liim  wit) I  th>'  weaT>'»ns  (»f  hi«  heavenly  warfart? — this  is  n«»t  a  j'nrt  of  liis 
education,  ratht-r  it  is  thi'  '^ijrn  and  8ul>stance  <»f  the  wlnile  :  for  whatever  9CCuLir 
knowledi,'*^  is  n-ally  dc-irable  as  apart  of  early  ami  eeiu.ral  eilueation.  is  either 
inclu<led  in  >\uh  a  de<4'rij>ti<»ii.  or  may  with  facility  In?  added  to  it — cannot  fitly 
be  tauu^ht  apart  fn«ni  it.  l.ani,'ua:re,  with  all  its  uses^ — histiiry.  in  all  iti»  branches 
—science  it-elt'.  c»»!i-»iih.T('d  in  its  iu>hle.<t  aspect,  as  an  riri::ui  ^tf  reas^on  and  exer- 
cise of  thi'  nuntal  facuitius — these  and  crvurA'  other  ptmly.  n^t  merely  tediiiical* 
attain  tlieir  hiirhrrt  value  when  connected  with  religious  truth,  and  'de^i-nerate 
into  fal^M^hfHtd  wlun  pursued  in  any  titlier  connection. 

**  Mr.  Ci'hri  l-;e  fei  Is  stroii;_'ly  that  no  number  <if  attainment.*,  nor  anv  facility 
in  conununi-Mtiriu'  them,  can  <.f  them.'elves  quahfy  a  scluxihniLxter  fv>r  his  arduoui 
ofiicp,  and  that  Ufore  wc  inquire  into  the  >pccial  litncas  of  a  teaclicr,  tlicre  ii 
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needed,  as  an  essential  prerequisite,  a  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  cul- 
tivated understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  principles, 
but  developed  by  intellectual  culture.  And  as  the  parochial  schoolmaster  has  to 
supply  all  tlie  indirect  teacliing  to  which  the  children  of  the  better-provided 
classes  owe  much,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what  they  know,  in  those  children  of 
the  poor  hkely  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  he  will  have  to  cultivate  good  habits  in 
the  ground  of  self-respect — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-control,  of  kindness 
and  forbearance,  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order ;  he 
will  have  to  awaken  in  them  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflection 
and  judgment ;  he  will  have  not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  ma- 
terials of  thougKt,  but  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  powers  of  thiukmg, — to  seek 
with  the  first  dawning  of  reason  to  awaken  a  faculty  by  whicli  truth  may  be  in- 
deed discerned — a  fiiculty  which  he  cannot  give,  but  wliich  he  will  assuredly  find, 
and  to  which,  by  continually  presenting  its  proper  counterpart,  he  will  ground 
knowledge  upon  faith,  and  give  to  rehgious  truth  an  evidence  approaching  to 
intuition.  Wherefore  he  especially  needs  to  be  not  simply  a  seriously-minded 
Christian,  but  an  educated  man ;  and  while  to  teach  letters,  in  however  humble 
a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment,  the  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  poor,  when  regarded  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  is  as  truly  liberal  as 
any  in  the  commonwealth." 

The  following  passages  are  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Coleridge : — 

**  The  truth  is,  that  the  education  given  in  our  schools  (I  speak  of  those  open 
to  the  poor  for  cheap  or  gratuitous  instruction,  but  the  remark  might  be  expanded 
much  more  widely)  is  too  often  little  more  than  nominal,  imparting,  it  may  be,  a 
little  knowledge — sometimes  hardly  this — but  leaving  the  mental  powers  wholly 
undeveloped,  and  the  heart  even  less  affected  than  the  mind.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  and  Umitations  to  this  statement.  It  does  not  apply  to  every 
school,  and  is  less  true  of  some  districts  than  of  others ;  but  the  fact,  as  a  whole, 
stands  upon  what  may  be  called  statistical  evidence.  Is  this  owing  to  an  acci- 
dental or  to  an  inherent  defect  f  Are  the  means  employed  inadequate  merely, 
or  essentially  unfit  ?  If  the  former,  we  may  trust  to  time  and  gradual  improve- 
ment We  may  proceed,  if  possible,  more  carefully,  but  in  the  old  way.  If  the 
latter,  a  different  course  must  be  pursued  ;  we  must  do  something  else.  I  ven- 
ture to  take  the  latter  position. 

"  To  wliat  end  do  we  seek  to  educate  the  poor  man*s  cliild  ?  Is  it  not  to  give 
him  just  views  of  his  moral  and  religious  obligations — his  true  interests  for  time 
and  for  eternity ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  we  prepare  him  for  the  successful 
dischju-ge  of  his  civil  duties — duties  for  which,  however  humble,  there  is  surely 
some  appropriate  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of 
selfrespect  f — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-control,  of  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order  ?  Is  it  not 
to  awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflection  and  judg- 
ment?— not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but 
to  elicit  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking  I  Is  it  not  to  train  him  in  the 
use  of  language,  the  organ  of  reason,  and  the  symbol  of  his  humanity  ?  And 
while  we  thus  place  the  cliild  in  a  condition  to  look  onward  and  upward — while 
we  teach  him  his  relationship  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly,  and  encourage 
him  to  live  by  this  fiuth,  do  we  not  also  hope  to  place  liim  on  a  vant:ige-ground 
with  respect  to  his  earthly  calling  ? — ^to  give  to  labor  the  interest  of  intelUgence 
and  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  disarm  those  temptations  by  wliich  the  poor 
man's  leisure  is  so  fearfully  beset,  and  to  which  mental  vacuity  offers  no  resistance  I 

"  But  is  this  an  cjisy  task  ?  Can  we  hope  that  it  will  be  duly  f)erformed  for 
less  than  laborers'  wjiges,  without  present  estimation  or  hope  of  preferment,  by 
the  first  rustic,  broken-down  tnulcsman,  or  artisan  out  of  emj)l()vnieut,  whom  ne- 
cessity, or  perhaps  indolence,  brings  to  the  office  ?  Not  to  ])ut  an  aggravated 
case,  however  comni<»n,  c^m  any  luilf-cducated  man  from  the  working  cla.sses  (and 
the  majority  of  tliose  who  seek  to  be  schoobnastej*s  are  all  but  uno<lucated)  be 
safely  intrusted  with  duties,  the  very  nature  of  which  it  woultl  be  impossible  to 
make  him  understand  {     Almost  uninstructed,  and  utterly  untrained — with  little 

general  fitness  for  his  calling,  and  no  sixjcial  apprentiresliip — lie  inixy  teach  a 
ttle,  and  this  not  well,  but  he  ciumot  educate  at  all.    But  will  not  a  little  pr«|v 
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aration  suffice  ?  Mav  he  not  be  taught  a  system  ?  He  may  indeed  be  taught  a 
system,  but  surely  it  will  not  suffice.  He  wants  the  tirst  conditions  of  a  teacher. 
He  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  He  cannot  explain  what  he  does  not 
understand.  He  may  learn  a  particular  method,  but  not  how  to  apply  it.  The 
best  preparation  which  he  can  receive,  short  of  a  complete  course  of  training,  is 
superlicial  and  formal.  He  must  himself  be  educated  beftire  he  can  educate 
others.  Morally  and  relisfiously  considered,  the  ca^e  is  still  wor.*e.  He  cannot 
surest  motives,  or  inspire  feelings,  of  which  he  is  himsidf  unconscious.  If  he  be 
a  pious  man,  it  is  indeed  much  ;  yet  liis  principles,  or  at  least  his  mode  of  ex- 
plaining them,  will  be  uncertain. 

"  Here,  then,  I  think  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  object  on  which  so 
much  zeal  and  ingenuity  have  been  bestowed,  has  been,  not  to  procure  proper 
masters,  but  to  do  without  them.  The  attempt  has  been  to  educate  bv  systems^ 
not  by  men.  School-rooms  have  been  built,  school-books  provided,  an^  methods 
of  instruction  devised.  Tlie  monitorial,  the  simultaneous,  the  circulating,  the 
interrogative,  the  suggestive  systems,  liave  each  been  advocated,  separately  or 
in  combination.  Meanwhile,  the  great  need  of  all,  without  which  all  this  appa- 
ratus is  useless,  and  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  unimportant,  hjvs  been  all  bat 
overlooked.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  machinery  of  education 
would  work  itself,  as  if  there  had  been  a  living  spirit  in  the  wheels.  Tlie  guiding 
mind,  by  which  even  an  imperfect  mechanism  might  have  been  controlled  to  good 
cflfect,  was  to  be  superseded  ;  nay,  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be 
provided — adequate  support  and  just  estimation — liave  been  regarded  as  not 
merely  unattainable,  but  as  positively  objectionable.  Tlie  result  is  exactly  what 
might  have  Ixjen  anticipated.  Each  successive  system,  so  long  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  author — that  is,  in  effect,  by  an  educated  man, 
or  by  any  really  competent  teachers — has  been  more  or  less  successful ;  and  in 
every  case  the  merit  of  the  workman  lias  been  transferred  to  his  tools ;  and 
when,  in  other  hands,  these  prove  unserviceable,  or  even  mischievous,  they  not 
merely  lose  a  credit  to  whic!h  they  were  not  entitled,  but  are  charged  with  a 
fault  which  lies,  perhaps,  mainly  in  the  handling.  I  say  mischievous  ;  for  in  edu- 
cation, tta  in  other  arts,  the  most  effective  implements  may  chance  to  require  the 
most  dexterous  manairement.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  even  the 
slightest  helps  by  which  the  communication  of  knowledge  may  be  facilitated. 
There  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science  of  education  ;  and  every  art  has  its  methods, 
of  which  some  may  be  better  than  others.  But  method  itself  supposes  intelli- 
gence, adaptation,  choice ;  when  traveled  blindly,  it  is  a  mere  routine.  And  if 
this  be  true  in  the  domain  of  matter — if  no  method  can  exempt  the  sliip-builder 
or  the  engineer  from  the  necessity  of  ever-varying  contrivance — nay,  if  some 
faculty  of  this  sort  be  required  to  enable  the  bird  to  construct  its  nest,  or  the 
bee  its  cells — how  shall  it  be  dispensed  with,  how  shall  we  hope  that  its  place 
can  be  supplied  by  f»^rms,  and  practices,  and  rules,  when  that  upon  which  we 
have  to  work  is  the  mind  of  man  ?  Even  an  educated  teacher  who  trusts  to 
mechanical  arrangements,  must  expect  a  mechanical  result.  Pliidias  himself 
could  not  have  produced  the  semblance  of  life,  "the  image  of  a  man,  according 
to  the  beauty  of  a  man."  had  he  emploved  any  but  the  most  simple  tools.  The 
mental  statuary  nuist.  in  like  manner,  leave  upon  his  work  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand :  he  must  model  with  his  own  fingers.  Every  child  is  an  individual, 
thinking  and  feeling  fur  himself  He  must  Im?  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  master  must,  as  far  as  iwssible,  be  personal.  Wliatever  intermediate 
agency  is  employed  nin>t  be,  for  the  same  reason,  intelligent ;  for  mind  can  wily 
be  affected  by  mind,  the  inferior  by  the  superior.  To  procure  this  without  extra 
cost ;  to  create  a  niinilxT  of  teachers  who  shall  continue  leaniers,  exercising  in 
the  former  capacity  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  without  losing  their  own  do- 
cility and  dependence — in  a  word,  to  reconcile  an  intelligent  agency  with  gen- 
eral regulation  and  unity  (»f  piu^se,  is  a  problem  for  which,  perh.apw,  no  general 
solution  can  be  offered.  In  practice,  every  national  schoolma-^ter  must  solve  it 
for  himself;  and  the  succe«*s  of  his  attempt  will  be  the  test  of  his  efficiency. 

"  I  have  de.-H*rib(;d  the  education  of  a  poor  man's  cliild  with  a  reference  to  the 
ends  for  which  I  ^upJ>ose  it  to  be  given  ;  and  I  have  contended  tliat  this  ednca* 
lion  cannot  be  given  through  the  iustrmuentality  of  such  men  as  are  commoolj 
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employed  for  thai  purpose.  The  educator  must  himself  have  been  both  eutfi- 
ciently  and  suitably  educated,  lliis  will  be  denied  by  none,  but  every  one  will 
affix  his  own  meanmg  to  the  words.  I  say  further,  to  teach  letters,  in  however 
humble  a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment :  to  educate,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  is  as  liberal  an  occupation  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  In  plain 
tcrmfi,  then,  and  in  old-fasliioned  language,  my  concluiuon  is,  that  tlie  schoolmaster 
must  be  an  educated  man.  Thus  stated,  the  proposition  has  a  more  startling 
soinid ;  but  the  4mport  is  tlie  same.  I  speak  of  the  thing,  not  of  tlie  accidents 
with  whidi  it  may  be  accompanied.  I  do  not  speak  of  birtli,  or  social  position, 
or  habits  of  life,  or  manners,  or  appearance,  but  of  a  certain  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual ;  of  tliat  which  constitutes  educa- 
tion, contemplated  as  a  result — not  of  the  dress  by  whicli,  in  this  country  and  in 
modem  times,  it  is  commonly  distinguished.  Of  the  social  relations  and  outward 
bearing  which  education  must  necessarily  assume.  I  may  say  a  few  words  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  speak  of  the  thing  itsel£  With  tms  explanation,  I  do  not 
fear  to  afnrm  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  an  educated  man.  And  this  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  class  of  children  which  he  has  to  train.  Hie 
amount  of  acquirement  may  differ ;  but  this  is  the  least  tiling  to  be  considered. 
I  am  utterly  opposed — I  had  almost  said  hostile — to  the  notion  that  any  number 
of  attainments,  or  any  facility  in  teaching  them,  can  qualify  a  sclioolmaster  for 
his  arduous  office.  Attainments  may  make  a  particuhir  teacher — &  professor,  as 
such  teachers  affect  to  call  themselves — but  a  mere  teacher  has  much  to  learn 
before  he  can  undertake  to  educate.  A  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
cultivated  understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  princi- 
ples, but  developed  by  intellectual  culture — surely  this  is  an  essentitU  prerequisite 
m  every  educator,  every  schoolmaster,  before  we  inquire  into  his  special  titoess 
for  the  class  of  children  c^which  his  school  may  be  composed.  And  let  it  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  less' requisite  in  the  teacner  of  the  poor  than  of  the  rich. 
Tlie  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  wliich  term  I  include  the  master  of  every  church- 
school  for  the  poor,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  to  which  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  grammar  school  offers  no  parallel  Not  merely  has  he  a  greater  num- 
ber of  children  to  instruct,  with  less  assistance  and  in  a  less  time — children,  for 
the  most  part,  of  tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by  previous  instruction  and 
home-training — but  he  has  more  to  do  for  them.  They  are  more  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  education.  Ilis  scholars  have,  in  a  manner,  to  be  taught  not  merely 
to  tliink,  but  to  speak,  if  they  would  express  any  thing  beyond  animal  passions 
and  animal  wants.  He  has  to  supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  which  the 
children  of  the  better- provided  classes  owe  much,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what 
they  know.  And  when  to  this  we  add  the  moral  training  which  they  require  ; 
when  we  take  into  account  the  actual  position  of  the  church  in  this  country,  and 
remember  that  on  the  parochial  schoolmaster  the  children  of  the  poor  are  too 
often  dependent,  not  merely  for  catechetical  instruction,  but  for  the  first  implant- 
ation of  religious  sentiment — that  he  has  too  often  to  give  that  first  presumption 
in  favor  of  holy  things,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  church  of  our  fathers,  of  which 
there  should  be  no  rememberable  beginning — that  he  has  to  interpret  that  sound 
of  Sabbath-bells,  which  ought  to  have  a  meaning  to  the  ears  of  earliest  child- 
hocni,  as  often  as  it  carries  to  the  cottage  its  message  of  peace  ;  when,  lastly,  we 
add  to  this  the  influence  for  good  which  the  honored  teacher  may  and  ought  to 
exercise  over  the  youth  long  after  he  has  quitted  the  school — an  hifiuence  wliicli 
lie  can  only  maintain  by  the  ability  to  direct  and  assist  him  after  he  lias  ooas>cd 
to  be  a  child ;  in  a  word,  when  we  see  that  the  church  sch(X)lmaster  has  not 
merely  to  minister  to  the  clergyman  in  some  of  his  most  arduous  and  important 
functions — the  instruction  of  childhood  and  the  guidance  of  youth — but  to  make 
up  much  that  is  wanting,  and  correct  much  that  is  perverse,  in  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  of  humble  life ;  shall  it  be  said  tliat  I  have  overstrained  the 
point,  and  contend  for  too  high  a  standard  ?  But  if  this  be  a  just  picture  of  what 
we  want,  then  look  at  what  we  have,  and  be  my  earnestness  forgiven  ! 

•*  At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  strive  for  too  high,  than  to  be  content  with  too 
low  a  standard.  Do  I  describe  an  impossible  perfecti<m  ?  Let  us  at  least  set 
out  with  our  fiices  toward  it ;  we  are  then  in  the  right  direction,  though  we  ad- 
vance but  a  little  way.  Let  us  set  out  with  faitli,  and  the  resolution  that  it 
engenders,  and  perhaps  we  may  advance  further  tlian  we  tliink. 
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**  I  have  described  the  qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster  implidtlj  bj  n  reference 
to  Ills  work.  Ho\r,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  to  be  commanded  ?  Not,  assured- 
ly by  any  cheap  or  summary  motliod.  Xot,  let  me  venture  to  urge,  by  course* 
of  lectures,  or  lessons  in  peJagoijic,  Rather  than  so,  let  the  clergyman  take  the 
fir:«t  thoujjhtful  man.  no  matter  what  his  acquirements,  of  whose  piety  be  U 
assured,  and  prepare  iiim  fur.liis  work,  as  he  walks  with  him  in  the  ^elds,  or  in 
the  streets.  1  do  not  say  that  this  is  enough  :  far  from  it.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  easy  to  meet  with  a  man  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  puttimg  aside  acquire- 
ment, to  whom  the  oversight  of  children  may  be  committed.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult.  But  something  in  this  way  might  be  done — some  fatherly 
discipline  estabUshed — some  lessons  of  humble  wi^om  imparted.  From  the 
other  motle  nothing,  in  the  long  rim,  but  mischief  can  ensue.  Wherever  mere 
attainment  is  made  a  principal  consideration,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  mistaking 
of  means  for  ends,  and  of  semblance  for  reality.  A  little  superticial  knowledge, 
and  a  showy,  self-sufficient  cleverness,  will  be  the  product,  the  spirit  and  flavin 
of  which  wUl  quickly  evaporate,  leaving  behind  either  a  mere  caput  inortuum^  or 
a  fermenting  mass  of  restlessness,  petulance,  and  discontent.  Yet  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  Mv  objection  is  not  to  lectures,  or  any  other  mode  of  facilitating 
acquirement ;  still  less  to  the  acouirement  itself.  Tlie  former  may  be  most  use- 
ful, the  latter  most  desirable,  W  hat  I  resist  is.  the  notion  that  either  is  sufficient 
— the  one  as  a  means,  tlie  other  as  a  result.  Normal  education  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  superstructure  of  faculties — it  must  lay  a  basis  of  character ;  and  the 
latter  is  the  longer  and  the  more  difficidt  process.  Not  what  a  teacher  know^ 
but  what  he  is,  should  ever  be  the  first  pomt  considered.** 

Admission  of  Pupils. — Every  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  ag-e,  and  must  submit  the  following  testimonials:  1,  a  certif- 
icate of  baptism :  2,  a  declaration  from  the  pareiits  or  guardians  of  the 
youth,  stating  that  he  has  attended  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  their  consent  and  approbation,  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  twelve- 
month previous  to  the  date  of  the  application ;  3,  a  medical  certificate, 
according  to  a  printed  form ;  4.  a  recommendation  from  a  clergyman,  who 
is  requested  to  state,  as  particularly  as  possible,  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
given,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  National  Society  as  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment and  needless  e.\pen.<e  on  the  part  of  the  youth  and  his  friends. 
Good  moral  chanicter,  amiability,  tnilhfulness,  and  diligence,  are  indispen- 
sable requisites.  Further  information  is  solicited  as  to  the  youth's  temper 
and  disposition,  his  abilities  and  attainments,  his  tastes  and  habits,  his  a<je, 
size,  and  physical  strennrth,  and  as  to  any  other  matters  from  which  his 
jre!ieral  fitness  for  the  office  of  schoolma.'iter  may  be  inferred.  A  certain 
deirree  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigor  is  deemed  indispi»nsable.  A  strong, 
healthy,  well-grown  lad,  of  amiable  disposition  and  promising  talents,  who 
shows  an  evident  desire  of  knowleilge.  and  has  made  a  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  already  enjoyed,  though  these  may  not  have 
K'en  great,  is  considered  to  be  the  des4;Tii)lion  of  youth  best  fitted  to  fulfill 
tlie  designs  of  the  institution. 

The  examination  of  each  student  for  admission  is  preceded  by  the  other 
inquiries  specified  in  the  followintj  paragraph,  which  are  to  be  answered  in 
hU  own  words  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergj'man 
by  whom  he  is  recommended,  or  some  other  trustworthy  person: — 

"  State  your  name  bimI  aire  the  Ia<t  Mnhnlay;  wh»*n  an«t  whv  iv  you  wen*  bnplizrxl:  wheth^ 
yo«i  have  h«in  contlnninl.  and  by  wliom;  >»h«fIi«T  yt»u  liavo  Uiken  the  jyicramenl  of  the  l>i»nl*i 
i^iipfKr,  :unl  jf  s».  whether  yoti  arv  a  n'-^ilar  comiiiunica'U  T  At  what  »chuol5  haxe  you  bcvn 
e^liuMttNl,  :tnd  for  h«'W  Idn?  u  tune,  niul  in  >>liat  *ul)jtiL-«  l»a\e  )»>u  been  in>tnicteii?  An?  you 
»inc»Tfly  d»'>»n>'.i>»  of  l>i-c«in»in:?  a  M'h«»«)lni:si«i»'r.  and  «k»  you  ««vk  ndmission  into  the  Nations]  So- 
ciety*!* Tr.iiniuif  (Ville-re  exprt•^^ly  to  be  lliie*!  tV»r  th.-it  ditlkMilt  ntitl  re*i>«in*ib!e  offliv  ?  Arv  yoa 
I  rrpripil  to  l«Md  in  thi-  L'.»!le.re  a  simple  and  l.ilK>ri')U'«  hte :  wi»rkin:r  with  yo;ir  hand9  as  wWl  m 
r.'.'lturin^  b4>ok-kn«>wU•<l:^•,  :ind  reihlerin:;  an  exaet  olH"<lienr«'  t»>  the  di!!4cip!ine  of  the  pLwvt 
Ar»'  \ou  jiwafi*  ih:tt  \our  jw.h  of  duty  on  k*aYiii:r  the  C\>U»-in»  will  be  priitciikally.  if  not  oniifvl}. 
aiiiou;;  th<>  iKM^t  And  are  you  wiUijig  to  apprentice  yourself  to  the  Society  oo  that  uikler* 
filan-iin^':*' 

Mixlc  if  AJmission, — These  certificates  having  been  received  and  approved. 
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the  youth  19  dii*ected  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  college.  He 
is  expected  to  read  English  prose  with  propriety,  to  spell  correctly  from 
dictation,  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  be  well  acquauited  with  the  outUnes  of 
Scripture  history,  and  to  show  considerable  readiness  in  working  the  fund&- 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Any  further  knowledge  which  he  may  possess, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  in  his  favor,  not  only,  or  so  much,  for  its  own  sake,  as 
on  account  of  the  studious  turn  of  mhid  and  aptness  for  receiving  instruction 
wliich  it  may  appear  to  indicate.  A  talent  for  vocal  music  and  drawing  is 
particularly  desirable. 

In  the  event  of  his  passing  this  examination  with  credit,  he  is  received 
into  the  college,  and  remains  there  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months ; 
after  which,  if  his  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory  and  he  shall  be  found 
to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  he  is  apprenticed  to  the  National 
Society.  From  this  period  till  the  ago  of  21,  the  society  is  responsible  for 
his  education,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  being  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  his 
services  ns  a  schoolmaster  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought 
proper.  In  general,  the  period  during  which  the  apprentices  are  expected  to 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  college  is  three  years,  after  which  time 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  situations  either  as  the  masters  of  small  schools,  or 
more  commonly  as  assistants  in  large  ones. 

The  Principal,  in  his  Report,  complains  that  many  of  the  students  admitted 
are  deficient  in  the  requisite  preparation  for  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  this  institution. 

**  Of  th()6e  now  on  probation,  or  recently  apprenticed,  a  fair  proportitxi  are  in- 
telligout  lad:),  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition ;  but  even  of  these,  compara- 
tively few  are  properly  prepared  for  the  institution.  Against  this  difficulty  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  by  mere  exclusion,  without  reducing  the  numbers  admitted 
to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  welfare,  or  indeed  the  existence,  of  the  insti- 
tution. Not  many  of  those  recommended  possess  even  that  modicum  of  acquire- 
ment which  niij^ht  fairly  be  expected  from  a  promising  boy  of  twelve,  not  to  say 
fifteen,  years  old.  They  cannot  *  read  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  nor  write 
correctly  from  dictation.'  I  do  not  allude  to  slight  and  casual  inaccuracies,  but  to 
a  general  dcficii-ncy,  the  residt  of  bad  teaching.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  ignorant  of  grammar ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  they  are  not  sufificiently 
acquainted  with  the  vocabulary  of  their  own  language  to  profit  even  by  oral 
teaching  of  a  kind  suitiible  to  tiie  college,  much  less  to  gain  information  for  them- 
selves from  b(M)k9.  Of  geography,  not  to  say  history,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wholly  ignorant,  many  liavmg  never  seen  a  map.  This  description  appUes  to 
diifereut  individuals  in  different  degrees,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  it  does  not 
apply  at  all ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  ground  the  probationers 
afrc^i  in  the  f>iniplest  rudiments  of  learning — to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an 
elemcnUiry  8(!hool — with  what  loss  to  the  pupils  and  disadvantage  to  the  college, 
need  not  be  tt)lJ." 

Studies  and  Training  of  (he  Pupils. — The  subjects  of  instruction  include 
Scriptural  knowledge,  and  Bible  literature,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
Church  History,  Iiatin,  Music,  English  Grammar,  General  History,  English 
Literature,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
and  the  art  of  Teaching  under  the  designation  of  Normal  lessons. 

The  pupils  le.'ive  their  beds  at  half  past  6  in  tlie  morning,  and  are  again 
in  bed  at  10  at  ni<»ht,  when  the  dormitory  lights  are  extinguished  by  one  of 
the  elder  youths :  two  of  whom,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
industri.il  teacher,  are  intru.^ted  with  the  duty  of  lighting,  regulating,  and 
extinguishing  the  gas-lights  throughout  the  establishment.  This  gives 
seven  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep.  The  remaining  16  hours  and  a  half  are 
thus  divided : — they  are  allowed  to  remain, — 

One  hour  in  their  bed-rooms,  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
time  in  the  evening.  This,  however,  includes  the  time  spent  in  coming  and 
going,  &c.    Habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  are  care- 
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folly  enforced.  It  is  with  this  view,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  priTate 
devotion,  that  a  separate  bed-room  has  been  allotted  to  eacli  youth. 

Four  hours  and  a  half  are  assigned  to  industrial  occupations,  of  which 
half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  coming  and  going,  getting  out  and  putting  by 
their  tools,  washing  their  hands,  &c. 

The  studies  of  the  college  commence  at  a  quarter  before  7,  with  the 
reading  of  a  collect  from  the  Ihtiyer-Book.  The  period  of  time  allotted  to 
study  and  united  devotion  amounts  to  abo,ut  8  hours. 

Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  each  of  the  three  meals,  including  the  laying 
and  remo\ing  of  the  cloth,  &c.  They  breakfast  at  8,  dine  at  1,  and  drink 
tea  at  7.     Before  tea  they  sing  for  an  hour. 

Two  hours  and  a  quarter  are  resened  for  voluntary  study  and  recreation, 
x-iz.  the  half  hour  before  and  after  dinner,  the  half  hour  after  tea,  which  is 
spent  in  family  devotion,  and  an  hour  before  bed-time,  when  the  repetitions 
are  learnt  which  are  to  be  said  next  morning. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  each  occupation  is  stated  in  the 
table  subjoined.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  periods  of  lime  are 
given  to  Music  and  Latin,  and  the  least  to  Arithmetic : — 

Nunihfr  of  Hoiin  devoted  Weekly  to  each  Occupation  of  the  Student*, 


Division  II. 


OCCUPATION. 


Cha(iel 

Evening  Worahip 

Scrinlurul  Knowledge  and  Christian  Doc-  \ 

Irine  (i.  e.  Articles) S 

Church  History  and  Bible  Literature 

littlin 

KnsUsh  Grammar,  English  Literature,  and  ) 

History \ 

CJoojrraphy 

Wriiina: 

ArithmeUc 

Oeometry 

Algebra  and  Triitonometry 

Mechanics  and  Natural  Ptiilosophy 

Music 

Drawing 

Nonnnl  I.,«w)ns 

Private  Reading 

Pn^poring  Lessons 

Metil(» 

Leisure 


Division  L 

Ist 

SccUon. 

6  0 

6  0 

3  :» 

3  30 

3  5 

3  0 

2  20 

2  0 

6  15 

6  0 

7  10 

2  45 

2  30 

2  30 

0  30 

1  20 

0  20 

0  35 

2  50 

1  20 

2  20 

5  40 

2  0 

0  35 

7  10 

7  10 

4  0 

4  0 

3  0 

•  • 

i  30 

•  • 

•  • 

9  0 

8  45 

8  45 

6  0 

6  0 

1 

Division  IIL 


2d  1st      I       2d 

SeciioD. .  Secliun.    SedkMi. 


6    0 
3  30 

3  25 


6    0 
3  30 

1  50 


2 
6 


0 
0 


2 
5 


40 
0 


5  20 


6    0 


6    0 
3  30 


1 

1 

1 
o 

2 


20 
20 
10 
25 
40 


4 
2 


0 
40 


7  10 
4    0 


9  0 
8  45 
6    0 


0  40 
2  40 

7  io 

4    0 


3 
o 
6 
3 

5 

4 
3 


40 

40 
0 

50 

90 

0 

30 


7  JO 
4    0 


I 


9  0,00 
8  45  e  45 
6    0)60 


In  addition  to  the  seven  hours  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in  each 
week,  six  hours  more  are  allotted  to  the  practice  of  the  Ciiapel  service.  On 
tliis  point,  Mr.  Coleridge  observes : — 

"  If,  however,  the  choral  service,  am  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark*! 
College,  be  in  itself  unobjectionable;  if,  in  truth,  it  havd  l)een  adopted  from  a 
sense  of  its  8U|)erior  beauty  and  iitncss  untler  the  circumstances  of  the  case — it 
may  be  mentioned,  as  a  further  recommendation,  that  it  furnishes  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  means,  compatible  with  other  exigencies,  of  imparting  to  tlie  students 
of  this  institution  that  skill  in  the  art  of  singing  which  is  now  so  generally  ilesired, 
if  not  expected,  hi  a  parochial  schoolmaster.  No  system  of  teaching  \octiA  music, 
however  excellent,  am  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  long  and  continuous  prac- 
tice; time  for  which  could  not  have  been  afforded  in  this  college,  if  it  luul  not 
bt»en  found  possible  to  unite  the  acquirement  of  this  art  with  its  IhjsI  and  priDci- 
pal  use.  As  it  is,  tlie  seed-time  and  harvest  of  instruction  are  to  a  certain 
extent  combined,  the  grain  being  sown  and  the  sheaves  gatliercd  bv  tlie  same 
procesa  and  at  the  same  time.    In  plain  terms,  the  muaiou  akill  required  for  th« 
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performance  of  the  choral  service  is  supplied,  in  some  considerable  measnre,  hj 
the  serrice  itself;  and,  indeed,  as  these  youths  have  not  been  selected,  genendlj 
•peaking,  with  any  reference  to  musical  capacity,  and  are  not  destined  for  the 
exclusive  or  gainful  exercise  of  the  musical  profession,  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  found  (lifHctilt  to  exact  from  them  that  close  and  unremitting  attenti<xi  to 
this  study  which  it  indispensably  requires,  and  which  they  now  bestow  upon  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  a  motive  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  stimulating, 
coupled  with  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  a  teacher  who,  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Church-music,  such  as  could  be  looked  for  only  in  a  master 
of  the  art,  adds  the  authority  derived  from  his  position  as  vice-principal  of  the 
college." 

**  It  is  not,  indeed,  intimated  that  any  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  singing, 
however  favorable,  cm  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  regular  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  principles  oi  music  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language  in  the  coimtry  where  it  is  spoken ;  but  it  will  be  proper,  nevertheless, 
to  acquire  it  grammatically.  Now  the  services  of  the  cliapel  render  music,  as  it 
were,  a  living  language  in  this  college,  which  the  youths  catch  up  insensibly  by 
hearing  and  imitation — a  language,  moreover,  heard  only  in  its  purest  and  noblest 
form,  by  wliicb  the  taste  of  the  student  is  cultivated,  together  with  his  powers 
of  execution.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  the  success  of  a  singer 
depends  upon  mechanical  proficiency,  apart  from  the  interesting  science  which 
gives  to  the  study  its  intellectual  character,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  too  mudi 
stress  is  laid  upon  that  training  of  the  ear  and  voice  which  the  students  go 
through,  indcpeudcntly  of  any  course  of  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt 
that,  without  the  intellectual  character  above  alluded  to,  the  study,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  pursuit^  of  vocal  music  would  not  merely  be  imperfect,  but  of 
doubtful  benefit,  token  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  And  if  it  should  be 
■aid,  that  all  tlie  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  a  vocalist  will  come  in  the 
end  by  an  an:;ly  tical  as  opposed  to  the  usual  elementary  methods  (a  result  which 
can  only  bu  expected  in  the  most  favorable  cases),  it  would  yet  be  necessary 
that  those  who  learn  in  order  that  they  may  teach,  should  be  made  acc^uainted 
with  some  8>/stem  of  instniction,  capable  of  easy  and  general  application.  In 
adopting  that  which  owes  so  much  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Hullah,  regard 
has  been  had  both  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  method  itself,  and  to  the 
ready  macliinery  with  which  it  is  supplied. 

•*  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  musical  instruction  always  goinff 
on  U^ether,  and  mutually  assisting  each  other.  The  art  of  reading  music,  with 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Hullah's  •  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music,'  under  the  very  able  8U]>crintendence 
of  Mr.  May ;  one  division  of  the  students  being  under  his  own  tuition,  while  a 
junior  class  is  carried  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  course  by  one  of  the 
pupils.  A  third  section,  more  advanced  than  either  of  the  preceding,  has  the 
further  advantage  of  lectures  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Mr.  Hullah 
himself.  These  three  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  three  years  of  resi- 
dence— an  arrangement  by  which  every  branch  of  study  in  the  college  is  more 
or  less  regulated.  An  exact  correspondence  is  obviously  impracticable — some 
youths  bringing  with  them  a  larger  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  proficiency 
than  others  can  be  expected  to  attain  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  Much,  it  is 
true,  has  been  done  to  produce  a  respectable  mediocrity ;  but  excellence  will 
depend,  after  all,  on  individual  qualifications." 

The  reasons  for  embracing  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion are  thus  set  forth : — 

As  it  is  considered  a  leading  object  of  national  education,  as  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  church  to  raise  the  speech,  and  by  implication  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  liturgy,  the  uses  of  language, 
that  priceless  talent  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  and  of  communicating 
our  own  in  writing,  has  been  kept  prominently  in  view  as  one  of  those  first 
piinciples  by  which  the  studies  of  the  college  should  be  regulated ;  and  in 
conformity  with  these  notions  Latin  is  t/iught  (so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  accidence^  a^^aai^ 
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Lineage. — Last  of  the  Stuart  family  of  sovereigns ;  succeeded  William  and 
Mary,  1702,  in  her  3Sth  year. 

Greatest  political  event  of  the  reign. — C^iiion  of  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  Great  Britain,  A.  D.  1707. 

Ot7ier  important  events. — War  declared  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  succession. 
(Mention  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  the  reasons  for  England's  interference.) 

Military  Commanders. — Duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough. 

J\racal  Commanders. — Sir  George  Rooke,  Admiral  Benbow. 

It'marlnhle  battles. — Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenardc,  Malplaquet,  gained  by 
Mnrlb<^rough.    Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Kookc. 

jR^.sults  of  the  diftrent  battles. — (Mention  the  most  important.)  War  concluded 
1712.  Decided  that  Philip  nhould  mount  the  Spanish  throne.  Notwithstanding 
Marlborough's  successes,  not  much  real  advantage  resulted  to  England  beyond 
the  acquisition  of  fume  and  military  glory.    Importance  of  the  capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Qutiii  Aunt's  efforts  in  favor  of  the  Established  Church. — Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
Building  of  churches. 

Jhtri'tuis  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign. 

C^hbrattdmen. — Dr.  South,  (a divine) ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (philosopher) ;  I\»pc, 
Addison,  Defoe,  (literary.) 

Queen  Anne  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  but  left  no  children.  She 
died  August  1,1714,  having  reigned  12  years. 

Lessons  on  Natural  Puilosopuy  should  be  confined  to  those  phenomena 
\rhich  are  frequently  pa<i.sing  before  the  pupil's  view ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  rain^  ihundrr,  lightning,  dnv.  snow,  hail,  kc  Instruction  may  also  be 
given  upon  the  primary  and  secondary  projK}rties  of  matter,  together  with  some 
of  the  leading  effc-cts  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and  electricity;  but  the 
teaclier  should  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms;  or  if  these  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  instances,  they  must  bo  carefully  explained,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren thorouglily  understand  their  meaning. 

Of  late  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  directed  to  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Drawing  Classes  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  drawing,  especially  that  branch  of  it  called  Linear,  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  hold  amongst  educational  subjects  that  place  to  which,  from  its 
bearing  upon  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people,  it  appears  entitled.  In  the 
meantime,  masters  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  information  upon  th6  plans  and 
proposids  of  the  Government,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  London,  where  classes  have  been  opened  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  school-teachers. 

Among  the  methods  of  musical  instniction  which  are  mast  generally  practiced 
in  schools,  one  only  neetl  be  named  here.  The  method  referred  to  was  projected 
by  tiie  Committee  of  Council  on  P'ducation  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  is  now 
assr»ciated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  llullah,*  because  to  that  gentleman  was  confided 
the  task  of  adapting  the  system  of  M.  Wilhclm  (which  had  pnniously  l>een  used 
in  France)  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools.  In  this  system 
tlie  lessons  are  arranged  in  such  a  form  that  a  pupil-teacher  of  ordinanr  skill 
may,  with  the  aid  of  previous  instruction,  conduct  a  class  through  the  whole 
course. 


See  HuIUh's  ''Manuat,"  pubUihed  by  J.  W.  Parker. 


X.  TRAINIIfG  ESTABUSHMEST 

FOR  MASTERS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 


The  following  account  of  St.  Mark's  College  is  drawn  from  the  Annnal 
Reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  from  1843  to  1846,  and  from 
publications  of  the  Principal,  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society : — 

The  principal  Normal  School,  or  training  establishment  for  masters  for 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  National  Society,  is  located  in  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  on  the  Fulham  Road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  It  is  called  St  Mark's  College,  and  the  place  is  frequently  designated 
as  Stanley  Grove. 

Site  and  Buildings. — The  site  of  the  institution  consists  of  eleven  acres 
of  land,  perfectly  healthy,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  of  the  eleven  acres  of 
land,  about  three  acres  and  a  half  are  occupied  as  gardens  and  potato- 
ground,  tliree  acres  as  meadow-land,  two  acres  and  a  half  as  pleasure-ground 
and  shrubberies,  leaving  about  two  acres  for  the  farm  and  laundry  buUdinffs, 
the  college,  practicing  school,  and  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  grounds, 
whether  laid  out  as  meadow-land,  garden-ground,  or  shrubberies^  may  be 
considered,  and  really  are,  practically  useful  for  the  industrial  purposes  of 
the  college.  Formerly  the  estate  belonged  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  com- 
modious mansion  near  the  southern  side  of  the  property  affords,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  excellent  residence  for  the  principal,  a  committee-room,  a  spacious 
and  lofty  lecture-room,  having  an  area  of  1,070  feet,  the  walls  of  which  were 
fitted  by  the  bite  owner  with  handsome  bookcases,  above  which  are  casta 
from  the  Elgin  marbles,  a  dining-hall  (area  450|  feet),  and  offices. 

Attached  to  this  lias  been  erected,  in  one  of  the  Italian,,  styles,  a  chapel, 
&c.,  a  quadrangle,  in  which  are  situate  tlie  dormitories  of  the  pupils,  a  sep- 
arate bed-room-  (area  52|  feet)  being  appropriated  to  each.  The  quad- 
rangles are  two  stories,  containing  each  22  small  sleeping-rooms,  together 
with  the  towers  at  the  two  outer  angles,  each  of  which  contains  a  sitting- 
room,  a  master's  bed-room,  and  three  smaller  chambers  for  boys,  thus  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  fifty  students  and  two  masters.  Underneath  are 
coal-chambers,  workshops  fitted  up  with  carpenters'  benches,  a  shoe  and 
knife  room,  &c.  The  laundry  is  a  separate  building ;  one  end  of  this  has 
been  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary,  and  in  the  center  are  store-rooms  for  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  other  products  of  the  fiirm  and  garden.'*' 

The  practicing  school  is  situate  near  the  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  an  octagonal  building,  afifordin^  accommodation  for  six 
classes,  in  addition  to  those  that  may  be  arranged  on  the  gallery.  In  the 
center  is  the  fireplace,  and  over  this,  on  the  sides  of  the  brick-work  form- 
ing the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  chimneys,  have  been  fitted  black- 
boards and  conveniences  for  suspending  maps  and  musical  tablets,  so  as 
that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  classes  opposite.  Independently  of  the  central 
square  area,  each  side  of  which  measures  20  fecli,  tlie  recesses  provide 
accommodation  for  260  children.  A  cottage  on  the  premises,  situated  near 
the  practicing  school,  has  been  fitted  up  during  the  present  year  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  two  higher  classes,  in  separate  rooms,  the  area  of  each 
being  about  259  feet. 

•  Raport,  Nottoiyd  Society,  1843,  p.  75. 
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The  teachers  and  masters  of  the  traininfj  establishment  consist  of  a  prin- 
cipal, a  vice-principal,  a  head  master,  a  teacher  of  music,  a  teiicher  of  draw- 
ing, and  an  industrial  master  or  steward.  The  principal  is  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridore,  ncpliow  of  the  eminent  poet  and  metaphysician,  Samuel  T.  Cole- 
ridge, who  has  impressed  his  own  views  on  the  general  scope  and  details  of 
the  institution.     Of  him,  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  speaks  thus : — 

'"  Those  pcr>on3  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  will 
appreciate  hh  many  and  eminent  qualifications  as  an  instructor,  and  they  will 
readily  under-^tand  the  ascendency  which  is  given  to  liim  over  the  minds  of  the 
students,  not  less  by  that  kindly  and  persuasive  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 
and  that  colloquial  eloq\ience  wliich  is  his  patrimony,  than  by  the  generosity  of 
bis  purposes  ajid  the  moral  elevation  of  his  principles  of  action.  In  the  union  of 
qualities  such  as  these,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  objects 
be  has  proposed  to  himself,  absolute  dedication  to  them,  and  entire  faith  in  the 
means  he  has  adopted  for  accomplishing  them,  he  has  succeeded  in  creating 
around  him  an  institution  which  has  probably  outrun  the  hopes  and  expectatioos 
of  its  earlier  friends,  not  less  in  the  scale  of  its  operations  th:ui  in  the  character 
of  the  results  which  it  contemplates, — an  institution  which  claims,  at  an  humble 
distance,  to  take  its  place  among  the  collegiate  establishnients  of  the  country— 
which  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  its  favor, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  the  standard  iiifixed  by  pubUc  opinion  to  the 
office  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster." 

The  general  scope  and  design  of  the  institution,  as  gathered  from -Mr. 
Coleridge's  own  writings,  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  inspectors : — 

"  Resting  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty,  and  by  consequence  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  Church  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
efforts  have  been  mainlv  directed  to  form  the  character  of  his  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  Church  principles — to  raise  up  a  body  of  teachers,  who  might  appre- 
ciate the  Scriptural  character  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  and  who  should  feel  tnem- 
selves  to  be  hving,  intelligent,  and  responsible  agents  in  the  carrving  out  of  her 
system.  For  such  an  end,  they  must  prove  (so  far  as  such  a  result  can  be  secured 
by  any  system  of  training  within  the  reach  of  man)  capable  of  communicatii^ 
that  entire  preparation  of  heart  and  mind  by  wliich,  witli  the  help  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  the  due  reseption  and  effectual  working  of  the  gospel  message  may  be 
secured.  Accounting  it  to  be  the  peculiar  aim  of  Protestantism,  contemplated  as 
an  awakened  energy  of  the  Churcn,  to  enable  each  man  for  himself,  according  to 
his  measure,  to  give  a  reasr)n  for  the  faith  tliat  is  in  him,  and  to  ground  that  faith 
on  Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Coleridge  trusts  that  the  teachers  educated  in  this  in- 
stitution will  be  skilled  to  cultivate  the  best  fhiits  of  the  English  Reformation, 
as  that  which  would  substitute  a  religion  of  light  for  the  darkness  of  super- 
stition. 

"  The  Church  being  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  the  nation,  she  can  have  no  end 
in  view  short  of,  or  wholly  apart  from,  the  training  of  tlic  young  in  the  principles 
of  true  religion.  At  her  hands  they  are  to  be  enabled,  as  far  as  human  instruc- 
tion might  avail,  to  profit  by  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.  No  school  knowl> 
edge  can  be  rec(>gnized  as  useful  which  may  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  contribute 
to  this  end.  To  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and  to  fur- 
nbh  him  with  the  weapons  of  his  heavenly  warfare — this  is  not  a  part  of  his 
education,  rather  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  ;  for  whatever  secular 
knowledge  is  really  desirable  as  a  part  of  early  and  general  education,  is  either 
included  in  such  a  description,  or  may  with  facility  be  added  to  it— cannot  fitly 
be  taught  apart  from  it.  Language,  with  all  its  uses — liistory,  in  all  its  braDches 
—science  itself,  considered  in  its  noblest  aspect,  as  an  organ  of  reason  and  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties — these  and  everj-  other  study,  not  merely  technicid, 
attain  their  highest  value  when  connected  with  religious'  truth,  and  degenerate 
into  falsehood  when  pursued  in  any  other  cwmection. 

**  Mr.  Coleridge  feels  strongly  that  no  number  of  attainments,  nor  any  (aaHtj 
in  communicating  them,  can  of  themselves  qualify  a  schoolmaster  for  his  ardoooi 
office,  and  that  before  we  inquire  into  the  special  fitness  of  a  teacher,  tlicre  is 
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needed,  as  an  essential  prcrequigite,  a  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  cul- 
tivated understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  principles, 
but  developed  by  intellectual  culture.  And  as  the  parochial  schoolmaster  has  to 
supply  all  tiie  indirect  teaching  to  which  the  children  of  the  better-provided 
classes  owe  mucli,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what  they  know,  in  those  children  of 
the  poor  likely  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  he  will  have  to  cultivate  good  habits  in 
the  ground  of  self-respect — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-control,  of  kindness 
and  forbearance,  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order ;  he 
will  have  to  awaken  in  them  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflecticHi 
and  judgment ;  he  will  liave  not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  ma- 
terials of  thought,  but  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  powers  of  thinkmg, — to  seek 
with  the  first  dawning  of  reason  to  awaken  a  feculty  by  which  truth  may  be  in- 
deed discerned — a  faculty  which  he  cannot  give,  but  which  he  will  assuredly  find, 
and  to  whicli,  by  continually  presenting  its  proper  counterpart,  he  will  ground 
knowledge  upon  faith,  and  give  to  religious  truth  an  evidence  approaching  to 
intuition.  Wherefore  he  especially  needs  to  be  not  simply  a  scnously-minded 
Christiau,  but  an  educated  man ;  and  while  to  teach  letters,  in  however  humble 
a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment,  the  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  poor,  when  regarded  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  is  as  truly  liberal  as 
any  in  the  conmionwealth." 

The  following  passages  are  in  the  language  of  IMr.  Coleridge : — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  education  given  in  our  schools  (I  speak  of  those  open 
to  the  poor  for  cheap  or  gratuitous  instruction,  but  the  remark  might  be  expanded 
much  more  widely)  is  too  often  little  more  than  nominal,  imparting,  it  may  be,  a 
little  knowledge — sometimes  hardly  this — but  leaving  the  mental  powers  wholly 
undeveloped,  and  the  heart  even  less  affected  than  the  mind.  Ot  course  there 
are  exceptions  and  limitations  to  this  statement.  It  does  not  apply  to  every 
school,  and  is  less  true  of  some  districts  than  of  others ;  but  the  fact,  as  a  whole, 
stands  upon  what  may  be  called  statistical  evidence.  Is  this  owing  to  an  acci- 
dental or  to  an  inherent  defect  ?  Are  the  means  employed  inadequate  merely, 
or  essentially  unfit  ?  If  the  former,  we  may  trust  to  time  and  gradual  improve- 
ment. We  may  proceed,  if  possible,  more  carefully,  but  in  the  old  way.  If  the 
latter,  a  different  course  must  be  pursued ;  we  must  do  something  else.  I  ven- 
ture to  take  the  latter  position. 

•*  To  what  end  do  we  seek  to  educate  the  poor  man's  child  ?  Is  it  not  to  give 
him  just  views  of  his  moral  and  religious  obhgations — his  true  interests  for  time 
and  for  eternity ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  we  prepare  him  for  tlie  successful 
discharge  of  his  civil  duties — duties  for  whicli,  however  humble,  there  is  surely 
some  appropriate  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of 
self-respect : — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-cx)ntrol,  of  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  of  decency  and  order  ?  Is  it  not 
to  awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory,  of  reflection  and  judg- 
ment ? — not  merely  to  instill  knowledge,  or  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but 
to  elicit  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  tliinking  I  Is  it  not  to  tnun  him  in  the 
use  of  language,  the  organ  of  reason,  and  the  symbid  of  his  humanity  ?  And 
while  we  thus  place  the  cliild  in  a  condition  to  look  onward  and  upward — wliile 
we  teach  liim  his  relationship  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly,  and  encourage 
liim  to  Uve  by  thLj  faith,  do  we  not  also  hope  to  place  him  on  a  vantage-ground 
with  respect  to  his  earthly  calling  ? — to  give  to  labor  the  interest  of  intelligence 
antl  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  disarm  those  temptations  by  which  the  poor 
man's  leisure  is  so  fejirfully  beset,  and  to  which  mental  vacuity  offers  no  resistance  ? 

•*  But  is  this  an  e:u«y  task  ?  Can  we  hope  thjit  it  will  be  duly  performed  for 
less  than  laborers'  wjiges,  without  present  estimation  or  ho])e  of  ])re ferment,  by 
the  first  rustic,  broken-down  tradesman,  or  artisan  out  of  employment,  whom  ne- 
cessity, or  perhaps  indolence,  brings  to  the  office  ?  Not  to  put  an  aggravated 
case,  however  common,  con  any  half-educated  man  from  the  working  classes  (and 
the  majority  of  tliose  who  seek  to  be  sclioohnostei-s  are  all  but  uneduciited)  be 
safely  intrusted  with  duties,  the  very  nature  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  liim  understand  i  Almost  uninstructed,  and  utterly  untrained — with  little 
general  fitness  for  his  codling,  and  no  si>ecial  apprentic<:shiji — he  may  teach  a 
little,  and  this  not  well,  but  he  ciinuot  educate  at  aU.    But  will  not  a  little  pr«\v 
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aration  suffice  ?  May  he  not  be  taught  a  system  ?  He  may  indeed  be  taught  a 
system,  but  surely  it  will  not  suffice.  He  want^  the  tirst  conditions  of  a  teacher, 
fie  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  He  cannot  explain  what  he  docs  not 
understand.  He  may  learn  a  particular  method,  but  not  how  to  apply  it.  The 
best  preparation  which  he  can  receive,  short  of  a  a)mplete  course  of  training,  is 
superficial  and  formal.  He  must  himself  be  educate<i  before  he  can  educate 
others.  Morally  and  relij^ously  considered,  the  case  is  still  worse.  He  cannot 
suggest  motives,  or  inspire  feelings,  of  which  he  is  himself  unconscious.  If  he  be 
a  pious  man,  it  is  indeed  much  ;  yet  his  principles,  or  at  least  his  mode  of  ex- 
plaining them,  will  be  uncertain. 

"  Here,  then,  I  think  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  object  on  which  so 
much  zeal  and  ini^enuity  have  been  bestowed,  has  been,  not  to  procure  proper 
masters,  but  to  do  without  them.  The  attempt  has  \>een  to  educate  bv  systems, 
not  by  men.  Sch<K)l-room9  have  been  built,  school-books  provided,  and  methods 
of  instruction  devised.  Tlie  monitorial,  the  simultaneous,  the  circulating,  the 
interrc^alive,  the  su«]:gestive  systems,  have  each  been  advocate«l,  separately  or 
in  combination.  M(?anwhile,  the  great  need  of  all.  without  which  all  this  appa- 
ratus is  useless,  and  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  unimportant,  has  l)een  all  but 
overlooked.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  machinery  of  education 
would  work  itself,  as  if  there  had  been  a  living  spirit  in  the  wheels.  The  guidinjr 
mind,  by  which  even  an  imperfect  mechanism  might  have  been  controlled  to  good 
effect,  was  to  b<;  superseded ;  nay,  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be 
provided — adequate  support  and  just  estimation — have  been  regarded  as  not 
merely  unattainable,  but  as  positively  objectionable.  The  result  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Each  successive  system,  so  long  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  author — that  is,  in  effect,  by  an  educated  man, 
or  by  any  really  competent  teachers — has  been  more  or  less  successful ;  and  in 
every  case  the  merit  of  the  workman  has  been  transferred  to  his  tools ;  and 
when,  in  other  hands,  these  prove  unserviceable,  or  even  mischievous,  they  not 
merely  lose  a  credit  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  but  are  charged  with  a 
fault  which  Ues,  perhaps,  mainly  in  the  handling.  I  say  mischievous ;  for  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  other  arts,  the  most  effective  implements  may  chance  to  require  the 
most  dexterous  manairement.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  even  the 
slightest  helps  by  which  the  conmiunication  of  knowledge  may  be  facilitated. 
There  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science  of  education  ;  and  every  art  has  its  methods, 
of  which  some  may  be  better  than  others.  But  method  itself  supposes  intelli- 
gence, adaptation,  choice  ;  when  traveled  blindly,  it  is  a  mere  routine.  And  if 
this  be  true  in  the  domain  of  matter — if  no  method  can  exempt  the  ship-builder 
or  the  engineer  from  the  necessity  of  ever-varying  contrivance — nay,  if  some 
faculty  of  tliis  sort  be  required  to  enable  the  bird  to  construct  its  nest,  or  the 
bee  its  cells — how  shall  it  be  dispensed  with,  how  shall  we  hope  that  its  place 
can  be  supplied  by  f  )rms,  and  practices,  and  rules,  when  that  upon  which  we 
have  to  work  is  the  mind  of  man  ?  Even  an  educated  teacher  who  trusts  to 
mechanical  arrangements,  must  expect  a  mechanical  result.  Phidias  himself 
could  not  have  produced  the  semblance  of  hfc,  "the  imaire  of  a  miin,  according 
to  the  beauty  of  a  man."  had  he  employed  any  but  the  most  simple  to^ils.  The 
mental  statuju-y  nm«t,  in  like  manner,  leave  upon  his  work  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand :  he  nmst  miMlel  with  his  own  finirers.  Every  child  is  an  individual, 
thinking  and  feelim;  f(»r  himself.  He  must  be  dealt  with  acrordin2:ly.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  master  must,  as  far  as  TX)ssible.  be  personal.  Wliatever  intermediate 
agency  is  employed  must  l>e,  for  the  same  reason,  intellij^ent ;  for  mind  can  only 
be  affected  by  mind,  the  inferior  by  the  superior.  To  procure  this  without  extra 
cost ;  to  create  a  nuruK'r  of  teachers  who  shall  continue  learners,  exercising  in 
the  former  capacity  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  without  losing  their  own  do- 
cility and  dependence — in  a  word,  to  reconcile  an  intelligent  aijency  with  gen- 
eral regulation  an<l  unity  of  purpose,  is  a  problem  for  wliich,  perhaps,  no  general 
solution  can  be  offennl.  In  practice,  every  national  schoolmaster  must  solve  it 
for  himself;  and  the  success  of  his  attempt  will  be  the  test  of  his  efficiency. 

**  I  have  de*<»ribed  the  education  of  a  jxxir  man's  cliild  with  a  reference  to  the 
ends  for  which  I  ."^npixHe  it  to  be  given  ;  and  I  have  contended  that  this  ednca* 
tion  cannot  be  given  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  men  as  are  oommonl/ 
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employed  for  that  purpose.  The  educator  must  himself  have  been  both  suffi* 
dently  and  suitably  educated.  This  will  be  denied  by  none,  but  every  one  will 
affix  his  own  meanmg  to  tlie  words.  I  say  further,  to  teach  letters,  in  however 
humble  a  capacity,  is  not  a  mechanical  employment :  to  educate,  in  the  full  sen^ 
of  the  word,  is  as  liberal  an  occupation  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  In  plain 
terms,  then,  find  in  old-jfashioned  language,  my  conclusion  is,  that  the  schoolmaster 
must  be  an  educated  man.  Thus  stated,  the  proposition  has  a  more  startling 
sound  ;  but  the  4mport  is  the  same.  I  speak  of  the  thing,  not  of  tlie  accidents 
with  whicli  it  may  be  accompanied.  I  do  not  speak  of  birtli,  or  social  position, 
or  habits  of  life,  or  manners,  or  appearance,  but  of  a  certain  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual ;  of  that  which  constitutes  educa- 
tion, contemplated  as  a  result — not  of  the  dress  by  whicli,  in  this  country  and  in 
modem  times,  it  is  commonly  distinguished.  Of  the  social  relations  and  outward 
bearing  whicli  education  must  necessarily  assume,  I  may  say  a  few  words  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  speak  of  the  thing  itsel£  AVith  tlus  explanation,  I  do  not 
fear  to  affirm  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  an  educated  man.  And  this  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  class  of  children  which  he  has  to  train,  llie 
amount  of  acquirement  may  differ ;  but  tliis  is  the  least  thing  to  be  considered. 
I  am  utterly  opposed — I  had  almost  said  hostile — to  the  notion  that  any  number 
of  attainments,  or  any  facility  in  teaching  them,  can  qualify  a  schoolmaster  for 
his  arduous  office.  Attainments  may  make  a  particular  teacher — a  professor,  as 
Biich  teachers  affect  to  call  themselves — but  a  mere  teacher  has  much  to  learn 
before  he  can  undertake  to  educate.  A  sound,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
cultivated  understanding — a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  princi- 
ples, but  developed  by  intellectual  culture — surely  this  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
m  every  educator,  every  schoolmaster,  before  we  inquire  into  his  special  ntness 
fur  the  class  of  children  (^ which  his  school  may  be  composed.  And  let  it  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  less*  requisite  in  the  teacner  of  the  poor  than  of  the  rich. 
The  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  which  term  I  include  the  master  of  every  church- 
school  for  the  poor,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  to  which  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  grammar  school  offers  no  parallel  Not  merely  has  he  a  greater  num- 
ber of  children  to  instruct,  with  less  assistance  and  in  a  less  time — children,  for 
the  most  part,  of  tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by  previous  instruction  and 
home-training — but  he  has  more  to  do  for  them.  They  are  more  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  education.  His  scliolars  have,  in  a  manner,  to  be  taught  not  merely 
to  tliink,  but  to  speak,  if  they  would  express  any  thing  beyond  animal  passions 
and  animal  wants.  He  has  to  supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  whidi  tlie 
children  of  the  better-provided  classes  owe  mucli,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what 
they  know.  And  when  to  this  we  add  the  moral  training  wliich  they  require  ; 
when  we  take  into  account  the  actual  position  of  the  church  in  this  country,  and 
remember  that  on  the  paroclmd  schoolmaster  the  children  of  the  poor  are  Uxi 
often  dependent,  not  merely  for  catechetical  instruction,  but  for  the  farst  implant- 
ation of  religious  sentiment — that  he  has  too  often  to  give  that  first  presumption 
in  favor  of  holy  things,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  church  of  our  fathers,  of  which 
there  should  bic  no  rememberable  beginning — that  he  has  to  interpret  that  sound 
of  Sabbath-bells,  whicli  ought  to  have  a  meaning  to  the  ears  of  earliest  child- 
hood, as  often  as  it  carries  to  the  cottage  its  message  of  peace  ;  when,  lastly,  we 
add  to  this  the  influence  for  good  which  the  honored  teacher  may  and  ought  to 
exercise  over  the  youth  long  after  he  has  quitted  the  school — an  influence  whicli 
he  can  only  maintain  by  the  ability  to  direct  and  assist  him  after  he  lius  oca.^d 
to  be  a  chil<l ;  in  a  word,  when  we  see  that  the  church  schoolmaster  has  not 
merely  to  minister  to  the  clergyman  in  some  of  his  most  arduous  and  irni)ortant 
functions — the  instruction  of  childhood  and  the  guidance  of  youth — but  10  make 
up  much  that  is  wanting,  and  correct  much  that  is  perverse,  in  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  of  humble  life ;  shall  it  be  said  that  I  have  overstrained  the 
point,  and  contend  for  too  high  a  standard  ?  But  if  this  be  a  just  picture  of  wliat 
we  want,  then  look  at  what  we  have,  and  be  my  earnestness  forgiven  I 

**  At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  strive  for  tt»o  high,  than  to  be  content  with  too 
low  a  standard.  Do  I  describe  an  impossible  perfection  ?  Let  u*  at  least  set 
out  with  our  faces  toward  it ;  we  are  then  in  the  right  direction,  though  we  ad- 
vance but  a  little  way.  Let  us  set  out  with  faitli,  and  the  resolution  that  it 
engenders,  and  perhaps  we  may  advance  further  tlian  we  tliiuk. 
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amti'in  4iiffii»  ?  5l3v  hf  nnt  K-  tnu^ht  .1  iyneia  ?  Ho  rii^iy  in  ii-ril  be  tiii^t  a 
■meiti.  but  >tin'lT  ii  vill  nd  tuflkv.  ll^iraiiis  t)i>-  tir-i  i--'>iiihii-Kii  i>f  i  tcuctier. 
Ao  cuni'it  ti-ik-Ii  Wlut  lie  ihv*  nit  knuir.  IIl>  i\iini<ir  cxiiiuin  nluit  In-  Jocj  ik4 
niiJvnluiic).  ile  tiiiy  lonru  a  fiitrtii-uliir  mi-thnl.  but  ii-it  linw  t-i  iij-nly  it.  The 
beM  prtparaiinii  whii-li  li"-  witi  rercivp,  rhfvt  iif  a  onripli'rf  oiur-i>  i-i  imiiiiiu.  i< 
tuperdciul  uii<l  f'Tnuil.  lie  rou'r  bini<rli'  bi-  i-iluiiitc^  !•■  ■'■iv  \w  i':iii  O'liiAie 
oilier^  IbiniLv  uti'l  ri>Ii!iKHi'lv  cmLtbli'Tiil.  (hi-  cx-v  i>  t-lill  WiiTm'.  llr  «uini4 
■uj^^'tt  nxiiivv^  la  iii-[>in-  li-i.-firiL'r  iif  vLioh  h>^  Li  liiiu-i'lf  uiiii-n-i'k-u'.  If  bi-  be 
BpHni#m:ui,  it  i<iii<li.-k-<|  much;  yui  liu  jtinciiilvx.  i^  ut  kn^t  liU  n.:\\<!  v(  ez- 
{daiuiiie  tbt-m.  irill  W  unnirtuiii. 

"  lien:  tlu'i).  I  tliinlc  vc  huve  tho  rocit  of  tbu  evil.  Tlii-  ol^oct  im  vchicli  m 
mueb  n-ul  uii'i  itiL.>>-ii<ii'y  bnvi!  been  Wstinrcl,  lias  Ir'pii,  nut  (■■  )>n«t:re  punier 
mutiiv.  Ijut  !■■  il"  witb'iiiit  Ibriii.  Tbe  nttvmpt  liaa  ln"ii  In  L-ltii-jt*  !«■  ^ystvai'^ 
nit  by  moil.  S-1uN.|-n>iun4  luvu  bmn  built,  H-li<H>l-buik:>  jiroviJinl.  kmI  ineth<>U 
i>r  inMTUitiiin  il->vi.ii'.1.  Tlio  luimitoriaL  tbu  nmaltaiiovu.'.  lli>-  ■■irvillatin^.  tlw 
intttmvHtirc.  t^ii-  -luji-'tive  ^yrt(.■m*. lare  ct/'h  Iwi-ii  julTur.iTciI, ^iiiiirdti-ly  «■ 
in  tniDbinuiii'ii.  )Ii-:itiwtulc.  tbi-  ^Tnit  necl  '>f  iitl.  vithnui  vbicii  -Ai  ilu/-  umib- 
rmuK  \*  u*clt"".  DTI. I  i[i  tf(>:]i[>jTi«in  vnth  vbii-U  it  a  uiiiini<<irt:iiii.  )li'  luirn  all  bat 
oTerli>'ik(-i].  [i  liii<  U'i'ii  taki-ii  fir  gnunvrl  tliat  tlii-  in:u'liini-ry  nf  t^lntutida 
imulil  trnrk  i;-^i-lt'.  iiii  it'ilvrc  biil  lK«n  il  lirin^  npirit  iutlir  uhivK  Tli-- rjuiilinif 
miiid.  by  viiii.'h  I'vci  nii  i!n|ifrfir>!(  mcHiiituKni  ml^bt  Ii&ti'  b<'cii  i-ini:r(>lif<]  to  pkia 
«lfctt.  wii'  t..  Ii.'  -uii'-ri-nlr.! :  tiav,  tlie  civlitixiii  uiiiKt  wi;ii-h  ikl»iii>  it  i-an  be 
pnn-idi-d — n<b--tikiU'  <i;|>|HiTt  uiil  ju^t  piiimniinn — liuvi-  U->:n  T-*:,'nr'tL>'l  a«  nnt 
■DL-rrly  iiiLittuiiiiil<l».  I>ui  u  ikiritirt-Iy  ■ibJL-rtinn.iblc.  Tlb>  p'i>iil(  i>  i-Siinly  what 
nii^lit  iuvii  lKi-iiiiTiiH-i|inti-iL    Kiwb'iui-ci-wiro  jviittin,  ■«>  liirj  Kf  it  lia»  been 

larriL-J  nil  xuuivT  tl yi- 1<(  tlio  mitlmr— Ibal  ii:  in  otR.ft,  bi-  un  c>Iurate<l  mnn, 

or  by  auy  ri'ally  (ii!i,i>:iiiit  tviicli'T'' — iiH<  bw-u  in<irv  or  h''*  jinNv—iful :  snd  in 
CTctr  cow  tlH.-' iniTit  "f  tlie  viirknuin  hiu  1^>i>ii  tTaTi<fi-rp<il  tn  bi*  ii>4>;  nnil 
vhoii.  in  ot!ii>r  luiiiiK  ilic'i>  pnn'o  unriirvkenblr.  or  even  iiiif^biurira*,  tlwr  not 
mrrrly  livu  ii  enilii  t<i  irhirli  thoy  vere  n"l  riiliilfL  but  nre  diiirji-J  vith  a 
liiiilt  irhiij)  lii-t.  |irr1i:i[M.  nuiinly  in  tlu-  hniullin,',  I  mv  iiiin'liifTKiif  -.  fiir  in  cdu- 
catiiin.  an  iu  nthiT  iLrt-<.  tlu-  inii't  c>f«<Ttivi>  impU-mi-nt*  in.iy  cb.in.v  to  require  ibt 
must  UcztcTiiti' n'.anui:i'nii-nt.  T,<'t  mi:  not  be  tliiudit  tii  un  l«rvaW  vvm  Ibn 
ulightcHt  hiflp*  by  wliiob  tin-  cmnramiiciiinn  t>(  knovlviw  may  !»•  Eioilitattd 
IWro  inannri  u'  ir-'ll  ^ik  n  irii-nce  of  pdtKutnwi ;  and  uvi-ry  ar('ha<it*  methiKb^ 
of  which  iKRii-  iiciy  K'  U-lttT  thnn  (ilhvn.  But  mclhiHl  itsi-lf  nipp«ni  inleUi- 
Cencc,  Hlii|ita(iijn.  •■Ii-iii't< -.  vb«n  triivi>l0d  blindly,  it  U  a  nK>n!  mutinc.  And  if 
tfaii  b«  trap  in  tlu>  iliimnjn  nf  nuitlur — it  nn  iiii.'tho<l  can  uxumpt  lIu.*  ^hip-buildtf 
CI  the  enBhii'pr  fnin  the  neoei^ity  of  erpr-viirviiw;  cnntrivnuce — Boy.  if  lomf 
bcnlly  of  llii->  ■u-n  be  n-ijniri'd  to  vnabic  the  biril  to  ronttrDct  its  np^t.  or  tb* 
b«e  iiiiM)ll< — tfiw  nIkiU  it  be  diapenud  vitli,  how  «hall  wo  biipe  that  its  plaM 
can  bo  Hipplii-d  hy  f-innii.  and  pcacticM^  wid  mica,  when  that  upun  nhicb  «■ 
haro  to  wiirk  i*  tlu-  mind  of  mtn  t  Even  an  educated  Icadier  who  tniiti  to 
mecliaiikni  arr:iti^n-,piil«,  moit  ezpaet  a  "■t'*™'"'  remit  lUdiaa  bimHif 
cunM  not  hnri-  prmlucvd  the  aomUMwa  of  Bfr.  "tba  imace  of  a  man,  necurdioK 

hi*  wcrk  Ihi-  Uiiirhf!  "f  hu 

Bvrn  fbilil  if  an  urliridial, 

WlUi  aciwdinglf.     Tbi'  inSO' 

*     WlMleTor  iutcnordiata 

for  mind  am  (xdr 
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employed  for  that  purposfl.  The  educator  nuwt  Iiirnself  havo  }x?en  bculi  <ut1^- 
ciontlv  and  suitublv  educated.  This  will  \xi  denitsd  bv  iion«',  but  cvorv  <mi«  will 
affix  hU  own  meiuiuig  to  the  words.  1  siiy  furth«?r,  to  ieiwh  letters,  in  iiuwever 
hiunble  H  cap;icity.  is  not  a  mccbmiral  enipl<iyni(!nt :  to  educate,  in  the  lull  si.-n.-e 
of  the  word,  is  as  lib«'ral  an  (K'cupation  an  any  in  the  conuiionwealtlL  In  plain 
terms  thtin,  and  in  old-fiL<liioiied  lan:;uap:e,  my  conelusion  i.«<,  that  the  s^'lioolma.-ti-r 
must  Ik;  an  educated  man.  Tliu.s  stated,  the  j»r(ip>.sition  has  a  nmre  sTzutlin;!^ 
eound ;  but  the  import  is  the  wime.  I  .-^i^'ak  of  tiie  thinjir,  not  of  the  accidents 
with  which  it  may  be  accompanied.  I  do  not  pjx'ak  of  birth,  or  .•^K'ial  jH»iti»'n, 
or  habits  of  life,  or  manners,  or  appearance,  but  of  a  certain  condition  of  tiie 
mentjd  faculties,  a'*  well  moral  as  intellectual;  of  that  which  constitutes  educa- 
tion, conternplat^id  as  a  result — not  of  the  dress  by  which,  in  this  country  and  in 
miKiern  times,  it  is  commonly  distingui>hed.  Of  the  84>cial  relations  and  outward 
b«.'arin''  which  education  must  necei?siirilv  assume,  I  may  way  a  ftfW  words  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  speak  of  the  tliinj^  itself.  M'ith  this  explanation,  I  do  not 
fear  to  afHrm  that  the  schoolnuLster  must  Ix.'  an  educate«l  man.  And  this  nece<- 
Bitv  is  not  at  all  affected  bv  the  cliu«3  of  children  which  he  has  to  train.  The 
amount  of  ai:quirement  may  differ;  but  tliis  is  the  least  thini;  to  be  con-i<h>reil. 
1  am  utterly  opposed — I  had  almost  siiid  hostile — to  the  notijin  tliat  any  number 
of  attainments,  or  any  facility  in  teachinif  them,  can  quality  a  schovil mailer  for 
liij*  arduous  offuu;.  Att^ainments  may  make  a  i)articular  teacher — a  professt»r,  as 
puch  tea«;hers  atfect  to  call  themselvtss — but  a  mere  teacluT  lais  much  to  le:«rn 
K'fore  he  can  undertake  to  educate.  A  8<iund,  and,  to  a  con>iderable  extent,  a 
cultivated  undi-rstandini]^ — a  certain  moral  power,  the  {growth  of  reliirious  princi- 
ples but  dt^Vfdoped  by  intellectual  culture — surely  tliis  is  an  essential  pn-recjuiMto 
m  every  educiitor,  every  .«Kih(M)lmaster,  K'fore  we  inipiire  into  his  s[K;oial  litneJia 
for  the  chiss  of  children  oiwhich  las  school  may  be  compased.  And  let  it  not  be 
a>»j*umed  that  this  is  less' reqtiisite  in  the  teaicher  of  the  ]KX>r  than  <»f  the  riclu 
Tlie  panxJiial  schoolmaster,  in  which  term  1  include  the  master  of  evrry  church- 
echcKil  for  the  p«jor,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  to  which  an  c»rdinary  com- 
Diert'ial  or  i^ranmiar  M:hi>r»l  olfiirs  no  parallel.  Nut  mtjrely  has  he  a  ijreat(!r  num- 
ber of  children  to  instruct,  with  less  assistance  an«l  in  a  l«;ss  time — children,  for 
the  most  part,  of  tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by  previous  instrucrion  un<l 
home-tniiniri;^ — \,ut  he  has  more  to  <lo  for  tliem.  They  are  more  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  edu(!ation.  His  scholars  have,  in  a  nuumer,  to  be  tauu^ht  not  merely 
to  think,  but  to  spciuk,  if  they  would  express  any  thinj;jj  beyond  auimal  pMs.<>ions 
ami  animal  wants.  He  has  to  supply  all  the  indirect  teiuOiinij:  to  which  tht.' 
children  of  the  better-i>n>vided  cla.sses  owe  nnich.  and  p'»rhaps  the  best,  of  wluit 
ihcy  know.  And  when  to  this  we  add  the  moral  trainiui^  which  they  rfquin* ; 
when  wo  take  uito  account  the  actual  position  of  the  church  in  this  cmuitry.  and 
ruoiembcr  that  on  the  pjirochiid  schoolmastt?r  the  children  of  the  jXH»r  are  too 
ofUiii  dependent,  not  merely  tor  c;itechetical  instruction,  but  for  the  first  implant- 
atiuQ  of  roligiuu.s  ftcntiment — that  he  has  tcM)  often  to  give  that  first  pre.?uniptiftn 
in  tsLYOT  oflioly  things,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  church  of  our  fathers  ol  wliieh 
there  abmild  be  no  rememlxtrable  Ixvj^innini^ — that  he  has  to  interpret  that  sound 
of  Sabbftth-bella,  wliich  ought  to  have  a  meanin<^  to  the  ears  of  earliest  child- 
bood,  as  often  oait  carries  to  the  oittaij^e  its  nu^ssiure  of  peace  ;  when,  lastly,  wd 
■dd  to  this  the  influence  for  good  wliich  the  honoreil  teacher  may  and  oui^lit  to 
ffzodse  orer  the  youth  long  after  he  ha^  quitttiil  the  scIhm)1 — an  intlncnce  \vJii(!i 
|ie  eaaonly  maintain  by  the  abihty  to  dir^^ct  and  lu^nst  him  after  he  ha^  ceased 
to  be  a  child;  in  a  word,  when  we  see  that  the  church  scluMilma^ter  h-.x-*  nut 
nerely  to  minister  to  tlio  clergyman  in  some  of  his  most  arduous  and  iiuporiar.t 
IhaetiioqB  I  tho  instruction  of  childhood  and  the  guidance  ot  youth — Ijut  to  make 
Vp^^lHlpit  is  wanting;,  and  correct  much  that  i.s  jK'rverse,  hi  tlie  cncuni-taui'es 
of  humble  life ;  shall  it  h*\  sjiid  tliat  1  base  overstrained  the 
id  for  too  high  a  standard  i  IJut  if  thi-*  ha  a  jtist  pioluri:  of  what 
look  at  what  wc  have,  and  l>c  my  earn»'>tn("*<  t<»ry;iven  I 
its,  it  is  better  to  strive  for  too  hi;:h,  than  to  be  content  with  too 
Do  I  describe  im  inijK>s«:il>l«*  ])erft'ction  ^  Let  n<  at  le:u*t  set 
&COS  toward  it;  wc  are  then  in  the  ri;j^ht  direciion.  th-iuirh  we  ad- 
a  little  way.  Let  as  set  out  with  taith.  aitd  the  n^solution  that  it 
I*  ind  PflriMB*  '^^  'i^y  advance  further  than  we  iliink. 
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**  I  have  desicribed  the  qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster  implicitly  bv  a  reference 
to  his  work.  Ho\r,  it  will  bo  asked,  arc  these  to  be  commanded  ?  ^ot,  assured- 
ly by  any  clieap  or  summary  method.  Xot,  let  me  venture  to  urge,  by  courses 
of  lectures,  or  lessons  in  pedagogic.  Rather  tlian  so,  let  the  clergyman  take  the 
first  thou«;htful  man.  no  matter  what  his  acquirements,  of  whose  piety  be  is 
assured,  and  prepare  nim  for.liis  wt>rk,  as  he  walks  with  him  in  the  fields,  or  in 
the  streets.  1  do  not  say  tlmt  this  w  enough :  far  from  it.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  easy  to  meet  with  a  man  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  puttimg  aside  acquire- 
ment, to  whom  the  oversight  of  children  may  be  committed.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult.  But  something  in  this  way  might  be  done — some  fatherly 
discipline  established — some  lessons  of  humble  wisdom  imparted.  From  the 
other  moile  notliing,  in  the  long  run,  but  miscliief  can  ensue.  Wherever  mere 
attainment  is  made  a  principal  consideration,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  mistaking 
of  means  for  ends,  and  of  semblance  for  reality.  A  little  superficial  knowledge, 
and  a  showy,  self-sufficient  cleverness,  will  be  the  product,  the  spirit  and  flavor 
of  which  will  quickly  evaporate,  leaving  behind  either  a  mere  caput  mortuum^  or 
a  fermenting  mass  of  restlessness,  petulance,  and  discontent.  Yet  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  Mv  objection  is  not  to  lectures,  or  any  otlier  mode  of  facilitating 
acquirement  ;  still  less  to  the  acquirement  itself.  The  former  may  be  most  use- 
ful, the  latter  most  desirable.  W  hat  I  resist  is,  the  notion  that  either  is  sufficient 
— the  one  as  a  means,  the  other  as  a  result.  Normal  education  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  superstructure  of  faculties — it  must  lay  a  basis  of  character ;  and  the 
latter  is  the  longer  and  the  more  difficult  process.  Not  what  a  teacher  knows, 
but  what  he  is,  should  ever  be  the  first  pomt  considered." 

Admission  of  Pupils. — Every  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  submit  the  following  testimonials :  1,  a  certif- 
iciite  of  baptism ;  2,  a  declaration  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
youth,  stating  that  he  has  attended  the  senices  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  their  consent  and  approbation,  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  twelve- 
month previous  to  the  date  of  the  application ;  3,  a  medical  certificate, 
according  to  a  printed  form ;  4,  a  recommendation  from  a  clergyman,  who 
is  requested  to  state,  as  particularly  as  possible,  the  grounds  on  which  ii  is 
given,  as  well  for  the  satisfdction  of  the  National  Society  as  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment and  needless  expense  on  the  part  of  the  youth  and  his  friends. 
Good  moral  character,  amiability,  tnithfulness,  and  diligence,  are  indispen- 
sable requisites.  Further  information  is  solicited  as  to  the  youth's  temper 
and  disposition,  his  abilities  and  attainments,  his  tastes  and  habits,  his  aue, 
size,  and  physical  strenjrtli,  and  as  to  any  other  matters  from  which  his 
general  fitness  for  the  otfice  of  si-hoolmnster  may  be  inferred.  A  certain 
deirree  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigor  is  deemed  indispensable.  A  strong, 
healthy,  weli-jrrown  lad,  of  amiable  disposition  and  promising  talents,  who 
shows  an  evident  desire  of  knowledge,  and  has  made  a  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  already  enjoyed,  though  these  may  not  have 
been  great,  is  considered  to  he  the  description  of  youth  best  fitted  to  fulfill 
the  designs  of  the  institution. 

The  examination  of  each  student  for  admission  is  preceded  by  the  other 
inquiries  specified  in  the  followinir  paragraph,  which  are  to  be  answered  in 
his  own  wonis,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  elerg>'m.*in 
by  whom  he  is  recommended,  or  some  other  trustworthy  person : — 

"  Stato  your  name  and  aire  the  la»t  lunlwlay:  whon  and  wht're  you  were  bnpliz»Hl;  vhoUtor 
yon  have  httn  a>nUnned.  and  by  wlu>m:  ^AhttJier  y«>u  huv<>  taken  iho  sacniin«'nl  uf  Ihe  Ixmi'* 
Fiippt^r,  :u»<l  if  ^»,  wht'tlier  you  luv  a  rt'vnilar  comiiiiinicniit  ?  .^t  what  KhooU  have  you  he*m 
etlut;ilc>l,  and  for  how  loni:  ^  turn*,  uiul  in  wliat  s?i;ljjfcl?>  huve  }ou  bt^'n  ins^niclt-d?  An*  jou 
sincertly  d<>»'in»*.H  of  lM*c«»uun2  a  .♦«cho«>ln»iisl»'r.  nnd  do  you  ?«.vk  ndmissiion  into  tho  National *St>- 
rifty'.H  Traiiiiuir  ('ollr2:i*  expn'^s^ly  to  be  tiile«i  f«»r  thai  dit!icuU  and  re!«jH>nwb!e  offlc»»?  Are  Tt*a 
f  ri'p:u>tl  to  If.id  m  the  i^»Jleije  a  simple  and  liboriou^  hfe  :  workin:?  with  your  hamisi  as  well  M 
iic«iuirin:r  l«K»k-knowl.'»ii.'»',  Jind  renderin:;  on  exact  ol»e«lienc»>  to  the  disi'cip'ine  of  the  pla<v'' 
Are  you  st\\:ir:'  ih:it  your  jKilh  of  duty  on  leaving;  the  ColUire  wdl  be  priiK:i|>ally,  if  not  entirely, 
aniou:;  thi*  {hxit?  .\nd  are  >(>u  willtjig  to  appreiiliee  juurselJ'  to  the  irociety  oo  thai  undi^ 
fctaudin;^  ':^ 

MmIc  of  Admission, — These  certificates  Imviiig  been  received  and  approved. 
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the  youth  is  directed  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  college.  He 
is  expected  to  read  English  prose  with  propriety,  to  spell  correctly  from 
dictation,  to  writ«  a  ^ooS  hand,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  outhnes  of 
Scripture  history,  and  to  show  considerable  readiness  in  working  tiie  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic.  Any  further  knowledge  which  he  may  possess, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  in  his  favor,  not  only,  or  so  much,  for  its  own  sake,  as 
on  account  of  the  studious  turn  of  mind  and  aptness  for  receiving  instruction 
which  it  may  appear  to  indicate.  A  talent  for  vocal  music  and  drawing  is 
particularly  desirable. 

Li  the  event  of  Ids  passing  this  examination  with  credit,  he  is  received 
into  the  college,  and  remains  there  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months ; 
atter  which,  if  his  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory  and  he  shall  be  found 
to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  he  is  apprenticed  to  the  National 
Society.  From  this  period  till  the  age  of  21,  the  society  is  responsible  for 
his  education,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  being  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  his 
services  as  a  schoolmaster  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought 
proper.  In  general,  the  period  during  which  the  apprentices  are  expected  to 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  college  is  three  years,  after  which  time 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  situations  either  as  the  masters  of  small  schools,  or 
more  commonly  as  assistants  in  large  ones. 

The  Principal,  in  his  Report,  complains  that  many  of  the  students  admitted 
are  deficient  in  the  requisite  preparation  for  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  this  institution. 

"  Of  those  now  on  probation,  or  recently  apprenticed,  a  fair  proportion  are  in- 
telligoot  lad^s  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition ;  but  even  of  these,  compara- 
tively few  are  properly  prepared  for  the  institution.  Against  this  difficulty  it  is 
imposrfiblo  to  provide  by  mere  exclusion,  without  reducing  the  numbers  admitted 
to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  welfare,  or  indeed  the  existence,  of  the  insti- 
tutiiin.  Not  many  of  those  reconunended  possess  even  that  modicum  of  acquire- 
ment wliicli  might  fairly  be  expected  from  a  promising  boy  of  twelve,  not  to  say 
fifteen,  years  ol<l.  They  cannot  *  read  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  nor  write 
correctly  from  dictation.'  I  do  not  allude  to  slight  and  casual  inaccuracies,  but  to 
a  general  deficiency,  the  result  of  bad  teaching.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  ignorant  of  grammar ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  vocabulary  of  their  own  language  to  profit  even  by  oral 
teaching  of  a  kind  suitable  to  tJie  college,  much  less  to  gain  information  for  them- 
selves from  books.  Of  geography,  not  to  say  history,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wholly  ignorant,  many  liavmg  never  seen  a  nuip.  This  description  apphes  to 
ditieruiit  individuals  in  different  degrees,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  it  does  not 
apply  at  all ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  ground  the  probationers 
afrcv-h  in  the  pimplest  rudiments  of  learning — to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an 
elementary  school — with  wliat  loss  to  the  pupils  and  disadvantage  to  the  college, 
need  not  be  told." 

Studies  and  Training  of  the  Pupils. — The  subjects  of  instruction  include 
Scriptural  knowledge,  and  Bible  literature,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
Church  History,  Latin,  Music,  English  Grammar,  General  History,  English 
Literature,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
and  the  art  of  Teiiching  under  tlie  designation  of  Normal  lessons. 

Tlic  pupils  leave  their  beds  at  half  past  6  in  tlie  morning,  and  are  again 
in  bed  at  10  at  night,  when  the  dormitory  lights  are  extinguished  by  one  of 
the  elder  youths ;  two  of  whom,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
industri-il  toiicher,  are  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  lighting,  regulating,  and 
extinguishing  the  gas-lights  throughout  the  establishment.  This  gives 
seven  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep.  The  remaining  16  hours  and  a  half  are 
thus  divided : — they  are  allowed  to  remain, — 

One  hour  in  their  bed-rooms,  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
time  in  the  evening.  Tiiis,  however,  includes  the  time  spent  in  coming  and 
going,  &C.    Habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  are  care- 
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fully  enforced.  It  is  with  this  view,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  private 
devotion,  that  a  separate  bed-room  has  been  allotted  to  eacli  youth. 

Four  hours  and  a  lialf  are  assigned  to  industrial  occupations,  of  which 
half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  coming  and  going,  getting  out  and  putting  by 
their  tools,  washing  their  hands,  &c. 

The  studies  of  the  college  commence  at  a  quarter  before  7,  with  the 
reading  of  a  collect  from  the  Prayer-Book.  The  period  of  time  allotted  to 
study  and  united  devotion  amounts  to  about  8  hours. 

Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  each  of  the  three  meals,  including  the  laying 
and  removing  of  the  cloth,  &c.  They  breakfast  at  8,  dine  at  1,  and  drink 
ie&  at  7.     Before  tea  they  sing  for  an  hour. 

Two  hours  and  a  quarter  are  reser\ed  for  voluntary  study  and  recreation, 
viz.  the  half  hour  before  and  after  dinner,  the  half  hour  after  tea,  which  is 
spent  in  family  devotion,  and  an  hour  before  bed-time,  when  the  repetitions 
are  learnt  which  are  to  be  said  next  morning. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  each  occupation  is  stated  in  the 
table  subjoined.  It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  greatest  periods  of  time  are 
given  to  Music  and  Latin,  and  the  least  to  Arithmetic : — 

Number  of  Hours  devoted  Weekly  to  each  Occvpation  of  the  Student*. 


OCCUPATION. 


Cha|iol 

Evening  Worehip 

Scriptural  Knowledge  and  ChrisUan  Doc-  \ 

inne  (i.  e.  Articles) j 

Church  History  and  Bible  literature 

Latin 

Eiighflh  Grammar,  English  Literature,  and  ) 

History \ 

Geography 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Algt^bra  nnd  Trigonometry 

Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy...  ••• 

Music 

Drawing 

Nonnal  Le«»ns 

Private  Reading 

Preparing  Lesaons 

Meal* 

Leisure 


Division  II. 


Division  L  * 


Ist 


ad 


Section.  Section. 


Division  III. 


1st     I      2d 
Section.    Sectioo. 


6    0 
3  30 

2    5 

2  20 

6  15 

7  10 


30 

30 

20 

50 

20 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 


8  45 
6    0 


6  0 

3  30 

3  0 

2  0 

6  0 

2  45 

2  30 

1  20 

0  35 

1  20 

5  40 

0  35 

7  10 

4  0 

•  • 

•  • 

9  0 

8  45 

6  0 

6    0 
3  30 


o? 


2 

6 


0 
0 


6  0 
3  30 

1  50 

1  2  40 
5  0 

5  20 

1  20 
1  2U 

1  10 

2  25 
2  40 

«  « 

7  10 
4    0 


9  0 
8  45 
6    0 


6    0 

4  0 
2  40 
0  40 

2  40 

7  io 

4    0 


6    0 
3  30 

3  40 

2  40 
6    0 

3  50 

5  20 

4  0 
3  30 


7  10 
4    0 


9  0  I  0  0 
8  45  ;  8  45 
6    0*60 


In  addition  to  the  seven  hours  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in  each 
week,  six  hours  more  are  allotted  to  the  practice  of  the  Chapel  8e^^•iee.  On 
tliis  point,  Mr.  Coleridge  obsenes : — 

**  If,  however,  the  choral  service,  a.*»  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Markka 
College,  be  in  itself  unobjectionable;  if,  in  truth,  it  hiivd  been  adopted  from  a 
sense  of  ita  superior  beauty  and  litness  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case — it 
may  be  mentioned,  as  a  further  reconmiendation,  that  it  furnishes  the  best,  if  not 
tlie  only  means,  compatible  with  other  exigencies,  of  imparting  to  the  students 
of  this  institution  tbit  skill  in  the  art  of  singing  which  is  now  so  generally  desired, 
if  not  expected,  in  a  parochial  8ch<x>lmaster.  Xo  syptem  of  teaching  voi*al  music, 
however  excellent,  cim  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  long  and  continuous  prac- 
tice ;  time  for  which  couhl  not  have  been  afforded  in  this  college,  if  it  haa  not 
been  found  possible  to  unite  the  acquirement  of  this  art  with  its  best  and  prind- 
pal  use.  As  it  is,  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  instruction  are  to  a  certain 
extent  combined,  the  grain  being  sown  and  the  sheaves  cpathercd  bv  the  same 
process  and  at  the  same  time.    In  plain  terms,  the  musiou  skill  required  for  Um 
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perfonnance  of  the  choral  service  is  supplied,  in  some  considerable  measure,  hy 
the  serrice  itself;  and,  indeed,  as  these  youths  have  not  been  selected,  generally 
•peaking,  with  any  reference  to  musical  capacity,  and  are  not  destined  for  the 
ezclusive  or  gainful  exercise  of  the  musical  profession,  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  found  difficult  to  exact  from  them  that  close  and  unremitting  attention  to 
this  study  which  it  indispensably  requires,  and  which  they  now  bestow  upon  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  a  motive  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  stimulating, 
coupled  with  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  a  teacher  who,  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Church-music,  such  as  could  be  looked  for  only  in  a  master 
of  the  art,  adds  the  authority  derived  from  his  position  as  vice-principal  of  the 
college." 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  intimated  that  any  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  singing, 
however  favorable,  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  regular  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  music  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken ;  but  it  will  be  proper,  nevertheless, 
to  acquire  it  grammatically.  Now  the  services  of  the  chapel  render  music,  as  it 
were,  a  livinj^  lanu^uage  in  this  college,  which  the  youths  catch  up  insensibly  by 
hearing  and  imitation — a  language,  moreover,  heard  only  in  its  purest  and  noblest 
form,  by  which  the  taste  of  the  student  is  cultivated,  together  with  his  powers 
of  execution.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  the  success  of  a  singer 
depends  upon  mechanicxd  proficiency,  apart  from  the  interesting  science  which 
gives  to  the  study  its  intellectual  character,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  too  mudi 
stress  is  laid  up<m  that  training  of  the  ear  and  voice  which  the  students  go 
through,  independently  of  any  course  of  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt 
that,  without  the  intellectual  character  above  alluded  to,  the  study,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  pursuit^  of  vocal  music  would  not  merely  be  imperfect,  but  of 
doubtful  benefit,  taVen  as  a  branch  of  general  education-  And  if  it  should  be 
■aid,  that  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  a  vocalist  will  come  in  the 
end  by  an  an:;lytical  as  opposed  to  the  usual  elementary  methods  (a  result  which 
can  only  be  expected  in  the  most  favorable  cases),  it  would  yet  be  necessary 
that  those  who  learn  in  order  tliat  they  may  teach,  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  system  of  instruction^  capable  of  easy  and  general  application.  In 
adopting  that  which  owes  so  much  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Hullah,  regard 
has  been  had  both  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  method  itself,  and  to  tho 
ready  machinery  with  which  it  is  supplied. 

**  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  musical  instruction  always  goin^ 
on  together,  and  mutually  assisting  each  other.  The  art  of  reading  music,  witn 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Hullah's  •  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music,'  under  the  very  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  May ;  one  division  of  the  students  being  under  his  own  tuition,  while  a 
junior  class  is  carried  through  the  earher  portion  of  the  course  bv  one  of  the 
pupils.  A  third  section,  more  advanced  than  either  of  the  prececling,  has  the 
further  advantage  of  lectures  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Mr.  Hullah 
himselfl  These  three  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  three  years  of  resi- 
dence— an  arrangement  by  which  every  branch  of  study  in  the  college  is  more 
or  less  regulated.  An  exact  correspondence  is  obviously  impracticable — some 
youths  bringing  with  them  a  larger  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  proficiency 
than  others  can  be  expected  to  attain  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  Much,  it  is 
true,  has  bi^en  done  to  produce  a  respectable  mediocrity ;  but  excellence  will 
depend,  after  all,  on  individual  qualifications." 

The  reasons  for  embracing  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion are  thus  set  forth : — 

As  it  is  considered  a  leading  object  of  national  education,  as  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  church  to  raise  the  speech,  and  by  implication  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  liturgy,  the  uses  of  language, 
that  priceless  tjilent  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  and  of  communicating 
oar  own  in  writing,  has  been  kept  prominently  in  view  as  one  of  those  first 
principles  by  which  the  studies  of  the  college  should  be  regulated ;  and  in 
conformity  with  these  notions  Latin  is  taught  (so  fur  as  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  accidence,  s^rAai^ 
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and  etymology  of  that  language),  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course.  This 
knowledge  has  been  considered,  if  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  English, 
to  be,  at  legist,  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
not  carried  beyond  the  accidence  of  the  Eton  Latin  Granimar  and  Arnold's 
third  Latin  exercise  book ;  a  few  who,  prcnously  to  their  admission,  had 
acquired  the  rudiments,  liave  been  carried  further,  and  some  five  or  six  who 
have  attained  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  apart  from  the  teacliing  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  encouraged  by  the  principal  in  its  cultivation,  so  far  as  may  conduce 
to  the  understanding  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  ex- 

Sress  provision,  however,  that  these  and  the  like  studies  do  not  in  the  slightest 
egree  interfere  witli  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  institution,  or  with 
the  due  performance  of  its  humblest  duties. 

Industrial  Occupations. — The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  con- 
sist in  the  labors  of  the  fiu-m,  the  garden,  the  house,  lithography,  and  book- 
binding. 

**  The  advantages,  I  had  almost  said  the  necessity,  of  balancing  the  intellectual 
pursuits  of  the  students  by  manual  labor,  scarcely  need  to  be  further  insit^tcd  on. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  only  way  in  which  such  an  institution  could  be  sup- 
ported, except  at  an  enormous  expense  ;  but  this  is  the  least  consideralioo.  It 
IS  almost  the  only  mode  in  wliich  the  hours  not  occupied  in  study  could  bo  prof- 
itably and  innocently  })assed  by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  youths,  ahnost  all 
of  whom  have  so  much  lK)th  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  Above  all,  that  which  is 
learned  in  this  way  is  itself  a  most  valuable  acquirement,  more  ev-^pecially  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  poor.  Not  merely  will  it  enable  Iiim  to  increase  his  own 
comforts  without  cost,  but  it  will  make  him  practically  acquainted  with  the  occu- 
pations of  those  whom  he  has  to  instruct,  and  thus  procure  him  an  additional 
title  to  their  confidence  when  he  comes  to  act  among  them,  not  merely  as  their 
teacher,  but  as  their  adviser  and  friend." 

**  Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  a  satisfactory  niiuiner  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  study — 
nothing  being  so  much  to  be  avoided  as  a  hasty,  imperfect,  or  slovenly  perform- 
ance. Tlie  method  pursued  is  as  follows : — The  several  duties — whether  of  the 
hoiLHe,  the  farm,  or  the  garden — are  as^gned  to  different  parties,  varying  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  need,  which  are  changed  at  stated  periods,  generally  weekly. 
Over  each  of  the>e  parties  a  monitor  is  appointed,  au-e  being  taken  so  to  s<irt 
the  parties  that  the  influence  of  the  older  and  steadier  youtlis  may  be  continu- 
ally exerted  over  their  younger  or  less  experienced  associates.  One  youth,  the 
eldest  of  those  first  ailmitted,  is  over  the  whole.  It  is  his  duty  to  arrange  the 
labors  of  the  day,  under  the  superuitendence  of  the  industriail  master,  and  to 
inspect  the  different  working-parties  when  needful  He  is  also  exi>ected  to  bear 
complaints,  and  to  settle  any  trifling  difference  which  may  have  arisen.  The 
monitor  of  each  party  is  expected  to  maintain  order  anionic  thoe>e  whose  labors 
he  directs ;  and,  to  speak  generally,  the  disci})line  of  the  phice  is,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, carried  on  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  youths  over  each  other,  a  most 
watchful  supervision  being  maintained  by  the  masters.  The  direct  iuterference 
of  the  principid  is  not  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  Faults  are  cor- 
rected oy  admonition,  and,  if  need  be,  by  rebuke,  cither  private  or  public,  as  the 
case  may  seem  to  require.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  make  the  admouiticm 
general,  without  naiuing  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  A  journal  of 
conduct  is  also  kept,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  liave  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  every 
youth  is  occasionally  reminded  tlmt  liis  prospects  when  he  shall  have  left  the 
institution,  depend  upon  his  conduct  while  in  it.  No  prominence,  however,  is 
given  to  this  or  to  any  other  secondary  motive.  Good  conduct  can  only  be  pro- 
duced, in  the  long  run,  by  a  ecase  of  duty,  or  by  the  habit  whicli  it  produces 
when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course ;  and  this  habitual  sense  of  duty  is  best 
encouraged  by  a  mo<le  of  treatment  from  which  every  appeal  to  motive,  strictly 
so  called,  is  exclude<l.  I  Ixdieve  this  to  be  not  merely  the  hii^hest,  but  the  mo8t 
practical  view  of  the  question ;  and  although  in  such  a  matter  the  tit  most  that 
can  without  presumption  be  expected,  is  a  partial,  and,  under  the  Divine  hl€»«- 
ing.  a  growing  success,  yet  it  may  with  some  degree  of  cotUidence  be  affirmec^ 
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that  it  has  been  already  borne  out  bj  facts.  The  pirticular  methods  by  which 
cheerful  obedience,  regularity,  diligence,  and  general  good  conduct  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  training  establishment,  more  especially  in  the  industrial  department, 
cannot  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  They  vary  with  the  exigency, 
and  are  suggested  in  each  case  by  the  judgment,  experience,  good- feeling,  aiid 
educational  tact  of  those  by  whom  the  estaWiahment  is  conducted.  It  "^nll  be 
understood  that  the  whole  rests  upon  a  religious  basis,  and  is  referred  constantly, 
and  expressly,  yet  not  obtrusiyelY>  to  a  religious  standard ;  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  phrases  and  professions  from  anticipating  the  growth  of  real  feelings. 

**  The  Dusiness  of  the  house  is  partly  performed  by  the  students,  and  partly 
by  female  servants.  The  former  clean  all  the  shoes,  and  knives,  <Sx.,  lay  the 
cloth,  <&c.,  and  wait  at  meals,  sweep  and  dust  the  school-rooms,  keep  the  court* 
clean,  light  and  attend  to  all  the  fires  except  those  in  the  kitchen  department, 
regulate  the  gas-lights,  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  water  throughout  the  col- 
lie by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  and  attend  to  the  drainage,  which  is  also 
effected  by  means  of  a  pump.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  that  thoy 
should  make  their  beds  or  wash  the  floors.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever 
be  called  upon  to  perform  these  offices  when  they  leave  the  college,  while  the 
loss  of  time,  and  the  injury  done  to  their  clothes,  more  than  couuterlmlance  any 
pecuniary  saving  which  could  in  this  way  be  effected. 

"  The  labors  of  the  farm  are  principally  confined  to  the  care  of  domestic  ani- 
mals— cows  and  pigs,  and  poultry  of  various  kinds.  Tlie  cows  are  milked  by  the 
youths,  and  an  accurate  account  Kept  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  which 
IS  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  establishment  The  utihty  of  this  part  of  the 
establishment  is  too  evident  to  require  a  comment. 

**  The  gardens,  lawns,  and  sliruboeries  furnish  abundant  employment  for  those 
not  otherwise  engaged ;  and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  attention 
is  necessarily  allotted  to  ornamental  horticulture,  yet  this  will  be  found  by  no 
means  tlie  least  useful  or  the  least  appropriate  feature  of  the  scheme.  There  is 
perhaps  no  furiu  iti  which  habits  of  manual  industry  can  be  encouraged  more 
easily  or  more  beneficially,  either  with  a  view  to  the  mimediate  or  to  the  ulterior 
effect,  than  by  the  occupations  of  the  garden.  Not  to  mention  their  effect  upon 
tlio  healtli  and  happiness  of  the  youths,  or  the  lessons  which  they  teach  of  pa- 
tience, ord<?r,  imd  neatness,  tliey  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence, and  this  of  the  best  kind — more  particularly  when  connected  with  the 
study  of  botany,  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  called  the  poor  man*a 
scienca  When  studied  on  physiological  principles,  its  close  connection  with  the 
best  and  holiest  truths  give  it  a  yet  higher  claun  to  our  attention. 

**  Looking  forward  to  the  future  position  of  our  students,  almost  every  country 
schoolmaster  might  be,  with  much  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  neigh- 
borhood, a  gardener  and  a  florist.  The  encouragement  lately  afforded  to  cottage 
gardening  has  been  already  attended  with  the  most  pleasing  results.  The  paro- 
chial schoohnaster  who  sliall  be  able  to  assist  by  example  and  precept  in  fostering 
a  taste  so  favorable  to  the  domestic  happiness,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  domestic  vir- 
tues of  a  rustic  population — a  taste  by  which  an  air  of  comfort  is  communicated 
to  the  rudest  dwelling,  and  a  certain  grace  thrown  over  the  simplest  forms  of 
humble  hfe — will,  it  is  trusted,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  be  made  an 
instrument  of  good,  and  an  efficient  assistai^  to  the  parochial  clergyman." 

In  connection  with  the  moral  purposes  of  the  industrial  occupations  of 
the  students,  the  office  of  the  industrial  master  is  considered  of  the  highest 
importance. 

"  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  discipline — ^not,  however,  by 
mere  drill,  however  skillfully  organised  or  efficiently  conducted,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example  and  the  force  of  his  character ;  to  live  among  them,  and 
to  lead  them  on,  as  well  by  precept  as  by  occasionally  sharing  in  their  occupa- 
tions, to  simple,  industrious,  and  strictly  regular  habits ;  to  settle  disputes  and 
cUay  jealousies ;  to  correct  personal  conceit  and  every  the  least  approach  to  a 
love  of  siw>w  and  finery  ;  to  recommend  (and  this  not  "by  words  only)  an  humble 
and  dutiful  industrionsne&%  setting  forth  the  religious  obligation  nnd  beneficial 
tendency,  not  merely  of  labor  in  general,  but  of  bodily  labor  in  particular,  as  a 
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blessing  growing  out  of,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  by  whom  it  is  rightly  used, 
superseding,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  penal  character  of  toil,  through  Him  by 
whom,  after  an  ineflfiable  manner,  it  has  been  rendered  holy,  honorable,  and  of 
ffood  report  in  the  Church  ; — all  this  with  a  reference  to  the  special  aim  of  the 
iDslltution,  as  an  instrument  for  elevating  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labor- 
ing poor." 

Schools  of  Practice. — Opportunities  for  practice  in  teaching  and  con* 
ducting  school  are  atforded  in  a  Practicing  or  Model  School,  on  the 
premises,  and  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  The  Model  School  is  com- 
posed of  142  children,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  admitted  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  rest  pay  a  fee  of  4d.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  quarter.  The 
latter  are  principally  children  of  respectable  mechanics,  market-gardeners, 
and  working-people.     Mr.  Coleridge  thus  characterizes  them : — 

•*  Tliere  are  among  them  many  very  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  nature, 
and  perhaps  some  liome-training,  must  share  whatever  praise  may  be  thought 
due  to  their  actual  character  and  attainments  It  is  from  these  and  such  as  these, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  future  teachers.  Many  of 
tliem  come  from  a  considerable  distance — as  much  as  two  or  even  three  miles — 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  wliich  thev  eat  in  the  school-room,  under  the  eye 
of  a  teacher  ;  the  same  attention  being  pai^  to  the  propriety  of  their  behavior  as  if 
they  were  boarders.  Tlieir  little  hymn  of  praise  is  sung  by  themselves  at  th^ 
beginning  and  conclusion  of  their  simple  meal,  the  materials  of  which  in  most 
cases  indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home  ;  while  the  sum  paid  for  their 
sdioohng,  as  well  as  the  punctuality  of  their  attendance,  are  each  of  them — the 
latter,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  former — a  proof  that  considerable  efforts,  and 
even  sacrifices,  will  be  made  by  respectable  persons  of  this  class  to  procure 
what  they  consider  good  instruction  for  their  children." 

It  having  been  considered  expedient  to  extend  yet  further  the  facilities  for 
practice  in  the  art  of  teacliing  supplied  to  the  students,  and  to  make  them 
familiar  with  it  in  its  application  to  schools  more  nearly  of  the  same  class 
with  those  the  charge  of  which  will  ultimately  devolve  upon  tliem,  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed 
daily  in  the  Chelsea  Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  details  of  thia 
arrangement,  one  of  the  students,  whose  term  of  training  has  expired,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  that  school,  with  permission  to 
reside  in  the  college,  from  whence  the  students  accompany  him  daily  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  the  comiection  of  this  school  with 
the  institution : — 

**  If  the  practicing  school  should  be  thought  not  to  prepare  the  young  men  for 
the  difficulties  of  tlieir  vocation — the  children  being  of  a  better  sort,  or  taught 
under  greater  advantages,  than  they  can  expect  to  find  hereafter — no  such  ob- 
jection lies  against  the  parochial  school  Nothing  can  be  more  humble — I  might 
almost  say,  abject — than  the  domestic  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  poor 
children,  who  are  here  provided,  not  merely  with  instruction,  but  with  the  motive 
to  seek  it — with  the  clothes  without  which  many  would  not,  and  others  could 
not,  come  to  school  at  all  Some,  indeed,  of  the  children  pay  a  penny  a  week ; 
but  the  greater  number  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  of  these  as  many  are  com- 
fortably clothed  as  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  committee  will  permit 
The  benevolence  of  the  directors,  and  in  particular  of  the  rector  of  the  parL«^  is 
specially  directed  toward  the  children  of  the  very  poor — attracted  by  the 
misery,  undeterred  by  the  vice  and  self-abandonment  with  which  the  low^t 
estate  of  poverty  is  too  often  attended.  Hence  they  liave  been  unwilling  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  school  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  this  charitable 
object,  and  would  rather  do  a  little  good  to  those  who  want  it  so  much,  than 
seem  to  do  more  to  those  who  want  it  less.  But,  as  intimated  above,  the  very 
difficulties  by  which  the  school  is  embarrassed — whether  from  the  character  of 
the  children  or  any  other  cause — enhance  the  value  of  the  experience  which  maj 
he  gained  in  it  by  the  teachers ;  and  although  some  time  must  elapse  before  tht 
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efifocta  of  the  present  management  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school  can  appear, 
yet  it  is  hoped  that  an  improvement  has  already  taken  place  beneath  the  sur- 
(ace.  This  connection — with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  they  hare  gone,  I  am 
authorized  to  state  that  the  rector  of  tlie  parisli  is  fully  satisfied — will  relieve 
the  funds  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without  burdening  those  of  the 
National  Society." 

Mr.  Moseley,  the  Inspector,  submits  the  following  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  Report,  on  the  condition  of  this  Institution  in  1846 : — 

**  No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  proposes  to  itself  the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  students, 
in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleas- 
ure that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  visits  to 
St.  Mark's  College,  of  the  success  with  which  religious  influences  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

**  If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  institution  be  that  in  wliich  it  is  most  grateful  to 
contemplate  it ;  if  in  the  cheerful  conformity  of  the  students  to  the  rules  of  its 
discipline,  in  their  submissive  deportment  toward  their  superiors,  and  their  steady 
pursuit  of  an  arduous  path  of  duty,  there  be  evidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a 
chastened  spirit ;  if  theu*  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is  in- 
trusted to  their  charge,  be  characterized  not  less  by  that  kindly  tone  and  that 
humanized  demeanor,  than  by  that  more  just  recognition  of  their  social  position 
and  truer  self-respect,  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  than 
theirs,  and  a  more  careful  nurture  ;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  are  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  evidences  of  its  exist- 
ence. To  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  the  prominence  given  in  the  system 
of  the  institution  to  the  services  of  the  college  chapel,  cannot  but  contribute  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  among  those  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  system  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  your  lord- 
aliips'  notice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  my 
own  observation,  but  assigning  to  them  their  due  place  and  their  relative  import* 
ance.    Tlie  chapel  is,  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  system,  •  the  key-stone  to  the  arch.' 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  secular  iastruction,  I  am  desirous  to  record  my 
entire  adhesion,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  on 
the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  course 
of  secular  instruction  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  These 
views  are  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  his  last  letter : — 

**  Wliat  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language.  Their  verbal 
memory  is  dormant ;  they  are  incapable  of  the  simplest  abstraction.  Till  this 
be  remedied,  they  can  neither  classify  nor  analyze ;  they  cannot  vary  the  form 
without  changing  the  matter ;  they  cannot  illustrate — they  cannot  explain ;  in  a 
word,  they  camiot  teach.  They  have  learned  a  certain  number  of  facts — or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  form  of  words  in  which  facts  are  recounted — and  might  easily 
be  taught  a  great  many  more  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combine  or 
employ  them,  or  so  mudi  as  recognize  them  in  an  altered  dress."         *         * 

**  Science,  however  valuable  in  itself  as  a  disciphne  of  the  mind,  and  however 
useful  in  its  appUcation  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  It  will  not  enable  an  ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with 
common  propriety  ;  it  will  not  furnish  him  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  pre- 
pare him  for  the  ac(juLsition  of  knowledge  in  general  It  will  indeed  strengthen 
nis  faculties,  and  raise  him  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  it  will  not 
serve  as  a  foundation.  Again,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  not  found  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  studies  of  another  description  in  softening  and  refining  the  cliarac- 
t^r ;  and  tliough  this  may  be  easily  carried  to  excess,  yet  to  humanize  the  coarse, 
rude  natures,  common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys,  and  in 
this  way  to  gentle  their  condition,  is  among  the  most  important  ends  of  the  insti- 
tution." 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  some  of  those  considera- 
tions by  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thus  sought  to  define  the  respective  provinces 
of  sdenoe  and  literature,  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  none  as  to  tbi^  ^«ci«ni2L 
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result  at  which  he  has  arrived.  I  believe  that  he  has  assigned  to  each  its  dae 
importance,  and  that  each  actually  hold?,  in  the  system  of  the  institution,  ita 
legitimate  place,  and  receives  its  due  share  of  attention. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  stage  in  the  education  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
must  not  only  have  acquired  the  knowledge  which  he  has  to  communicate,  bat 
be  actjuainted  with  the  best  methods  of  communicating  it,  and  tborouglily  prac- 
ticed m  the  use  of  those  metho<ls.  All  the  eloments  of  education  hitherto  spoken 
of,  are  common  to  him  and  to  every  other  educated  man,  and  ju*e  not  peculiar  to 
a  training  college  :  the  functions  of  such  a  college  are  not  discharged  imtil  a  pro- 
fessional education  is  superadded. 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  every  teacher,  that  to  embrace  a  truth  one's  sell^  and 
to  be  able  to  present  it  imder  the  simplest  form  to  the  mind  of  another,  are  es- 
sentially ditfercnt  things :  the  one  is  a  condition  necessart/,  but  not  sufficient  to 
the  realization  of  the  other. 

I  am  not  urging  the  claims  of  any  of  the  particular  schemes,  or  methods  of 
instruction,  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  propounded,  although  I  beliere 
that  the  students  in  such  an  institution  sliould  be  conversant  with  all  of  them ; 
I  am  simply  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  making  teaching,  as  an  art,  the  subject 
of  study  in  a  training  college,  in  respect  to  each  subject  taught ;  of  viewing  each 
such  subject  under  a  double  aspect,  as  that  which  is  to  become  an  element  of  the 
student's  own  knowledge,  and  as  that  which  he  is  to  be  made  capable  of  present- 
ing under  so  simple  a  form,  that  it  may  become  an  clement  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  cliild  If  it  be  said  that  such  knowledge  will  be  given  by  that  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching  which  will  form  the  occupation  of  the  student's  future  life,  I  ask 
whether  it  is  not  in  the  experience  of  every  person  conversant  with  education, 
tliat  a  master  may  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  he  is  called  upon  to  teach ; 
and  far  more  than  it — lie  mav,  in  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  in  its 
highest  sense,  be  an  educatetl  man ;  and  to  tfiese  quahfications  he  may  add  the 
experience  ef  a  whole  life  spent  in  tuition,  and  yet  never  have  become  a  skiUfol 
teacher. 

Appealing  to  my  own  experience  as  an  inspector,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  schools  of  which  my  opinion  is  recordetl  the  least  favorably, 
are  some,  whose  demerits  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  education  or 
of  general  intelligence  in  their  masters,  or  of  a  character  formed  upon  Christian 
principles,  but  simply  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  I  were  asked  (supposing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  subject  tanght) 
what  constituted  a  good  teadicr  ?  I  siiould  say,  an  habitual  study  of  the  best 
methods,  and  of  the  art  of  teaching.  And  if  it  were  inquired  of  me  why  so  few 
good  teachers  were  to  be  found  ?  I  should  say,  because  so  few  study  it— or  look 
upon  it,  indeed,  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  proper  subject  of  studv. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  other  brancncs  of  practical  knowledge,  some  possess 
greater  natural  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  tlie  art  of  teaching  than  others, 
and,  by  the  prompting  of  these,  being  led  to  the  study  of  it,  become  sclf-tanght 
in  it  And,  m  like  manner,  if  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  no)|^  the  subject 
of  ordinary  instruction,  had  never  been  analyzed  and  simplified  for  that  purpose, 
or  taught  systematically — and  if  all  men  were,  under  these  circumstances,  left  to 
their  own  resources  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  to  their  own  choice  whether 
they  would  acquire  it  or  not — yet  some,  incited  and  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 
of  it  by  the  bent  of  what  is  called  genius,  would  find  out  for  themselves  the 
path  which  leads  to  it,  overleap  the  intervening  difiiculties,  and  attain  it. 

I  believe  it  to  be  thus  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Some  few,  by  dint  of  natural 
qualifications,  acquire  that  skill  which  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  would 
make  in  a  great  degree  common  to  all ;  and  thus  the  false  opinion  has  grown  up 
that  no  man  can  become  a  good  schoolmaster  who  is  not  endowed  naturally  with 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  work  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster  is  one 
of  no  ordinarj-  difficulty.  A  crowd  of  poor  children  is  brought  to  him,  in  whcm 
the  moral  sense  is  in  abeyance — who  have  never  been  taught  to  think — who  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  which  may  form  the  subject  of  thought,  and  are  witboni 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge.  He  must  teach  them  to  read,4o  write, 
to  cipher,  and  impart  to  them  the  elements  of  religions  knowledge :  bat  this  ii 
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not  all :  he  will  fail  of  the  really  valuable  results  of  education  if  he  do  not  fur- 
ther teach  them  to  think  and  to  understand — store  their  minds  with  legitimate 
subjects  of  tliought,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-instruction. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  time  allowed  to  him  is  short,  the 
means  limited,  and  often  inadequate. 

If  he  have  beforehand  weigued  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  his 
work,  carefully  and  systematically  studied  the  best  methods  of  encountering 
them,  considered  the  various  circumstances  of  the  application  of  those  methods, 
and  the  modifications  thereby  rendered  proper  to  them,  and  practiced  himself  in 
the  use  of  them ;  and  if,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives — in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  blessing — strong  in  the  requisite  preparation,  but  witliout  extravagant 
liopes  of  the  result — he  then  give  liis  heart  to  the  work,  and  pursue  it  hopefully, 
cheerfully,  and  perseveringly — it  will  prosper  in  his  hands. 

Without  sudi  a  preparation,  Iiis  first  impulse  will  be  to  sit  down  and  weep ; 
his  second,  in  despair  of  any  useful  result,  to  shrink  into  the  mere  mechanical 
discliarge  of  liis  school  duties. 

The  elementary  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  action :  his  functions  are 
aggre^sivey  and  caU  for  the  exercise  of  decision  of  character,  a  prompt  judgment, 
a  ready  skill,  and  a  facile  intelligence.  A  passive,  impressible,  al^tracted,  and 
exclusively  literary  character,  however  pleasing  as  the  subject  of  speculation,  in 
connection  with  the  office  of  a  village  soioolmast^r,  is  foreign  to  the  business  of 
a  great  sdiooL 

I  can  imagine  no  concurrence  of  circumstances  better  calculated  to  form  an 
efficient  schoolmaster,  than  a  previous  course  of  professional  instruction,  subdued 
in  every  phase  and  form  of  its  development  to  that  one  object ;  assigning  not  to 
a  single  teacher  the  rejilization  of  that  object,  but  concentrating  the  labors  of  all 
— each  in  his  own  department — upon  it.  To  youths  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  course  of  mstruction  like  this,  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  life,  and 
its  responsibilities,  would  have  become,  in  some  sort,  a  second  nature.  Tliat  am- 
bition which  receives  so  early  its  impulse,  would,  in  minds  thus  preoccupied, 
obtain  its  legitimate  direction,  and  the  labor  of  their  office  would  become  less 
irksome  to  them  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  exercise  of  skill  not  le^s 
than  a  duty. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  methods  pursued  in  this 
Institution,  and,  incidentally,  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same  kmd,  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Moseley,  in  1847 : — 

If,  with  reference  to  its  professional  bearings,  there  be  any  defect  in  the  pre- 
tcribed  course,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  this,  that  it  aims  at  too  high  a 
standard  of  attainment  in  every  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  is 
directed. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that,  to  become  good  teachers,  they  can  know  too 
mudi  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach.  Of  the  elementary  lessons  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  listen  to  and  to  pass  a  judgment  upon,  here  ami  elsewhere,  the  pre- 
vaihug  and  characteridtic  defect  has  been,  not  too  mudi  knowledge,  but  too 
little.  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  it  has  been  my 
constant  observation,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  select  from  it  tilings 
better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  cliildren.  Had  his  mind  been  more  higlily 
cultivated,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect  brought  by  education  more  fully 
under  liis  control,  he  would  have  been  able  to  place  them  xmder  simpler  forin*«, 
and  in  a  better  manner  to  adapt  the  examination  founded  upon  them  to  the  in- 
dividual capacities  of  the  children  he  liad  to  teach.  Aceordinghj,  the  simplest 
lessons  I  have  listened  to  in  training  schools^  have  commonly  been  those  delivered 
by  the  ablest  and  best-instructed  students. 

It  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  teacher  knows  too  much,  which  makes  him  unintelli- 
gible to  the  child,  but,  that  he  knows  nothing  which  the  diild  can  comprehend, 
or  that  he  has  never  studied  what  he  has  to  teach  in  the  light  in  which  a  diild 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  it. 

That  fullness  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  which  my  experience 
baa  led  me  to  appreciate  the  importance,  is  a  fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  thing;* 
Rdapted  to  the  mstruction  of  children,  studied  under  the  forms  in  nrhich  they  ar« 
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most  readily  intelligible  to  them ;  of  things  learned  in  the  light  in  which  they 
are  al«o  to  be  taught.  It  includes,  notwithstanding,  the  knowledge  of  manr 
things  which  a  cliild  can  never  be  expected  to  know.  That  the  teadier  may  be 
able  to  present  the  suWect  under  it**  most  elementary  form  to  the  mind  of  the 
diild,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it.  That  he  may  exhaust  it  of 
oil  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instruction,  he  must  have  compassed 
the  whole  of  it. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  functions  such  as  these,  even  with 
respect  to  that  limited  number  of  subjects  which  enter  into  the  business  of  ele- . 
mentary  instruction,  there  is  ample  room,  and  verge  enough,  for  a  long  course  of 
studv,  which,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  is  strictly  professicMial  in  its  bearings, 
yielJs  to  no  other,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  highest  objects  of  a  general 
education. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  in  that  function  of  a  training  school  which 
is  directed  to  the  simple  acquisition  of  knowledge  separated  from,  or  exercised 
out  of  the  view  of,  that  other  which  contempbites  the  Imparting  of  it,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  defeat  the  object  for  wliich  such  institutions  have  been  established. 

Every  man  must  be  amscious  of  a  separation  made  by  education,  between  hia 
own  mind  and  that  of  a  less  educated  man ;  a  separation  which  enlarges  with 
each  step  of  his  intellectual  prc^ess,  and  which  is  widened  to  its  utmost  con- 
ceivable limits,  when  the  rehition  is  that  of  a  poor  ignorant  cliild  to  a  teacher 
otherwise  liighly  instructed,  but  who  knows  nothing  likely  to  interest  the  child, 
or  has  been  liccustomed  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in  which  it  may  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  child.  Their  mtercourse,  under  these  circumstances,  caiuK>t 
but  be  mutually  distasteful,  and  the  school  must  be  to  both  equally  a  place  of 
b<Hi(lage ;  the  child  neither  benefiting  by  it  as  a  learner,  nor  tne  master  as  a 
teacher. 

Every  thing  which  I  Imve  observed  leads  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  the  course  of 
the  training  school,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be  limited  to  the  one  function  of 
giving  the  student  the  learning  he  may  require  ;  the  other,  that  which  concenw 
tiie  art  of  teaching,  being  left  to  self- instruction  and  to  practice. 

One  of  those  results  of  the  recent  examination  of  the  Battersea  Training 
School,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  important,  was  the  progress  the  school- 
masters who  came  up  for  examination  had  obviously  maae,  as  teacher^  since 
tliey  left  the  Institution,  placing  them  in  this  respect  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
resident  students.  I  have  not  observed  the  same  result  m  instituti(»is  where 
the  uuportance  of  the  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  to  the  same  extent  felt, 
and  where  the  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  training  college  is  not  so 
cou-stantly  kept  in  view. 

It  struck  me  as  remarkable,  in  the  lessons  delivered  by  the  candidates  for  cer- 
tific;itcs  in  the  model-scliool  at  St.  Mark's,  tliat  there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
tran«*fer  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  directly  from  the  mind  ol  the  teacher 
to  the  minds  of  the  children. 

Their  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  seemed  to  be  comprised  in  an  examination.  Nor 
was  it  a  questioning  of  knowledge  from  their  own  minds  to  those  of  the  children, 
by  tliat  process  which  is  called  the  interrogative  method,  but,  simply,  a  viva  i\>ce 
examination  into  what  the  children  actually  knew,  hmited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  subject-matter  of  some  lesson  wliich  they  had  previously  read ;  and  as  it  ditl 
not  thus  enter  apparently  into  the  teiwher's  idea  of  an  oral  lesson  that  the  chil- 
dren should  know  any  thing  more  when  it  was  completed  than  when  it  bt^an,  so 
did  this  seem  to  be  tlie  result. 

In  the  printed  form  of  report  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  certificate\ 
one  uf  tlie  questions  we  are  instructed  to  answer  Ims  reference  'to  the  character 
of  the  "  Exp<x^itiou'*  of  the  cmididate  in  teaching,  whether  it  be  fluent  or  ni>t« 
llie  answer  recorded  to  this  question  in  almost  every  case  whidi  came  under 
our  observation  at  St.  Mark's  is,  "Xo  exposition,"     With  reference  to  the  same 

auestion  at  l^ttersea,  we  have  recorded  that,  in  the  lessons  we  listened  to  there, 
lere  was  too  much  exposition,  and  too  httle  examination.  At  Chester  the  two 
»i*emed  to  Ik?  more  juiiiciously  unitetl  in  the  proportions  of  a  good  leseon.  There 
was  tliis  feature,  moreover,  wortiiy  of  observation  in  the  leasoos  deUvered  in  the 
Chester  School,  tliat  the  teacher  broke  up  his  lesson  into  parts,  teaching  by  the 
way  of  exposition,  only  ao  long  at  ooe  time  as  not  to  weary  the  attention  cn  the 
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duUSren,  and  overburden  their  memories,  then  examining  upon  that  p«rtk)0, 
afterward  takin<^  up  the  subject  where  he  had  left  it  off,  and  thus  £oiitiniui% 
the  process  until  the  lesson  was  completed,  when  he  examined  upon  the  whole 
of  it 

The  following  statistics  and  suggestions  respecting  pauper  children  in 
England  and  AVales,  were  originally  intended  to  preface  an  account  of  an 
institution  projected  by  the  Govemment,  and  partially  organized  and 
equipped  for  the  special  training  of  a  number  of  teachers  for  children  of 
this  description.  The  facts  and  suggestions  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
problems  of  English  education,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  introduced 
in  this  place. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  there  were  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1851,  43,138  children,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
the  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  connection  with  these 
workhouses.  838  teachers  were  employed. 

The  number  of  children  of  the  same  age,  receiving  outdoor  relief  at 
the  same  date,  was  276,613.  These  children  did  not  attend  the  work- 
house schools,  and  in  all  probability  they  did  not  attend  any  day  school, 
but  they  indicat  e  an  educational  w^nt  of  the  most  desperate  kind. 

From  the  reports  o£  the  Prison  Inspectors  for  1850,  it  appears  that  out 
of  166,941  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaols  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1849, 12,955,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent,  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
With  the  exception  of  the  schools  at  Parkhurst  and  Redhiil,  (the  latter 
a  private  institution,)  little  has  been  done  for  the  reformatory  mfluence 
of  education  upon  this  class. 

These  returns  show  an  aggregate  of  332,706  children,  toward  whom 
the  state  stands  more  or  less  in  loco  parentis^  and  for  whose  moral, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training,  every  dictate  of  humanity 
and  wise  economy  demands  that  the  state  should  make  immediate  and 
thorough  provision  in  schools  and  teachers  of  the  right  kind.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  these  children  as  to  education,  as  compared  with  the  sys- 
tem now  to  be  iiUroduced,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  remarks  by  Rev. 
H.  Mosely,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  appointed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  in  a  report  on  the  Kneller  Hall  Training  School  The 
quotations  are  from  official  documents  on  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  system  of  education  under  the  old  poor  law  was  that  of  parish 
apprenticeship.  Pauper  children  were  bound  apprentices  to  such  per- 
sons as  were  supposed  capable  of  instructing  them  in  some  useful  call- 
ing. In  some  cases  this  was  by  compulsion,  the  apprentices  being  as- 
signed to  difierent  rate-payers,  who  render  themselves  liable  to  fines  if 
they  refuse  to  receive  tneip,  which  fines  sometimes  went  to  the  rates, 
and  in  other  cases  were  paid  as  premiums  to  persons  who  afterward 
took  these  apprentices.  Another  method  of  apprenticeship  was  by  pre- 
miums paid  from  the  rates  to  masters  who,  in  consideration  of  such 
premiums,  were  contented  to  take  pauper  children  as  apprentices. 

The  evils  of  this  system  were  manifold : — 

1st.  As  it  regarded  the  independent  laborer,  whom,  by  its  competi- 
tion, it  prevented  "  from  getting  nis  children  out,  except  by  making  them 
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parish  paupers,  he  having  no  means  of  ofTcring  the  advantages  given  by 
the  parish,"  and  in  whom  it  discouraged  that  which  in  a  parent  is  the 
strongest  motive  to  self-denial,  forethought,  and  industry — a  desire  to 
provide  for  his  children. 

2dly.  As  it  regards  those  to  whom  the  children  were  apprenticed ; 
who,  when  they  took  them  on  compulsion,  took  them  at  an  inconven- 
ience and  a  disadvantage — to  whom  these  parish  apprentices  "  were 
much  worse  servants  and  less  under  control  than  others," — who  often 
found  them  '•  hostile  both  in  conduct  and  disposition,  ready  listeners, 
retailers  of  falsehood  and  scandal  of  the  family  aftairs,  ready  agents  of 
mischief  of  the  parents  and  other  persons  ill  disposed  to  their  employ- 
ers,"— who  '•  not  unfrequently  excited  the  children  to  disobedience,  in 
order  to  get  their  indentures  cancelled," — tliey  were  the  unwilling  serv- 
ants of  unwilling  masters ;  they  could  not  be  trusted,  and  yet  could  not 
be  dismissed.  The  demoralization  of  the  apprentices  made  them  unde- 
sirable inmates.  They  disseminate  in  the  parish  the  morals  of  the 
workhouse. 

3dly.  As  it  regards  the  children  themselves : — 

1.  They  were  often  apprenticed  to  "  needy  persons,  to  whom  the  pre- 
mium oflered  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  apply  for  them,"  and 
"after  a  certain  interval  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  means  were  not  un- 
frequently taken  to  disgust  them  with  their  occupation,  and  to  render 
their  situations  so  irksome  as  to  make  them  abscond." 

2.  They  were  looked  upon  by  such  persons  as  "defenseless,  and  de- 
serted by  their  natural  protectors,"  and  were  often  cruelly  ill-treated. 
So  that  to  be  treated ''  worse  than  a  parish  apprentice*'  has  passed  into 
a  proverb. 

3.  Not  only  was  their  moral  culture  neglected,  but  their  moral  well- 
beinff  was  often  totally  disregarded.  The  facts  relaied  under  this  head 
are  tearful.  There  was  a  mutual  contamination.  The  system  appears, 
says  Mr.  Austin,  to  have  led  directly  to  cruelty,  immorality,  and  euffer- 
ing,  although,  in  some  cases,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  apprenticeship 
was  not  unproductive  of  certain  beneficial  results  to  both  master  and 
apprentice. 

4.  Their  instruction  in  any  useful  calling  was  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lected, because  their  masters  were  often  unfit  to  teach  them,  and 
because  they  were  obstinately  unwiUing  to  learn.  The  position  which 
the  parish  apprentice  occupied  in  the  house  was  therefore  commonly 
that  of  the  household  drudge. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  among  a  race  thus  born  in 
pauperism,  and  educated  to  it,  pauperism  became  hereditary, 

"When  a  family  is  once  on  the  parish."  says  Mr.  Chadw^ick,  (re- 
port of  1933.  London  and  Berkshire,)  "it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them 
otf.  We  have  seen  three  generations  of  paupers,  (the  father,  the  son, 
and  the  grandson,)  with  their  respective  lamilies  at  their  heels,  troop- 
ing to  the  overseer  every  Saturday  for  their  weekly  allowances." 

"Pauper  parents,"  says  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell,  (report  on  the  edu- 
cation of  pauper  children,  1839,)  "reared  pauper  children,  and  their 
habit  of  dependence  on  the  poor's  rate  seemed  to  descend  as  part  of 
their  natures  from  generation  to  generation^  To  slop  this  hereditary 
taint  would  be  to  annihilate  the  greater  part  of  the  pauperism  of  the 
country." 

"  In  many  unions,"  says  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  (report  for  1848,  on 
parochial  union  schools,  Wales  and  the  Western  district,)  "the  same 
family  names  of  paupers  continue  for  a  century  in  the  rate-books.  Pau- 
perism is  an  hereditary  disease.  There  is  a  pauper  class,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  eradicating  the  seeds  of  it  in  pau{)er  children." 
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"  To  say  that  the  old  poor  law,  with  its  parish  apprenticeship  by  way 
of  education,  had  failed,  is  to  speak  too  leniently  of  it."  ( I  quote  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Temple's  notes.)  ''It  was  rapidly  demoralizing  the 
whole  lower  order.  The  mass  of  evil  was  such  as  to  unite  all  real 
statesmen  of  all  parties  in  one  effort  to  abolish  iu" 

When  the  Poor  Law  Board  abolished  the  system  of  education  by 
apprenticeship,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing some  better  form  of  education.  Every  workhouse  was  accordingly 
required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  who  should  educate  the  children. 
For  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  completely  separated  from  the 
adults^  and  instructed  for  at  least  three  hours  every  day. 

Lest  the  guardians  should  be  tempted  to  employ  inefficient  school- 
masters, that  they  might  not  have  to  pay  them  high  salaries,  it  was 
afterward  provided  that  the  salaries  of  workhouse  sclioolmasters  should 
be  paid  out  of  a  grant  voted  specially  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament; 
and,  later  still,  these  salaries  were  ordered  to  be  determined  by  your 
Lordships,  upon  examination  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

''  This  system  had  (says  \lr.  Temple)  the  inestimable  advantage 
over  the  other,  of  making  some  one  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  The  pauper  child  had  now  some  one  to  care  for  him, 
which  before  he  had  not.  His  education  was  now  an  object  of  real  in- 
terest to  some  one." 

It  had,  however,  conspicuous  defects. 

Under  the  old  system  the  children  were  liable  to  evil  associations  and 
bad  examples  out  of  the  walls  of  the  workhouse ;  now  they  received 
the  evil  impression  of  the  workhouse  itself,  and  became  liable  to  con- 
tamination within  its  walls,  by  unavoidable  contact  with  adult  paupers. 
Abundant  evidence  is  to  be  found  of  these  facts,  and  of  their  conse- 
quences, in  the  reports  of  your  inspectors. 

*•  Great  mischief,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  report  on  the  Blything  in- 
corporation, 1833,  ^'  is  done  by  familiarizing  the  minds  of  the  children  to 
the  restraints  of  the  workhouse,  which  destroys  all  reluctance  to  being 
sent  back  to  it  in  after-life." 

"  A  boy  educated  in,  perhaps,  the  best  shool  in  my  district,"  says  Mr. 
Bowyer,  "  being  ill-used  by  his  master,  ran  away,  and  brought  a  com- 
plaint against  him  before  a  magistrate.  After  hearing  his  story,  the 
magistrate,  knowing  him  to  be  a  triendless  orphan,  asked  him  where  he 
intended  to  go  ?  '  Home,  sir,'  said  the  boy.  *But,  my  lad,  you  have  no 
home,'  said  the  magistrate.  *0h,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  *I  mean  the 
workhouse.' " 

"  I  have  known  them,"  says  Mr.  Chad  wick,  "  when  sent  out  on  liking 
to  respectable  people,  to  have  come  back  to  the  workhouse,  behig  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  those  respectable  persons  gave  them,  as 
compared  with  the  workhouse  treatment." 

"  There  are  two  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  schools 
in  workhouses,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  (in  his  report  on  Berks  and  Oxon,  1838,) 
*  that  operate  every  where  under  the  present  system.  One  is  the  mix- 
ture which  seems  unavoidable  between  the  children  and  the  adult  pau- 
pers. This  is  especially  detrimental  among  the  females.  The  girls 
are  set  to  work  in  the  kitchens,  the  sleeping  wards,  and  the  wash-houses, 
with  young  women  of  depraved  character."  JNor  does  much  im- 
provement seem  to  have  taken  place  since  this  report  was  written,  for 
Mr.  Browne  reports,  in  1849,  that  in  more  than  70  workhouses  in  his 
district  the  children  are  not  separated  from  the  adult  paupers;"  and  that, 
**  even  in  the  better  description  (1.  e..  where  such  separation  is  supposed 
to  exist)  of  workhouses,  opportunities  of  contact  continually  arise. 
The  children  and  the  adult  inmates  not  only  meet  at  meals  and  dinner 
ervice,  but  the  elder  girls  are  often  kept  Irom  school  to  nurse  vivfexv>A 
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or  they  wash,  or  cleanse  the  house,  or  assist  io  the  kitchen  in  company 
with  the  women." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  inmates  of  workhouses  almost 
invariably  include  prostitutes,  '*  who  seem  to  frequent  them  as  lying-in 
hospitals,"  the  evil  of  this  association  may  be  Judged  of  "  Out  of 
thirteen  children  whom  I  found  in  one  workhouse,"  says  Mr.  Bowyer, 
(1848,)  ^^  being  nursed  by  the  girls,  nine  were  the  bastard  children  of 
mothers  of  tliis  class." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Tufnell  speaks  in  measured  terroe 
of  a  system  like  this,  when  in  1849  he  says  ol  it  "The  experience  of 
this  year  has  siill  further  convinced  me  of  the  hopelessness  of  expect- 
ing any  general  or  permanent  benefit  to  arise  from  the  training  of  pau- 
pel  children,  as  long  as  they  remain  withi^  the  precincts  of  Uie  union 
workhouse." 

Another  defect  inseperable  from  the  education  of  the  workhouse 
school  IS  the  false  position  of  the  teacher  in  a  workhouse.  ^  The  chil- 
dren form,  on  the  average,  a  clear  moiety  of  the  number  of  inmates ;  the 
spirit  of  the  internal  regulations  is,  however,  mainly  directed  to  the 
government  of  the  adults ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise  so  long  as  the 
two  are  united  under  the  same  roof"  (Mr.  Ruddock's  report  on  the 
southern  district  1S47-48.)  This  fact  at  once  constitutes  an  anomalous 
position  for  the  schoolmaster.  He  must  be  in  subordination  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  workhouse,  and  yet  their  duties  are  essentially  different 
Nor  can  their  characters  be  alike ;  the  one  chosen  to  control  an  adult 
community  inured  to  indolence  and  vice ;  the  other,  to  form  tlie  minds 
of  children,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  care  and  the  love  of  a  parent  and 
to  bring  tliem  up  to  industry  and  to  the  fear  of  God.  The  viewsof  two 
such  officers  and  their  functions  can  not  but  be  continually  clashing,  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  between  them,"  (Mr.  Tufnell  in  1847-48.)  ^Thc 
children,  too."  (says  Mr.  Templer,)  "are  in  a  false  position.  The 
arrangements  are  all  made  with  a  view  to  the  adults.  But  the  children 
are  totally  unlike  the  adults  in  their  faults,  their  needs,  their  chance  of 
being  reclaimed."  **  Whilst  (in  a  workhouse)  the  industral  and  moral 
trainmg  is  entirely  sacrificed,  tne  intellectual  is  cramped  and  thwarted." 

But  the  most  striking  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  arrangement 
appears  defective  is,  the  imposfibility  of  uniting  ttith  it  the  suitable 
industricd  training  of  the  children.  The  laborer's  cottage,  however 
bad  a  school  m  other  respects,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  a  good 
place  for  the  industrial  training  of  his  children ;  he  knows  the  import- 
ance to  them  of  being  brought  up  to  labor.  I  have  myself  known 
parents — capable  of  making  sacrifices  that  their  children  may  go  to 
school,  and  willing  to  do  so  if  they  thought  it  for  their  welfare — yet 
object  to  do  so  after  the  children  were  of  an  age  to  work,  lest,  as  they 
said,  "  they  should  not  take  kindly  to  labor." 

The  example  of  industry  which  a  laborer's  cottage  affords ;  his 
watchful  eye  lest  habits  of  idleness  should  grow  upon  his  children  ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  household,  which  claim  that  all  its  members 
should  contribute  to  the  common  fund  which  feeds  and  clothes  all,  make 
of  it  a  school  of  industry ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  school  in  which  indus- 
trv  can  be  learned. 

The  old  poor  law  system  of  education  by  apprenticeship,  with  all  its 
vices,  had.  moreover,  its  system  of  industrial  training ;  a  bad  system^ 
no  doubt  tending  to  make  labor  repugtiant  to  the  children,  but  still 
calculated  to  accustom  and  to  inure  them  to  it  The  very  pastimes  of 
another  child,  and  that  part  of  its  life  which  is  passed  in  the  fields  or  in 
the  streets,  is  industrial  training,  compared  with  the  gloomy  existence 
of  a  workhouse  child. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  workhouses  the  children  are  stated  to  have 
no  industricd  training  at  all.  Where  they  have,  it  is  commonly  of  a 
sedentary  kind.  "  They  are  sometimes  taught  a  little  shoe-making  or 
tailoring ;  the  best  of  their  occupations  are  carpentering  or  bookbind- 
ing ;  but  in  many  cases  they  make  hooks  and  eyes,  or  sort  bristles,  and 
pick  oakum."  "A  boy  thus  brought  up"  (says  Mr.  Bowyer)  "  is  unfit- 
ted for  an  agricultural  laborer ;  he  can  neither  dig,  hoe,  nor  plough ; 
is  puzzled  with  harness,  and  afraid  of  a  horse.  Any  hard  or  continu- 
ous labor  exhausts  his  body  and  wearies  his  mind.  He  has  formed  a 
completely  false  conception  of  the  life  that  awaited  him." 

''  One  fad,"  (says  the  chaplain  of  a  union  in  Wales,  writing  to  Mr. 
Ruddock,)  "  strong  and  active  to  all  appearance,  was  engaged  as  a 
farm  laborer,  but  being  unable  to  handle  any  tool,  except  in  the  most 
clumsy  manner,  was  jeered  at  by  the  men,  consequently  he  became  dis- 
couraged, and  feeling  alone  and  friendless,  he  returned  to  the  work- 
house, where  he  will  probably  be  an  incumbrance  for  life,  as  he  has  de- 
clared that  he  never  wishes  to  leave  it  again." 

"  Children  thus  shut  up,"  says  Mr.  Henderson,  (report  on  Lancashire, 
1833,)  ''  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  exposed  to  the  moral  contamina- 
tkm  of  a  workhouse,  are  almost  necessarily  unfit  for  the  duties  required 
of  them  as  apprentices.  All  labor  is  an  intolerable  hardship,  their 
masters,  objects  of  aversion,  and  they  rarely  acquire  habits  of  industry 
in  after-life." 

"^  An  orphan  or  deserted  child  educated  from  infancy  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  a  workhouse,"  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle  worth.) 
^*  if  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  is  generally  unfitted 
for  earnmg  his  livelihood  by  labor." 

It  is  not  only  with  reference  to  the  forming  of  the  habits  of  labor  in 
pauper  children  that  the  present  system  is  defective,  but  with  reference 
to  the  full  development  of  the  power  to  labor — of  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  laborer. 

^  Pauper  children"  (says  Mr.  Temple)  "  are  decidedly,  as  a  class, 
below  the  children  of  the  independent  laborer  in  physical  de- 
velopment. 

•'  Their  physical  conformation  and  physiognomy,"  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  in  his  report  on  the  training  of  pauper  children, )  "  betray 
that  they  have  inherited  from  their  parents  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tions, requiring  the  most  vigorous  and  careful  training  to  render  them 
useful  members  of  society.  They  arrive  at  the  school  in  various  stances 
of  squalor  and  disease ;  some  are  the  incurable  victims  of  scrofula ; 
others  are  constantly  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  its  symptoms ;  almost  all 
exhibit  the  consequences  of  the  vicious  habits,  neglect,  and  misery  of 
their  parents."  "  The  stunted  growth  of  many  of  tiiese  children"  (says 
Mr.  Tremenheere,)"was  apparent;  whether  from  early  privations  else- 
where, or  the  depressing  influence  of  long  confinement  within  the  walls 
of  a  workhouse,  with  not  enough  of  healthful  exercise,  or  stimulus  of 
change  of  scene  and  new  objects,  or  whether,  also,  it  may  have  resulted 
from  a  long  continued  uniformity  of  diet" 

If  to  other  children,  then  especially  to  these,  other  than  sedentary 
occupations,  freedom,  exercise,  and  the  open  air  are  necessary  to  healthy 
physical  development  and  growth. 

^ Hence,"  (says  Mr.  Tufhell,  in  1847-48.)  "with  a  view  to  securing 
the  health  of  the  boys,  garden  or  field  labor  is,  I  am  satisfied,  superior 
to  most  others."  "  I  find  a  great  unanimity,"  says  Mr.  Symons.  (1849.) 
"  as  to  the  kind  of  industrial  labor  deemed  the  fittest  for  boys  by  guar- 
dians who  reflect  on  the  subject.  Spade  husbandry  is  almost  invaria- 
bly chosen,  not  only  on  account  of  the  return  derivable  from  it,  but 
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from  its  aptness  for  developing  moral  character  as  well  as  bodily 
strength  and  health." 

"  The  introduction  r.f  industrial  training,"  (says  Mr.  Bowyer.  1849,) 
^'  has  been  every  where  attended  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  bodily  vigor  of  the  boys;  and  Iheir  progress  in  their 
studies,  so  far  from  being  retarded  by  it,  has  generally  been  promoted, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  m  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  in- 
struction." "And,"  (Mr.  Browne,  1849.)  "industrial  training  for  boys 
ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  is  re- 
markable tliat  boys  employed  in  field-work  make  greater  progress  than 
tliosc  who  are  not  so  employed,  although  the  latter  may  give  to  study 
nearly  twice  as  much  time  as  the  former." 

The  ages  of  the  pauper  children  (nearly  25  per  cent  are  above  the 
age  of  12  years)  are  such  as  to  render  industrial  training  in  field  labor 
practicable  in  their  case  to  an  extent  that  it  is  not,  in  other  elementary 
schools. 

To  break,  then,  the  link  which  in  the  mind  of  the  pauper  child  binds 
him  to  the  workhouse  as  a  home,  which  associates  it  in  his  mind  with 
tlie  state  of  life  allotted  to  him  and  his  destiny — to  take  from  him  the 
stamp  and  impression  of  it — and  to  emancipate  him  from  the  re^me  of 
its  course  of  thought  and  standard  of  opinion, — to  free  him  from  its  pes- 
tilent associations  and  evil  example — and,  above  all,  to  prepare  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  independent  industry,  by  a  judicious 
coarse  of  industrial  training,  for  all  these  objects  a  substitute  is  needed 
for  the  workhouse  school. 

This  fact  has  received  a  practical  recognition  from  the  Legislature 
in  the  Act  of  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101.,  which  provided  for  the  formation  of 
school  districts  and  district  pauper  schools,  where  the  children  should  be 
collected  from  the  workhouses  of  the  district,  instructed  in  such  useful 
knowledge  as  is  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  trained  to  industry. 

This  Act  gave  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  power  to  form  school 
districls.  But  it  affixed  certain  limits  of  area  and  population,  and  it 
provided  that  the  expense  of  starting,  to  be  borne  by  the  unions  of  the 
district,  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  entire  annual  expenses  of 
those  unions ;  provisions  which  rendered  the  Act  inoperative ;  the  limit- 
ations were  impracticable,  and  no  school  could  be  built  for  the  money. 
In  1847,  an  Act  was  passed  removing  the  limitation  as  to  cost,  but 
depriving  the  commissioners  of  their  power  to  erect  the  school  without 
the  consent  of  the  guardians  or  a  majority  of  them. 

This  new  condition  has  rendered  the  new  Act  nearly  aff  inoperative 
as  the  old  one.  Six  district  schools  only  have  been  formed  in  the  entire 
country.  In  other  respects,  the  declared  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
remain  without  effeci.  "  It  is  obvious"  (says  Mr.  Temple)  "  that  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  readily  appreciated  by  boards  of  guardians."  The  object  of  such 
schools  is  national ;  their  operation,  to  oe  successful,  must  cover  a  large 
surface,  and  extend  over  a  long  period  ;  and  their  results,  however  cer- 
tain, are  remote,  belonging  rather  to  posterity  than  ourselves.  Consid- 
erations of  this  class  are  not  likely  to  have  weight  with  boards  of 
guardians.  The  operation  of  such  boards  is  local,  isolated,  and  inde- 
pendent, and  their  fuFJction  is  temporary,  having  in  view  the  present 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  present  rate-payers.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  posterity. 


XI.    TRAINING  COLLEGE 

FOR 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  CHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


The  following  account  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College, 
England,  is  abridged  from  Reports  by  Rev.  Henry  Mosely,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1845  and  1846.  The  Reports  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education^^  for  1844  and  1845. 

The  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  was  commenced  by  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  in  1840.  The  College  is  situated  on 
elerated  ground,  adjacent  to  the  high  road  which  leads  from  Chester  to 
Park  Gate,  and  is  distant  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  gate 
of  the  city,  and  a  little  less  east,  from  the  River  Dee.  It  commands 
towards  the  west,  an  uninterrupted  prospect  of  12  or  14  miles,  terminated 
by  the  hills  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and,  from  its  upper  windows, 
an  equally  extensive  view  eastward,  over  Cheshire.  With  its  garden  and 
grounds,  it  occupies  five  acres  of  land,  one  of  which  is  freehold,  held  by 
deed  of  gift  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  and  four  acres  (being 
pasture  land)  on  lease,  renewable  every  21  years,  and  held  under  the  same 
corporation.  The  property  is  conveyed  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  to  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  the  Bishops  of 
Chester,  and  the  Deans  of  Chester  and  Manchester. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  brickwork,  VkiXh.  red  sandstone  facings. 
It  has  two  principal  fronts — the  one  towards  the  east  extending  on  the  line 
of  the  Park  Gate-road  j  and  the  other  towards  the  west,  being  that  of  tlie 
Principars  residence,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Denbighshire  hills.  It 
is  a  structure  of  a  grave  and  massive  yet  picturesque  character,  and  of  the 
Tudor  style  of  arcliitecture,  to  which  its  irregular  outline  is  well  adapted. 
In  the  adjustment  of  its  proportions,  in  its  decorations  suitable  to  the 
material,  and  in  the  selection  of  its  architectural  forms,  it  presents  a  com- 
bination of  great  merit  and  of  a  very  appropriate  character.  The  building 
was  erected  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  ot 
the  students  at  an  expense  of  about  £10,752,  raised  by  donations  in  the 
diocese,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £2500  from  your  Lordships.  A  model  school- 
room has  since  been  added  to  it, — additional  accommodation  provided  foi 
20  students, — and  your  Lordships  have  contributed  a  further  sum  of  £1200 
towards  those  objects.  The  design  of  the  Institution  unites,  with  the 
training  of  schoolmasters,  the  instruction  of  a  commercial  school.-^the 
pupils  of  which  are  received  as  boarders — and  the  instruction  of  an  ele* 
mentary  school.  Provision  is  made  within  the  walls  for  these  several 
departments. 

The  general  management  is  vested  in  a  Committee  of  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  2 1  members. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution, 
and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  students  are  received  into  it : 

Tlie  object  intended  to  be  promoted  by  this  Institution  is  io  prepare,  as  far  as  a 
correctly  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  training  con  do  it,  a  supply  of  Masters,  for 
the  parochial-chnrch  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

Tne  Institution  is  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  tlie  Diocese,  and 
has  the  sanction  of  the  very  Reverend  tne  Deans,  and  the  Reverend  tlie  Chapters 
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of  Chester  and  Manchester.  The  office  of  Principal  is  vested  in  the  ReTerend 
Arthur  Rigg,  M.A-  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Vice-Principal  is  aleo  a 
graduate  of  that  university. 

The  times  for  the  admissioD  of  students  are  two  in  the  coarse  of  each  year— 
viz.,  in  January  and  in  July. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  TniD> 
ing  College  Committee, 

ObjecU  of  the  IrutUuiwn. — The  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  consists  of 
an  elementary  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
school 

A  school  for  the  education  of  Masters  of  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  school 

As  subsidiary  to  these  objects,  a  middle  school  for  the  education  of  the  children 
from  the  middle  classes. 

Scheme  of  Iiutruction. — "■  That  subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  Training  Scfaool 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  sanction,  the  following  be  the  general  iScbeme 
of  Instruction  in  the  Training  School : 

REUGIO.X.  OKXKRAI.. 

HoIt  Scriptares.  English  Grammar  and  Reading. 
Evidences  of  Christiamty.  Geography  and  History- 
Church  Catechism.  Writing  and  Aiithmetio. 
Pailr  and  Occasional  Serrices  of  Liturgy  Book-keeping. 
XXXIX.  Articles.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Church  History.  Psalmodj. 
History  of  the  Reformation. 

Instruction  may  also  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  with  referenoa 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  situation  for  which  he  is  designed,  in 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Linear  Drawing, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mapping, 

Trigonometry,  The  French  Language, 

Navigation,  Elements  of  Geometry  and  AlgeWa, 

BuWect  to  the  approval  of  the  Training  School  Committee." 

S' umber  of  Pupils.  Exhibitioners — "  Thiit  the  number  of  pupils  training  at 
masters,  until  the  Board  shall  otherwise  determine,  be  limited  to  fifty — who  £idl 
pay  £25  per  annum  for  their  board  and  instruction  (all  payments  being  made 
quarterly  m  advance).  That  of  these  a  number  not  exceeding  half  shall  receive 
exhibitions  of  £12  10s  per  annum  each,  to  be  appointed  according  to  merit,  and 
that  the  exliibition  be  held  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  years,  subject  never- 
theless to  forfeiture,  if  the  individual  appointed  do  not,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Ooai> 
mittee,  by  assiduity  and  good  conduct  continue  to  merit  it" 

Caution  Money. — "That  each  person,  before  his  name  be  entered  as  a  candidate 
for  admission,  pay  one  pound  ;  this  sum  to  be  returned  if  he  come  into  residence, 
— to  be  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the  Library  Fund  if  he  do  not." 

Students  to  enter  into  a  Bond.  — "  That  every  pupil  training  for  a  master,  or 
other  person  on  his  behalf,  be  required  to  enter  into  a  legal  engagement,  Undii^ 
him  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : — 

**  Tliat  in  case  he  shall  decline,  when  so  required  by  the  Principal,  to  imdertake 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  or  as.<%istant,  within  one  year  after  he  has  loft  the 
establishment,  and  ako  in  case  at  any  period  not  exceeding  four  years  froin  bis 
undertaking  such  duties,  he  shall  decline  to  continue  the  same,  the  Diocesan  Board, 
Tniining  College,  Committee,  or  any  one  acting  by  their  authority,  shall  with  doe 
regard  to  his  healtli,  services  and  other  circumstances,  have  power  to  require  of 
him  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  which  shall  have 
been  paid  to  him  or  applied  to  his  benefit  as  such  student" 

Times  of  Admission. — "  lliat  pupils  for  training  be  admitted  into  the  EstaUkli- 
ment  half-yearly,  on  certain  days  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Principal" 

Age  of  Candidates. — "  That,  except  in  special  cases,  when  the  examiners  shall 
otherwise  determine,  no  pupil  be  admitted  oefore  the  age  of  fifteen,  nor  be  recooi- 
mended  as  a  schoolmaster  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  haWng  studied  at  least  one 
year  in  the  Institution ;  and  tliat  no  pupil  remain  for  a  longer  period  than  fire 
years.    And  that  no  person  be  eligible  as  a  pupil  to  the  Training  School,  w1k\ 
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from  any  bodily  infirmity,  is  disqoalified  from  effidentlj  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  sciioohnaster. 

Certificate  of  Baptism, — "That  every  pupil,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  tho  Iraining  School,  be  required  to  produce  a  certificate  or  sufficient 
testimonial  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
lie  Has  resided,  according  to  the  following  form : 

"  I,  A.  B.J  Incambent  or  Carate  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  that  C.  D.  has 

resided  in  this  Parish  for  the  space  of  ,  and  thai  I  believe  him  to  he  qnali- 

fied  in  character  and  attainments  to  become  a  Candidate  for  admission  into  tb« 
Training  College  at  Chester." 

JBxttminati<m8  of  CasuUdates. — "  That  candidates  for  admission  be  subjected  to 
an  examination  to  be  conducted  by  the  Principal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Canon  in  residence  at  Chester,  and  one  of  the  elected  masters  of  higher  schools. 
That  each  candidate  be  required  to  read  and  spell  correctly — to  write  a  good  plain 
hand — to  be  well  versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic — to  possess  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — and  to  be  able  to  repeat  accurately 
the  Church  Catechism." 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions  in  writing,  space  being  left  for  his  answers  on  a  printed  copy  of  them 
which  is  placed  before  him:— 

What  is  your  age  ? 

Have  you  been  vaccinated  ? 

Are  yon  now  and  utually  in  a  good  state  of  ) 
health?  5 

Art  you  without  any  bodily  defect  ? 

Where  did  you  receive  your  education  ? 

What  is  your  present  situation  in  life — why  > 
leaving  it — and  what  is  the  average  of  your  > 
weekly  earningx  ?  ) 

Have  you  be^u  accustomed  to  teach  either  in 
%  day  or  Sunday  school — if  so,  where  and  for 
what  period  of  time  ? 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  musitf,  singing^ 
n  drawing  f 


Name, 


Who  becomes  responsible  for  your  quarterns  )         m    j  n- 

payment  in  advance  r  '        ^  J        Trade  or  calhng,- 

Address, 


Pate,  Sign  with  your  own  ) 

name  and  addrees.  ) 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  moreover  required  to  sign  the  following 
declaration : 

•  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  entering  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training 
CoHege  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  situ- 
tioo,  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and 
repayment  of  the  money  expended  on  my  preparatory  Education,  and  that,  when 
required,  I  will  accept  the  office  of  schoolmaster  under  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Eaucatioa" 

Fifteen  exhibitions,  each  of  £12  10s  annually,  have  been  founded  by  the 
Diocesan  Board,  and  one  of  the  same  amount  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
M.P.  Tho  whole  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  in  respect  to 
exhibitions,  amounts  therefore  to  £187  10s. 

The  National  Society  has  founded  a  number  of  exhibitions  to  meet  in 
part,  the  expenses  of  the  residence  of  twenty  masters,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  eight 
months.  The  number  of  students  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  was 
56,  of  whom  14  were  schoolmasters  resident,  temporarily,  upon  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  National  Society.  There  average  age  was  27  years.  The 
ages  of  the  students  of  the  class  permanently  resident  in  the  Institution 
vsjried  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  from  17  to  37  years,  their  mean 
age  being  25  years. 

The  previous  occupations  of  21  of  the  regular  students,  being  one-half 
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of  the  whole  number,  had  been  of  a  meehanical  character,  connected  for  the 
most  part  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  district ;  they  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
been,  under  one  form  or  another,  workmen.  Of  the  remainder,  8  had 
been  employed  in  schools,  and  the  rest  had  for  the  most  part  been  ware- 
housemen or  clerks. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  previous  occupations  of 
these  young  men,  from  an  impression  that,  in  estimating  the  probable  re- 
sources of  such  an  institution,  and  the  results  attainable  from  it,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  who  arc  likely  to  frequent  it. 

I  find  that  8  are  supported  in  the  Institution  at  their  own  charge,  18  at 
the  cost  of  their  parents  or  other  relations,  and  9  by  private  patrons— 
chiefly  benevolent  clerg>-mcn.  Of  these,  14  are  aided  by  exhibitions  of  the 
Diocesan  Board.  The  previous  instruction  of  the  greater  number  was 
commenced  in  National  Schools.  Their  school-days,  however,  had  termi- 
nated at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  what  they  knew  had  chiefly  been 
acquired  during  the  intervals  of  daily  labor.  Attainments,  however 
meagre,  made  under  such  circumstances,  arfe  e^^denees  of  a  superior 
character — they  arc  the  fruits  of  self-dedication  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
attaiimient  of  an  important  and  a  laudable  object,  and  they  bear  testimony 
to  a  thirst  for  knowledge  already  created,  and  a  habit  of  self-instruction 
already  formed. 

These  are  qualifications  of  no  mean  value  for  the  career  on  which  they 
enter  at  the  Training  College.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  mechanical  occupations,  however  favorable 
in  some  cases  to  reflection,  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  facile  intelligence,  or 
cultivate  a  verbal  memory  and  an  opulent  diction.  With  few  exceptions 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  in  Sunday-schools,  and  the  extensive 
Scriptural  knowledge  of  which  my  examination  supplied  me  with  the 
evidence,  was  probably  acquired  in  this  occupation.  Where  their  secular 
knowledge  on  admission  extended  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
it  included  in  seven  or  eight  cases,  a  little  Latin,  and  in  five,  the  first 
principles  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  dialect  and  pronounciation  of 
many  of  them  I  found  to  be  strongly  provincial,  and  the  articulation  in 
reading  imperfect. 

Their  arithmetical  knowledge  on  their  admission,  often  includes  all  the 
rules  usually  taught  in  books  on  arithmetic;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  limited 
to  the  application  of  the  rule  mechanically,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  accuracy  and  facility  j  and  does  not  include  any  intelligence  of  the 
principles  of  calculation  on  which  it  is  founded,  much  les.s  of  the  best 
means  of  bringing  the  minds  of  children  to  the  intelligence  of  them. 

The  students  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  a  i  before  7,  in  the 
winter.*  They  make  their  own  beds  ;  and  in  summer  devote  the  interval 
between  i  past  5  and  7,  to  Scriptural  instruction,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  next  succeeding  day.  Prayers  are  read  at  7  o'clock,  and  at 
a  i  past  7  they  breakfast.  The  interval  from  a  i  before  8  to  a  i  past  8  is 
devoted  to  industrial  occupations,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 
air,  or  (the  weather  being  unfavorable)  to  psalmody.  At  i  past  8  their 
morning  studies  commence,  and  are  continued  to  i  past  1 1 .  The  interval 
between  \  past  11  and  i  after  12  they  again  devote  to  industrial  pursuits, 
the  weather  permitting.  They  dine  at  1  o'clock,  and  resume  their  studies 
at  2.  The  interval  from  5  to  i  past  7  is  allowed  them  for  private  reading 
and  exercise,  and  it  is  in  this  interval  that  they  take  their  evening  meal. 
Their  evening  studies  begin  at  i  past  7,  and  are  continued  until  a  i  past  8. 

*An7  number,  not  leas  than  four,  vrho  com«  down  to  pana«  tbeir  ttudics  at  an  sariler  kavr 
than  this  in  tha  winter  are  allowed  to  light  the  gai  in  the  dau  rooms. 
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At  ^  past  8  evening  prayers  are  read,  the  service  being  choral  and  accom- 
panied by  the  organ,  and  at  9  they  retire  to  rest.  In  the  dormitories  the 
gas-lights  burn  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  they  have  retired  to  rest, 
a  period  which  they  have  the  opportunity,of  devoting  to  religious  reading 
and  to  their  devotions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution : 

Rev.  Arthur  Rigg,  M.A.,  Christ  College^  Cambridge,  Principal, 
Rev.  Richard  Wall,   B.A.,   St.  Jolm's   College,  Cambridge,   Vice' 

Principal. 
Mr.  Henry  Beaumont,  Master  in  the  Commercial  School. 

♦Mr.  Richard  Griffies,  Master  in  the  Commercial  School. 

♦Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Riley,  Master  of  the  Model  School. 

The  teachers  of  the  commercial  school  occasionally  assist  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  training  school.  No  other  masters  are  employed 
than  those  above  enumerated,  all  of  whom  are  resident  within  the  walls  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Principal  is  assisted  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  Institution,  by 
one  of  the  students  called  the  scholar^  selected  from  among  the  exhibition- 
ers, and  changed  every  week  according  to  a  cycle  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  half  year.     His  duties  are  as  follows : — 

Duties  of  the  Scholar. 

1.  To  inspect  the  bed-room*  &nd  be  responsible  for  their  order.  To  open  aU  windowe 
lapiUirs. 

3.  To  go  to  the  pont -office  at  0  o^clock  A.M.  and  leave  the  order-book  in  the  usnal  place. 

3.  To  ring  the  bell  at  all  the  doors  at  the  appointed  hours. 

4.  To  have  a  general  care  over  all  the  in-door  property  of  the  building. 

0.  To  keep  the  library  in  order,  and  to  be  responsible  for  class>books,  and  to  prepare  the  books 
fat  each  lesson. 

6.  To  receive  all  letters  for  post  at  i  to  8  P.M. 

7.  To  receive  all  articles  for  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  before  5  o^clock  P.M.  on  Thursday. 

8.  To  take  the  board  containing  the  scheme  of  work  into  the  study  on  Thursday  evening. 

0.  To  put  up  the  calender  for  the  week  on  the  Saturday  previous  ;  also  to  put  up  a  copy  of 
the  psalm-tune  for  Sunday  on  the  Monday  evening  previous. 

10.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  the  scholar  may  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  th« 
PHncipaL 

Another  student,  selected  according  to  a  weekly  cycle  from  among  those 
who  will  leave  the  Institution  at  the  following  vacation,  is  appointed  under 
the  designation  of  an  **  orderly."  specially  to  assist  the  Principal  in  matters 
connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  Institution  and  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions of  the  students.     His  duties  are  as  follows  : 

Duties  of  Orderly. 

1.  Not  to  allow  any  student  to  talk  or  make  a  noise  before  prayers  (morning)  and  at  meals. 

2.  To  see  that  8ho<>s  are  on  at  least  5  minutes  before  prayers,  Thursday  and  Sunday  excepted. 

3.  To  order  and  arrange  for  prayers. 

4.  To  bolt  the  yar.l-doors  when  the  bell  has  rung  for  each  meal. 

5.  To  have  the  control,  direction,  &c.,  of  the  manner  in  which  work  is  to  be  done ;  the  employ- 
ment of  unj  who  are  idle ;  and  the  general  care,  &c.,  of  tools,  &o.,  and  all  the  out-door  property 
of  the  buildmg. 

6.  To  see  that  the  students  are  seated  10  minutes  after  the  bell  has  rung  in  the  momiDg  and 
8  in  ths  afternoon. 

7.  To  attend  to  order  in  classes  at  lessons  both  as  regards  persons  and  places. 

8.  The  orderly  to  provide  a  towel  every  Saturday  night  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  ih» 
yard. 

9.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  the  orderly  may  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  Um 
Principal. 

The  period  devoted  every  week  to  each  subject  of  instruction  will  bo 
found  specified  in  the  following  table: 


•  Then  wen  notntly  students  in  the  Inatitatks. 
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Time  devoted  in  the  course  of  the  Week  to  each  subject  of  Instruction, 

H.     M. 

Scriptural  knowled^         ...---•••-80 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ---        ------10 

Church  History         ...^ 1» 

English  Grammar     -------        ----oSO 

English  History 10 

English  literature  (including  themes  and  writing  from  memory,  &c.)        -        2    40 

Educational  essays,  together  vrith  lectures,  reading,  and  praxes  on  National 

School  teaching      -----------      12      0 

Arithmetic -5    10 

Algebra 10 

Euclid 10 

Mensuration       .------•----10 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy      .----•-040 

Lecture  (subject  not  prescribed)  ----.---10 

Writing  1     40 

Geography 20 

Vocal  Music      ...--.------30 

Linear  Drawing  -.-.  ------20 

Preparation  for  lessons       ----------430 

Leisure      ..--•-..--•--      15      0 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  residence  of  each  student,  he  practices 
the  art  of  teaching  in  the  model-school ;  a  week  at  a  time  being  set  apart 
for  that  occupation,  according  to  a  cycle  prepared  by  the  Principal,  which 
brings  back  the  teaching  week  of  each,  with  an  interval  of  about  three 
weeks  during  the  first  quarter,  and  oflener  if  necessary  during  the  last. 

The  Institution  provides  all  the  books  used  by  the  students,  whose  price 
exceeds  3s,  and  the  students  contribute  each  2s  quarterly  towards  the 
purchase  of  them. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  my  inspection,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  found  the 
students  thus  employed : — 

7  were  engaged  in  carpentry. 

5  '■'•  cabinet-making. 

2  *'  brass-working  and  soldering. 

•S  "  book-binding 

2  "  painting. 

2  "  graining. 

2  "  turning  in  wood. 

2  "  "in  mttaL 

1  "  ttone-cutting. 
4  "  lithographing. 

2  "  filing  and  chipping. 
2  "  practical  chenustry. 

8  **  Tarnishing  and  map-mounting. 
2  "  lithographical  drawing. 

15  "  gardening,  exoaTating,  and  transporting  earlk. 

All  the  rough  ground  about  the  building  has  been  levelled  and  brought 
into  cultivation  by  them  ;  the  principal  class-rooms  painted  in  imitation  of 
oak  and  excellently  grained  ;  they  have  made  several  articles  of  furniture 
and  various  school  apparatus )  and  many  of  the  books  in  the  school  have 
been  bound  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  labors 
of  the  students  that  the  Principal  attaches  importance  to  them,  but  with  a 
view  to  their  healthful  character  and  their  moral  influence.  They  pursue 
their  studies  with  the  more  energy,  habits  of  indolence  not  having  been 
allowed  to  grow  upon  them  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  their  bodies 
being  invigorated  by  moderate  exercise ;  and,  inactivity  being  banished 
from  the  Institution,  a  thousand  evils  engendered  of  it  are  held  in  abeyance. 
When  first  admitted,  they  do  not  understand  why  bodily  labor  is  required 
of  them,  and  are  desirous  to  devote  all  their  time  to  reading ;  they  soon, 
however,  acquiesce,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  it. 

By  employing  each  student  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pursuit  to  which  he 

*  All  tlu  itndrnti  learn  book-binding. 
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has  been  accustomed,  his  active  co-operatiou  is  assured,  because  it  is  easy 
to  him,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  associated  with  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in 
it ;  and  he  becomes,  moreover,  in  respect  to  this  pursuit,  an  instmotor  to 
others — in  tliis  way,  not  less  than  by  the  marketable  value  of  the  results 
of  his  labor,  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  receive  the  constant  and 
active  supervision  of  the  Principal.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
labors  of  each — points  out  the  scientiiio  bearings  of  the  craft  he  is  exer- 
cising, sometimes  suggests  to  him  an  improved  manipulation  of  it,  and 
combines  and  directs  the  whole  to  proper  objects  and  to  useful  results. 
At  the  time  of  my  second  visit  he  had  thus  concentrated  all  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  Institution  on  the  labors  of  the  chapel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lively  and  interesting  than  the  scene  presented 
by  the  grounds  and  workshops  during  the  intervals  of  study.  In  one  place 
the  foundations  of  the  structure  were  being  dug  out ',  in  another  the  stone 
was  quarried.  In  the  workshops  I  found  carpenters,  turners,  carvers  in 
oak,  and  blacksmiths,  plying  their  several  trades ;  and,  in  a  shed,  a  group 
of  stone-cutters  carving  with  great  success,  the  arch-mouldings,  muliions, 
and  lights  of  a  decorated  window,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their 
number,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  art.  A 
lively  co-operation  and  a  cheerful  activity  were  ever>*>^iiere  apparent,  and 
an  object  was  obviously  in  the  view  of  all,  which  ennobled  their  toil. 

The  expense  of  medical  attendance  is  provided  for,  by  the  students  them- 
selves, who  have  a  sick-club,  to  which  each  contributes  2s  6d  every  half- 
year.  This  payment  is  found  sufficient,  very  little  sickness  having  pre* 
vailed. 

The  students  wear  a  collegiate  dress,  consisting  of  a  cap  and  gown  like 
those  worn  in  the  Universities.  It  is  the  object  of  this  regulation  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  appearance  amongst  them  whilst  they  are  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Institution,  and  to  distinguish  them  when  without. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  household  department  is  intrusted  to 
the  steward,  who  provides  the  food  and  washing  of  the  students,  the  board 
and  wages  of  domestic  servants,  the  house-linen,  knives  and  forks,  earthen- 
ware, kitchen  utensils,  &c.,  at  a  fixed  charge  in  respect  to  each  student,  de- 
pendent for  its  amount  on  the  number  in  residence.  The  Principal  does 
not  otherwise  interfere  with  his  department  than  in  the  exercise  of  an 
active  and  a  constant  supervision  over  it. 

A  dietary  has  been  prescribed,  but  it  has  been  found  wholly  unnecessary 
to  enforce  it.  An  entire  separation  between  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
students  and  the  household  department  has  been  carefully  provided  for  in 
the  construction  of  the  building,  and  is  strictly  and  effectually  enforced. 

The  Principal  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  discipline.  It 
is  enforced  by  impositions  consequent  on  a  breach  of  the  rules.*  The 
power  of  suspension  rests  with  the  Principal ;  of  expulsion  A^fith  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management. 

A  permanent  record  of  all  punishments  is  kept  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Scholar. 

The  students  who  have  loft  the  Institution  are  accustomed  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Principal,  and  are  invited  at  Christmas  to  dine  with  him. 
He  is  defsirous,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  them. 
Inquiries  are  moreover  made  officially  by  the  honorary  secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  the  way  in  wliich  their  duties  are  discharged,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  schools. 


•  Th«  following  may  bo  taken  as  an  example  of  these  impositions.  Fire  lines  are  required  to 
be  written  oat  for  erery  minute  that  a  student  is  late  in  the  morning.  No  imposition  had  bMn 
enforoed,  except  for  this  oianoe,  between  Christmas,  1943,  and  the  period  of  my  inspootion  iu 
WUj,  1844. 
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Commercial  and  Agricultural  School, 

Tho  system  of  education  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  school  com 
prises  the  following  subjects : — 


English  Composition. 

Writing  and  Aritiunetio. 

Book-keeping. 

Mensuration. 

Surveying  and  Engineering. 

Ancient  and  Modem  History. 


Geography,  Dra"vring  and  Music. 
The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agricoltore,  Hortieid" 

ture,  and  the  Arts. 
Latin  and  Greek. 
French  and  German. 


The  terms,  including  board,  lodging,  and  education,  are, — for  pupils 
above  12  years  of  age,  £35  per  annum;  for  pupils  under  12  years  of  age, 
£30  per  annum.  There  are  no  extra  charges.  An  entrance  fee  of  £1  is 
required,  and  appropriated  to  the  library  and  museum. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  commercial  school  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15  years. 

The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort,  the  domestic 
arrangements  being  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  matron. 
Each  has  a  separate  room  and  bed.  There  are  two  vacations  in  the  year ; 
that  in  the  summer  for  five  weeks,  that  in  the  -winter  for  four  weeks. 

Model  School, 

The  appointment  of  Master  of  the  model-school,  is  filled  up  from  among 
the  best  qualified  of  the  students  of  the  College.  He  resides  within  the 
walls  of  the  Institution,  but  is  not  charged  with  any  other  duties  tlian  thoee 
connected  with  his  school.  He  is  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  children 
by  tho  students  who  are  in  the  last  six  months  of  their  residence  (according 
to  a  scheme  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report),  and  by 
monitors. 

The  children  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  neighboring  city,  their 
parents  being  commonly  laborers  of  a  superior  class,  or  small  shopkeepers. 
Having  been  present  on  one  of  the  days  of  admission,  which  come  roimd 
monthly,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  earnest  desire  shown  by  the  parents 
to  secure  for  their  children  the  superior  instruction  offered  by  the  school. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  between  20  and  30  applicants  more  than  could 
be  admitted,  and  the  names  of  many  of  these  had  already  been  for  some 
months  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  scale  of  payment  will  be 
remarked  as  a  novel  feature  in  them.  It  has  been  framed  in  tho  hope  of 
keeping  the  children  longer  at  school,  by  offering  the  premium  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  fee  dependent  upon  the  child's  standing,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  well. 

Rules  of  Model  National  School  in  the  Training  College j  Chester. 

If  these  Rules  are  not  obeyed,  the  Master  cannot  allow  Children  to  remain  at  the  SchooL 

1.  Boys  who  are  above  seven  years  of  age  and  of  good  health  may  be 
brought  to  the  school. 

2.  Each  boy  must  be  in  the  school  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Master. 

3.  The  children  themselves,  and  their  clothes,  must  be  quite  clean,  their 
hair  cut  shorty  and  in  every  way  they  must  be  as  neat  as  the  parents  or 
friends  can  make  them. 

4.  The  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the  school  are  free. 
The  next  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay  -        -        -        Id  per  week. 

The  third  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay  -        -        -        2d        '' 

And  the  rest  of  the  children     -        -        -        3d        '* 
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5.  On  each  Monday  morning  the  pence  for  that  week  are  to  be  brought, 
whether  the  child  be  at  school  or  not. 

6.  Books,  slates,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  pencils,  &o.,  are  found  for  the 
children  without  cost  to  the  parents. 

7.  Any  injury  which  may  be  done  to  books,  &c.,  by  a  child,  must  be  made 
good  by  his  parents  or  friends. 

8.  If  a  boy  be  wanted  at  home,  the  master's  leave  must  be  asked  before^ 
hand  by  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend. 

9.  When  children  are  late,  or  absent  without  the  master's  leave,  a  note 
will  be  sent  requiring  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend  to  come  to  the  school  to 
tell  why  the  child  was  late  or  absent ;  and  if  it  should  ever  be  the  case 
that,  at  different  times  during  one  half-year,  three  such  notes  have  been 
sent  about  the  same  boy,  he  will  on  the  next  like  offence  be  subject  to 
degradation  on  the  payment  list,  or  dismissal  from  the  school. 

10.  Care  will  be  taken  that  children  are  not  ill-treated  while  in  school. 
Should  there  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  the  parent  must  speak  to 
the  Principal  of  the  College,  without  going  to  the  school-room. 

1 1 .  Since  more  is  required  than  the  labors  of  a  schoolmaster  in  school, 
in  order  ^'  that  children  may  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and 
a  Christian  life/'  the  parents  or  friends  are  desired,  as  they  love  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  to  promote  their  education  in  every  possible 
manner,— confirming  at  home,  both  by  precept  and  example,  those  lessons 
of  piety  and  morality,  order  and  industry,  the  teaching  of  which  are  main 
objects  of  this  Institution. 

In  bringing  under  your  Lordship's  notice  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
have  been  led  by  my  inspection  of  this  Institution,  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  that,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vast 
population  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  destined  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  a  diocese,  including  within  its  limits  the  greatest 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom — districts  than  which  no  others  are 
more  remarkable  for  a  dearth  of  elementary  education,*  and  for  the  evils 
engendered  of  popular  ignorance — it  yields  to  no  other  similar  institution 
in  interest  or  importance.    Neither  does  it  yield  to  any  other  in  the  ad- 


*  Th«  following  in  an  abstract  of  the  statistical  returns  ixuide  ^7  the  deaneries  of  the  diocese  of 
Chester  to  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  and  published  in  its  Report  for  1842  :<— 
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Tantages  of  its  situation,  the  imposing  character  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
structure,  and  the  scale  of  its  operations.  It  is  the  only  building  which 
has  yet  been  erected  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  a  training  college,  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  its  plan  internally  for  the  uses  of  such  a  structure,  not 
less  than  in  the  appropriate  character  of  its  external  architecture,  it  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  every  other. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  College  on  the  education  of  the  district,  is 
that  which  it  exercises  through  the  schoolmasters  whom  it  sends  out. 
What  this  influence  is  likely  to  become,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that,  of  the  37  masters  who  had  been  so  sent  out  up  to  February  1844,  it 
has  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  30,  that  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  upon  their  schools  had  increased  in  13  months  from  1428  to 
2469 :  so  that  if  every  schoolmaster  in  the  diocese  could  be  replaced  by 
one  from  this  college,  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  it,  would 
according  to  this  rate  of  increase,  double  itself  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
College,  and  extends  to  it  a  paternal  care,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  chargo 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of  1844 : 

^'  It  may  be  objected,  that  education  is  no  new  thing ;  that  National 
schools  have  existed  for  a  whole  generation ;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  result  in  future  which  has  not  been  produced  already. 

**  We  have  learnt,  however,  from  past  experience,  that  school  may  exist, 
vrith  very  little  of  real  education :  very  little  of  that  culture  which  brings 
the  mind  into  a  new  state,  and  prepares  it  for  impressions  of  good  which 
may  be  strong   enough  to  resist   temptation,  and   maintain  a  course   of 
righteousness,  sobriety,  and  godliness.     That  our  schools  have  been  useful 
as  far  as  they  have  liitherto  proceeded,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt ; 
that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  far  more  useful,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
I  believe  that  we  have  taken  the  right  step,  in  appl)nng  ourselves  to  the 
education  of  n>asters  as  preparatory  to  the  education  of  children.     And  I 
look  to  the  Training  College,  now  happily  established  at  Chester,  and  able 
to  send  forth  its  30  masters  annually,  to  supply  the  schools  now  building, 
and  demanded  by  our  increasing  population,  as  one  of  the  bright  stars  in 
our  present  prospect :  one  of  the  premises  on  which  I  found  my  hopeful 
calculations,  for  the  people  themselves  readily  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
education  offered  them.  After  all,  their  indiflerence  to  education  has  hither- 
to been  the  chief  cause  of  their  want  of  education.     Many  of  our  national 
schools  have  languished  for  lack  of  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  an  illiterate 
population.     V^lien  once  it  is  perceived  that  schools  are  really  telling  upon 
the  habits  of  the  scholars — that  the  children  through  the  eflect  of  mofal 
discipline  are  becoming  orderly,  obedient,  and  intelligent — the  school  filla 
as  naturally  as  water  rises  in  the  channel  when  the  spring  receives  a  fresh 
supply.     The  30  masters  who  first  left  our  Training  College  found  in  their 
respective  schools  an  aggregate  of  1400  scholars.     By  the  cioao  of  the  first 
year  the  1400  had  swelled  to  2400.'' 

It  is  not  only  by  means  of  the  schoolmasters  educated  within  ita  walls 
that  the  Training  College  exercises  an  influence  on  the  surroimding  diiu 
trict,  but  indirectly  also,  by  the  interest  which  it  adds  to  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese — by  the  educational  topics  whicli 
come  through  its  means  under  their  discussion — and  the  new  methods  of 
instruction  which  it  brings  to  their  knowledge.  The  imposing  character  of 
its  structure,  also — ^the  commanding  scale  of  its  operations,  and  the  sanc- 
tion which  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  lends  to  it,  are  not  probably  without 
their  influence  upon  the  springs  of  public  opinion,  or  their  practical  beai^ 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  elementary  education ;  tending  as  they  do  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  educator  in  the  estimation  not  less  of  the  lower  thma 
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of  the  upper  classes  6f  society,  and  to  awaken  the  public  sympathies  in  his 
behalf. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  order  and  decorum  which  pervades 
the  College,  not  less  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  than  those  of  study. 
A  duty  ap^ars  to  bo  prescribed  for  every  moment,  and  every  moment  to 
find  its  active  and  useful  employment. 

Entire  silence  prevails  throughout  the  building  during  the  hours  of  study ; 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  students  are  characterized  by  the  most  per- 
fect decorum  ;  a  routine  is  prescribed  which  regulates  the  order  in  which 
they  assemble  at  prayers,  and  retire  noiselessly  to  rest.  All  bespeaks  a 
system  rigidly  enforcctl,  and  a  high  state  of  discipline. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report,  1  have  spoken  of  the  class  of  society 
from  wiiich  the  students  are  for  the  most  part  taken,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  arc  supported  in  the  Institution.  From  the  laborious 
character  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster's  life  and  its  privations,  it  is  im- 
probable that  many  persona  would  seek  it,  whose  friends  were  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  them  an  annual  premium  of  £25,  unless  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  be  disqualified  for  pursuing  with  success  other  avocations  in 
Ufe. 

In  so  far  as  the  self-supporting  character  which  is  sought  for  this  Insti 
tution,  and  for  others  of  the  same  class,  is  realized  by  the  contributions  of 
the  relatives  of  the  students  themselves;  its  tendency  is,  therefore,  to  lowei 
the  general  standard  of  ability  and  qualification  for  the  oliice  of  school- 
master; affording  facilities  for  introducing  to  that  office  persons  imsuited  to 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  precisely 
those  qualities  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  judgment,  enterprise,  and  per 
severance,  which  lead  to  advancement  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  are 
necessary  to  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  man  is  disqualified 
for  that  office  who  is  unfit  for  any  other. 

In  recording  my  impression  of  the  actual  attainments  of  the  students  at 
the  period  of  inspection,  I  must  in  the  first  place  bear  testimony  to  a  re- 
markable disparity  apparent  not  less  in  their  acquired  knowledge,  than  in 
their  natural  abilities  and  adaptation  of  character  and  manners  to  the  office 
they  seek — a  disparity  which  dates  from  the  period  of  their  admission.  I 
have  found  amongst  them  men  of  powerful  understanding  and  (speaking 
relatively)  of  cultivated  minds :  and  others  whose  limited  attainments, 
made  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  discouragement, 
have  borne  testimony  to  much  natural  intelligence,  a  persevering  character^ 
and  formed  habits  of  study.*  There  are,  however,  others  who  appear 
scarcely  to  possess  the  ability  or  the  industry  requisite  to  supply — as  to  the 
commonest  elements  of  knowledge — the  deficiencies  of  a  neglected  educa- 
tion. It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  Institution,  that,  in  the  short  period 
of  their  residence,  itf  should  give  to  the  latter  class  that  apt|  intelligenoo, 

*  I  find  the  following  recorded  among  raj  notes  of  a  private  interriew  with  one  of  the  itudenta 
•f  the  College.    I  insert  it  here  in  illaitration  of  the  above  remark  : — 

"  was  a  cotton  tpinner  j  i«  an  intelligent  person  ;  possesses  great  Scriptural  know- 

ledge, much  general  information  in  literature,  and  tome  acquaintance  with  algebra  and  geometry. 
Taugnt  himself  theso  things  while  spinning;  having  a  book  fixed  up  and  reading  in  the  interral 
of  the  return  of  the  jenny.  Afterwards  he  availed  himself  of  the  mutual  instruction  olawM 
Mtabliahed  at  the  place  of  his  residence  hj  the  clergymen.  He  came  to  the  Institution  at  his  own 
expense  for  the  first  three  qnarteni— his  maintenance  for  three  other  quarters  was  provided  bj 
■nncription."  Exhibitions  covering  the  whole  expenses  of  re.«idence  in  the  CoUece,  and  thrown, 
in  some  dej^ree,  open  to  competition,  would  probably  secure  for  the  interests  of  education  manj 
men  of  a  lunilar  character. 

t  The  meantime  of  the  residence  of  a  student  appears  to  be  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

t  In  no  respect  are  the  deficiencies  of  these  young  men  more  apparent  on  their  first  entrance  to 
Ihe  Institution  than  in  the  lack  of  a  ready  intelligence  of  those  common  elements  of  knowlodgo 
which  are  placed  before  them  in  their  simplest  forms.  They  seem  to  have  little  or  no  power  of 
4loseIj  applying  their  thoughts,  or  of  fix«t  attention  ;  and  it  is  long  before  they  aie  in  a  stato  to 
proftt  bj  study,  or  by  oraf  instruction.    Their  first  effort  is  to  shake  off  this  sluggish  hftbit  of 
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that  power  of  exposition,  and  those  resources  of  method  and  simpliiic&tioa 
"Which  unite  to  form  the  accomplished  educator.  It  is  enough  that  it  bring 
these  men  up  to  the  standard  of  the  existing  masters  of  National  schools— 
that  it  fihoold  raise  them  above  it  is  not  to  be  hoped. 

Whilst  the  addition  of  men  of  this  class  to  the  number  of  elementary 
schoolmasters  is  not  the  le^timate  function  of  a  training  ini>titution.  and 
can  contribute  nothing  to  the  interests  of  that  cause  which  it  is  established 
to  promote,  it  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  these  persons  them- 
•clves.  The  standard  of  elementary  education  is  rising  so  rapidly,  and  the 
number  of  eflicient  educators  so  fast  increasing,  that  already  those  of  infe- 
rior skill,  find  groat  ditfieulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  includes  many  of  the  simpler  elements  of 
that  science  known  as  phy.sical  geography,  which  treats  of  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  earth's  surface  in  connexion  with  the  climates  of  ditferent 
regions,  their  vecretable  and  animal  productions,  and  the  races  of  men  who 
inhabit  them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  geography  is  a  science  which  may,  in 
the  hands  of  a  .skilful  instructor,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  general 
knowledge  of  that  kind  which  is  most  likely  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
children  a  curio^^ity  to  know  more,  and  cultivate  a  habit  of  self-instruction  , 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  bring  the  resources  of  hia 
lending  library-  to  the  aid  of  his  lessons,  and  thus  to  establish  in  the  child's 
mind  a  link  between  the  mechanical  ability  to  read  and  a  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  reading. 

It  is  a  novel  feature  of  the  Institution  that  it  includes  natural  history  in 
its  course  of  instruction.  1  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  than  which  none  is  more  humanizing  in 
its  influence  upon  the  mind,  or  more  healthful  in  the  pursuit.  The  scene 
of  a  village-schoolmaster's  life  appears  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  it, 
and  followed,  as  it  were,  in  the  constant  and  manifest  presence  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  eminently  of  a  devotional  tendency.  It  is  to  the 
able  and  well-directed  labors  of  the  Vice-Principal  that  the  Institution 
owes  those  two  characteristic  and  distinguished  features  of  its  course  of 
instruction  to  which  I  have  last  adverted. 

The  science  of  mechanics  is  taught  with  much  care,  and  particularly 
that  simple  form  of  it  which  treats  of  the  work  of  mechanical  agents.  It 
has  been  introduced  successfully  into  their  schools  by  some  of  the  students 
who  have  left  the  College.  By  a  manufacturing  population  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  appreciated,  admitting  as  it  does  of  a  useful  application  to  their  daily 
pursuits,  and  possessing  a  marketable  value.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  ele- 
mentary education  such  as  this,  that  being  allied  to  that  which  is  to  form 
the  future  occupation  of  the  life  of  the  child,  it  will  not  be  cast  away  with 
his  school-books,  but  when  he  becomes  a  man  ^^^ll  be  suggested  again  to 
his  mind  by  things  constantly  occurring  under  his  observation.  Some  scat- 
tered rays  of  knowledge  being  thus  made  to  fall  on  the  scene  of  his  daily 
toil,  his  craft  will  a.ssumo  something  of  the  character  of  a  science,  and  he 
will  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings  by  the  mechanical  exercise  of  his 
calling. 

Like  St.  Mark's  College,  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  has 
grown  up  under  the  hands  of  its  Principal.  It  has  been  framed  from  its 
commencement  upon  his  views,  and  has  received  in  many  respects  an  im- 
pression from  his  character.  This  Report  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
bear  testimony  to  his  many  and  admirable  qualifications  for  the  oflico  m- 

mind ;  and  much  of  the  valuable  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  Institution  is  often  expended  b«for» 
that  effort  is  successful.  Thtis  their  progress  daring  the  Utter  part  of  their  career  is  far  greatar 
than  at  first,  and  thef  sometimes  leave  wh«M  the  real  ednoatioa  of  their  minds  ia  but  jut 
basimiiiif . 
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tmsted  to  him ;  and*  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  an  event  of  no  little  im* 
portance  to  the  interests  of  education,  that  his  services  have  beon  secured 
in  its  cause. 

The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mosely,  for  1845 : 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  diocese  of  Chester  contained,  in 
that  year,  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  a  population  of  2,062,- 
364,  of  -which  number  236,126  were  males,  and  234,929  females,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15,  or  3  and  13, — that  is  of  an  age  to  go  to  school. 

Admitting  that  each  adult  teacher  is  capable  of  instructing  60  children, 
7,850  such  teachers  would  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
these  two  counties.  In  which  number — supposing  none  of  them  to  be  less 
than  25  years  of  age,  and  to  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties  at  65^ 
117  will  die  annually,  and  105  will  be  superannuated.  So  that  from  theae 
two  causes  222  vacancies  will  occur  annually. 

Assuming  that  7  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  private  teachers,  there 
will  remain  206  vacancies  to  be  provided  for  among  the  teachers  of  public 
elementary  schools,  t.  e.,  103  masters,  and  the  same  number  of  mistressei. 

My  experience  in  the  inspection  of  training  colleges  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  persons  who  seek  them  are  not  generally  possessed  of 
such  previous  instruction  as  would  render  a  period  of  less  than  two  years 
adequate  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster. 

The  training  schools  for  masters  in  this  diocese  alone  should,  therefore, 
"^ith  reference  to  a  really  efficient  state  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country,  give  instruction  constantly  to  206  students. 

The  present  number  of  students  in  the  Chester  Diocesan  College,  is  40. 
It  affords  accommodation  for  100.  The  part  of  it  otherwise  unoccupied, 
giving  space  to  a  commercial  school,  which  at  present  consists  of  30  boys. 

The  task  of  instructing  the  senior  students  devolves  entirely  upon  the 
Principal  and  the  Vice- principal ;  they  are,  however,  assisted  in  their 
labors  in  the  commercial  and  model  schools  by  two  of  the  students,  whose 
course  of  instruction  has  been  completed.  This  constitutes  the  entire  staff 
of  officers. 

The  fee  for  admission  is  25/.  annually;  16  exliibitions  of  12/.  105.  each, 
however,  reduce  the  fee,  in  respect  to  the  like  number  of  students,  by  one-half. 

Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  study  in  the  cla.s.s- rooms.  If  hours  to 
industrial  pursuits,  2^  hours  in  winter,  and  4  in  summer,  to  private  study 
and  exercise. 

The  subjects  of  instruction,  include  Religious  knowledge,  English  litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Art  of  teaching.  Ten  hours  and  one-third  in  each 
week,  are  devoted  to  the  first,  21  hours  to  the  second,  9  hours  to  the  tliird, 
and  12  hours  to  the  fourth.  The  students  occupy  4i  hours  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lessons,  and  they  have,  every  week,  15  hours'  leisure. 

The  rest  of  their  time  is  given  to  industrial  occupations.  Those  consti- 
tute an  integral  part  of  tlie  course  of  instruction,  received  as  systematically 
as  any  other,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  with  more  success 
than  in  any  similar  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  animated  and  interesting  thiin  tlie  scene  which 
presents  itself  to  the  stranger  who  visits  the  institution  during  the  hours 
when  these  occupations  are  going  on. 

Every  student  is  seen  plying  some  useful  handicraft — either  that  which 
was  the  means  of  his  previous  livelihood,  or  one  taken  up  since  he  has 
been  in  the  institution — and  wherever  the  eye  rests,  .some  new  form  of 
useful  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  suggests  itself  to  the  mind.* 

•  On  the  day  of  ray  JTispoction  I  found  the  students  thus  distributfid  :— There  were  5  carpenten, 
2  turners  in  wood,  4  in  iron.  2  painters,  2  black'uniths,  H  j^U.-uj-hiJujier-*,  4  lithographer*,  3  carvers. 
0  bookbinders,  'J  students  we-e  varniihing  maps,  I  vras  working  a  circular  »aw,  0  \rero  ooottpuM 
La  excavating  and  trau^fMirt  of  earth,  and  there  was  1  gaideuer. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  a  system  iiko 
this  to  the  education  of  masters  for  Industrial  Schools  ;  and  the  quesnon 
how  far  it  may  be  practicable  and  expedient  to  maintain  such  schools  is 
pressed  more  and  more,  every  day,  upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
laboring  classes,  by  the  encroachments  which  labor  is  making  upon  that 
part  of  a  poor  child's  life,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  for  its  education. 
Any  plan  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  combining 
instruction  in  useful  learning,  with  some  employment,  which,  whilst  it 
served,  by  a  trifling  remuneration,  to  diminish  the  sacrifice  they  make  in 
not  sending  their  children  to  work,  would  be  an  obvious  preparation  for  the 
life  of  labor  in  reserve  for  them. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  without  a  show  of  reason,  that  they  are  accustomed 
to  fear,  lest  by  too  long  a  continuance  at  school,  and  by  the  influence  of 
too  nmeh  book  learning,  their  children  should  be  led  to  shrink  from  that 
self-denial  of  bodily  toil,  and  should  fail  of  those  habits  of  steady  industry, 
which  are  proper  to  their  state  of  life.  To  talk  to  tliem  of  the  moral 
advantages  of  instruction,  of  the  elevating  and  ennobling  tendencies  of 
knowledge,  of  the  social  virtues  which  follow  in  its  train,  and  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  religious  character,  and.  through  that  character, 
upon  the  future  and  eternal  welfare  of  a  responsible  being,  is  to  seek  to 
impress  their  minds  with  truths  of  which,  ala.<j,  they  have  no  experience. 
Engaged  themselves  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  i)hysical  difficulties 
of  existence — too  often  increased  by  their  own  improvidence — when  they 
look  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  they  have  no  other  thought 
present  to  their  minds  than  the  remuneration  of  their  labor.  And,  after 
all,  if  we  would  serve  them  effectually,  and  with  that  view,  if  we  would 
secure  their  active  concurrence  in  our  efforts,  we  must,  in  some  degree, 
meet  their  own  views  as  to  what  is  best  for  their  children,  and  take  them 
as  they  are,  with  all  their  ignorance,  and  their  prejudices  about  them. 
Our  success  will  be  the  greatest  when  we  do  the  least  violence  to  these 
prejudices ;  and  tliey  do  not  debar  us  from  a  wide  field  of  labor  for  their 
advantage. 

In  giving  to  its  students  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  of  the 
laboring  classes,  this  institution  places  them  on  vantage  ground.  It  helps 
to  fill  up  that  chasm  which  separates  the  educated  from  the  uneducated 
mind,  and  too  often  interdicts  all  sympathy  between  the  school-master  and 
the  parents  of  the  children  intrusted  to  his  charge. 

So  long  as  the  domestic  and  inner  life  of  the  classes  below  us  in  the 
social  scale — the  whole  world  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  in  which  their 
children  are  interested — remain  hidden  from  us,  our  elTort^  for  their 
welfare,  devised  in  ignorance,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  fail  of  their  object. 
He  who  would  explore  this  region  close  at  our  doors,  and  bring  back  to  us 
tidings  of  it.  would  have  a  tale  to  tell  as  strange  as  of  an  undiscovered 
country,  and  far  more  important. 

According  to  that  theory  of  a  school-master  which  these  considerations 
would  seem  to  suggest,  his  education,  far  from  separating  the  link  which 
unites  him  to  the  classes  out  of  which  he  is  taken,  should  strengthen  it. 
His  sympathies  arc  to  be  with  his  own  people.  He  is  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  tlieir  pursuits.  The  scene  of  their  daily  toil  is  to  be  familiar 
to  him.  Those  ideas  associated  with  their  craft,  which  include,  within 
such  narrow  limits,  the  wliolc  of  their  acquired  knowledge — and  the  terms 
of  their  art,  however  technical — he  is  to  be  conversant  with.  Their 
intelligence  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  which  contains  their  daily 
bread.  He  is  to  enter  that  circle.  The  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  per- 
haps never  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  man,  loses  its  vivacity  side  by  sido 
with  the  pressing   wants  of  animal  life.     He  is  to  reawaken  it.     Out  of 
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the  firiendly  relatibns  and  generous  sympathies  which  result  from  an  inter- 
course  such  as  this,  he  is  to  build  up  a  superstructure  of  mutual  confidence 
and  good  will,  and  to  dedicate  the  ascendency  he  thus  acquires  over  the 
parent,  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  He  is  to  reawaken  in  tlie  bosom  of  the 
laboring  man  those  natural  sympathies  which  seem — under  the  influence 
of  the  manufacturing  system — to  be  fast  dying  away,  and  to  impel  him  to 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  child ;  to  impress  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  under  which  he  lies  in  the  matter  of  its  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare,  and  to  direct  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  promotiong  it.  It  is  not 
in  any  unreal  character  that  he  is  thus  to  appear  on  his  hearth,  or  with  any 
Jesuitical  project  of  circumventing  him  for  the  advantage  of  liis  child ;  but 
simply  that,  taken  from  his  own  order,  he  is  not  to  separate  the  link 
which  unites  him  to  that  order ;  that,  by  both  parentage  and  education, 
associated  with  the  laboring  classes,  he  is  not  to  divest  himself  of  those 
important  advantages  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  mission,  which  that 
association  supplies.  With  this  view,  neither  in  his  dress,  nor  in  his  man- 
ners, nor  in  his  forms  of  speech,  is  he  to  assume  a  distinctive  or  separated 
character,  otherwise  than  as  it  regards  that  greater  moral  restraint,  that 
gravity  of  speech,  and  sobriety  of  demeanor,  which  it  would  become  the 
laboring  man  himself  to  cultivate. 

This  theory  of  a  school-master  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  on  which 
the  system  of  every  other  training  college  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
foimded.  The  tendency  of  every  other  is  elevating.  This  would  repress 
those  aspirations  which  are  natural  to  the  new  condition  of  his  intellectual 
being  on  which  the  student  has  entered,  and  which  are  usually  associated 
with  the  office  he  seeks,  and  it  would  tether  him  fast  to  that  state  of  life 
from  which  he  started. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  estimate  of  the  moral  necessities  of 
the  laboring  man,  which  is  its  basis.  Above  all  other  things,  that  man 
wants  a  friend  set  free  from  the  influences  under  which  he  is  himself  fast 
sinking — a  friend,  if  it  were  possible,  not  divided  from  him  by  that  wide 
interval  which  a  few  conventional  distinctions  are  sufficient  to  interpose-^ 
to  advise  him,  if  not  in  the  matter  of  his  own  welfare,  in  that  of  his 
children. 

It  is.  however,  a  theory  which  in  practice  would  not  be  without  its  perils. 
So  close  an  approximation  to  the  class  below  him,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  the  school-master  from  the  class  wlfich  is  above  him. — that 
class  in  which  all  his  better  and  higher  impulses  will  find  their  chief  stay 
and  support,  and  where  alone  he  can,  as  yet,  look  for  a  cordial  sympathy. 
That  ascendency  wliich  education  gives  him  over  the  minds  of  his  ordinary 
associates,  will  tend  to  foster  an  independence  of  spirit  inconsistent,  perhaps, 
with  the  relation  in  which  he  must  of  necessity  stand  to  the  patrons  and 
promoters  of  his  school ;  and  above  all  he  will  be  the  less  likely  to  preserve 
those  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  clergyman,  which  are  not 
less  important  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parish  school  and  the  parish, 
than  to  the  personal  comfort,  and  tho  self-respect  of  the  school-master. 

I  have  every  where  found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  tho  clergy  to 
extend  a  friendly  sympathy  to  the  labors  of  the  school-master,  and  I  believe 
that  they  very  generally  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  the  superior 
education  of  the  training  colleges  affords  to  them,  of  stretching  out  to  him 
the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship.  Asperity  of  manners,  an  inde- 
pendent bearing,  and  a  rude  deportment,  would  repel  these  kindly  feelings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  opinion  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  closer  approximation  to  themselves  in  his  modes  of  thought 
and  his  way  of  life,  is  founded  on  correct  estimate  of  the  springs  of  public 
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opinion  amongst  them,  and  whether  some  separation  and  the  interposition  of 
a  few  conventional  distinctions  do  not  serve  to  give  weight  to  his  counselsi 
and  enhance  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  sincere  and  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  shown  by  a  labor  of  industry  and  love,  will  overpower 
every  other  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  that  however  great 
may  be  the  advantage  which  a  close  association  with  them,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  give  to  the  school-master,  it  will,  in  general, 
be  dearly  purchased  by  a  conformity  with  tlieir  habits  of  life  and  modes  of 
thought  and  action.  It  is  an  intercourse  in  which,  whatever  they  may  gain 
he  will  probably  lose. 

That  state  of  things  in  which  a  breach  between  the  class  of  elementary 
school -masters  and  tlie  clergy  shall  have  become  wide  and  general,  cannot 
be  contemplated  otherwise  than  with  unminglcd  apprehension.  The 
ascendency  which  education  gives  to  them  amongst  the  uneducated  masses 
— ministering  to  their  characteristic  independence  of  spirit,  their  profes* 
sional  pride  and  their  ambition — might,  in  such  a  case,  prove  a  temptation 
and  a  snare  too  great  for  them  to  withstand,  and  by  a  slow  but  irresistible 
process,  convert  them  into  active  emissaries  of  misrule. 

With  reference  to  the  industrial  pursuits  which  have  suggested  these 
remarks,  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  whether  in  this  institu- 
tion  they  may  not  have  acquired  an  ascendency  which  is  not  without  its 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  place,  and  whether 
too  large  a  sacrifice  of  healthful  recreation  is  not  made  when,  in  fine 
weather,  the  students  pass  from  their  class-rooms  into  the  workshops, 
instead  of  into  the  open  air. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students,  I  find  that  18  spell  incorrectly,  18 
read  and  8  write  imperfectly  ;  10,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  exercises  they 
have  sent  in,  may  be  characterized  as  illiterate;  10  others  have  afforded 
in  their  exercises  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  general  literary 
attainment  and  mental  culture;  20  wTite  beautifully;  9  have  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  same  number  in  Church 
History  and  the  Liturg>' ;  4  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  Art  of 
Teaching;  20  in  Arithmetic,  and  some  of  those  admirably;  5  in  Natural 
Philosophy;  18  in  Mechanics  and  Astronomy;  12  in  Geography;  9  in 
English  History;  45  in  Algebra. 

At  my  previous  examinations  I  have  been  struck  by  the  remarkable 
disparity  which  presents  itself  in  this  institution  as  to  the  general  ability 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  students.  I  have  found  among  them  some 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  of  considerable  attainments,  and  others  whose 
defects  of  previous  education  and  want  of  the  natural  endo'^^Tnents  proper 
to  an  elementary  teacher  will  not,  I  fear,  be  remedied  by  a  residence 
however  long  continue<l. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission^ 
to  allow  a  selection  from  amongst  them  of  those  who  are  really  qualified, 
this  source  of  embarrassment  might  bo  removed.  Such  a  number  of  can* 
didate^  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  found,  if  the  obstacle  which  the  fee  presents 
to  their  admission  could  bo  overcome.  At  Battersca  Training  College  the 
expedient  has  been  adopted  of  lending  to  an  eligible  student  that  portion 
of  his  fee  which  is  not  covered  by  an  exhibition ;  and  the  number  of  such 
exhibitions  has  been  augmented  by  subscriptions  to  a  fund  specially  devoted 
to  that  object. 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  educational  purposes  would  jo/bi  be 
greatly  economised  by  the  foundation  of  Government  exhibitions  in  the 
training  colleges. 
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The  office  of  the  school-master  docs  not  offer  to  a  man  desirous  to  pro- 
vide for  his  children,  and  in  a  position  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  25/.'  adequate 
advantages,  either  in  respect  to  the  remuneration  attached  to  it  or  its  social 
position.  If,  indeed,  a  shopkeeper,  a  warehouseman,  a  small  manufacturer, 
or  a  farmer  well  to  do  in  the  world,  have  one  child,  who,  by  reason  of  a 
feebleness  of  character,  or  of  bodily  health,  or  perhaps  of  intellect,  may 
be  considered  unequal  to  a  more  active  and  enterprising  career  in  life,  the 
training  college  will  perhaps  be  sought  as  an  asylum  for  him.  Straitened 
as  are  these  institutions  (especially  the  Diocesan  Colleges)  in  their  resour- 
ces, it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  a  candidate  who  is  thus  prepared  to  pay  the 
whole  fee  for  admission.  At  the  expiration  of  his  course  of  instruction 
the  qualifications  of  a  student  received  under  these  circumstances,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  labor  which  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  his 
instruction,  will  scarcely  be  found  such  as  would  obtain  for  him  the  publio 
confidence,  were  it  not  for  the  guarantee  which  his  residence  in  the  training 
college  has  supplied.  And  so,  after  all,  the  public  money  will  have  been 
expended,  and  the  public  sympathies  exhausted,  not  in  raising  the  standard 
of  intelligence  in  the  existing  body  of  school-masters,  but  at  best  in  bring- 
ing up  to  the  existing  standard,  men  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
reached  it. 

I  have  brought  out  this  evil,  perhaps,  beyond  its  just  proportions;  but 
It  has  been  in  the  hope  of  fixing  your  Lordships'  attention  upon  it,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  remedy.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  operating  in 
the  training  institutions  as  a  great  evil,  and,  I  believe,  that,  if  they  fail  of 
their  results  and  disappoint  the  public  expectation,  this  will  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  if  this  fee  were  dispensed  with, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Inspectors,  to  fill  the  training  colleges  with  men 
— in  their  qualifications  for  admission — very  far  indeed  above  the  general 
standard  of  those  who  are  now  found  in  them.  Were  the  question,  whether 
f^om  such  a  class  of  persons  a  body  of  efficient  educators  could  be  formed, 
wholly  problematical  as  to  its  results,  having  such  an  object  in  view,  it 
would  surely  be  worthy  a  large  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  bring 
it  to  the  test  of  an  experiment.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  a 
really  eligible  candidate  becomes,  when  admitted  a  student  in  our  best 
training  colleges,  by  a  process  in  which  there  are  very  few  instances  of 
failure,  a  school-master  capable  of  realizing  all  that  wo  hope  from  him. 
Considering  that  the  faith  of  the  public  in  education  hangs  upon  the  fruit 
of  these  colleges,  not  less  than  the  success  of  each  individual  school-master 
in  the  sphere  of  action  particularly  assigned  to  him,  it  would  be  folly  to 
measure  the  services  of  such  a  man  for  the  public  welfare  by  the  40/. 
or  50/.  of  the  public  money  which  may  have  been  expended  in  educating  him. 

My  Report  to  your  Lordships  on  this  institution  would  not  convey  to  you 
a  just  impression  of  it,  did  it  not  bear  testimony  to  the  very  arduous  char- 
acter of  the  labors  of  the  two  gentlemen — ^the  Principal  and  the  Vice- 
Principal — on  whom  the  entire  management  of  it  devolves.  Besides  that 
general  supervision  which  the  Principal  exercises  over  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, its  whole  correspondence  is  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  teaching  of  the  students,  not  only  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
study,  but  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  their  industrial  occupations.  If  to 
these,  his  ordinary  labors,  be  added  those  with  which  for  the  last  two  years 
he  has  been  charged  in  superintending  the  building  operations  which  have 
betfu  going  on  at  the  model  school-room  and  the  chapel,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
felt  that  claims  are  made  upon  his  services  which  are  incompatiblawith 
his  oVn  health  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  Model  School. — The  second  week  of  my  inspection  I  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  model  school. 
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One  hundred  and  sixty-three  boys  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  exam- 
ination. These  children,  like  those  of  every  other  model  school  which  I 
hare  visited,  appear  to  belong  to  a  grade  in  society  removed  a  little  above 
that  from  which  the  children  who  usually  attend  National  Schools  are 
drawn.  They  attend  with  remarkable  regularity,  the  average  number  of 
absentees  during  a  period  of  six  months,  except  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
with  leave,  being  only  one  daily. 

The  school  is  held  in  high  and  well  deserved  estimation  by  the  parents, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  influence  of  that  estimation,  they  are 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  the  occasional  services  of  their  chil- 
dren, lest  they  should  lose  their  learning,  which  in  other  schools  thoy  will 
not  make.  The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  National 
Schools,  I  find  to  be  every  where  alleged  as  an  obstacle  fatal  to  all  the 
hopes  of  education.     Here  that  obstacle  is  removed. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  copy  of  the  note  which  is  addressed  to 
the  parents  of  a  child  absent  without  leave.  This  note  forms  one  part  of 
the  page  of  a  book,  resembling  a  cheque  book,  from  which  it  is  torn ;  a 
record  of  the  notice  being  preserved  on  the  other  part.  The  arrangement 
is  exceedingly  convenient  in  practice,  and  might  be  introduced  generally 
in  National  Schools  with  advantage.! 

The  discipline  is  admirable,  it  is  maintained  apparently  with  groat  eaae| 
and  affords  the  evidence  of  a  subordination,  .influenced  by  moral  causea, 
and  cheerfully  yielded.  So  far  as  this  is  apparent  in  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  the  school,  it  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  school  songs  which 
accompany  all  the  changes  of  the  classes,  and  which  the  children  sing  aa 
they  assemble  and  when  they  leave. 

The  singing  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  its  character  is  maintained  ap» 
parently  with  very  little  effort,  and  the  sacrifice  of  very  little  time. 

Accustomed  to  oral  instruction  on  the  gallery,  the  children  exhibit  great 
power  of  attention,  much  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  greater  resources 
of  language  than  I  am  accustomed  to  find  in  schools  of  this  class.  They 
appear  to  be  interested  in  what  they  are  taught,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
learning,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  That  listlessness  of  manner  and 
dreaminess  so  intimately  associated  in  the  mind  of  an  inspector  with  the 
aspect  of  an  elementary  school,  had  certainly  no  place  here  on  the  days  of 
my  inspection.  The  children  not  less  than  their  teachers,  seemed  to  be  in 
earnest  in  the  business  of  the  school,  and  the  fervor  and  vivacity  apparent 
on  the  one  part,  is  at  least  commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  ability  exhibi- 
ted on  the  other. 

So  far  as  this  school,  taught  exclusively  by  the  students  of  the  college, 
may  be  taken  as  affording  direct  evidence  of  the  skill  they  attain  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  no  other  than  a  favorable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  it. 
The  notes  in  which  I  have  recorded  the  impressions  which  I  derived  from 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  being  present  at  a  lesson  delivered  by  each 
student,  do  not  however  bear  an  unqualified  testimony  to  this  fact. 

Amongst  them  were  some  excellent  teachers,  earnest,  vigorous,  well 
instructed,  and  efficient,  but  there  were  others,  wanting  not  only  in  the  pe- 
culiar and  professional  qiialifications  of  a  teacher,  but  themselves  very 
imperfectly  educated.  If  I  might  be  allowed  a  general  criticism,  it  would 
be  that  the  students  whom  I  saw  teach  were  not  acquainted  to  the  extent 
that  might  have  been  expected  with  the  best  methods  of  simplifying  the 
primary  elements  of  instruction.  I  doubt  whether  these  had  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  study  with  them.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
dependent power  to  present  the  knowledge  they  themselves  possessed  under 
that  form  in  which  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  children,  or  of 
any  systematic  instruction  directed  to  that  object,  or  indeed  of  any  due 
appreciation  of  its  importance  to  the  success  of  elementary  instruction. 
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roa  THH 
TRAINING  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Besides  the  Normal  School  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and 
Javenile  School  Society  already  described,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  training  of  female  teachers  for  a  class  of  schools  for  which  females 
are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  nature,  there  was  established,  in  1842,  at 
Whiteland,  Chelsea,  by  the  National  Society,  an  "Institution  for  the 
Training  of  Schoolmistresses."  Since  its  establishment  93  pupils  have 
been  sent  out  as  teachers,  of  which  number  82  were  in  charge  of  schools 
in  1848.  It  has  already  been  instrumental,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  in  rearing  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments of  the  schoolmistresses,  and  elevating  their  social  position.  The 
course  of  instruction,  as  presented  in  his  Report  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  for  1848,  extends  through  two  years,  but  does  not 
embrace  any  peculiar  features  as  to  subjects  or  methods,  except  as  to 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  pupils.  In  the  printed  Regulations  for 
the  adrftission  of  pupils,  it  is  said: 

"  Their  attention  will  not  be  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  school-room. 
Whatever  skill  or  knowledge  may  be  of  use  in  a  poor  man's  family,  either 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  ms  fireside,  to  assist  in  oringing  up  his  children, 
or  to  prepare  his  daughters  to  gain,  in  whatever  capacity,  a  respectable 
livelihood,  this  will  be  dili^entl7  imparted.  For.  this  purpose  they  are  care- 
folly  instracled  in  the  art  oi  plain  needlework,  knitting,  marking,  darning,  &c. 
To  give  them  practice  and  experience  in  this  department,  they  are  expected  to 
cat  out  and  make  up  the  various  articles  of  clotning  secured  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  by  their  clothing  clubs.  The  pupils  are  also  required  to  cut 
out  and  make  up  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  to  undertake  all  other  plain  nee- 
dlework which  may  be  sent  to  the  Instimtion.  The  teachers  are  practiced  in 
the  art  of  setting  needlework  for  children,  by  preparing  the  work  lor  the  diflfer- 
ent  classes  in  the  school.  The  pupils  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
themselves  useful  in  the  laimdry." 

The  Inspector  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  previous  education 
of  some  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  institution. 

"  It  must  be  said,  that  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  being  unable 
to  work  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  correctly,  possessing  little  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  altogether  unskilled  in  geography, 
grammar,  or  English  history,  and  utterly  unable  to  spell  words  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence.  It  is  haralv  necessary  to  say,  that  tliis  stale  of  ignorance  is 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  su&cient  instruction  in  the  training  school,  but  to  the 
deplorable  neglect  of  sound  elementary  education  in  the  families  of  those  who 
are  raised  a  little  above  the  poorest  class.  It  is  from  these  families  that  the 
majority,  I  am  told,  of  the  young  women  in  training  are  drawn.  They  have 
been  educated,  Tif  it  be  not  misusing  the  term,)  at '  private  boarding-schools.' 
A  little  external  dressing  has  been  given  to  them,  but  rarely  any  internal  cul- 
ture. They  have  been  taught  some  fancy  needlework,  and  to  write  in  a  run- 
ning hand ;  they  can  read  fluently,  but  not  with  expression ;  they  have  learned 
by  heart  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  a  few  hymns,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
pat  have  seldom  been  directed  to  their  meaning.    On  such  material  it  is  diOL*- 
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colt  for  the  most  skillful  teacher  of  a  training  school  to  work  \cith  any  effect 
She  must  carefully  pull  down  before  she  begin  to  build  up  any  structure  od 
such  an  unsteady  foundation ;  she  must,  indeed,  lay  a  new  Ibundation  on  dif 
ferent  principles,  and  with  a  careful  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  fair  lo  expect 
great  results  from  the  examination  of  pupils  in  the  training  colleges  for  mis- 
tresses, until  they  shall  have  received  a  more  sound  elementary  education,  and 
a  longer  period  of  training  than  two  years  shall  have  been  allotted  to  theoL" 

There  exists  also  at  Salisbury  a  similar  seminary,  styled  the  "  Salis- 
bury Diocesan  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Schoolmistresses."  The 
institution  was  opened  in  1841,  £ind  has  been  since  maintained  by  dona- 
tions  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  about  £500  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  "  well-educated,  right-minded,  and 
thoroughly-trained  young  women  for  the  schools  of  the  diocese."  Up  to 
1848,  only  58  had  left  the  institution  to  take  schools.  The  following  ex- 
tract touches  a  most  important  point  of  inquiry  before  admitting  pupila 
to  a  Normal  School — and  especially  female  pupils.  In  the  Eighth  Re- 
port of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  it  is  stated : 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  1846  two  of  the  pupils  died,  and  five  have  shown 
such  symptoms  of  weak  constitutions  as  to  give  no  reasonable  hope  that  they 
can  ever  undertake  the  anxious  and  Irving  duties  of  schoolmistresses.  The 
Committee  are  very  earnest  in  pressing  tnis  point  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
who  give  or  sign  certificates  with  too  much  facilitv ;  and  they  say  most  truly, 
that,  though  it  is  not  an  imcommon  opinion  that  the  work  of  a  schoolmistress 
may  be  undertaken  by  those  whose  constitution  unfits  them  for  other  more  ac- 
tive employments,  the  truth  is,  that  the  drain  upon  the  constitution  and  spirits 
of  a  schoolmistress  is  very  great,  and  none  but  those  whose  lungs  are  quite 
healthy,  and  whose  constitution  is  in  all  respects  good,  can  discharge  its  duties 
with  any  comfort,  or  for  any  length  ol  tim^. ' 

The  Inspector,  in  the  Report  of  his  visit  to  the  school  in  1848,  observes: 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  at  present  the  domestic  employments  of  the  pupils, 
if  not  too  much  of  a  servile,  are  too  little  of  an  instructive,  economical  charac- 
ter. It  is  said,  and  doubtless  with  great  truth,  that  occasional  employment  in 
even  such  works  as  scrubbing,  cleaning  shoes,  &c.,  has  a  beneficial  tendency 
in  correcting  faults  of  vanity,  indolence,  &c.,  and  in  giving  a  practical  lesson 
of  humility  ;  and  I  should  be  far  from  wishing  to  abolish  it.  Indeed,  I  hold 
it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  employ  the  pupils  in  works  that  tend  to  increase 
their  sympathy  with  the  poor,  out  surely  it  is  of  not  less  importance  that 
young  women  intended  for  a  really  liberal  profession  should  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  cost  of  materials,  the  best  and  cheapest  modes  of  pre- 
paring them,  and  the  comparative  expense  of  various  modes  of  housekeeping; 
and  so  of  acquiring  experience  which  will  be  available  to  them,  both  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  in  conversing  with  the  parents  of  their 
pupils,  who  will  be  glad  to  consult  them  if  they  find  them  practical  guides. 
With  well-arranged  oflices,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  or  a  good 
assistant,  the  elder  girls  might  profitably  devote  some  portion  of  their  lime  to 
these  matters,  and  might  connect  them  with  their  siuaies,  both  by  composing 
essavs  on  subjects  of  domestic  economy,  and  by  keeping  Uie  accounts  of  the 
estaSlishment  upon  the  most  approved  system." 

In  1858  there  were  twelve  training  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England,  viz.,  Bishop's  Stratford,  Brighton,  Bristol  and  Glou- 
cester, Cheltenham,  Derby,  Home  and  Colonial,  Norwich,  Salisbury, 
Truro,  Warrington,  Whitelands,  and  York  and  Ripen,  in  which  793 
females  were  under  instruction  and  training  for  school  mistresses.  These 
colleges  had  educated  up  to  the  close  of  that  year  nearly  5,000  teachers, 
and  were  graduathig,  on  an  average,  863  yearly.    Special  instruction  in 

Domestic  Economy  is  paxt  oi  \}ti«  cjwxt^  Tirlth  a  yiew  to  its  introductioQ 

into  all  national  schools  for  fgoVft. 
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SnuLBOi  or  ▲   CoaRsc  of  Lectures  on  Education  ;    m  Peinciplei  ano 
Practice,  bt  William  Kniohton,  Propehor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  in 
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I. —  TTu  Principlet  or  TTieory  0/  Education. 

Education  a  science  and  an  eart — a  science,  inasmuch  as  it  investigates  the  principles 
open  which  tuition  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conducted ;  an  art  in  affording  rules  for  its  con- 
duct and  putting  them  into  practice  ;  object  of  education  in  its  highest  and  widest  sig- 
nification ;  the  etymologv  of  the  word  referred  to ;  the  human  being  a  religious  and 
moral,  an  intellectual,  and  a  physical  animal ;  education  therefore  threefold,  of  the  body, 
the  mind,  and  the  soul  or  spirit ;  their  relative  importance ;  the  end  of  man's  existence 
on  earth,  not  his  happiness  or  gratification,  but  performance  of  duty  ;  this  brings  with 
it  the  truest  happiness;  our  duty  threefold  also.  (I.)  All  attempts  to  form  a  moral 
being  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  religion  hitherto  unsuccessful — history  convinces 
us  of  this  fact ;  warranted  in  concluding  religion  and  moralitv  inseparable ;  how  the  re> 
li^ious  and  moral  powers  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  the  Bible  the  rule  of  faith ;  how  the 
Bible,  and  its  auxiliary  to  the  ignorant  mind,  the  Catechism,  are  to  be  taught,  a  ques- 
tion for  practical  education.  (2.)  The  intellectual  nature  of  man  ;  necessity  of  its  cul- 
tivation if  man  is  to  fill  properly  the  sphere  allotted  to  him  on  earth;  constant  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life ;  advantages  of  its  cultiva- 
tion—disadvantages of  its  neglect ;  different  powers  of  the  mind  all  useful  in  different 
ways ;  attention,  association  of  ideas,  conception,  abstraction,  imagination,  and  reason 
or  judgment,  all  to  he  cultivated  harmoniously  ;  evils  of  allowing  one  facuhy  undivided 
sway  ;  qualities  which  constitute  a  well-regulated  mind,  a  habit  of  attention,  a  power 
of  regulating  the  succession  of  thoughts,  mental  activity,  habits  of  reflection  and  asso- 
eiation,  proper  relation  of  objects  of  pursuit,  government  of  the  imagination,  culture* 
mnd  regulation  of  the  judgment,  proper  moral  feeling.  (3.)  The  physical  nature  of 
man ;  necessity  of  knowing  something  of  it ;  evils  of  neglecting  its  development ; 
benefits  of  health,  vigor,  and  bodily  activity  to  all ;  caution  not  to  make  to  much  of  it. 

II.— 7^  Practice  of  Education. 

1.  T*he  tchool'Toom — its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  education  the  primary  consider- 
mtion ;  the  infant  school-room — its  gallery,  dimensions,  construction,  and  convenient 
disposition  in  the  room  ;  uses  of  infant  gallery  ;  the  blackboard  or  large  slate,  pictures, 
canl-stands ;  should  l)ooks  be  used  in  the  infant  school  ?  Yes,  but  for  the  highest  class 
only ;  smaller  boards  or  slates  for  classes.  Juvenile  school-room — importance  of  a  gal- 
lery ;  utility  of  parallel  desks  for  classes — those  of  the  National  Society  excellent ;  each 
row  of  seats  should  differ  in  height;  general  arrangement  of  classes  to  suit  the  room  ; 
for  both  schools  a  play -ground  necessary ;  its  importance  in  moral  training ;  "  the  uncov- 
ered school-room ;"  how  it  should  be  used ;  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  covered 
and  uncovered  school-room  to  be  attended  to ;  influence  of  this  upon  the  children's 
character ;  ventilation ;  temperature.  The  class-room — necessity  of  it  in  a  large 
school ;  its  arrangement  and  most  convenient  position. 

2.  The  Pupils. — Evils  of  grown-up  children  m  infant  schools ;  sympathy  of  numbers  ; 
influence  of  this  principle  in  the  school  and  in  the  world;  examples — Bacon's  "  Idols 
of  the  Forum  ;"  tne  result  of  want  of  attention  to  this  principle,  and  neglect  of  its  cul- 
tivation in  education  ;  advantages  likely  to  be  derivea  by  both  sexes  from  their  ming- 
ling in  schools  ;  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  schools  for  girls  alone  ;  power  of  the 
^Tery  vastly  increased  in  the  mixed  school ;  its  power  of  condemnation,  and  its  utility 
in  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  an  individual  offender ;  different  method  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  with  town  and  country  children ;  object  in  the  town  to  turn  the  mental 
activity,  the  "  sharpness,"  to  proper  account,  and  direct  it  to  proper  objects  of  pursuit ; 
in  the  country  to  develop  the  open  unsuspecting  character  and  increase  the  mental 
acuteness  by  judicious  training  ;  difference  between  training  and  teaching. 

3.  The  Teacher. — Mental  qualities  and  habits  of  thought  most  valuable  for  the 
teacher;  piety,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  sympathy  with  children  to  be  cultivated 
Rssiduously  ;  impartiality  or  freedom  from  injustice  indispensable  to  form  a  really  good 
teacher ;  activity  of  mind  and  body  essential ;  immense  influence  exercised  by  the 
teacher  on  the  pupil-teachers  and  scholars  ;  good  example  better  than  good  precepts ; 
importance  of  attention  in  minqte  matters  to  the  rules  of  the  school ;  discipline  thus 
inculcated  and  enforced — "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order ;"  attention  to 
trifles  necessary ;  time  often  wasted  ;  danger  of  being  puffed  up  with  pride  ;  necessity 
of  humility ;  impossibility  of  those  succeeding  who  take  no  interest  in  the  work  ;  hap- 
piness of  managing  a  well-kept  improving  school ;  impression  respecting  the  misery  of 
sehool-keeping  quite  erroneous ;  dress  should  be  cleanly,  neat,  nnd  simple. 

4.  Organization  of  the  School. — Superiority  of  pupil-teachers  to  monitors ;  pupil-teach 
ers  mav  be  taught  much  with  the  highest  class  in  simultaneous  lessons  ;  evils  produced 
by  neglect  of  the  school  in  order  to  devote  too  much  time  and  labor  to  pupil-teachers ; 
advantages  of  a  good  classification ;  evils  of  maintaining  the  same  classincation  in  all 
subjects;  those  quick  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading  often  dull  iti  axVv\vvGk&V\c\ 
aeoessity  therefore  of  all  woriiiog  arithmetic  at  tbe  aame  lime«  in  ot^«i  \o  lAvix  «l  « 
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new  classification  for  that  subject ;  time-tables  Aot  to  be  lightly  or  hastily  constructed 
or  altered ;  advantages  of  the  classes  passing  successively  under  the  teacher's  own  eye ; 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  in  opening  a  school;  practical  suggestions  for  over- 
coming  ihem  ;  rules  for  avoiding  waste  of  time. 

5.  Discipline. — Necessity  of  enforcing  discipline ;  which  is  the  stronger  motive  to 
obedience,  love  or  fear?  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  answer;  evil  influence  of 
constant  change  of  rules  ;  necessity  of  adhering  to  those  once  established  ;  good  effect 
of  early  attention  to  rules  on  the  subsequent  character  of  the  pupils ;  nature  of  punish- 
mentf  parental,  legal,  and  vindictive ;  necessity  of  some  punishment  (not  corporal)  to 
enforce  discipline  ;  its  nature  and  object  to  bo  explained  to  the  children  in  Bible  les- 
sons ;  when  correction  had  recourse  to,  utility  of  referring  to  these  lessons  ;  vindictive 

Sunishment  disclaimed  ;  the  gallery  the  great  instrument  for  severe  punishment;  may 
e  inflicted  without  meaning  the  offender,  by  reference  to  the  fault  in  a  Bible  lesson  ; 
detention  in  school,  except  for  late  attendance,  not  to  be  resorted  to;  nothing  but  the 
most  imperative  necfessily  can  justify  expulsion  ;  solemnity  which  should  accompany 
it ;  necessity  for  a  thorough  command  of  temper  in  the  teacher  ;  difficulties  connected 
with  the  use  of.  emulation  as  a  mental  stimulus ;  doubts  with  respect  to  its  being  a 
healthy  one  ;  minor  matters  of  discipline  too  frequently  neglected. 

6.  Mtthod  of  Ttaching. — Simultaneous  gallerj'  lessons  most  advantageously  given  in 
the  way  inculcated  in  the  "Training  System"  by  Mr.  Stow;  Bible  lessons  or  lessons 
on  the  Catechism  or  Liturgy  in  the  morning  very  advantageously  ^iven  according  to  this 
method  ;  advantages  of  the  mingling  of  questions  and  ellipses  judiciously  ;  of  "  pictur- 
ing out"  as  a  mental  exercise  ;  secular  lessons  in  the  afternoon  similarly  ;  rule  not  to 
tell  the  children  what  can  be  drawn  from  them  by  exercising  their  judgment  or  associ- 
ation of  ideas  or  imagination  ;  their  mental  powers  thus  cultivated ;  guessing  to  be 
avoided ;  the  lessons  to  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible ;  care  to  be  taken  not  to 
sacrifice  utility  in  the  attempt  to  render  the  lesson  interesting  or  attractive  ;  importance 
of  a  proper  division  of  simultaneous  le.ssons  ;  of  systematic  lessons  on  Holy  Scripture  ; 
of  courses  of  lessons  on  scientific  or  other  secular  subjects  :  evils  of  want  of  system ;  in 
division  of  lessons  care  to  he  taken  that  the  narrative  comes  first  and  the  application 
subsequently ;  reason  of  this  ;  general  rules  for  dividing  Bible  les.sons ;  for  secular ; 
method  of  giving  such  lessons  ;  voice,  manner,  enunciation  ;  importance  of  the  black- 
board, or  large  slate  ;  necessity  of  some  slight  facility  in  sketching  in  order  to  be  able 
to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

7.  On  Teaching  Reading. — Synthetic  method  best  in  teaching  to  read  ;  a  simple  word 
presented,  and  its  sound  and  appearance  taught ;  analysis  of  it  subsequently  ;  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet ;  no  necessity  to 
begin  with  the  alphabet;  simultaneous  reading  of  10  or  15  at  a  time  useful,  if  the  teacher 
reads  well ;  danger  of  carrying  this  too  far  ;  importance  of  the  teacher  reading  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  calmly  ;  simultaneous  method  excellent  in  eradicating  the  propensity  to 
sing,  often  found  in  schools. 

8.  On  Teaching  Arithmetic. — Importance  of  attention  to  first  principles :  explanations 
of  rules  too  frequently  neglected  ;  necessity  of  proper  classification  for  arithmetic ;  the 
ground-work  of  an  arithmetical  education  its  most  important  part ;  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  elementary  classes  ;  different  methods  of  teaching  numeration,  and  the  simple 
rules ;  immense  practical  importance  of  simplicity  in  explanation,  and  clearness  of 
definition ;  mental  arithmetic  should  be  taught  for  its  utility,  not  for  show ;  the  kind  of 
questions  likely  to  be  practically  useful ;  examples. 

9.  On  Teaching  Geography. — The  nature  of  maps  to  be  first  explained  and  illustrated 
by  a  ground  plan  of  a  school ;  great  outlines  of  the  country  or  continent  delineated  on 
the  blackboard  useful ;  importance  of  giving  facts  with  names,  and  thus  calling  in  the 
association  of  ideas  to  the  aid  of  the  memory  ;  manners  and  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  too  often  neglected ;  the  outlines  of  general  history  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  geography  ;  a  box  of  sand  of  great  use  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy in  infant  schools. 

10.  On  Teaching  Grammar. — Interesting  lessons  may  be  given  by  a  judicious  teacher 
on  the  distinctions  between  the  parts  of  speech  ;  examples  of  such  ;  general  rules  on 
the  illustration  of  each  particular  part ;  in  elementary  lessons  on  grammar  the  slates 
should  be  constantly  in  the  children's  hands ;  necessity  of  a  very  gradual  progress  in 
the  lessons  on  this  subject ;  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  can  be  properly  taught  in  a 
very  short  time ;  utility  of  grammatical  analysis  ;  composition  to  be  taught  with  gram- 
mar ;  varieties  in  methods  of  parsing  adopted  by  different  authors  ;  Latham's  Grammar 
a  very  philosophical  work;  should  be  studied  by  teachers  ;  Broomley's  abridgment  of 
it,  useful  as  a  manual. 

M.  On  Teaching  Wrt/in^.— Writing  on  slates  maybe  taught  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a  child's  school  life ;  useful  exercise  to  make  them  attempt  the  forms  of 
letters  as  infants  ;  strokes  and  such  like  thus  rendered  useless ;  habits  of  order,  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  obedience,  may  be  cultivated  in  teaching  writing ;  in  advanced 
classes  all  should  commence  to  write  each  individual  line  at  the  same  lime ;  a  second 
line  should  not  be  commenced  till  the  first  has  been  inspected ;  reason  of  this  nil* : 
wriiing  from  dictation  the  best  method  of  teaching  spelling ;  composition,  as  combined 
€ith  grammar  lessons,  alto  uacVusi  ^u\,vD%a»i%^Uin^ 


XIII.  SPECIMEN  NOTES  OF  LESSONS 

rOR  COLLECTIVE  OR  GALLERY  TEACHINa. 


Notes  of  Lessons,  or  the  orderly  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  the  material  for  a  Collective  or  Gallery  Lesson,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  school-keeping  in  the  best  schools  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  introduction  first  into  Infant  Schools,  and  subse- 
quently into  Elementary  Schools  of  every  grade,  is  gradually  revolu- 
tionizing both  the  subject  matter  of  lessons  and  the  manner  of  giving 
them.  It  has  given  a  practical  importance  to  the  discussion  of 
method,  which,  till  recently,  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  pedagogical 
literature  of  England.  The  following  hints  and  sketches  are  selected 
as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  may  prepare  his 
notes  for  a  Collective  Lesson  : — 

THE  PALM  TREE. 
It  tt€ned  not  through  an  Etutem  sky, 
lleside  a  fount  of  Araby  ; 
It  waa  not/anned  by  Southern  iM'eeze 
In  aome  green  lele  of  Indian  seaa ; 
Nor  did  iia  graceful  ehadotp  sleep, 
O'er  atream  of  ^ric  lone  and  deep.— Mrs.  Hexams. 

Analysis. 

1.  Show  ih&i  palm  is  named  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  a  man's  hand 
The  word  date  is  connected  with  da4:tyle^  a  finger,  from  the  shape  of  that  fruit 

2.  Eastern^  same  as  Oriental — Western^  Occidental, 

3.  Araby,  Indian  isles,  and  Afric  are  the  native  lands  or  Tuihitais  of  the  palm. 
It  is  here  exotic — there,  indigenous. 

4.  Waved  and  fanned  imply  gentle  winds;  whUe  sleeping  of  the  shadow  im- 
plies a  calm. 

5.  Green,  Saxon  word  for  verdani — "  the  green  "  shows  it  a  noun ;  here  it  is 
an  adjective. 

6.  Isle  is  the  same  as  Gaelic  Inch  or  Innis  in  Inchkeith,  Innismore ;  also  same 
aa  island,  fVom  Latin  insula.    Islet  a  dimmutlve,  meaning  a  little  isle. 

7.  Lfjne  tells  that  some  parts  are  but  thinly  peopled. 

8.  Connect  shadow  with  shade ;  southern,  south — fill,  full — stream,  streamlet 
—fount,  fountain — fan,  fenners — Afric  and  African — showing  the  force  of  the 
terminations. 

PEN'S. 

I.  Ancient  Fens. 

Pens,  in  olden  times,  were  of  two  kinds,  iron  styles  and  the  reed, — the  former 

was  chiefly  used  for  writing  on  waxed  tables,  the  latter  for  writing  on  papyrus 

with  a  fluid  ink.    The  reed  in  size  resembled  a  small  round  cane  or  swan's  quill. 

They  were  obtained  from  Egypt,  Cairo  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia.    Bj^«!^ 
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may  be  obtained  around  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  whence  numbers  are  sent  to  the 
east,  where  they  are  cut  and  buried  under  dung-hills,  till  they  become  of  a  black 
and  yellow  color.  When  ready  for  use  they  arc  hard,  the  pith  in  the  inside 
having  been  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  easily  extracted,  and 
so  permit  the  ink  to  ascend  the  barrel  The  Arabs  use  reed  pens,  as  they  are 
better  than  either  quill  or  steel  pens,  for  the  formation  of  their  letters. 

1.  Quill  pens,  as  their  name  implies,  are  made  from  quills  got  from  the  goose, 
swan,  crow,  and  sometimes  from  the  ostrich  and  turkey ;  these  pens  are  not  in 
80  much  demand  as  they  were  formerly.  The  countries  from  which  we  get 
quills,  are  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  When  quills  were 
in  good  demand,  England  obtained  27,000,000  of  quills  in  one  year  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  Each  wing  produces /ve  quills,  each  goose  in  one  year  produces 
twenty  quills,  (because  pulled  twice.)    The  second  and  third  quills  are  the  best 

2.  Quills,  when  pulled,  are  covered  with  a  membrane  (soft  substance.)  are  also 
soft  from  the  oil  which  they  contain,  have  likewise  a  soft  membrane  inside  the 
barrel.  By  putting  the  quUls  into  hot  sand  the  outer  membrane  cracks  and  is 
scraped  off  with  a  sharp  scraper,  the  inner  membrane  dries  up,  and  can  be  easily 
dra"wn  out,  and  the  oily  part  is  also  dried  up,  and  the  quills  are  hard  and  trans- 
parent. By  being  put  into  boiling  water  they  are  rendered  still  harder,  and  are 
ready  for  sending  off.  They  are  tied  up  in  small  bundles  and  sent  to  stationers, 
who  sell  them  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  The  end  of  the  barrel  is  then 
cut  off,  and  the  barrel  is  split  up  by  a  knife,  making  each  side  wliich  forms  the 
pen  of  an  equal  length. 

Some  quill  pens  are  made  in  the  same  shape  as  steel  pens,  viz.,  the  barrel  of 
the  quill  is  split  into  two  parts,  which  are  fixed  in  a  groove,  the  edges  are  then 
smoothed  with  a  plane,  each  part  is  then  cut  up  into  three  or  four  smaller  parts, 
which  are  put  into  a  small  cutting  press.  The  knife  then  makes  them  ready  for 
use.  The  ends  of  some  of  tliese  pens  are  tipped  with  gold,  eilver,  horn,  4S:c.,  to 
make  them  more  durable. 

//  Modem  Pens. 

1.  The  pens  chiefly  in  use  in  this  country  since  1803  (when  Mr.  Wise  made 
steel  pens  which  were  fixed  in  bone  cases,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket.)  are 
steel  pens.  The  first  kind  of  steel  pens  were  very  costly  and  did  not  become 
very  general.  Mr.  Gillott  of  Birmingham  improved  them  by  using  better  stc-el, 
thinner  and  more  elastic,  the  slit  was  made  shorter,  and  the  finish  and  quality 
of  the  pen  was  altogether  superior.  A  gross  of  this  last  kind  cost  little  more 
than  ojie  single  pen  of  the  former.  Messrs.  Gillott  and  Perry  brought  the  first 
kind  of  steel  pen  to  its  present  form  and  make.  Other  kinds  of  pens  were  made, 
as  the  oblique  and  Uiree  nibbed  slit  pens ;  but  these  are  not  now  in  use. 

2.  The  steel  for  making  pens  is  rolled  at  SheflBeld  into  tliin  plates;  these  are 
cut  into  slips /our  inches  broad,  and  tfiree  feet  long,  and  heated;  the  scales  are 
removed  by  being  placed  in  oil  of  vitrei ;  the  strips  are  rolled  again  to  their  pro- 
per thickness.  Girls  are  employed  to  cut  the  strips  into  small  pieces  called  blanks 
OTjlals,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  steel.  The  hole  at  the  end  of  the 
slit  is  then  pierced  and  tlie  pen  smoothed,  after  which  the  blanks  arc  again 
heated  and  the  maker's  name  stamped  on  tliem,  (the  blanks  still  being  flat.) 
They  are  passed  to  men  who  make  them  concave  for  nib  pens^  and  form  the 
barrel  for  barrel  pens,  by  means  of  a  small  press ;  they  ore  then  put  into  a  muffle, 
and  heated  red  hot,  and  then  cooled  in  oil,  which  is  removed  by  beiog  moved 
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aboat  in  a  tin-plate  barrel  They  are  next  tempered  and  then  placed  in  a  re* 
yftiving  cylinder  with  sand,  in  order  to  brigJiten  them.  The  nib  is  next  groond 
■  with  groat  rapidity  by  a  little  girl  who  picks  up  eacli  pen  by  small  plyers,  and 
finishes  them  by  a  touch  on  a  wheel  of  emery.  The  slU  is  next  made  by  a 
amall  chisel  upon  the  bed  of  a  press  which  has  a  chisel  corresponding  with  the 
other.  The  pens  are  then  colored  brown  or  blue  by  placing  them  in  a  revolving 
metal  cylinder,  over  a  charcoal  stove.  The  pens  are  made  brilliant  by  being 
placed  in  a  solution  of  ioc  in  mqfiha.    Pens  are  made  at  Birmingham. 

BOAD& 

JliiB  Lesson  is  intended  for  the  upper  classes  in  an  Elementary  School^  containing 

boys  from  12  to  14  years  old. 

itmoDvcrion. 
"  Picture  out'*  a  desert  scene. — ^An  Eastern  Caravan  roaming  over  the  thirsty 
plain  (aided  by  the  patioQt  camel)  Notice  difBculty  and  danger  of  such  a 
jonmey  (from  shifting  of  sand,)  tracks  soon  invisible  (guided  as  on  sea  only 
by  sun  and  stars.)  Supposing  the  nature  of  the  country  admitted,  how  could 
these  dangers  be  avoided?    (By  road  making.) 

I.  BI8T0ET. 

At  first,  forefathers  in  Asia  Minor  content  to  raniUe  over  plains  on  camels  (no 
beaten  path.)  In  morefertHe  climes  obliged  to  cut  narrow  paths  (through  tvoodst 
over  mountains,)  Ac  As  traffic  increased  (these  made  wider  and  more  durable.) 
About  this  time  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  Carthaginians  had  much  im- 
proved. These  latter  instructed  the  Romans,  whose  roads  in  time  became 
superior  to  any.    They  built, 

a.  MiLiTABT  roads,  devotcd  exclusively  to  State  purposes  (principally  for  the 
soldiery.) 

b.  Co3f3£ERCiAL  ROADS;  distinct  fit>m  the  former  (devoted  to  trade  and  com- 
merce.) 

c  Bte-roads,  or  branches  from  the  main  or  principal  roads. 

After  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  was  intersected  by  roads,  or 
streets,  as  they  termed  them,  (such  as  "Watling  street,  Akerma  street,  Ac.) 

Some  of  our  roads  are  founded  on  the  old  Roman  Works  (especially  in  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Bucks,  Lincoln,  and  Northumberland.) 

Recapitulation. — Hero  all  the  words  in  italics  sliould  be  entered  on  the  black- 
board, a  map  referred  to,  and  great  attention  given  to  spelling  the  words  in 
capitals.    Etjrmology  of  street,  invisible,  durable. 

II.   CONSTRUCTION. 

Roman  roads,  straight,  leading  direct  from  station  to  station  (taking  nearest 
route — used  in  their  construction  Roman  cement  and  pieces  o^  granite — (this  very 
durable)  one  now  at  Lyons,  600  years  old,  in  excellent  condition. 

In  England  circuitous  (thus  joining  towns  that  would  otherwise  be  remote 
fVora  the  commercial  world.)  Improved  by  McAdam  and  Telford,  who  cut 
stones  to  weight  of  6  oz.  each,  used  no  cement,  but  formed  solid  mass  of  itself. 

I/mdon  streets  excellently  paved  in  some  parts  with  Aberdeen  granite.  Com- 
mercial road  from  Whitechapcl  to  West  India  Docks,  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Most  durable  from  King  William  street  to  Loudon  Bridge.    Cost  of,  £2,000. 

Wood  has  been  given  a  trial  (but  in  wet  weatlier,  and  e8i>ecially  during  frost 
18  too  slippery  to  come  into  general  use.)  Reason  why  wood  adopted  (to  dimin- 
ish the  noise.)  o^j 
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In  most  countriofl  roads  are  formed  bj  the  Goyemment  (in  England  by  the 
people,)  a  consequence,  (more  numerous  and  regularly  attended  to.) 

Becapituiation.See  last  note  on  Recapitulation.  The  words  "  circuitoaflt** 
"station,"  "diminish,"  should  be  particularly  noticed,  as  to  their  meaning, 
orthography^  and  etymology. 

IIL  U8S8. 

Endeavor  to  draw  fh)m  the  class  that  blood  is  carried  over  fhe  body  by  the 
VEIN'S  and  abteries.  Compare  these  with  the  roads  of  a  country;  and  trade^ 
learning,  and  civilization  with  the  blood.  (They  render  the  inhabitants  of  a 
coimtry  far  more  accessible  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  just  as  the  Romans  in 
Britain. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  AUied  Armies  in  the  Crimea — transport  of 
material  from  BaUtJdava  to  "  the  Eights'^  since  the  improvements  in  the  roads. 

RecapiUdaiion, — Etymologies — arteries,  civilization,  accessible,  transport 

K.  B. — (I.)  The  words  enclosed  in  parenthesis  ( )  are  those  to  be  drawn  from 
the  class— others  to  be  taught 

(2.)  Words  in  italics  are  those  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  class  an  outline  of  the  whole. 

(3.)  Words  in  capitals  are  principally  characteristic,  and  should  be  spelt  indi- 
vidually and  simultaneously. 

BLACKBOARD  OUTUirB.— ROADS. 

Introduction. — Eastern  Caravan  roaming  on  plain — tracks  invisible — danger- 
avoided  by  roads  (if  possible  to  make  them.) 

I.  History. — ^At  first  content  to  ramble  on  plains — camels — no  path.  Fertile 
climes — narrow  path ;  traffic  increases,  wider  and  more  durable.  Babyloniaii8» 
Carthaginians,  Romans.    MiUtary,  Commercial,  and  Bye  roads. 

II.  Construction. — Roman  roads— cement  and  granite — straight:  English  roade 
^-circuitous — McAdam  and  Telford — London  streets — Aberdeen  granite— 
wood — too  slippery— diminish  noise. 

III.  Uses. — Roads  of  countries  similar  to  veins  and  arteries  of  human  body^ 
conveying  learning  and  civilization — inhabitants  accessible— lumies  in  Crimea— 
Balaklava  and  Eights. 

WEEKLY  EXPENT)ITURE  OP  A  LABORING  MAK — POOD. 

[Tlie  following  Notes  of  a  Lesson  gained  one  of  the  prizes  offered  to  the 
students  at  Whitelands,  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.] 

/.  General  Introduction  of  (he  Subject 
The  children  will  be  told  to  picture  to  themselves  a  cottage  in  the  country 
(liancashire)  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  inhabited  by  a  poor  laborer,  whose 
family  consists  of  liimseU^  his  wife,  and  four. children.  The  eldest  girl  assists 
her  mother  and  nurses  the  baby.  The  two  boys  attend  school  The  frthef's 
weekly  wages  are  12^.  Tlie  mother  earns  2s.  6dL  a  week  by  going  to  wash  and 
clean  at  the  neigboring  squire's.  Tlio  eldest  boy  earns  2d.  a  week  by  fetching 
the  squire's  letters  from  the  post  The  cliildren  will  then  mention  the  probsX^ 
produeo  of  the  garden,  which  ought  to  afford  sufficient  vegetables  Jbr  home 
consumption.  The  rent  is  paid  from  the  extra  wages  obtained  in  harvest  and 
hay  seasons.  The  laborer  keeps  a  pig,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  18s. 
During  the  summer  the  pig  feeds  upon  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  the  wash  torn 
the  squire's,  and  acorns  frt>m  the  wood.    In  the  winter  on  barley  mesl,  fta 
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Whe^  lolled,  the  prime  parts  are  soldf  and  briog  in  weekly  4d.  gain,  besides 
discharging  the  previous  cost,  18&,  and  the  £2  for  fattening.  The  remainder 
of  the  pork  is  kept  for  food.    The  laborer's  weekly  income  is  therefore  lbs.  in  alL 

//.  77ie  Wetkly  EogpendUure  in  Ibod^  Ac 

2|  pecks  of  flour, 55.  8d 

2  lbs.  of  fresh  meat, 1  0 

Tea*t, 0  Ij 

2  oz.  of  tea, 0  6 

I  lb.  of  sugar, 0  4 

1  pint  of  milk  a  day, 0  7 

1      ♦'      oatmeal, 0  1 

1  lb.  of  butter, 1  0 

1     "      cheese, 0  6 

1     "      rice, 0  2 

1  pmt  of  peas, 0  2 

Pepper,  salt,  &a, 0  1 

\  lb.  of  soap, 0  3 

\    "      candles, 0  3 

1  cwt  of  coals  (Lancashire,) 0  8 

Sick  club, 0  1 

Schooling  for  the  two  boys, 0  3 

11    8} 

Here  we  see  the  weekly  expenditore  in  food,  Ac,  would  be  less  lltf.  8^d;  this 
taken  from  15s.  leaves  35.  S^d  for  clothmg. 

///.  Useful  Hints  on  Expenditure. 
Tlie  children  will  here  be  told  to  suppose  themselves  shopping  with  the 
laborer's  wife.  She  would  consider  well,  before  laying  out  the  money,  which 
would  be  the  most  profitable  way  of  spending  it ;  remembering  that  what  many 
call  a  "cheap  bargain,"  oflen  turns  out  to  be  a  dear  one.  She  would  bear  in 
mind  the  proverb  which  warns  us  not  to  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 
The  different  ways  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  various  articles  will  then  be  drawn 
ttom  the  children,  as  tasting  the  butter,  cheese,  ^  It  is  better  to  purchase 
plain  wholesome  food  than  a  few  dainties,  which  only  pamper  the  appetite,  and 
do  not  nourish  the  body.  It  is  also  important  that  poor  people  should  pay  their 
way;  for  even  supposing  that  when  they  contract  a  small  debt  they  fully  intend 
to  pay  it,  many  unforeseen  circumstances  may  occur  to  frustrate  their  designs. 

COOKING  OF  FOOD. 

I.  Preparations  for  Cooking. 
The  utensils  which  are  used  should  be  perfectly  clean.  A  cook  should  be 
dean  and  tidy  in  her  person,  and  her  hands  quite  clean.  Before  putting  her 
bands  into  the  dough,  &c.,  she  should  see  that  she  has  all  the  requisite  articles 
ready ;  she  should  also  be  careful  not  to  throw  the  flour  about  the  paste-board 
or  table,  but  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  little  maxim,  "  waste  not,  want 
not"  Before  cooking  vegetables  they  should  be  cleansed  in  cold  water.  Greens 
Biiould  be  freed  from  all  tough  leaves,  and  boiled  in  soft  water ;  the  fire  muA  be 
made  largo  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cooking.  The  Sunday's 
dinner  ^ould  be  cooked  on  the  Saturday. 
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//.  Receipis  for  Cooking. 

1.  Making  of  Bread. — Ingredients  for  3|  lbs.  of  bread,  2|  lbs.  of  floor,  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  a  little  salt,  and  1  pint  of  lukc-warm  water. 

Take  the  flour  and  put  in  a  pan,  mix  the  jeast  with  hulf  a  pint  of  luke-warm 
water  and  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  allow  it  to  ferment  for  one  hour;  then  with 
another  half  pint  of  water  and  a  little  salt  knead  the  whole  into  dough,  and  put 
it  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  ri^  a  second  time;  take 
up  tlio  dough  and  work  it  Ughtly  into  a  loaf;  bake  for  1  hour  or  1  j  hours. 

2.  To  boU  Foiaioes.^T&ke  as  many  potatoes  as  are  nxjuircd  and  of  nearly 
tlic  same  size ;  wash,  but  do  not  peel  or  cut  them ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and  a  spoonful  of  salt ;  let  them  boil 
gently  till  soil ;  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  allow  them  to  dry  for  a  short  timeu 

3.  lb  make  Milk  Porridge. — To  1  pint  of  boiling  water  add  2  spoonfuls  of 
oatmeal,  which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water ;  stir  them 
up  well  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  5  or  10  mihutes;  then  add  1  pint  of  milk, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

4.  7b  make  Fta  Soup. — Take  1  pint  of  peas  and  put  them  into  a  little  cold 
water  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain  off  the  water  and  put  the  peas  in  a 
saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  soil  water;  or  gravy  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled  would  be  still  better;  let  the  peas  boil  fo£  2  hours;  then  add  1  or  2  sliced 
onions,  a  carrot,  turnips,  Jtc,  with  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  or  any  other  meat; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  another  hour. 

5.  The  most  economical  Method  of  Cooking  Mtai  is  boiling ;  nothing  is  lost  by 
this  process.  It  is  very  extravagant  to  fry  bacon.  Tune  allowed  for  boiling 
meat  20  minutes  per  pound ;  bacon  25  minutes  to  eacli  pound. 

Lesson  II.^Esther  Tbylor.) 

This  lesson  contains  much  practical  information.  The  remarks  are  very  well 
chosen  as  to  the  cure  and  neatness  required  in  preparing  food,  as  are  also  those 
against  tlie  waste  of  materials;  and  the  directions  respecting  the  time  different 
dislies  of  food  rcqtiired  in  cooking  are  very  useful.  The  Lesson  contains  more 
than  could  be  compressed  into  one  Lesson ;  but  the  directions  given  were  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  the  class  quietly  broken  up  by  the  teacher,  whose 
manner  was  excellent  as  an  example  to  her  class,  very  mild  and  modest  and 
well  suited  to  encourage  children  to  ask  questions  when  they  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand all  the  teacher  said. 

This  Lesson  could  be  made  extremely  amusing  and  instructive,  when  divided 
into  several 

Bread  alone  would  form  the  subject  for  an  excellent  lesson ;  so  would  also  the 
Potato:  and  all  the  lessons  upon  Vegetables  might  bo  rendered  very  entertaining, 
by  tlie  anecdotes  connected  with  their  introduction  into  England ;  such  as  the 
story  of  the  Fuch.*»ia,  brought  by  a  sailor  to  his  wife,  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage;  who,  during  his  absence,  could  scarcely  bo  prevailed  on  to  part  idth 
it,  though  offered  a  considerable  sum  by  a  lover  of  flowers,  who  had  been  stnidE 
with  tho  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  plant  Many  of  tho  vegetables  now  in 
common  use  were  cultivated  in  this  accidental  manner,  csiwiially  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  where  the  people  are  fond  of  gardening,  and  the  dimftta  ii 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  plants.  The  different  modes  of 
paring  food  would  also  give  an  opportunity  for  instnictive  lessons. 
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Leawn  on  Climate. 


Paragraphs. 


Subdivisions. 


Notes. 


1.  DcfinitionB. 


S.  Causes. 


a.  Modifying 
causes. 


f  1.  Relating  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's 
surface. 

2.  To  the  prevailing 
state    of    the 
weather. 

1.  Earth's  int.  heat 

2.  Sun's  heat. 


i.  Gen.  Distm. 
of  Heat. 


1.  Latitude. 

2. 

3. 


Elevation      above 
sea  level. 


4. 

5. 


Relative     position 
of  land  and  water. 


Surface. 
Aspect. 


6.  Winds. 


7.  Oceanic  currents. 


1. 


Difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining. 
Humboldt's  plan. 


Zones — natural  divisions  — -  objection :  cli< 
mates  —  artificial  —  principle  of —  half-hour  — 
month — number  of — objection:  Labrador  and 
Ulster. 

a.  Temperature:  b.  temp,  and  moisture:  c. 
temperature,  moisture,  bar.  press.,  purity  of 
air,  winds,  electricity,  &c.  Take  first  of  these 
meanings. 

Constant  below  surface — isogeothermal  lines 

—  no  sensible  effect — except  vol.  districts. 
Total  amt.  const.  —  where  most  effective — 

when  mean.  temp,  would  be  reg.  distributed  — 
varies  as  oosr.  latitude  —  an.  amt.  strat.  in  46  it. 
thick. 
Direction  of  rays — diagram:  length  of  day 

—  absorption — radiation:  trop.  heat  through 
strata  to  poles. 

Heat  decreases  as  we  ascend  —  rarity  of  air — 
effect  on  man  —  latent  —reflection  ;  snow-line  — 
where  highest  —  why — W=0  —  Etna. 

Water  badi  conductor — "fish"  —  unilbrmity 
of  action  —  evaporation  —  insular  —  continental 

—  Edinburgh  and  Moscow:  comp.  extent  of: 
N.  and  S.  hemispheres  —  Baltic — Arctic  and 
Antarctic  oceans :  former  climates  —  how  shown 

—  Lyell.    State  of  Africa  arises  from  } 
Nature  of  soil  —  sandy  —  clnyoy  —  marshes — 

forests — cultivation  — snow-cupped  mountains 

—  la  bUe  in  Switzerland. 

Towards  eq.  incr.  temp.  — N.  side  of  Hima- 
laya the  snow-line  4000  ft.  higher  than  op  South- 
ern—  why — the  reverse  in  very  cold  climates: 
direction  of  mountains  —  Poland  and  Hungary : 
longde. 

iTcvalling  winds  —  our  cast  cold  in  spring 
and  warm  m  autumn  —  why  —  west  and  south 
warm — why :  currents  to  and  from  poles :  land 
and  sea  breezes. 

Gulf  stream  —  Columbus  —  affects  climate  of 
America  and  Europe  —  British  Isles  particu- 
larly. 

Arises  from  the  numerous  modifying  causes 
already  enumerated,  &c. 

Growth  of  plants:  isothermnl,  isochimenal, 
isotheral  lines  —  eq.  mean,  temp.,  Bl*":  hottest 
part  of  Globe  in  Cent.  Africa  on  11th  par.  north ; 
two  poles  of  max.  cold  in  N.  hem.,  in  America 
80°  north  and  lOU*  west,  in  Asia  Wf  north  and 
05*  east.  Veg.  zones  are  1,  spices;  2,  sugar- 
cane; 3,  olive  and  fig;  4,  winc-g^'ape;  5,  oaJc 
and  wheat ;  6,  fir,  pine,  and  birch ;  7,  lichens. 


1.  First  Pen. 


2.  Second  Pen. 

8.  Third  Fen. 

4.  Fourth  Pen. 

5.  Condaslon. 


First  Lesson  on  Pens, 

Pointed  iron  or  other  metal :  used  on  stone,  bone,  sheet  lead,  wood, 
bark,  palm  leaves :  hence  rude  at  first :  Cadmus  knew  no  other :  So- 
lon's laws  written  with  it  about  fjOO  B.  C. :  Mahomet's  secretaries : 
Koran  written  with  it :  Bible,  parts  of,  probably  (commandments, 
&c):  Greek  stylus  (gold  sometimes):  Roman  do.  (description) :  mur- 
der with  it  (by  followers  of  younger  Gracchus). 

Calamus :  used  with  Egyptian  papyrus  (latter  invnd.  abt.  4th  cent. 
B.  C.) :  calam. :  not  yet  used  in  Rome  (refer  to  sedits.  of  Gracchi  abt. 
130  B.  C.)  I  used  in  Agusn.  age  there :  use  further  extndd.  by  invention 
of  parchment  (Pergamena  charta)  mid.  of  2iid  cent.  B.  C. 

Goose  quill:  easy  transn.  to  lYx>m  Calamus:  Lincolnshire  fens: 
Somerset  best :  Irish  worst :  Russia :  Hudson's  Bay :  crow  :  swan : 
eagle :  clarification :  pen-makg.  machine. 

Return  to  ancient  materials :  Birmingham,  &c.  (manufactare) :  merits 
as  comjMred  to  quill :  mode  of  preser\'Ing. 

Moral  weapon:  "mighty  instrumt.  of  little  men:"  "in  hands  of 
men  eotiroly  great  m&hncr  than  sword"  (Bulwer):   influence  on 
mind :  preserver  of  ancient  learning :  diffuser  of  thought  aiid.  Vs^wV 
edge :  destinies  of  mankind :  Kapolcon  the  great  VMyVcig  ol"^. 
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Second  Leuon  on  Pent. 


Paragraphs. 


Notes. 


1.  History. 


2.  Materials, 
a.  Quills. 


b.  Steel. 


e.  Other 
mate- 
rials. 


3.  Uses. 


4.  Lesson. 


Most  anc.  writing  on  hard  snbs.  as  stone,  metal,  Ac.  —  thus  2  tablet 
of  Law :  Chinese  wrote  with  iron  style  on  bamboo :  Romans  with 
same  on  waxed  tables  (easily  eflTaoed) :  reeds  first  used  for  ink  writing 
—  cut  like  pen:  quills  6th  century:  steel  pens  1803  (Mr.  Wyse):  in 
perfection  in  1824. 

a.  Quills :  b.  Steel :  e.  Other  materials  of  dilT.  kinds. 

(1.)  Adaptation  of  quills.  Quills  of  diff.  birds  used:  goose  quill 
best :  geese  fed  in  g^^at  quantities  in  Russia  and  Poland  for  quills  and 
feathers :  we  get  20^000,000  annually  fl*om  them :  fed  also  in  fens  of 
Lincolns. :  quill  hollow,  hard,  and  firm  for  lightness  and  strength  in 
bird :  same  qual.  usefhl  for  pens :  split  lengthwise :  highly  flex,  and 
elast. :  resist  action  of  ink :  in  all  superior  to  other  mMenals,  and  in 
all  approved  by — (2.)  Preparation  of  quill,  called  touchine,  or  clarify- 
ing. First  moistened  by  dip.  ends  in  water  (cap.  attract.) :  heated  theni 
and  flattened:  scraped:  exposed  to  heat  mgtdn  and  regain  orieinal 
form:  now  fit  for  use.  (3.)  Mi^dncr  a  pen.  Sometimes  with  little 
machine  at  one  cut  (pens  coarse  and  Dad) :  best  made  with  sharp  hard 
knife,  not  flat  in  edge  like  a  razor :  quill  scraped  slightl  on  back  for  • 
clean  slit :  slit  to  w  fair  and  straight  must  be  in  middle :  slit  stopped 
where  you  like  by  thumb  of  left  hand  to  prevent  waste:  chief  defect 
of  beginners,  nib  short,  stunted,  and  too  nn^ :  two  sides  of  nib  =s,  or 
the  right  one  a  little  stronger :  last  cut  ttraight  across :  after  use  pen 
must  be  cleaned  and  not  left  tn  ink :  every  boy  shd.  learn  to  make  nil 
own  pen. 

(1.)  Adapt,  for  pens.  Best  material  next  to  quills :  superior  tn  dnn- 
bilitv-  no  mending:  ink  acts  too  on  steel,  but  a  good  deal  prevented 
by  cleaning  pen  dry  after  use.  (2.)  Mode  of  manufacture.  Steel  mast 
be  very  thm  to  be  elastic :  first  pens  very  coarse  and  thick :  steel  well 

tempered  and  pressed  Into  sheets  y^  or  y^^  inch:  these  cat  into 
strips  21  inch,  long:  fh>m  these  pieces  are  cut  off  for  pens :  strips  an- 
nealed for  14  hours  to  remove  hardness  occas.  by  rolling :  then  cleaned : 
maker's  name  stamped:  slit  by  a  very  fine  odgfed  instrument  whidi 
cuts  'I  thro' :  shaped  by  a  punch :  heated  red  hot  and  dipped  in  oil : 
polished  by  being  shaken  togeth.  in  a  cylinder  (called  a  devil)  for  8 
hours :  heated  blue  and  slit  completed  with  pincers :  cooled  and  fit  for 
use,  but  sometimes  bronzed:  London  and  Birmingham  manaf. :  in 
En&rland  120  tons  Of  steel  =  200,000,000  pens  mannf.  annually. 

Silver,  as  in  fountain  pen,  which  took  a  large  quantity  of  ink  at 
once :  sometimes  brass :  ooeasionally  metallic  mbs  on  quills  (expen- 
sive) :  sometimes  precious  stones  on  nibs,  thus  a  ruby  set  in  /ne  gold : 
such  as  these  still  sold  and  it  is  said  will  last  5  or  6  yrs.,  but  ea:pena.— > 
£1 :  gold  nibs  on  steel  now  common :  —  why  gold  ? 

Before  printing  quite  necessary  to  preserve  writings :  all  books  wrU- 
ten  then  and  .*.  very  scarce :  penmanship  then  carried  to  greater  per^ 
ted.  than  now  —witness  illuminated  manuscripts  in  Trin.  College  and 
many  other  places :  still  as  necessary  since  every  thing  must  be  writ- 
ten before  being  printed :  correspondence :  "  pen ''  has  come  to  signify 
power  in  writing,  as  "  A  powerful  pen  "— "  The  grey  goose  pen,  that 
mighty  instrument,"  Ac. 

ThankfHilncss  to  Providence  for  dilfhsing  so  plentifully,  quills  and 
steel,  the  t\ro  most  necessary  materials :  especially  quills,  tlio'  for  oae 
of  birds,  as  perfectly  suited  for  pens  as  if  made  for  that  special  pur- 
pose: without  quills  writings  of  many  ages  probably  lost:  small 
things  arc  often  the  most  important  in  giving  extended  employment  to 
people,  and  in  developing  ingenuities  of  clever  men. 


1.  Necessity. 

2.  Nature. 


3.  IHff.  kinds, 
tf  Onillpent. 
tf.  Jietal.peBi. 


Third  Let9on  on  Pent, 

Some  means  of  recording  events,  Ac,  required.  Andenta  need  Ibr 
this  purpose  to  plant  trees,  erect  stones,  pillars,  altars,  Ac :  pictores, 
statues :  all  highly  inconvenient. 

This  depends  on  material  erap.  fbr  writ.  on.  The  first  materiida 
were  stone,  brick  (Babylon)*  tiles,  oyster-shells  (ostracism),  wooden 
blocks,  ivory,  blade-bones  of  sheep  (Mahom.),  lead  (Job),  bronze  (Ckn- 
dius),  brass  (Rom.  laws),  coiq>er  (Bengal),  walls  and  chairs  (lorian^ 
ers),  boards  covered  with  beeswax.  All  these  required  a  bard  steip 
instrument,  as  the  »iyle»  Shepherds  wrote  their  songs  on  leather  wn 
thomt^  and  wound  or  rolled  (volumes)  this  round  their  orooka. 

Bark  (library),  leaves  (fblio),  papyrus  (paper),  parchment, 
a  different  sort  of  writ,  instrument,  and  ink. 

Calamus :  quills  (pen),  bone  pens :  metalllo  pena. 

Goose,  crow,  Ae.    Llneolnalure,  Ae. 

MitimaVi  ^led— yoceia  of  mMwfkgtart— lomHtlei— itattitiBi, 
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AT 

EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW 

^— ^■^""— ^-^— ^^■— ■-"^-^^— ^-^— ^— • 

The  Normal  Sohool  at  Edinburgh  originated  in  1826,  when  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
placed  a  few  teachers  appointed  to  their  schools  in  the  Highlands,  at  one 
of  their  best  conducted  schools  in  Edinburgh,  for  a  short  course  of  prepar- 
atory training.  In  1838,  the  Sessional  School  of  Tron  Parish,  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  this  plan  with  more 
convenience  and  effect.  It  was  the  best  model  elementary  school  in  Scot- 
land, and  it  was  used,  as  much  as  possible,  to  all  the  intents  of  a  normal 
■eminary  for  teachers,  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  Committee,  down 
to  the  year  1845,  when  the  new  building  in  Castle  Place,  built  expressly 
for  a  Normal  School,  was  occupied  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  model 
■chool  constituted  of  children  from  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  Institution  had  ^>een  establisjied  in  Glasgow, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stow,  and  an  association,  called  the 
Glasgow  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  ^'  training  "  a  class  of  teach- 
ers who  should  be  qualified  to  afford  to  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor 
in  that  city,  much  of  that  moral  education  which  was  wanting  to  them  at 
home.  The  attempt  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  embarrassed  the  Society,  and  about  the 
year  1840,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly's 
Committee;  and  in  that  year  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
made  a  grant  of  10,000/.  to  the  same  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete the  building  at  Glasgow,  and  erect  a  new  edifice  at  Edinburgh,  on 
oondition  that  5,000i.  should  be  raised  for  the  latter  purpose  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  these  institutions  arose,  are  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  from 
whose  Report  for  1847,  the  following  account  is  compiled : 

1.  It  was  seen  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  population,  whether  because 
schools  were  wanting,  or  ill  conducted,  or  ill  attended,  had  receiyed  little  or  no  ed- 
ucation ;  and  it  was  judged  that,  if  more  attention  were  bestowed  upon  the  prepa- 
ratioD  of  teachers,  an  miproyement  in  this  respect  would  take  place,  not  merely  from 
the  abler  tuition  so  provided,  but  from  that  better  inclination  to  be  instructed,  which 
follows  in  general  the  appearance  of  intelligent  and  zealous  masters.  It  was  sup- 
posed, also,  that  such  a  preparation  of  the  teachers,  at  once  more  liberal  and  more 
specially  directed  to  theu*  profession,  would  help  to  the  attainment  of  their  proper 
plaoe  in  the  community,  and  so  benefit  the  education  of  the  country ;  for  if  the  in- 
crcAsed  resort  to  schools  should  do  little  for  Uieir  advantage  in  respect  of  income, 
some  advantage  of  the  kind  would  be  the  more  apt«  with  every  addition  to  their 
merits,  to  arise  from  other  quarters ;  if  not,  the  benefit  would  remain,  of  their  pos- 
sesung  as  much  inteUigenoe  as  would  itself  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  re- 
qpeetimilify. 
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2.  In  the  next  place,  the  population  had  so  far  outgrown  the  means  of  education 
provided  by  law,  that  the  unendowed  schools  were  more  than  three  times  the  tt<nf 
ber  of  the  endowed,  while  their  masters  were  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the 
latter  class,  and  often  so  unequal  to  the  duty  they  had  undertaken,  as  to  suggest 
forcibly  the  need  of  their  being  somehow  enabled  to  come  to  it  with  more  of  the 
requisite  qualification.  And  this  appeared  the  more  needful,  as  the  non- parochial 
teachers  were  not  subject  to  the  same  l^al  test  of  qualification  as  those  of  the  es- 
tablished schools,  while  the  want  of  such  a  test  in  their  case  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  supplied  by  a  system  of  preliminary  training. 

3.  The  opportunities  of  employment  opened  up  by  the  extension  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  mining,  and  other  kinds  of  industry,  had  indirectly  tended  to  lower 
still  more  the  qualification  of  tliose  who  were  left  to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching. 

4.  Another  etfect  of  the  extension  of  the  national  industry  in  these  departments 
was  to  withdraw  from  school  a  great  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  labonog 
classes  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  educa- 
tion, so  much  the  more  need  that  the  masters  should  be  competent  to  employ  it  to 
good  account 

6.  It  was  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  occupations  connected  with 
some  of  the  branches  of  industry  now  mentioned,  to  impair  the  character  of  do- 
mestic education  among  the  laboring  classes ;  and  the  remedy  was  looked  for  in  the 
school.  The  school  came,  on  tins  account,  to  he  considered,  rather  more  than  it  had 
been,  as  a  place  not  merely  of  instruction,  but  of  general  education — as  appropri- 
ating, in  fact,  somewhat  more  of  tlie  ofiice  of  the  parent  It  followed  that  th« 
general  cliaracter  and  manners  of  the  masters  became  to  the  promoters  of  schools 
a  matter  of  still  greater  interest  than  before ;  and  the  same  could  be,  at  once,  dis- 
covered and  formedj  or  in  some  degree  influenced,  in  the  Normal  Scho<^ 

6.  There  was  anotlier  and  more  special  reason  fur  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  tliis  sort,  in  the  improvements  which  had  been  recently  introduced  upon  the 
methods  of  elementary  instruction,  and  this  chiefly  in  the  S^isional  School,  Market 
Place,  Edinburgk  To  establish  a  normal  seminary  might  well  be  considered  as 
tiie  reiulicstmode  of  difliising  a  knowledge  of  such  improvements;  and  according- 
ly tlie  Sessional  School  now  mentioned  was  among  tlie  first,  if  not  the  first  in  Scot- 
land, wliich  came  to  be  employed  for  normal  purposes. 

7.  It  became  more  commonly  known  than  before,  that  institutions  of  the  kind  had 
been  tried  in  Prussia,  Germany,  and  France,  and  with  results  that  might  well  tempt 
tlie  experiment  elsewhere. 

Tliese  circumstances  suggested  the  formation  of  a  seminary  for  tlie  preparation 
of  teachers,  in  the  hope  of  Uiereby  amending  much  of  what  was  seen  to  be  amiss 
in  tlie  state  of  education  throughout  tlie  country ;  and  accordingly  the  education 
sought  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  10.- 
000/.  for  building  purposes,  and  1,000/.  annually,  towards  the  current  expenses  of 
the  two  institutions, — the  sums  to  be  divided  equally  between  them,  and  tne  Gene- 
al  Assembly  obligating  itself  to  appropriate  a  like  sum  to  the  same  objects. 

Each  seminary  is  superintended  by  a  Sub>committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's Education  Committee,  who  appoint  the  masters,  regulate  the 
expenditures^  the  rate  of  school-fees,  the  terms  of  admission,  and  other 
matters. 

Each  seminary  has  a  fund  applicable  to  its  uses  of  1,000/.  besides  a 
revenue  from  school  fees,  amounting  to  about  250/.  more.  Both  are  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  to  students  who  do  not 
reside,  as  to  those  who  do  reside  in  the  institution.  About  one-half  of  the 
students  are  admitted  free,  (their  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  are  paid 
out  of  the  permanent  resources  of  the  Committee) — one  quarter  reside 
in  the  institution  at  their  own  expense,  and  one  quarter  reside  out  of  the 
institution  and  pay  their  own  board,  and  an  admission  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  average  number  in  attendance  is  fifty. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  a  Rector,  a  first,  second  and  third 
master,  who  give  their  time  wholly  to  their  respective  seminaries,  and 
three  other  masters  who  teach  only  for  certain  hours  in  each  day. 
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The  opportunities  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  of  school 
management,  which  form  the  distinguishing  object  of  th^se  schools,  have 
been  provided  in  three  different  ways — by  practice,  by  example,  and  by 
lecture.  The  students  are  appointed  to  teach,  and  to  observe  the  teaching 
of  the  masters  in  the  model  or  practising  schools,  which  are  oonstituenl 
parts  of  the  seminaries,  and  which,  though  intended  at  the  same  time  for 
the  ^^  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,''  must  be  regarded  mainly  as 
subservient  to  the  normal  office  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

The  attendance  at  each  school  amounts  to  about  550. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  practising  schools  are  not  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  common  in  other  schools  of  the  better  class.  Normal 
schools  may  be  expected  to  teach  something  of  the  nature  of  all  methods 
of  any  recognised  value ;  but  their  practising  departments  must  be  con- 
ducted on  some  single,  congruous  system.  The  simultaneous  method, 
accordingly,  is  practised  in  both  schools,  but  with  that  care  to  ascertain 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  individuals,  without  which  that 
mode  is  incomplete.  The  monitorial  plan  is  not  employed  in  either  school, 
simply  because  the  aid  it  furnishes  is  not  there  needed ;  but  a  semblance 
of  it  is  presented  in  the  teaching  of  the  students.  The  Glasgow  school  has 
still  some  features  of  the  system  on  which  it  was  originally  conducted— 
the  gallery  exercises,  among  which  is  the  admirably  conducted  Bible 
lesson,  frequent  singing,  much  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  classes, 
regulated  gymnastics,  a  style  of  interrogation  that  supplies  great  part  of 
the  answer,  and  that  negation  of  all  distinctions  by  means  of  places  or 
reward,  which  has  been  noticed  as  marking,  with  less  questionable 
propriety,  the  order  of  the  students  when  classed  together  for  their  separate 
instruction. 

In  the  Edinburgh  school,  each  student  is  occupied  in  instructing  a  section 
of  the  pupils  two  hours  daily.  One  section  of  the  children  is  placed  under 
charge  of  two  students,  who  teach  that  section  alternately  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  days.  Another  section  in  a  different  stage  of  progress  then 
succeeds,  and  remains  under  the  same  charge  for  the  same  length  of  time ; 
and  so  on,  till,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  an  occasion  of  teaching  has 
been  given  to  each,  in  all  the  branches  and  in  every  stage  of  progress. 
Meantime,  their  manner  of  conducting  their  respective  sections  is  observed 
either  by  the  rector,  who  is  present  in  the  practising  school  for  this 
purpose  one  hour  and  a  half  daily  on  an  average,  or  by  one  or  other  of  the 
masters,  who  employ  two  hours  daily  in  like  manner, — each  master, 
however,  confining  himself  to  a  distinct  section  of  the  school.  The 
students  are  thus  under  direct  observation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  are  employed  in  teaching ;  and  afterwards,  in  their  private  class 
they  receive  the  remarks  which  the  rector  and  the  masters  may  have  made 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  severally  appeared  to  have  performed  their 
tasks. 

They  are,  next,  allowed  to  see  the  masters  teach  daily,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  amounting  on  an  average  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  On  these 
occasions,  all  the  students  are  present  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the 
branches  are  taught  in  rotation,  upon  the  days  specified  in  the  Time-table 
appended.  They  are  required  to  mark  closely  everything  in  the  masters' 
mode  of  conducting  the  different  lessons,  and  to  note  do'vt'n  their  remarks 
for  their  own  benefit  afterwards.  The  notes  are  subsequently  examined  : 
and  it  is  soon  perceived,  in  the  character  of  their  pwn  succeeding  practice, 
how  far  they  had  profited  from  the  example  of  the  masters. 

Lastly,  they  have  all,  both  male  and  female,  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing a  weekly  lecture  delivered  by  the  rector  upon  the  theory  and  art  of 
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tSMthin^,  the  design  of  which  is  described  m  being  "  to  counteract  the  tatt* 
deney  of  the  pnfetical  engagements  of  the  elementary  school  to  degenerate 
into  mere  rontine  and  a  copy  of  the  superintending  master."  The  coom 
consists  of  twenty  lectures,  occupied  with  the  various  topics  set  forth  im 
Hm  appended  SyUabus. 

If  the  object  of  the  coMtfum  school  be  not  merely  to  instruct,  but  to 
educate;  not  merely  to  inform  the  understanding,  but  to  cultivate  the 
entire  character,  the  object  of  the  normal  school  is  assuredly  no  less  com- 
prehensive. The  schoolmaster,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  is  a  moral 
teacher,  and  must  be  prepared  expressly  for  that  delicate  sind  difficult 
office.  The  normal  schools  accordingly  provide  for  communicating  this 
qualification. 

Each  hour  in  the  day,  from  6  a.  m.  to  half-past  10  p.  m.,  has  its  allotted 
occupation,  fixed  by  rules  which  are  imvarying,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
perceived,  invariably  observed.  Half  an  hour  is  set  apart  in  the  morning 
for  devotional  exercises,  and  half  an  hftur  for  the  same  in  the  evening. 
On  Sabbath  one  hour  and  a  half  is  employed,  under  the  rector,  in  exercises 
upon  Bible  history  and  Christian  doctrine :  public  worship  is  attended  in 
one  or  other  of  the  churches  of  the  city;  and  in  the  evening,  written 
abstracts  of  the  discourses  heard  during  the  day  are  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  rector's  inspection.  These  arrangements  mark  a  doe 
solicitude  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  students,  and  a  sense  of  its 
essential  connection  with  the  professional  qualification  of  a  school-master. 

At  the  same  time,  the  general  culture  of  the  students  at  the  Normal 
school  almost  necessarily  receives  a  bent  to  their  future  calling — and  this 
from  the  proper  influences  of  the  place,  in  particular  from  the  fellowship 
of  so  many  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  brought  together  after  a  common 
trial,  looking  forward  to  the  same  pursuit,  and  entertaining  the  same 
hopes,  anxieties,  and  ambitions.  A  society  so  formed  begets  a  bias  to  the 
professed  object  so  decided,  that  there  is  less  hazard  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  superior  instruction  of  a  normal  school  tempting  to  aspire 
beyond  the  schoolmaster's  calling. 

The  following  is  the  plan  on  which  both  schools  are  now  conducted  : 

Hie  Directors  haye  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  Bcbools  for  the  cfaildreoof 
the  poor,  if  they  do  not  need  to  afford  more  uan  a  limited  elementary  edQcatkn, 
beboTe  to  affora  the  same  l:^  masters  as  competent  within  their  nmge  as  any 
masters  intrusted  with  a  more  extended  charee ;  nay,  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  management  of  such  schools,  from  the  uiort  and  broken  atteodaooe  of  the 
pupils,  that  re(|uire  in  the  teadiere  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  ability  and 
oeTOtioo  to  their  duty.  They  have  considered,  further,  that  a  more  adTanced  educa- 
tkn  is  sought  at  many  sdiools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  not  qualified,  and  have 
had  no  means  of  being  qualified,  to  supply  it  For  these  reasons  they  have  pro* 
posed — 

1.  Tk&t  two  distinet  clanM  of  tnohers  thAll  ht  adnoited  at  the  nomul  MmiiULrie»— oa«  far 
ckmantary  idiooia,  tlM  other  for  those  of  &  higher  or  mixed  kind,  each  u  the  parochial  echooh. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  now  conducted  by  those  who,  fitm  thdr 
office,  may  be  fairly  presumed  competent ;  and,  at  the  samo  time,  disinterested  ia 
the  absence  of  all  relation  to  the  candidates.  But  the  case  is  somewhat  altoed 
when  the  student  appears  for  a  final  examination ;  for  Hmso,  though  the  ociBpe> 
tencj  may  be  still  the  same,  he  has  been  the  pupil  of  those  who  are  now  to  joolgs 
of  his  proficiency — in  other  words,  of  the  success  with  whidi  his  studies  haye  been 
oondoeted,  and,  by  infer^ice,  of  the  skill  with  which  these  stodies  have  been 
directed.    The  following  rule  has,  therefore,  been  lakl  down : — 

9.  That  the  firat  examination  ihall  be  oondQCtfd  Ij  the  General  lleMiiiiTilj'i  CenmittM  uii 
the  reetore  and  mactere ;  the  final  examinatioii  hj  tiie  oame  partiee  aanrted  by  a  pnteMC  in  tkt 
UadrerBty  and  by  a  maalar  ia  the  High  Sehool  of  Sdiabnzghor  Giaffaw. 

It  k  farther  proposed  to  extend  the  range  of  study  at  tfie  institalian  ftr  At 
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Itadien  of  both  daases,  and,  above  all,  to  impart  to  them  a  fuller  aod  more  exact 
.knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which,  from  the  begiuiuDg,  they  had  beea  partially 
aoquainted.  In  this,  the  Directors  have  prooeeded  upon  these  views — ^that  if  a 
teacher's  knowledge  should  considerably  exceed  what  he  is  called  on  to  imparti 
there  is  no  prejudice,  but  the  reverse,  to  his  ability  for  teaching, — ^those  who  nave 
been  educated  in  higher  things  being  oommonly  found  to  ezoeiin  the  lower  patlto 
of  instruction ;  that  the  estimation  and  authority  of  a  teacher  always  rise  with  hit 
attainments:  that  a  general  intelligence  beyond  the  limit  referred  to  bears 
Erectly  upon  that  part  of  the  work  of  education  which  is  distinguished  from  mere 
instruction ;  that  the  more  promising  youth  have  the  bettir  chance  of  being  brou^t 
forward  under  such  a  master :  and,  moreover,  that  to  the  master  himself  the  poe- 
eession  of  a  fund  of  liberal  knowledge  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  at  once  of  comfort 
and  of  energy.    For  these  reasons, — 

3.  Th«  itndents,  before  lesring  the  institation,  are  to  prore'  a  qualification  of  defined  extent  in 
Die  branehea  nnder  noted : 

FnsT  Class. — 1,  English  reading  ;  2,  writing  ;  8,  Englith  ^ammar,— elemen- 
tary manual,  and  an  enlarged  ooui^pe  (e.  g,  Latham's),  with  etymology;  4,  JBn^liah 
eampotitian — abstracts  and  original  essays ;  5,  arithmetic — theory  and  practice,  a 
full  course,  with  mental  ariUimetic,  oook-keeping ;  6,  elementary  geography^ 
•  followed  by  a  course  of  physical  ^^eoeraphy  and  use  of  globes ;  7,  general  history^ 
with  at  least  one  portion  of  partici£ur  nistory  (  e.  g.  imi  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
period  of  the  Reformation) :  8,  natural  hUtorv  ;  9,  tinging ;  10,  linear  drawing; 
11,  pedagogy;  12,  religioue  knowledge— {a)  Bible  doctrine  (Confession  of  Faith 
and  Shorter  Catechism) ;  (JA  Bible  analysis  (examination  of  a  given  portion  of  the 
text ;)  (e)  history  of  the  Ola  and  New  Testaments,  followed  by  (a)  outlines  of 
oodesiastical  history  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

SscoND  Class. — All  the  branches  of  the  preceding  class,  with  13,  LaHnr—lkTj, 
Virgil,  Terence,  themes,  English  rendered  into  Latin,  Roman  antiquities,  syno- 
Dymes,  Ac ;  14,  Oreek — Analecta  Minora,  Greek  Testament,  two  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  two  books  of  Homer ;  15,  mathemaitici — a  full  course  of  Euclid,  practical 
trigonometrv,  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  land-surveying,  algebra  to  cuImo 
equations,  elements  of  mechamca  * 

The  Directors  are  well  aware  that  this  course  of  study  is  not  to  be  completed  in 
a  short  time ;  and  moreover,  that  the  number  of  the  teachers  sent  forth  must 
diminish,  as  the  term  of  their  attendance  is  extended.  Nevertheless,  they  prefer 
a  distinction  for  the  seminaries  rather  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  few  to  that 
extent,  than  in  the  slightest  preparation  of  many  ;  and  consider  tliat  they  tiiua 
afford  to  the  normal  system  a  better  chance  of  attaining  its  due  estimation  and 
Buooes&  They  do  not,  in  the  mean  time,  fix  the  utmost  length  of  the  attendance, 
but  they  prescribe — 

4.  That  the  least  period  of  attendanoe  for  etndenta  of  both  claMei  chall  be  eighteen  montha. 

At  the  same  time,  precautions  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  individuals 
ikvored  with  this  prolonged,  invaluable  opportunity  of  study  are  not  such  as  shall 
disappoint  expectation  afterwards. 

5.  At  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  periodical  admission  of  students,  the  rectors  shall  report 
to  the  directinjg;  Committees  on  the  eeneral  oonduot  of  the  stadents,  the  progress  they  hare  made 
and  the  capxcity  they  have  shown  onring  that  time.  The  report  to  be  engroesed  in  the  minatec 
of  the  institution. 

These  regulations  apply  to  all  students  admitted  on  the  footing  of  free  main- 
tenance ;  and  to  those,  also,  who  are  not  so  fjeivored,  but  who  are  willing  to  comply 
with  the  rule  fixing  the  least  period  of  attendance.  ITiere  is,  however,  anotner 
class  of  persons  who  seek  admission,  consisting  of  those  who  could  not  venture  to 
eompete  for  the  benefit  of  fi^e  maintenance,  and  have  not  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing thems^ves  for  even  the  least  appointed  term ;  of  those,  also,  who  can  afford 
but  little  time  from  other  charges  with  which  they  are  already  occupied ;  and  of 
those  who,  havipg  completed  a  curriculum  of  literature  and  philosophy  at  some 
imiveraity,  require  no  more  of  the  normal  institutions  than  what  they  afford  of 
instruction  upon  the  arts  of  teaching  and  school  management    It  is  therefore 
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6.  To  admit  students  at  their  own  expense  at  any  time  without  examination,  exc0pt  by  tiM 
reetor,  upon  evidence  of  respectable  character,  and  for  such  period  as  they  may  find  conYeniMit  to 
remain:  and  to  effbrd  them  an  examination  at  any  time  upon  their  professing  the  qualificatioa 
requirea  of  the  regular  studentsat  the  termination  of  their  course. 

It  has  been  further  arranged  that,  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  students  of 
mftstering  the  required  qualification,  not  only  the  term  of  the  attendance  shall  be 
prolonged,  but  that  more  time  tlian  heretofore  shall  be  allowed  for  their  onrn 
study  and  instruction.  Tliis  time  is  to  be  taken  from  their  occupation  in  the 
practicing  schools :  where  it  is  not  thought  necessary  they  should  be  employed  ao 
much  OS  heretofore,  nor  qMte  so  much  at  one  period  of  the  course  as  at  another. 
Accordingly — 

7.  One  hour  daily  is  alloted  to  the  students  for  teaching  in  the  practicing  schools  during  the  &nt 
half  of  the  term,  and  two  hour^  during  the  second. 

At  tlic  same  time,  to  nuuntaiu  the  due  importance  of  tliis  practice,  and  to  giye 
the  advantage  of  carrying  it  on  with  mutual  aid  and  under  mutual  observation,  it 
is  appointed — 

8.  That  one  hour  daiif  shall  be  deroted  to  the  teaching  of  a  class  by  one  student  in  presence  of 
all  the  rest,  each  having  the  same  office  in  rotation  on  succe.<uire  day<  ;  and   to  hearing  the  tn 
marks  of  all  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  task  has  been  performed — the  rector  presiding. 

The  practicing  schools  having  now  less  aid  tlian  formerly  from  the  services  of 
the  students,  tlie  want  will  be  supplied  by  the  emplovment  of  assistant  teachers 
and  apprentice-pupils.  At  the  same  time,  the  attenJance  will  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  more  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation,  to  350  in  the  one  institu* 
tion,  and  600  in  tlie  other.  In  short,  the  Directors  have  proposed  to  remodel  this 
department,  and  have  resolved — 

9.  That  the  practicing  school  is  to  be  considered  as  mainly  snbserri(>nt  to  the  normal  iichool ; 
and  to  be  so  formed  as  to  atford  to  the  stud(>nts  opportunities  of  teaching  all  parts  of  an  elemea* 
tary  course,  and  if  possible  the  elements  of  some  branches  more  advanced. 

These  arrangements  have  led  to  ot^^  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unneeessarj 
here  to  describe.  For  one  thing,  they  have  occasioned  another  distribution  ot 
time  for  the  occupation  of  the  rectors  and  tlie  masters ;  in  tlie  settling  of  wliich, 
the  general  princinle  has  been  held  in  view,  that  the  instruction  of  the  students 
should  be  intrustea  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rector  and  the  mathematical  tutors; 
while  the  masters  will  have  charge  of  the  practising  schools,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  students  when  teaching.    The  regulation  on  tliis  head  is — 

10.  That  the  students  shall  be  under  the  rector  four  hours  daily  for  instruction  in  the  branches 
they  are  required  to  study,  except  the  mathematical,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  tutor  for 
one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening ;  that  they  shall  also,  while  teaching  in  the  practiciiig  school, 
be  under  the  occasional  supervision  of  the  rector,  as  well  as  that  of  the  masters. 

After  all,  it  is  not  by  any  organization,  however  carefully  or  well  contrived,  that 
the  excellence  of  a  school  is  to  be  secured ;  eveiything  still  dependii^  on  the 
genius  of  tlie  master.  And  if  this  be  true  in  regard  to  common  schools,  it  is  still 
more  so  in  regard  to  those,  which  have  the  exemplification  of  good  methods  for 
their  distinguishing  object  The  Directors  have  tlierefore  signified  that  their  main 
reUance  is  upon  the  devotedness  and  skill  of  the  rectors  and  the  masters ;  whom 
the^  have  appointed  to  find  for  these  institutions  their  proper  position  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  forgotten  tliat  a  normal  school,  though  perfect  in  all  respects,  would 
not  present  a  model  for  exact  imitation  in  all  cases,  and  tliat  the  application  of  its 
methods  to  the  management  of  common  schools  must  be  left,  in  great  part,  to  ths 
judgment  of  the  masters  of  the  latter.  No  school,  indeed,  can  be  the  very  pattern 
for  others  that  exist  under  different  circumstances ;  and  tlie  normal  schools  are^ 
from  their  very  nature,  suigular  in  some  of  their  conditioti&  It  is  enough  tliat  in 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  normal,  the  general  principles  of  method  arc  taught,  exem- 
plified,  and  practiced.  To  the  masters  it  may  be  reserved,  in  mere  deference  to 
their  self  respect  to  form  tlie  plan  of  their  own  schools,  according  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  what  the  locahty  requires  or  permits,  and  according  to  the 
guneral  notions  of  metliod  wliich  they  liaye  received.  In  short,  it  is  as  little  desir- 
able as  it  is  practicable,  tliat  the  normal  schools  should  be  altogether  such  as  to 
afford  an  absolute  rule  and  exact  model  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil,  in  the 
stnictioo  and  management  of  his  own. 
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Department  for  Female  Teachers, 

Female  Schools  of  Industry. — ^There  is  a  description  of  schools  which  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  Scotland,  and  extending  to  a  lower  class  of  the 
population  than  had  been  wont  to  have  or  to  consider  them  as  at  all  need- 
ful— the  Female  Schools  of  Industry.  This  is  mainly  the  consequence  of 
elementary  education,  in  general,  having  taken  more  of  a  practical  char- 
acter than  formerly;  for  the  male  children,  somewhat  modifying  the 
course  of  literary  instruction,  and  occasionally  attempting  a  specific  pre- 
paration for  some  particular  xsalling  or  handicraft.  The  same  tendency 
would  have  led,  of  itself,  to  an  instruction  of  the  other  sex  in  the  usual 
arts  of  domestic  industry ;  but  it  was  aided  by  this,  that,  while  the  period 
of  school  attendance  was  the  same  for  both  sexes,  it  was  not  requisite  for 
the  female  to  proceed  so  far  in  the  different  literary  branches  as  the  other, 
and  so  the  opportunity  arose  of  attending  to  those  things  that  form  the 
proper  objects  of  a  female  school.  The  promoters  of  such  schools  are 
commonly  benevolent  ladies,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  who  would  endeavor  by  instruction  of  this  sort  to  improve  their 
domestic  condition.  It  is  not  unusual,  too,  for  the  proprietors  of  public 
works,  manufacturing  or  mining,  to  favor  the  people  in  their  service  with 
institutions  of  the  kind.  The  Directors  have,  in  these  circumstances, 
attached  to  each  of  their  normal  seminaries  a  department  for  instruction  in 
needlework  and  knitting,  and  have  opened  it  freely  to  female  students 
desirous  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  schools  of  this  description. 

This  division  of  the  seminary  is  conducted  by  the  matron  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glasgow  by  a  mistress  engaged  for  that 
single  purpose.  All  the  female  children  above  seven  years  of  age  at  the 
practising  schools  are,  in  both  cases,  penplted  to  attend  in  this  department, 
without  additional  fee ;  and  nearly  all  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
each  class  attending  for  one  hour  daily.  Their  attention  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  different  sorts  of  work  mentioned,  and  from  the  mistresses  they 
receive  neither  literary  nor  religious  instruction.  The  female  students 
attend  in  this  division  during  the  whole  time  it  is  assembled — that  is,  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  daily — and  they  are  employed  mainly  in  directing 
the  classes,  or  attending  to  the  directions  of  the  mistress ;  and  are  them- 
selves instructed,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  by  the  mistress  at  the 
Glasgow  school,  in  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  work.  In  the  general  model 
school  for  the  children  of  both  sexes,  they  are  employed  four  hours  daily — 
half  the  time  occupied,  under  the  master's  eye,  in  teaching  the  female 
classes ;  the  other  half,  in  observing  how  the  masters  teach.  Two  hours 
daily,  they  are  themselves  under  instruction  in  reading,  religious  know- 
ledge, and  the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography. 

Female  students  are  admitted  under  the  same  regulation  which  has 
been  formed  in  regard  to  those  of  the  other  sex  who  have  not  the  benefit  of 
free  maintenance,  and  who  do  not  engage  to  remain  for  any  certain  period. 
They  are  examined  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches, 
before  entering,  only  by  the  rector,  and  few  have  been  at  any  time  rejected. 
The  admission  fee  is  £1  for  the  first  four  months,  5s  for  each  of  the  next 
four  months,  and  no  further  payment  is  required  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  the  duration  of  which  is  optional.  Admission  is  allowed  at  anytime 
of  the  year. 

No  regular  examination  is  undergone  by  the  female  students  upon  leav- " 
ing  the  seminary ;  and  far  the  greater  number  have  left  it  to  enter  on  the 
charge  of  schools  to  which  they  had  been  recommended  by  the  Directors, 
— ^not  more  than  four  leaving  the  Edinburgh  School,  without  any  certain 
engagement. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  place  this  department  of  ths 
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institation  under  any  stricter  regulations  than  the  following ; — 1 .  To  with- 
hold certificates  from  those  who  have  attended  for  a  shorter  period  than 
three  months;  and,  2.  To  grant  certificates  to  those  who  have  proved  a 
certain  qualification  in  the  elementary  hranohes,  after  a  formal  examination 
by  the  superintending  Committees,  assisted  by  the  rectors  and  masters. 

Syllabus  of  the  Rector's  Lectures  on  the  I%eory  and  art  of  Teachings  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  Students  of  the  Normal  InstUtUumj  Edinburgh. 

Introductory. 

1.  The  importance  of  edocatioo — most  needful  in  every  view — ^practicable^- 
liopeiul  and  eocooraging. 

2.  Moral  requisites  and  qualifications  of  the  educator;  (a)  A  correct  view  of  hb 
office ;  (6)  Proper  motives ;  (<;)  A  well  regelated  temper  and  disposition ;  (d)  A 
well-stored  mind ;  (e)  Aptitude  to  teach ;  (/)  An  irreproachable  life. 

I — Man,  the  subject  of  Education. 

Knowled^  of  this  sn  essential  preliminary ;  mental  philosophy  has  not  af&ifded 
tbepractiou  aid  that  might  have  been  expected. 

The  order,  mode,  and  extent  of  the  development  of  the  human  powers  considered, 
with  a  practical  reference.  1.  Physical — historically  first ;  nature  requiring  the 
main  share  of  time  for  sleep  and  recreation ;  mental  exertion,  short  and  diTersi- 
fied ;  instincts  to  be  regulated. 

2.  Moral  powers  awake  nearly  at  the  dawn  of  existence;  should  be  early 
addressed  and  practically  exercised ;  impressed  with  the  idea  of  Qod  and  acoonnt- 
abtlity  to  Him ;  charity,  purity,  and  uprightness  inculcated. 

8.  Intellectual^a)  Intuitive— <leTelo|^  through  the  perceptive  powers ;  truths 
and  fiicts  impressed  by  attention,  recalled  by  memory,  combined  by  cooceptioo ; 
importance  of  educating  the  senses  and  training  the  powers  of  observation  throi^^ 
object-lessons ;  (6)  Operative — uuderetanding  mvestigates  truth ;  judgment  trans 
its  relations  and  tendency ;  (e)  Crca||ve — ^imagination — reason  controlling  all. 

IL—The  End  and  Object  of  Education. 

The  comprehensive  and  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  in  due  place  and 
proporticm ;  errors  arising  from  the  excess,  deficiency,  or  misappUcation  of  any 
element ;  definitions  of  different  writers. 

nL — The  Means  for  attaining  the  End 

Pedagogy,  education  (properly  so  called)  extending  to  every  department 
throughout--/ 1)  childhood ;  (2)  youth  ;  (3)  manhood — from  the  hoosehmd  to  tha 
school  from  tne  school  to  Uie  world  and  church. 

Pedentics,  instruction  or  schooling ;  that  department  which  is  proper  to  the  in- 
termediate period,  youth,  when  the  fetculties  are  made  conversant  with  iacta^ 
occurrences,  obnects,  and  otherwise  exercised  for  their  due  development 

A.  The  parties  by  whom — ^the  field  in  which — this  should  be  carried  out 

Hospital  public  school,  or  private  education  considered. 

K  The  subject-matter  of  instruction : — (a)  From  the  existence  of  man — speech 
and  song ;  (6)  From  the  existence  of  space  and  matter — mathematics  and  fiMrm 
(painting,  sculpture,  <jkc.) ;  (e)  From  the  relation  of  man  to  God — Christianity ;  (d) 
To  ihe  world — political  economy ;  (e)  To  animals — natural  history ;  (/)  1^  subN 
stances— chemistry,  dec 

The  due  place  and  comparative  importance  of  the  subjects  of  elementary  and 
superior  instruction.    Reading,  the  key  to  all — 

Organs  of  speech — origin  and  import  of  speech — ^invention  of  writing — alph»> 
bet,  printing^-on  teaching  the  alphaoet — ^Lancaster — Jacotot — Pillans. 

Elementary  reading — ^Ist  The  dogmatic  svstem  overburdens  the  memory ;  2ad 
.The  scientific,  difficult  to  accomplish  in  English;  Srd.  Intellectual,  the  sense  help> 
ing  the  sound. 

^  Theoiy  of  explanation  and  interrogation,  elliptical  and  suggestive  methods  cos- 
sidensd — treatment  of  answers  received — menu  enforcing — application  of  lesmi 
read. 

Examination  of  manuals  for  reading,  and  instructioos  in  the  ptx>per  way  of 
teaching  them. 
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Class  method — Indiyidiial,  monitorial,  simultaoeous;  dass  ooodocted  hj  singla 
examinatioD. 

Method  not  much  apart  from  the  man— ooiisideratioo  of  the  diiFerent  sabjects  of 
school  instmction — ^method  of  treating  itad  art  of  imparting  them,  yi&  spelling; 
grammar,  religions  instruction,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic. 

Scho(d  oiganization : 

Arrangement  of  classes-— tripartie  diyiiion — school  fbmishing. 

Discipline : 
Theoiy  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

(i^ote.)— The  desiffn  of  these  lectures  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  prac- 
tical engagements  of  the  elementary  school  to  degenerate  into  mere  routine,  or  a 
copy  of  the  superintending  master.  The  subject  disCTiiwed  in  the  connected  seriea 
is  proposed  as  a  theme  for  a  weekly  exerdae,  and  is  found  highly  beneficia],  not 
onfy  as  regards  the  proficiency  of  the  stodents  in  English  composition,  bat  like- 
wise as  it  engages  their  best  thoughts  in  giying  their  own  Tiews  of  the  diflEerenl 
tonics,  and  imparts  an  elevated  tone  to  their  professional  pursuitB. 
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AT 

EDINBURGH,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 


The  Normal  Traioing  School  at  Edinbargh,  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  established  in  1843,  soon  after  the  seces- 
sion of  that  Church  from  the  Established  Church,  and  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  scheme.  In  1848,  the  Education  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  purchased  the  premises 
known  as  the  "  Moray  House,''  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Holyrood, 
and  erected  a  new  halL  and  fitted  up  the  whole  at  an  expense  of  about 
£9,000,  ($45,000)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  Practicing  Department 

Pupils  are  admitted,  on  passing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  an  enrance 
examination,  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  which  embrace  not  only 
a  thorough  course  of  normal  training,  but  also  direct  pecuniary  aid  as 
bursaries,  or  exhibitions.  Those  bursaries  are  to  be  competed  for  from 
year  to  year,  and  to  be  awarded  to  those  only,  who,  havmg  successfully 
passed  the  entrance  examination,  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
teachmg,  and  to  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  but  for  this  assistance, 
they  could  not  afford  the  means  requisite  to  prepare  them,  fully  and 
satisfactorily,  fur  their  important  work. 

Although  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  religious  denominations, 
are  received  to  the  entrance  examination,  the  subjects  of  exammation, 
and  the  course  of  study  afterward  entered  upon,  are  determined  and 
regulated  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church.  It 
is  conducted  by  means  of  printed  papers,  and  generally  occupies  a 
week.  These  examination-papers  have  always  been  drawn  by  dbtin- 
guished  practical  teachers,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
intrusted  to  them ;  and  the  written  answers  of  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, afler  being  carefully  reviewed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  are  handed 
for  revision  to  the  rector  and  tutors  of  the  institution,  who  again  make 
known  the  results  to  the  education  committee,  with  whom  rests  the 
final  decision  as  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  enter,  witli  advantage, 
upon  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  training. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  bursaries  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : — 

I.  Candidates  moat  not  be  lesa  than  aeventeen  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  required 
to  declare,  before  entering  on  the  competition,  that  it  is  their  wish  and  intention  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

II.  Each  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  moral  and  religious  character 
from  the  minister  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  certificate  shall  also 
set  forth  hia  attainmento  in  scholarship,  the  degree  of  aptitude  for  practical  teaching 
which  he  may  seem  to  possess,  and  any  circumstances  in  his  history  with  which  the 
committee  ooght  to  be  acquainted  .  . 
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III.  Each  candidat#inu8t  be  in  attendance  at  the  seminary  on  the  momiDg  of  Sit- 
urday,  26th  September,  for  the  purpose  of  beim;  enrolled  as  a  candidate. 

I\  .  The  competition  will  be  chiefly  conducted  by  written  questions,  and  the  tucmm- 
mators  will  be  guided  in  awarding  the  bursaries  by  the  coroparatiTe  results  of  Um 
examination,  the  certificates  of  the  ministers,  and  the  report  of  the  rector  of  the  nor- 
mal school  in  regard  to  aptitude  for  practical  teaching. 

V.  The  committee  will  not  defray  the  traveUng  expenses  of  unsoccessful  candi- 
dates, but  they  would  strongly  urge,  that  when  necessary,  these  expenses  should  be 
dctVayed  by  local  parties  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  young  men  reoooi- 
mended. 

VI.  The  bursaries  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  for  which  suras  of  lOi,  15^,  and 
20/.,  shall  be  set  apart  respectively. 

VII.  The  burners  shall  give  rezular  attendance  in  the  normal  school  from  the  begin- 
niiig  of  October  until  the  end  of  July,  and  shall  during  that  period  be  in  all  respects 
ttii)ject  to  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of  that  institution.  The  bursanes  shall  be 
payable  in  monthly  installments,  and  the  committee  reserve  to  themselves  full  power  H 
any  time  to  withhold  further  payments  on  considering  the  periodical  reports  made  to 
them  by  the  rector  and  tutors  regarding  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  bursers. 

N.  B.  *  There  must  be  throughout  the  church  manv  under  the  age  of  seventeen, 
whom  it  is  highly  desirable  to  aid  and  encourage  in  their  preparatory  studies.  I>en< 
cons*  courts  and  presbyteries  are  earnestly  recommended  to  use  every  exertion  in  tbeir 
p>wcr  for  bringing  forward  such  youths,  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage  which  will 
bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  committee's  scheme  of  encouragement  by  bursanes. 

The  following  are  the  eubjecte  of  the  entrance  ezamioation  for  the 
three  classes  of  bursaries : — 

CLASS   I. 

English  literature  and  grammar. 

Geography,  especially  that  of  Europe  and  Palestine. 

Hiitory. — British  history,  with  the  elements  of  general  history. 

Arithmetic. —  Proportion  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Latin, — Rudiments ;  grammatical  exercises,  large  print ;  and  Cornelius  N^mm* 
Life  of  Miltiades. 

Scrmture  Knowtedge. — Bible  and  shorter  catechism. 

N.  B.  A  knowledge  of  Gaelic  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  this  amount  of  attain 
ments  in  Latin. 

CLASS  IT. 

AH  the  branches  of  the  preceding  ciass,  and  Latin. 
Latin, — Csesar,  book  i. ;  eclogues  of  Virgil ;  and  grammatical  exercises. 
G'^eek. — Greek  grammar;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  chapters,  first,  second,  and  tkirdL 
of  book  i. 
Algebra, — The  elementary  rules,  fractions  and  simple  equations. 

CLASS   III. 

Ail  the  branches  of  the  preceding  classes,  and 

Latin. — Virgil,  vi..  Book  of  JEne'id ;  Sallust's  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,  and  Mair>( 
Introduction. 

Greek. — Xenophon's  Ansbasis,  books  i.  and  ii. ;  gospel  of  Matthew. 

Algebra. — Involution,  evolution,  surds,  quadratip  equation. 

Geometry. — Euclid's  Elements,  first  six  books. 

Text  Books. — Chamber's  Histoir  of  English  Literature  ;  Reid's  English  GramoMf, 
Reid's  Geography;  Chamber's  History  of  the  British  Empire;  White's  Elemcnta 
of  Universal  History,  or  Tyiler's  Elements  of  General  History. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  perusal  and  study : — Chamber's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  English  Literature ;  Allan  and  Cornwall's  English  Grammar ;  Malte  Bran 
and  Balbi's  System  of  Geography;  Professor  Thompson's  Arithmetic;  Vincent^ 
Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  Tract  Society's  Companion  to  the  Bible ;  mtA 
Aliad^ment  of  Horn's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  course  of  instruction  upon  which  the  students  enter,  after  havuig 
passed  this  examination,  embraces  Biblical  instruction,  English  litem- 
ture  and  grammar,  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  practical  matheinaties 
and  mechanics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  tiie  elements  of  Hebrew,  drawiiig 
and  music,  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  and  cottage 
gardening,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  tlie  art  of  teaching. 
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A  carefbl  examinatbn  of  the  table,  in  which  are  recorded  the 
remits  of  the  entrance  examination,  enables  the  rector  and  tutors  to 
determine,  with  almost  perfect  precision,  the  place  which  each  student 
should  occupy,  and  the  studies  to  which  his  attention  should  be  chiefly 
directeil.  The  attainments  of  the  young  men  in  Biblical  knowledge, 
in  English  literature  and  grammar,  in  geography  and  history,  are  not 
so  unequal  as  to  render  necessary  or  desirable  a  separate  classification, 
while  prosecuting  the  study  of  these  branches.  Nor  has  it  been  found 
expedient  to  arrange  the  students  in  different  sections,  when  engaged 
in  the  study  of  French,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  music ;  and  both  in 
the  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  listening  to  the  exposition,  by  the  rec- 
tor, of  the  various  methods  and  systems,  or  to  his  criticism  of  the  mode 
in  which  particular  lessons  have  been  communicated  by  particular  stu- 
dents, no  separate  classification  has  been  made. 

By  the  Time  Table,  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  the  students  in 
1849,  it  appears  that  five  hours  weekly  (one  hour  a  day)  are  devoted 
to  Biblical  instruction ;  four  hours  to  English  literature  and  grammar ; 
two  hours  to  history  and  geography;  two  hours  to  lectures,  in  con- 
nection with  recitations  in  a  text  book,  in  chemistry ;  two  hours  to 
drawing  ;  three  to  French ;  and  two  hours  to  instruction  in  music,  with 
practice  at  intervals  every  day.  In  the  higher  departments  of  study, 
Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
with  their  practical  applications,  the  students  are  arranged  into  divi- 
sions, junior  and  senior.  The  proficiency  in  these  branches  is  not  very 
great,  although  the  stimulus  of  competition  for  the  bursaries  is  showing 
itself  in  drawing  to  the  institution  a  large  number  of  right-minded,  and 
properly-prepared  candidates,  and  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough  course  of  instruction  during  their  connection  with  the  institution. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  education,  is 
given  as  follows: 

Firsty  The  rector  expounds,  conversationally,  but  with  a  degree 
of  minuteness  and  care  that  shows  how  fully  he  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  department  of  his  labors,  the  methods  that  are  employed 
in  the  model  schools  of  the  institution,  in  teaching  the  various 
branches.  He  himself  exemplifies  the  application  of  every  principle 
that  may  seem  in  the  least  recondite,  gives  its  philosophy,  and  shows 
how  it  may  be  applied  in  conducting  the  work  of  the  school-room.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  said,  that  every  method  deserving  examination,  as 
based  upon  any  philosophiced  principle,  is  not  only  elaborately  examined 
and  minutely  expounded,  but  skillfully  exemplified  in  the  presence  of  the 
students. 

Second,  Essays  are  prescribed  to  be  written  on  subjects,  embracing 
the  whole  theory  of  teaching,  and  requiring,  for  their  discussion,  a  good 
extent  of  reading  and  study.  The  best  of  these  essays  are  af\erward 
read  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  body  of  students,  and  their  merits 
and  defects  carefully  pointed  out. 
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Thirdy  A  systematic  analysis  and  examination  of  all  the  leading 
educational  works  in  our  own  language  is  made  during  tlie  session.  A 
particular  work  is  assigned  to  each  student,  in  torn,  who  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a  careful  analyids  and  examination  of  its  odd- 
tenta  This  paper  is  read  before  the  rector  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
students,  who  express  their  opinion  generally,  and  specify  what  they 
consider  to  be  most  valuable  in  the  views  presented  in  it  The  rector 
sums  up  by  an  exposition  of  what  appears  to  him  to  be  its  real  char- 
acter and  value. 

In  this  way  the  students  have  an  opportunity,  during  the  session,  of 
acquiring  a  tolerably  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  his- 
tory of  teaching,  of  the  various  methods  which  deserve  examination,  at 
well  as  of  all  the  details  of  school  organization  and  management 

The  practical  instruction  of  the  normal  pupils  is  obtained  through 
the  model  schools  attached  to  the  institution.  These  schools  contain 
upward  of  five  hundred  children,  arranged  in  six  classes,  under  ten 
teachers,  and  nineteen  pupil  teacliers,  acting  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  rector,  who  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  first  class. 

In  these  model  schools  the  students  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  branches  usually  pursued  in  the  Elementary  school  of  Scotland, 
taught  by  skillful  and  experienced  masters,  and,  in  their  observations  of 
the  methods  practiced,  have  the  advantage  of  the  personal  direction  and 
superintendence  of  the  Rector.  The  means  by  which  they  themselves 
are  trained  to  skill  in  the  communication  of  knowledge  are  twofold. 

Firtty  They  are  employed  two  hours  weekly  in  teaching,  in  the 
model  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector,  together  with 
the  master  of  the  department  in  which  they  are  practicing. 

Second,  One  hour,  weekly,  is  set  apart  lor  the  purpose  of  hearing 
a  certain  number  of  the  students  give  lessons,  in  the  presence  of  the 
rector  and  the  other  students,  on  particular  and  previously  prescribed 
subjects.  These  subjects  are  varied  in  such  a  manner,  that,  ere  the 
end  of  the  session,  each  student  has  had  frequent  opportunities,  both  of 
himself  conducting  each  educational  process,  and  of  seeing  it  conducted 
by  his  felbw  students.  While  these  lessons  are  being  given  by  those 
appointed  to  this  work,  their  fellow  students  are  busy  observing  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  processes  are  conducted,  and  marking  in 
their  note-books  any  thing  that  may  seem  to  deserve  or  call  for  com- 
ment An  opportunity  is  aflerward  afforded  them  of  expressing  their 
opinions,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various  lessons  had  been 
given,  and  of  criticising  minutely  the  whole  process  gone  through  by 
the  students,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  class-room. 
An  hour  is  devoted  lo  this  work  of  public  criticism. 

The  teachers  consisted  in  1852  of  a  rectsr,  who  has  special  chaige  of 
Biblical  instruction,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  a  mathemat- 
ical tutor,  a  classical  tutor,  a  teacher  of  drawing,  a  lecturer  on  chem- 
istry,  and  a  music  master. 
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XY.    WILLIAM  BENTLEY  FOWLE. 


William  Bentley  Fowle,  whose  labors  as  a  teacher  and  educator 
are  honorably  associated  with  the  introduction  of  monitorial  instruc- 
tioD,  and  the  improvement  of  public  schools  generally  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  Boston,  October  17,  1795.  His  father,  Henry 
Fowle,  was  a  skillful  mechanic,  and  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
attainments.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Bentley,  was  the  sister  of  the 
eminent  scholar.  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D. 

From  his  parents  young  Fowle  inherited  an  excellent  constitution, 
whereby  he  escaped  some  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  too  early  in- 
troduction to  school  life.  Before  the  age  of  three  years  he  went  to 
fichool,  and  such  was  his  precocity  and  diligence  that  from  this  time  till 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  left  the  Latin  School  prepared  for  college, 
he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  classes.  At  this  time  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  his  father,  resulting  from  the  paralysis  of  com- 
merce, led  William  against  the  wish  of  his  parents  to  abandon  the 
cherished  idea  of  going  to  college,  and  to  apprentice  himself  to  a 
bookseller.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  business  was  so  limited  in  its 
range,  that  he  had  ample  time  to  carry  on  his  studies,  and  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  and  some  acquaintance  with  several 
other  modern  languages.  His  master,  Caleb  Bingham,*  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  had  been  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  had 
borne  a  leading  part  in  the  great  reform  of  the  Boston  schools,  which 
took  place  in  1700.  His  bookstore  was  the  favorite  resort  of  all  the 
Boston  teachers  of  that  day,  and  education  was  the  great  theme  un- 
der continual  discussion.  Mr.  Bingham  was  no  believer  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  prevalent  mode  of  instruction.  His  visits  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  had  satisfied  him,  that  a  great  principle  formed  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  promulgated  by  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, while  his  acquaintance  with  persons,  who  had  visited  the  school 
of  Pestaiozzi  in  Switzerland,  had  convinced  him  that  something  more 
than  bouk-learning  was  desirable,  and  that  much  of  the  old  routine 

*  See  the  article  on  Caleb  Bingham,  No.  XIV.  ofdtia  Journal,  in  which  Mr.  Fowle  has  paid 
a  jurt  tribute  to  his  worthy  maMer,  and  also  made  a  valuable  coniribuiiou  to  the  history  of 
ttie  Boston  schools. 
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might  and  should  be  laid  aside.  Manuals  published  bj  Lancaster  and 
his  friends,  and  by  the  disciples  of  Pestalozzi,  were  procured  and 
studied  by  the  apprentice,  and  the  essays  of  Milton,  Priestly,  and 
other  philosophical  writers  on  education,  were  even  at  that  early  date 
in  his  library.  In  those  days  there  was  no  stereotyping  of  books,  and 
the  printing  of  every  new  edition  involved  much  proof  reading,  which 
the  in6rmity  of  the  master  threw  upon  the  apprentice,  so  that  he  was 
initiated,  by  the  severest  of  processes,  into  the  mysteries  of  orthogra- 
phy, punctuation  and  grammjir.  While  thus  engaged,  young  Fowle 
was  advised  by  Professor  Joseph  McKean  of  Harvard  CJoUege,  and 
afterwards  by  Dr.  W.  £.  Channing,  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  coune, 
but  the  offer  of  help  which  accompanied  the  advice  was  declined  from 
a  shrinking  aversion  to  a  supposed  dependence.  Favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  an  attractive  vision  of  his  future  business  made  his 
resolution  less  difficult.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Fowle,  with  about  a  doxen 
other  shop-boys,  formed  an  association,  called  the  '^  Belles-Lettres  So- 
ciety.''  The  members  met  once  a  week,  when  one  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, and  each  of  the  others  read  an  essay.  The  meetings  were  well 
sustained,  and  lasted  two  years.  Several  of  the  members  became 
teachers  or  professional  men. 

In  1816,  his  master  invited  him  to  become  his  partner,  proposing 
to  furnish  all  the  stock  and  equally  divide  the  profits,  but  this  Terj 
generous  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bingham  in 
less  than  a  year,  after  which  event  Mr.  F.  conducted  the  business  in 
behalf  of  the  heirs  until  1821.  In  May,  1821,  Mr.  Fowle  was  elected  a 
member  of  what  was  called  the  Primary  School  Committee,  a  Board 
to  whose  supervision  practically  all  the  schools,  in  which  English  gram- 
mar was  not  taught,  were  intrusted.  The  Primary  Board  obsenring 
that  there  were  many  children  in  the  city  for  whom  no  schools  were 
provided,  because  they  were  too  old  to  be  admitted  into  the  primary 
schools,  and  too  ignorant  to  enter  the  Grammar  schools,  proposed  to 
establish  a  school  exclusively  for  such  children,  and  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  much  delay,  they  induced  the  superior  committee,  July  2, 
1821,  to  make  an  application  to  the  town  for  an  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  try  tlie  experiment*  As  the  number  of  children 
to  be  taught  was  about  two  hundred,  and  the  thousand  dollars  granted 
was  to  6t  up  and  furnish  the  school-room,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  teachert 
it  was  evident  that  no  plan  could  be  used  but  the  monitorial  No 
teacher  on  that  system  could  be  found  in  New  England,  and  therefore 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  named  Tweed-Dale,  who  was  teaching  a  laige 

*  This  wu  tbe  fint  of  the  cIsm  of  ichoolt  which  was  afterwaitb  gmtlj  titidtd  aad 
too  wo  u  inUrmediate  Schoolt. 
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Lancasterian  school  in  Albany,  was  invited  to  come  and  superintend 
the  preparation  of  the  room,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  classes.     At    ) 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was  called  home,  in  consequence  of  some  / 
disorder  in  his  own  school.     Seven  hundred  dollars  had  been  ex*  / 
pended  in  preparing  the  room  and  paying  Mr.  Tweed-Dale,  and  the  I 
suspension  of  the  school  seemed  to  be  inevitable.     Wm.  Thurston,  a  \ 
very  respectable  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Fowle,  had  been  ap^xjinted  a  sub-  » 
committee,  with  full  powers  to  collect  the  children,  employ  a  teacher,/ 
and  superintend  the  school ;  and  in  this  emergency  Mr.  Fowle  ofFered) 
to  carry  on  the  school  for  a  few  weeks,  if  Mr.  Thurston  would  go  to  I 
New  York  and  procure  a  permanent  teacher.     He  went,  could  find 
no  one  sufficiently  well  educated,  was  taken  sick,  came  home,  sailed 
for  Italy,  and  never  returned.     The  work  of  teaching,  in  which  Mr. 
Fowle  had  temporarily  engaged,  he  was  thus  led  to  continue  quite 
against  his  intention ;  but  he  still  regarded  the  book-trade  as  his  per- 
manent business. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  had  never  been  favored  by  the 
public  teachers.  Lancaster  had  lectured  in  Boston,  and  had  unwisely 
ridiculed  and  condemned  the  Boston  schools,  without  even  visiting 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  had  shown  that  large  sums  might  be 
savexi  by  the  use  of  his  system,  which  was  to  be  done  mainly  by  the 
dismission  of  teachers  then  in  the  employ  of  the  town.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  citizens  were  offended  by  the  unjust  denunciation  of 
schools,  which  they  supposed  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  teachers  did  not  regard  with  complacency 'a  system 
which  would  greatly  reduce  their  number.  When,  therefore,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mayor  Quincy,  who  had 
seen  the  success  of  Mr.  Fowle's  school,  even  under  the  disadvantages 
of  inexperience,  a  divided  attention,  and  the  most  unpromising  pupils 
ever  collected  in  a  Boston  school,  the  School  Committee  voted  to  re- 
quest the  City  Council  to  appropriate  a  small  sum  to  fit  up  the  Han- 
cock School  House,  then  building,  so  as  to  introduce  the  plan  of  Mutual 
Instruction,  the  teachers  were  excited  to  a  violent  opposition.  They 
had  long  been  associated,  and  had  often  controlled  the  schools  and 
the  Committee  by  the  active  cooperation  of  their  friends,  and  they 
now  concluded  to  commence  in  the  public  papers  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Fowle's  school,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem  tlie  gen- 
eral act  of  the  citizens,  and  not  the  particular  act  of  the  associated 
instructors.  They  first  attempted  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the 
parents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  school-house,  by  telling  them  that 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  was  fit  only  for  paupers ;  that  it  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  cheapness ;  and  that  it  was  a  trick 
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of  the  Southend  aristocracy  to  impose  it  upon  the  northend  as  good 
enough  for  them.  The  Common  Council  now  denied  the  request  of 
the  School  Committee,  on  the  ground  that "  the  School  Committee  had 
710  power  to  alter  the  established  system  of  the  schooV^  The  School 
Committee  submitted,  but  entered  a  severe  protest  on  their  records. 
While  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Fowle  published  a 
series  of  newspaper  essays  in  defence  of  his  school,  and  the  plan  of 
Mutual  Instruction,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  he  under- 
took to  show  the  waste  of  time,  and  general  inefficiency  of  the  Bos- 
ton Grammar  Schools.  This  was  done  so  effectually,  that  the  com- 
mittee immediately  ordered  a  change  which  greatly  enlarged  the 
course  of  study.  Mr.  Fowle  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  his 
bookstore  and  his  school,  but  at  length,  finding  the  sacrifice  too  great, 
and  not  having  received  any  salary,  he  determined  to  abandon  the 
school.  At  this  juncture,  the  Primary  requested  the  other  Board  to 
appoint  Mr.  Fowle  a  teacher,  with  the  salary  of  a  Grammar  master, 
with  permission,  contrary  to  the  established  rule,  to  carry  on  his 
business,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  continue  the  experiment. 

Great  liberty  was  allowed  to  Mr.  Fowle  in  this  school,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  many  departures  were  made  from  the  old  routine 
that  had  prevailed.  The  gentlemen  who  had  the  supervision  of  the 
school  had  the  sagacity  not  to  interfere  with  a  system  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted,  and  they  knew  that  the  true  pohcy  was  to 
give  the  rein  to  their  teacher,  and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
result :  an  example  which  other  committees  may  well  follow.  Among 
the  changes,  which  we  may  now  venture  to  call  improvements,  made 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  were  the  following : — 

1.  lie  introduced  the  use  of  blackboards,  of  which  he  procured  no 
fewer  than  twelve. 

2.  As  a  daily  exercise  he  required  geography  to  be  illustrated  by 
maps  drawn  on  the  blackboards,  or  on  paper  or  slate.  These  were 
maps  of  the  several  countries,  as  they  in  turn  became  the  subjects  of 
the  lessons. 

3.  English  grammar  and  composition  were  taught  by  regular  writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  blackboards  and  on  paper. 

4.  The  pupils  were  all  required  to  write  the  spelling  lesson,  as 
well  as  to  spell  it  orally. 

5.  Writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  were 
taught  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  in  the  same  school-room,  and  by  the 
same  master. 

G.  Girls  were  allowed  to  attend  this  school  the  whole  rear  round. 
Previously  to  1 790,  they  were  not  allowed  to  attend  any  public  school. 
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and  from  1790  till  1821,1ttie  date  of  Mr.  Fowlers  appointment,  they 
could  only  attend  from  April  to  October. 

7.  In  early  times  a  lecture  was  preached  at  the  First  Church  on 
Thursday,  aud  no  schools  were  held  on  that  day,  in  order  that  the 
teachers  and  pupils  might  attend  the  lecture.  At  the  great  reform  in 
1790,  the  afternoon  only  of  Thursday  was  given  to  the  children,  and 
for  thirty  years,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  were  half  holidays, 
until  Mr.  Fowle,  without  any  direction  from  the  School  Committee, 
divided  the  week  equally  and  rationally,  taking  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons. 

8.  All  tlie  children  were  required  to  cipher  or  study  arithmetic  on 
the  blackboard,  as  well  as  from  books. 

9.  In  this  school,  the  worst  in  point  of  matiMals  that  had 
ever  been  collected  in  Boston,  corporeal  punishment  was  entirely 
abolished. 

At  first,  the  boys  were  chastised  as  in  the  other  schools,  but  when 
it  was  found  that  they  were  only  restrained  and  made  more  cunning, 
without  being  really  made  better,  corporeal  punishment  was  laid  aside, 
against  the  advice  of  the  committee,  and  the  experiment  was  completely 
successful.  Mr.  Fowle  had  no  respect  for  the  common  practice  of  be- 
stowing a  few  medals  upon  the  best  scholars,  and  disappointing  others 
who  were  often  times  more  worthy.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  allow- 
ing a  certain  sura  for  each  pupil,  say  ten  cents.  This  in  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils,  formed  a  fund  of  eighteen  dollars. 
Every  exercise,  whether  recitation,  or  executed  with  pen,  pencil  or 
chalk,  whether  done  as  a  pupil  or  a  monitor,  had  its  value.  Each 
pupil  got  as  many  merits  as  he  could,  during  the  term,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  all  the  merits  were  added  together,  the  bad  marks 
of  each  pupil  being  deducted.  The  value  of  a  merit  was  ascertained, 
by  dividing  the  eighteen  dollars  by  the  aggregate  number  of  merits, 
and  each  pupil  drew  from  the  fund  just  in  proportion  to  his  industry. 
Every  one  got  something,  and  no  complaint  was  ever  heard.  To  en- 
courage punctuality,  every  one  present  at  the  opening  of  school  re- 
ceived a  certain  number  of  merits.  To  encourage  good  behavior, 
there  were  marks  for  slight  and  for  serious  offences  which  took  off  a 
certain  number  of  merits.  Whatever  amount  in  money  was  obtained 
was  at  fii-st  credited  to  the  pupil,  if  he  preferred  not  to  take  it  at  the 
time ;  but,  subsequently,  it  was  credited  so  long  as  the  pupil  remained 
aft  the  school,  and  was  only  paid  when  he  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
moreover  understood  that,  if  the  pupil  had  more  marks  than  merits, 
the  balance  could  be  deducted  from  the  credited  amount,  and  if  the 
pupil  left  the  school  in  disgrace  the  whole  amount  was  forfeited.    No 
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visitor  would  have  known  that  any  record  ifliMs  kept,  and  probablj  less 
time  was  consumed  than  by  any  method  of  punishment  known  in  the 
schools. 

10.  All  the  pens  used  were  made  by  the  pupils. 

11.  Drawing  not  only  of  maps,  but  linear  drawing,  in  its  simplest 
applications  to  geometrical  figures  especially,  was  made  a  regular 
exercise. 

12.  Printing  was  taught  to  all ;  the  alphabet  class  being  taught  to 
print  the  letters  when  they  first  learned  them. 

13.  Every  child,  however  young,  was  taught  to  write,  and  there 
was  always  a  class  in  the  alphabet,  who  learned  to  write  on  slates 
before  they  attempted  it  on  paper.  ^ 

14.  Most  in^rtant  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  every  child  was 
usefully  employed  every  moment  of  the  time. 

15.  Children  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixteen  years,  and  in  all 
branches,  from  A,  B,  C  upward,  were  instructed  in  the  same  room  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  an  advantage  entirely  lost  in  what  are 
called  graded  schools. 

These  were  all  novelties  in  Boston,  though  some  of  them  were 
found  in  the  Lancasterian  schools  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  some  had  been  attempted 
in  the  country  schools  of  New  England. 

In  about  a  year  the  superior  committee  assumed  the  care  of  Mr. 
Fowle*s  school  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a  Grammar  school. 
Before  the  annual  exhibitioa  in  1823,  Mr.  Fowle  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare for  this  great  event,  for  which  at  least  a  month  was  always  allowed. 
No  preparation,  however,  was  attempted.  The  school  of  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  pupils  then  read,  wrote,  spelled,  drew  maps,  answered 
questions  in  geography,  passed  English  sentences,  and  wrote  them  on 
the  blackboards,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the  Mayor,  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  and  the  other  visitors,  expressed  much  sur- 
prise at  the  advanced  state  of  the  school,  and  pronounced  the  exhibi- 
tion second  to  that  of  no  Grammar  school  in  the  city.  The  end  was 
attained,  the  children  were  all  fitted  to  enter  the  other  schools,  and 
Mr.  Fowle  resigned  his  oflSce.  The  committee  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion, after  their  chairman,  Mr,  Quincy,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Fowle  in  the  public  service.  In  fact,  the  committee  had 
unanimously  voted  to  fit  up  a  new  school-house  for  a  further  experi- 
ment on  a  fairer  scale,  but  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  Common  Coun- 
cil to  appropriate  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  meet  the  expense  of  alter- 
ing the  desks  and  seats,  those  interested  in  continuing  the  old  plan 
had  influence  enough  in  the  council  to  prevent  the  appropriation* 
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This  interference  was  anreasonable  and  unjustifiable,  and  the  commit- 
tee indignantly  said  so  by  an  unanimous  vote ;  and  there  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Fowle  had  found  time  to  revise  and  publish  Boyer's 
^French  Dictionary.^'*  He  had  employed  Mr.  Pierpont  to  compile 
the  ^American  First  Class-Book^'*  the  first  of  that  series  of  reading 
books,  which  for  years  were  deservedly  unrivalled  in  popularity.  Mr. 
Fowle  had  also  imported  a  large  assortment  of  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, German,  an^l  other  foreign  books,  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind, 
probably,  ever  made  in  Boston. 

After  a  brief  interval,  Mr.  Fowle  was  invited  to  take  a  school  of  a 
higher  class,*  and  the  pecuniary  inducement  was  such  that  he  relin- 
quished his  bookselling,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  instruction.  A  hundred  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence 
formed  a  corporation,  raised  funds,  built  a  school-house,  and  furnished 
it  with  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Botany, 
Natural  Ilistory,  and  every  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Mr.  Fowle 
directed  the  whole,  and  had  the  honor,  probably,  of  opening  the  first 
school  in  the  United  States,  that  was  furnished  with  apparatus  ade- 
quate to  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  taught.  Indeed  few  colleges 
surpassed  it  in  extent  As  no  Air  Pump  had  been  made  in  the 
United  States,f  a  double-barrelled  one  was  imported  from  London, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  from  this  pump,  as  a  model,  two 
others  were  cast  and  finished  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  a  Mr. 
Dwelle,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Fowle  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  apparatus  in  Boston.  As  no 
electrical  machine  could  be  found  for  sale,  Mr.  Fowle  prevailed  on 
the  associated  Apothecaries  of  Boston  to  sell  him  a  machine  that  was 
their  joint  property,  but  probably  had  never  been  used.  Some  other 
apparatus  was  imported,  but,  generally,  it  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fowle,  at  a  cost  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  This 
was  in  1823,  and  as  the  school  was  visited  by  many  teachers,  and  full 
reports  of  its  progress  were  printed,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to 
education,  and  apparatus  began  to  be  manufactured  for  schools,  in 
Boston  and  New  York. 

The  New  School  was  called  the  Female  Monitorial  School, 
and  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  pupils  who  were  instructed  in  every 
English  branch,  and  in  French,  Spanish  and  Latin.     There  was  no 

*  The  inTitation  came  from  John  8.  Foster,  whose  eldest  daughter  had  been  allowed,  aa  a 
favor,  to  attend  the  previous  school  of  mutual  instruction,  which  children  of  her  standiof 
were  not  expected  to  attend. 

tDr.I^ce  of  Salem,  Mast,  imported  all  the  Air  Pumps  to  which  b«  affixed  bis  im* 
IkroTemaiit. 
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limit  of  age  or  of  stady ;  and,  as  the  mutaal  instruction  plan  waa 
used,  modified  to  be  sure,  and  adapted  bj  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Fowle 
to  all  the  higher  branches,  the  expense  of  instruction  was  less  than 
that  of  any  private  or  select  school  of  respectable  pretensions  in  Bos- 
ton. Still  the  income  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  teacher  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  a  larger  sum,  probably,  than  was  then  paid  to 
way  salaried  teacher  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  school,  if  at  all 
successful,  could  not  fail  to  excite  opposition  and  emulation.  The 
former  hardly  showed  itself  in  any  open  attack,  but  the  latter  led 
to  the  establish Hient  of  a  High  School  for  girls  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Boston,  on  the  monitorial  plan.  At  first  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pupils,  selected  half  from  private  and  half  from  the 
public  schools,  were  admitted,  but  as  three  times  as  many  were  offered 
as  could  be  received,  much  dissatisfaction  was  created  in  the  minds 
of  parents,  whose  claim  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  preferred  ones. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  pupils  enough  were  presented  to  fill  four  such 
schools,  and  the  School  Committee  were  called  on  to  provide  for  them 
all.  There  was  but  one  High  School  for  boys,  and  that  was  con- 
ducted on  the  old  plan,  and  very  expensive.  The  establishment  of 
four  such  schools  for  girls  involved  such  an  expense,  that  the  com- 
mittee hesitated,  and,  at  last,  concluded  to  allow  the  girls,  who  were 
in  tlie  Grammar  schools,  to  stay  till  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age, 
although  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen.*     The  branches  usually 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  boys  to  b«  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  thia  probably  caused  the 
limitation,  the  boys  of  the  public  schools  being  moHtly  children  of  mechanics,  the  rich  send- 
ing tlieir  boys  to  tlie  I^tin  schools,  for  which  ample  proTiaion  was  made. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  (1S28,)  propocing  the  above  arrangement,  was  written  by  the 
Mayor,  the  elder  Quincy,  wlio  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three  to  take  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  schools  into  consideration.  Tlie  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Ur.  Zal>- 
dicl  B  Adnms,  and  Mr.  Fowle.  Dr.  Adams  agreed  to  the  report,  but  was  not  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  committee.  He  hail  the  special  supervision  of  the  Boylston  vchool,  the  teacher 
of  which,  Cliarles  Fox,  for  more  than  a  year,  had  conducted  it  on  the  Monitorial  Flan,  asnaied 
only  by  his  unpaid  pupils.  This  school  contained  about  two  hundred  boys  and  two  hundred 
girls,  and  its  condition  was  declared  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  Grammar  schools.  The 
boys  attended  half  the  dny  and  the  girls  the  other  half,  so  that  only  two  hundred  were 
present  at  a  time.  While  one  etx  was  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  other  was  in  the  writing  school, 
which  was  conducted  by  a  Mafiter  and  an  Usher  on  the  old  plan. 

As  there  had  heen  a  saving  of  an  usher's  salary,  at  least,  a  gntoity  was  voted  to  the  teacher 
In  addition  to  his  salary.  The  report  not  only  proposed  to  make  each  Grammar  school  a 
mgh  school  for  girls,  but  to  send  the  lowest  class  back  to  the  Primary  schools,  and  keep  the 
children  one  year  longer  there.  It  also  proposed  to  fit  up  two  Grammar  schools  for  en  ex- 
periment on  the  Monitorial  Plan,  under  more  favorable  auspices.  These  changes  were 
unanimtfushj  voted  by  the  committee,  but  the  Common  Council  again  refused  an  appropria- 
tk>o,  on  the  sfranf^e  ground  that  **  the  School  Committee,"  who  are  choaeo  expressly  to  watch 
over  the  schools,  •*  had  no  power  to  change  the  ayaiem  of  Instruction  pursued  in  them.** 

While  the  experiment  of  a  Girl's  High  School  was  In  profrcst,  Mr.  Fowle  and  his  friends  per- 
niaded  the  Primary  Board  to  try  an  experiment,  where  It  ought  to  have  begun,  in  the  Primny 
Hehool.  After  careful  consideration  and  many  diacuscions,  the  Board  unanimousljr  votctl 
that  the  pbui  ahonid  be  tried  lu  one  sebool  in  each  of  th»  Mveo  dlatricls ;  and  in  o—  dlnrkt 
all  the  schools,  eight  in  number,  were  made  MoiUtorial.   The  schools  avtraftU  flftjr  w  i 
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taught  in  High  schools  were  introduced  into  the  Grammar  schoolsi 
and  thus,  in  fact,  six  or  eight  High  schools  for  girls  were  established, 
without  any  additional  expense.  The  Monitorial  High  School  was 
considered  perfectly  successful,  but,  being  no  longer  needed,  was  dis- 
continued. 

The  system,  as  thus  changed  in  1828,  has  been  in  operation  thirtj 
yeare ;  all  parties  and  interests  have  been  in  power,  but  no  separate 
High  School  for  girls  has  been  established,  unless  this  name  be  given 
to  the  Normal  School,  established  several  years  ago  to  prepare  female 
assistant  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  The  same  year,  Mr.  Fowle 
proposed  that  the  girls  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer.  Some  members  of  the  committee  strongly  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  girls  would  not  attend  in  winter,  but  Mr.  Fowle 
showed  by  the  class  lists  of  the  public  school  he  first  taught,  and  by 
those  of  his  present  private  school,  that,  in  winter,  the  girls  had  been 
at  least  as  punctual  as  the  boys,  and  then  the  committee  voted  to  let 
the  girls  in  the  public  schools  attend  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Fowle 
also  proposed  that  corporeal  punishment  should  be  abolished  in  the 
schools,  and  pleaded  his  own  successful  experiment  in  1822-23 ;  but, 
so  unprepared  were  the  committee  for  such  an  innovation,  only  one 
member  of  the  committee  voted  with  the  mover  when  the  question 
was  taken. 

The  Female  Monitorial  School  continued  to  prosper,  and  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  School  Committee,  several  of  whom  had  placed 
their  children  therein,  and  had  narrowly  watched  its  operation.  It 
was  not  long  before  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  committee  to 
improve  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  expense 
of  instruction  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  plan.  The 
change  proposed,  was  more  extensive  and  more  successful ;  it  was  no 
less  than  to  place  all  the  schools  on  this  plan,  and  to  abolish  the 
double-headed  system  entirely.  On  the  old  plan,  there  were  two  de- 
partments in  each  grammar  school,  one  devoted  to  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  the  other  to  readings  grammar,  geography,  &c.  Each  de- 
partment was  under  a  different  teacher,  and  each  teacher  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  The  reading  master  was  now  made  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  writing  master  was  made  subordinate  to  the  reading, 

pupils,  and  the  only  monitort  employed  were  taken  firom  the  upper  cIbsu,  under  seven  jrctft 
of  aj|[e.  This  chancre  was  n»de  in  May,  1827,  and  in  January,  18S8,  a  Special  Committee  re* 
ported  to  the  Board,  that  although  some  schools  had  no  suitable  monitors,  and  all  the  school- 
rooms were  either  small  or  unsuitable,  yet,  in  every  school  of  the  fifteen,  the  experiment  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  improvement  in  readinf  and  spelling,  in  order  and  discipline,  in  atten- 
tion and  happiness,  unquestionable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  stronger  terms  than 
the  committee  used,  the  complete  sacceis  of  the  exoeriment,  and  yet  the  experiment  was 
Tcry  MOB  diMoatimied. 
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his  salary  being  much  reduced.  The  ushers  were  dismissed,  and  sir 
young  persons,  no  longer  pupils  of  the  school,  were  employed  as  as- 
sistants, with  a  salary  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
this  was  called  the  monitorial  system  I  Mr.  Fowle  was  no  longer  on 
the  committee,  but  he  was  consulted  by  the  chairman,  who  reported 
the  plan.  Mr.  Fowle  objected  that  the  proposed  plan  lacked  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  monitorial  plan,  the  employment  of  the  best 
pupils  as  monitors,  and  it  furthermore  contained  the  elements  of  fail- 
ure, since  the  old  teachers,  who  were  opposed  to  the  new  plan,  and 
had  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  its  introduction,  were  to  be  the 
agents  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  sub-master  of  every  school  was  not 
only  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  but  writhing  under  his  subordinate 
rank  and  diminished  salary.  This  imperfect  plan  was  adopted,  how- 
ever, unanimously,  and,  in  two  or  three  years,  it  was  declared  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  schools  were  set  back  upon  the  old  plan,  the  citizens,  of 
course,  supposing  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  inadequate  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Boston  schools.  Tlie  experiment  under  Mr.  Fowle 
in  1821-3,  that  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Boylston  Grammar  School,  that  of 
Mr.  Bailey  in  the  Girl's  High  School,  that  of  the  Primary  Board  in 
fifteen  Primary  Schools,  which  had  all  been  successful,  and  the  two 
private  schools  then  in  full  operation,  viz.,  Mr.  Fowle's  High  School 
for  girls,  and  his  brother's  High  School  for  boys,  were  allowed  no 
weight  in  the  decision.  Fortunately,  there  was  one  favorable  circum- 
stance attending  this  great  experiment,  which  is  not  generally  known 
to  the  citizens,  but  of  which  there  is  abundant  proof.  William 
Clough,  the  Principal  of  the  Mayhew  School  for  boys,  was  a  school- 
mate, and  a  long-tried  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fowle.  He  was  no  ad- 
vocate of  the  new  plan,  but  when  the  committee  ordered  its  intro- 
duction, his  ideas  of  duty  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
either  carry  out  their  plan  in  good  faith^  or  resign.  He  determined  to 
try  what  he  could  do,  but  he  had  not  labored  many  months,  before 
he  told  his  friend,  that  the  paid  assistants  were  good  for  nothing,  and 
he  could  do  better  with  pupils  from  his  upper  class.  Mr.  Fowle  ad- 
vised him  to  try  the  experiment,  and  the  sub-committee  winked  at  it 
As  fast,  therefore,  as  the  paid  assistants  retired,  (as  they  all  did  when 
they  found  how  strict  and  thorough  was  the  instruction  required  by 
the  principal,)  the  best  pupils  were  substituted,  and  the  improvement 
was  now  so  great,  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  school  allowed  the 
second  class  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  first,  and  additional  studied 
were  required  of  the  first  or  highest  class;  in  other  words,  the  second 
class  was  equal  to  the  first  in  the  other  schools,  and  the  first  were 
pursuing  the  studies  of  the  high  school,  so  that,  when  the  new  syft- 
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tern  was  dropped,  these  two  classes  were  actually  degraded  by  a  vote 
of  the  committee,  instead  of  being  commended  and  rewarded.  No 
attempt  has  since  been  made  formally  to  introduce  the  monitorial  in- 
struction, still  it  is  employed  more  or  less  in  all  the  schools. 

One  thing  that  added  greatly  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Fowle  in  his  own 
school,  was  that  he  had  to  make  his  system  as  he  advanced.  Lan- 
caster had  never  applied  his  system  to  any  thing  but  reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Bell  had  published  no  manual,  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  was  only  known  in  his  little  treatise  of  arithmetic,  as  imitated 
by  Colburn,  or  in  obscure  and  almost  impracticable  hints  reported  by 
Neef  and  others  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Coffin,  in  his  ^^Medical  Intelli- 
gencers^^ of  October  24,  1826,  gave  some  account  of  Mr.  Fowle's  ex- 
periment, and  a  manual  of  his  method  had  been  published  by  Wil- 
liam Russell,  then  editor  of  tlie  ^^Joumal  of  Education'^ 

Looking  farther  than  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  self-culture  to  every  teacher,  Mr.  Fowle  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  1823,  a  course  of  lectures,  to  which,  not 
only  his  numerous  pupils,  but  all  their  families,  were  invited  free  of 
expense.  The  lectures  were  given  once  a  week,  never  numbered  less 
than  fifteen,  and  often  exceeded  twenty  in  a  season.  The  first  course 
embraced  several  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  numerous 
experiments,  in  which  his  pupils  always  assisted.  The  second  winter, 
a  course  of  Astronomy,  with  very  complete  apparatus,  was  attempted. 
In  this  course,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  La  Place's  Theory  of  the 
Solar  System,  Newton's  Theory  of  Gravitation  and  Compound  Motion, 
Herschers  Theory  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  Kepler's  Laws,  &c.,  were 
familiarly  explained.  The  next  season  all  the  novelties  and  theories 
of  Geology  were  given  and  illustrated,  and  so  he  continued  to  lecture 
gratuitously  to  an  audience  of  perhaps  five  hundred  persons,  for  at 
least  seventeen  years.  These  labors  entitle  him  to  the  honor,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Griscom  and  Josiah  Ilolbrook,  of  introducing  the 
lyceum  lecture.* 

In  1826,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  John  C.  Coffin,  and  several 
eminent  gentlemen  of  Boston,  to  establish  a  gymnasium  for  profes- 
sional gentlemen.  The  lamented  Dr.  Follen  was  invited  to  give  in- 
struction, and  about  four  hundred  gentlemen  attended  at  the  opening 
term.  Mr.  Fowle  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  When  Dr.  Follen  resigned.  Dr.  Lieber  was  invited 
over  from  London ;  but  no  talent  could  keep  the  gymnasium  alive 
after  the  novelty  had  ceased,  and  some  of  the  gymnasts  had  been 
caricatured  in  the  printshops.     The  institution  lingered  about  two 

*  Stt  Memoirt  of  John  Griacom  and  Joslab  Holbrook,  in  Volume  VHI.  of  this  JoarnaL 
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jean,  when,  only  abont  four  grmnasts  remainiDg,  Mr.  Fowie  dosed 

its  accouDts. 

As  earlv  indeed  as  1824,  Mr.  FowIe  introduced  regular  and  sj»- 
tematic  ph  vsical  exercise  into  his  school ;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
probably,  in  the  United  States.  This  course  was  continued  sever^ 
vears,  but  was  gradually  discontinued  because  of  some  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  parents.  Another  bold  measure  was  then  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  remedy,  in  some  degree,  the  neglect  of  calisthenics.  One 
afternoon  of  every  week  was  devoted  to  dancing.  The  instruction 
was  given  in  the  school-room,  and  Mr.  Fowle  was  always  present  to 
presene  order.  No  eitra  dress  was  required ;  no  exhibition  balls 
and  no  association  of  the  sexes  were  allowed.  Indeed,  all  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  graceful  art  were  removed,  whilst  great  excellence  was 
attained  at  comparatively  little  expense.  Mr.  Fowle  liad  received  a 
pamphlet  from  Spain,  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  the  intro- 
duction of  music  as  a  common  branch  in  the  country  schools  of  thai 
kingdom.  He  immediately  determined  to  try  the  experiment  here, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  wait  several  years  for  a  teacher.  Then  Lowell 
Mason  was  engaged  to  give  instruction  first  in  vocal  music,  and  soon 
afterwards  on  the  piano.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Re- 
garding needle-work  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  girls, 
Mr.  Fowle  set  apart  two  afternoons  of  the  week  for  this  object :  and 
it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  first  teacher  engaged  was 
the  philanthropist,  Miss  D.  L.  Dix.  The  number  of  pupils  sometimes 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  seldom  fell  below  eighty,  and  yet 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  in  seventeen  years,  was  only  five  hun- 
dred and  tliirty.  Many  began  and  ended  their  school  lives  under  Mr. 
Fowle. 

At  the  expiration  of  seventeen  years,  the  health  of  Mr.  Fowle 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  situation.  Thus 
ended  the  attempt  to  reform  the  schools  of  Boston,  by  introducing 
the  System  of  Mutual  Instruction,  usually  called  the  Monitorial 
System.  Their  great  principle  is  simply  this,  that  a  person  acquainted 
with  a  subject  may  explain  it  to  one  who  is  ignorant,  and  both  may 
be  benefited  by  the  explanation.  We  practice  on  this  principle  in 
every  concern  of  life,  and  nobody  doubts  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 
A  child  who  knows  the  way  to  school,  can  lead  another  who  does  not 
know  it;  a  boy  who  can  count  a  hundred, can  teach  another  to  count 
twenty ;  a  child  who  can  read,  can  teach  another  the  alphabet ;  a 
child  who  can  spell  hard  words, can  hear  another  spell  monosyllables; 
a  child  who  can  perform  a  problem  in  geometry,  can  show  another 
how  to  draw  a  triangle,  and  so  through  the  whole  circle  of  studies. 
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Bat  a  child  raust  not  be  required  to  teach  what  he  has  not  learned, 
and  any  one  who  ever  taught  knows  that  teaching  is  learning,  of  the 
moat  effectual  kind.  The  argument  is  ably  stated  in  one  of  Mr. 
Fowle's  published  lectures.  Mr.  Fowlers  school  was  in  fact  a  Normal 
School.  Many  of  his  pupils  became  successful  teachers ;  and  all  were 
qualified  to  direct  the  education  of  their  own  children  when  that  duty 
devolved  upon  them. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Fowle  resumed  the  business  of  bookselling,  and 
ia  the  next  year  became  the  publisher  of  the  ^^  Common  School 
t/oMma/,"  of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  editor  and  proprietor.  He  was 
thna  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  took  an  active  interest  and  no 
amall  share  of  labor  and  odium  in  the  controversies  with  teachers,  and 
denominational  organs  and  champions  which  that  officer's  ardent  ad- 
vocacy of  his  own  views  of  educational  principles  and  methods,  and 
of  entire  religious  freedom  in  the  management  and  instruction  of 
common  schools,  provoked.  During  this  period  he  was  largely  em- 
ployed in  holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  under  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Mann,  and  subsequently  in  other  parts  of  New  England  and  other 
states.  Few  persons  have  been  more  successful  in  carrying  through 
unaided  the  varied  exercises  of  an  Institute,  to  the  acceptance  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  public  generally.  He  has  held  upwards  of 
one  hundred  of  these  meetings — each  of  not  less  than  a  week's  ses- 
sion, and  occupying  nine  hours  a  day.  Many  of  the  views  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  at  these  meetings  are  embodied  in  his 
volume  entitled  ^*  Teachers*  Institute,'^ 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Mann  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
'the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  his  retiring  from  the  office 
which  he  had  filled  with  such  eminent  ability,  Mr.  Fowle  became 
proprietor  of  the  *^  Common  School  Journal,'"  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished volumes  XL,  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.,  until  the  periodical  was  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  1852 — the  establishment  by  the  Massachu- 
setts teachers  of  an  organ  of  their  own,  "  The  Massachusetts  Tea^her^ 
having  diminished  the  list  of  subscribers  which  in  its  palmiest  days  was 
never  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  publication.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Fowle's  mode  of  handling  educational 
topics  was  not  calculated  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  or 
school  officers — and  yet  it  is  impossible  now  to  read  his  articles  on 
the  prevailing  methods  of  school  management,  teaching  and  disci- 
pline, or  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, without  feeling  that  his  strictures  were  in  the  main  just. 

In  September,  1852,  Mr.  Fowle  opened  ar  private  school  on  the 

30 
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same  plan  as  Uiat  wbich  had  been  sucoeasfal  in  fonner  yean.  In 
announdng  his  intentioD,  he  avows  his  determination  ^  to  go  ibrward| 
removing  obstmctions  from  old  paths,  and  exploring  new  avenues  to 
the  joung  mind.  We  believe  the  art  of  teaching  is  still  in  its  in- 
faDcy.  We  believe  that  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  in  our  schoc^ 
is  wasted,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  and  worse  than  wasted  as 
far  as  it  concerns  health,  manners  and  morak."  In  the  good  work  of 
making  demonstrations  of  what  he  holds  to  be  better  organization 
and  instruction,  he  is  still  toiling  on  in  **  a  large  school  composed  of 
children  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  where  all  that  b  taught  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  schools  is  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  room,  under  one  and  the  same  teacher."  This  k 
not  our  ideal  of  a  good  school — and  particularly  of  a  large  school, 
but  with  such  an  organizer,  disciplinarian,  and  teacher  as  Mr.  Fowle, 
better  results  will  be  realized  than  in  schools  as  ordinarily  taught 

Of  Mr.  Fowle  as  an  author  of  school  books,  we  have  not  time  to 
speak.  The  list  embraces  over  fifty  volumes  in  almost  every  depart^ 
ment  of  elementary  instruction — ^all  of  them  composed  to  meet  what 
he  felt  to  be  deficiencies  in  the  text-books  in  use,  and  some  of  them 
for  a  time  deservedly  popular.  His  ^Common  School  Speller ^^  and 
^Companion  to  Spelling  Books,"  and  his  ^Teacliers'  Institute,^  deserve 
to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  teachers  list  of  instructional  helps. 
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MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  are  very  strongly  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  "  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  EducaiionJ'^ 

It  is  my  decided  opuiion,  that  this  method  ought  to  be  used  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  influence  of  teachers,  or  which 
may  be  tauglit  Even  those  who  are  destined  to  improve  arts  and  sciences  will 
gain  by  it  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  founded  on  the  influence  of 
exercise ;  while  at  the  same  time  this  method  has  the  great  additional  reoom- 
meodation  of  being  the  least  expensive  mode  of  instruction.  This  advantage  is 
oertahily  of  importance,  but  I  shall  examine  only  the  benefits  wliich  result  from 
exercise. 

If  there  be  many  children  or  students  together,  the  school  hours  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  examine  every  one.  Young  persons,  however,  who  are  not  exam- 
iziedf  are  loss  attentive  to  their  studies  than  those  who  are ;  their  faults,  not 
being  remarked,  are  not  corrected,  and  only  a  few  are  noticed.  In  large  classes 
all  that  can  be  expected  at  present  is,  that  the  teacher  should  explain  every 
tbfaig  distinctly,  and  repeat  it  with  a  few  scholars.  He  addresses  himself  com- 
mamy  to  those  who  learn  quickly.  Should  it  happen  that  the  master  speaks  to 
others  of  less  talents,  the  better  heads,  knowing  their  lesson,  cease  to  pay  atten- 
tion, or  at  least  are  soon  wearied  of  doing  so.  But  were  the  better  students 
obliged  to  repeat  the  lesson  with  the  others,  they  would  experience  that  we 
learn  by  teaching ;  they  would  feel  inclined  to  go  over  and  over  the  same  thing 
with  those  intrusted  to  them  for  instruction,  while,  in  the  common  way,  they 
cease  to  repeat  their  lessons  when  left  alone.  At  the  same  time  the  students  of 
lees  capacities  will  be  more  attentive,  and,  on  account  of  the  constant  repetition, 
they  win  remember  what  was  lost  at  the  mere  explanation  of  tlio  master. 

Let  us  exaniine  any  branch  of  education  whatever,  and  we  shall  find  tliat  tlie 
advantages  of  this  method  are  always  the  same.  We  may  take  a  mathematical 
problem  for  the  sake  of  example.  Suppose  the  rules  to  have  been  taught,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  applied.  Those  scholars  wlio  possess  the  mathematical 
talent  in  a  high  degree,  will  soon  finish  their  problem,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
wait  in  irksome  idleness  till  many  others,  who  can  not  follow  so  quickly,  have 
done.  If  tlie  former  only,  are  called  for  by  the  master  to  resolve  the  problem, 
the  others  hear  it,  but  it  is  not  attended  with  the  same  advantage  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  called  to  work  for  themselves.  IfJ  on  the  contrary,  the  scholars,  with 
little  mathematical  genius,  be  chiefly  examined,  those  who  excel  in  that  talent 
will  lose  their  time,  and  neglect  what  they  know,  while  their  attention  would 
be  excited  if  they  were  employed  in  teaching  their  condisciples.  Tlieir  natural 
activity  may  even  lead  them  to  do  mischief^  whilst  they  are  not  otherwise  occu- 
pied. It  is  the  same  with  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  dancing,  learning  history, 
geography,  languages,  in  short,  with  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  taught. 

Gflie  practice  of  the  common  method  can  be  excused  only  by  the  supposition, 
tliat  all  pupils  are  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  abilities.  As,  however, 
daily  experience  shows  the  contrary,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  if  the 
object  be  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the  period  of  education. 
The  new  method  is  particularly  useful  in  schools  where  all  classes  of  children 
are  collected  together  in  the  same  room,  and  where,  in  the  common  method  of 
teaching,  while  one  class  is  examined  the  others  arc  doing  nothing.  Children 
are  in  general  required  to  learn  by  themselves,  but  few  only  are  capable  of  this 
exertion.  According  to  the  new  method,  all  classes  go  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  same  subject  is  repeated  till  every  child  knows  it 

In  colleges,  where  each  class  is  separated,  the  necessity  of  the  new  method  is 
less  felt;  yet,  the  above-mentioned  reasons  induce  me  to  think,  that  it  should 
be  employed  in  all  large  classes,  where  the  pupils,  on  account  of  their  different 
degrees  of  capacities,  naturally  form  themselves  into  several  subdivisions. 

The  superiority  of  a  new  method,  ought  to  determine  the  directors  of  instruc- 
tion, to  make  a  new  classification  in  colleges,  according  to  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  There  should  be  one  professor  for  each  branch  of  knowledge ;  one  for 
history,  one  for  geography,  one  for  the  mother  tonpue,  one  for  Latin,  one  for 
Greek,  one  for  poetry,  one  for  mathematics,  &c.  The  pupils  who  study  the 
same  branch  might  be  brought  together,  but  divided  into  different  clasa!^\  X^ei^^issa 
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for  .instance,  who  study  history  might  be  in  the  same  room,  but  divided  into 
several  classes.  A  similar  arrangement  sliould  prevail  among  the  students 
of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  geography,  Ac  The  professor  of  each  branch 
might  put  all  his  classes  into  action  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  in  the  schools  for  children.  Monitors  might  take  his  place  in  the  inferior 
classes.  In  this  way,  the  pupils  would  make  more  progress  than  they  com- 
monly do.  It  is  not  nece^ry  to  state  how  many  professors  might  be  institu- 
ted, for  there  might  be  as  many  as  branches  are  found  to  be  requisite.  The 
principal  object  I  hero  contend  for  is,  that  the  better  students  should  instruct 
the  inferior  ones,  when  the  masters  are  not  suflBcient  for  the  purpose.  Emula- 
tion would  induce  the  monitors  to  employ  their  leisure  moments  in  learning  new 
subjects.  Moreover,  the  time  which  the  masters  give  to  explanation  is  short ; 
that  employed  by  the  scholars  in  learning  occupies  a  greater  portion.  Tliis  por- 
tion of  time  will  be  filled  up  to  more  advantage  by  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction,  than  if  every  one  is  left  to  himself  alone ;  and  those  who  instruct 
others  will,  in  this  way,  derive  even  the  greatest  advantage.  This  method, 
being  new,  has  met  with  adversaries ;  but  whoever  will  set  an  example  of  uang 
it  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  will  find  its  superiority  the  same  as  it  is 
already  ascertained  to  be  in  teaching  the  first  elements  of  education.  The  fun- 
damental principle  implied  in  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  is  one  and  tUe 
same  for  whatever  is  taught  to  many  pupils  at  once.  At  collegt«,  those  who 
are  very  zealous  form  private  classes  for  repetition  among  themselves,  and  others 
who  have  means,  pay  repeaters.  Every  improved  system  of  learning  admits 
the  advantage  of  repetition,  and  all  teachers  speak  in  favor  of  numerous  instruct- 
ors. This  Ls  accomplished  by  the  monitorial  system.  It  is  objected  that  boys 
do  not  teach  soundly.  I  reply  that  in  that  case  they  are  not  taught,  or  do  not 
learn  soundly.  It  is  applicable  to  monitors  what  we  may  say  of  instructora 
throughout :  The  most  learned  is  not  always  the  best  teaclier.  The  head  mas- 
ter ought  to  understand  human  nature  and  to  choose  the  proper  monitors. 
Farther,  if  the  monitorial  system  has  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  we 
may  say,  "  what  Ls  best  administered  is  best,"  and  not  at  once  accuse  or  reject  a 
new  doctrine,  or  s.vstem,  because  it  is  not  understood.  1  have  seen  the  monito- 
rial system  applied  with  astonishing  effect.  I  will  mention  only  Wood's  Sen- 
fiional  School  at  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
are  instructed,  with  little  expense,  in  a  manner  which  should  do  honor  to  those 
of  the  first  ranks,  and  it  is  done  bv  the  m6nitorial  system. 


XVI.  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

(Continaed  from  Number  XXIV.,  pa^e  264.) 


VI.    HOUSEHOLD  OCCUPATIONS,  HIGHER  CULTURE. 

It  is  a  main  point  in  the  education  of  girls,  so  to  cultivate  their 
minds  that  they  may  always  have  an  inclination  towards  what  is 
noble,  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  many  useless  thoughts  so 
ready  to  creep  into  empty  heads,  may  be  kept  out  by  better  ones. 

Jean  Paul  says  in  "  Zevawa,*'  after  making  bitter  complaints  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  evil  just  alluded  to,  "But  what  help  is  there  for  it? 
I  answer,  the  help  actually  in  existence  among  the  poorer  classes.  Let 
girb  practice,  instead  of  the  common  useless  and  vision-cherishing 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  the  various  kinds  of  household  labor ;  by 
the  help  of  which,  dreams  and  reveries  will  be  driven  ofl",  by  the  new 
tasks  and  requirements  which  every  minute  will  bring." 

In  another  place  the  same  author  says,  "  Let  no  woman,  however 
etherial — or  rather  windy-brained — say  that  housekeeping  is  too 
mechanical  for  the  dignity  of  her  intellect ;  and  that  she  prefers  pur- 
suits as  purely  intellectual  as  those  of  men.  Was  there  ever  any 
intellectual  pursuit  without  a  mechanical  one  with  it  ?" 

It  is  my  own  opinion  also,  that  every  young  woman,  no  matter 
what  her  rank  or  circumstances,  should  without  fail  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  practical  housekeeping ;  and  even  that  her  education 
can  not  be  termed  complete  if  this  part  of  it  has  been  neglected ;  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  a  training  to  such  domestic 
duties  exclusively,  to  be  suflficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  young 
women.  There  are  many  whose  daughters  are  taught,  besides  the 
usual  elementary  studies  and  those  of  a  religious  kind,  nothing  ex- 
cept housekeeping  duties  and  manual  labor ;  the  purpose  thus  sought 
being  to  keep  them  in  simplicity  of  mind,  and  occupied,  aside  from 
their  work,  with  none  except  religious  thoughts.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  course  ;  for  in  default  of  an  appropriate  higher  culture,  the 
minds  of  girls  will  become  interested  in  a  very  useless  and  indeed 
dangerous  way,  in  things  of  the  idlest  and  foolishest  kind. 

Fenelon  says,  "  Ignorance  is  often  a  cause  of  enmii  to  a  young  girl, 
and  prevents  her  from  finding  an  innocent  employment  for  her  leisure. 
When  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  a  certain  age  without  the  habit  of  seri- 
ous occupations,  she  can  neither  after  that  acquire  a  taste  for  them 
nor  learn  to  estimate  them  fairiy.    Every  thing  serious  is  disai^^^r^fiAr 
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ble  to  her ;  every  thing  that  requires  continued  attention,  wearies  her. 
The  love  of  pleasure  which  is  so  strong  in  the  young,  the  example  of 
her  companions,  occupied  in  their  diversions,  all  serve  to  give  her  a 
distaste  for  regular  and  industrious  occupation.*^ 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  of  the  occupations  of  such  ignorant 
and  empty-minded  girls,  "They  bum  with  eagerness  to  have  eiperi- 
mental  knowledge  of  all  that  they  hear  of,  and  that  people  are  doing. 
They  love  to  hear  news,  to  write  letters,  to  receive  them.  They  want 
to  be  talked  to  about  every  thing,  and  to  talk  about  every  thing ; 
they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them  talkative ;  light-minded,  and 
their  light-mindedness  prevents  them  from  having  any  of  those  seri- 
ous thoughts  which  would  predispose  them  to  silenoe.'* 

I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  preventing  young 
girls  from  occupying  their  thoughts  with  foolishness,  and  of  turning 
them  toward  useful  things.  I  shall  first  discuss  the  mode  of  making 
them  familiar  and  skillful  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  at  a  very  eariy  age  a  girl  may 
begin  to  be  of  some  use  to  her  mother  in  domestic  duties ;  but  she 
should  by  no  means  be  permitted,  until  well  past  her  childhood,  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  solicitudes  of  housekeeping.  The  mother 
should  be  careful  not  to  say  before  her  children  that  such  a  thing  is 
expensive ;  that  it  had  to  be  bought  once,  and  must  now  be  bought  over 
again,  because  it  is  broken  or  spoiled.  The  children  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  or  break  any  thing,  not  because  it  costs  money,  but 
because  their  mother  has  told  them  to  be  careful^  and  because  it 
makes  her  feci  sorry  to  have  any  thing  spoiled,  and  still  more  so,  to 
have  her  children  careless,  awkward,  and  most  of  all,  disobedient 
Little  girls  should  never  hear  it  remarked  that  a  thing  costs  much  or 
little.  Boys  are  less  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  girls  notice  them  very  early ;  and  nothing  sounds  more 
disagreeably  than  for  a  little  thing  to  be  saying  "Mother  gave 
a  good  deal  for  that,^  or,  when  a  thing  is  broken,  "  They  can  buy 
another." 

Girls  should  not  have  what  is  called  pocket  money.  As  long  m 
they  are  children,  they  should  receive  whatever  they  have  from  their 
parents,  and  with  gratitude,  but  without  adverting  to  the  large  or 
small  expense  of  it.  Thus  they  will  receive  any  little  thing  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  will  be  as  thankful  for  it,  as  if  it  were  something 
far  more  costly.  It  is  much  more  affecting  and  more  beautiful  to  see 
children  on  a  birthday  presenting  fiowers  which  they  have  gathered 
or  cultivated  themselves,  or  to  see  them,  with  the  innocent  notion  that 
what  they  like  best,  must  be  most  agreeable  to  others  also»  making  a 
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present  of  one  of  their  playthings,  than  to  see  them  presenting  things 
that  they  have  bought  with  money  which  was  given  them  before.  . 

In  like  manner,  any  thing  produced  by  the  labor  of  older  girls  is 
more  valuable  than  any  purchased  gift  This  mode  of  managing 
will  also  early  teach  girls  the  better  way  of  assisting  the  poor,  by 
giving  thora  some  article  of  property,  or  something  to  eat 

At  a  subsequent  period  comes  the  time  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
grown-up  daughter  to  aid  her  mother  in  all  the  cares  of  the  latter ; 
i^nd  to  exercise  independently  all  the  various  accomplishments  in 
which  she  has  gradually  been  trained  by  her  industrious  assistance  in 
housekeeping.  If  she  is  a  good  scholar  in  arithmetic,  she  will  easily 
keep  the  housekeeping  accounts ;  and  will  feel  herself  honored  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  household  cares  of  her  mother,  in  return 
for  the  untroubled  careless  happiness  in  which  her  childhood  was 
passed.  All  the  assistance  in  housekeeping  and  cooking,  which  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capacity  can  give  their  mothers,  will  be  made 
pleasant  to  them  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  exercise 
the  foresight  which  is  necessary. 

An  older  daughter,  by  helping  her  mother  consult  and  manage  for 
the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  the  younger  ones,  will  learn  better 
bow  to  manage  money  than  by  having  an  allowance  with  which  to 
supply  her  own  clothing,  <kc  Nor  will  she  need  any  pocket  money. 
To  a  grown-up,  modest  intelligent  and  well  trained  daughter,  her 
mother  can  safely  say,  "  Whatever  is  mine  is  yours  also." 

My  reason  for  claiming  that  girls  of  every  rank  and  condition 
should  learn  to  be  skillful  and  efficient  housekeepers  is,  that  when 
they  become  mistresses  of  a  household,  no  matter  how  splendid  their 
situation  in  life,  they  will  need  to  exercise  a  keen  supervision  and  a 
reliable  judgment  over  their  household  mangement;  and  will  need 
to  know  what  they  may  properly  require  from  their  servants ;  from 
whom  we  find  sometimes  that  too  much  is  demanded,  and  sometimes 
too  little.  But  she  can  not  use  such  a  supervision  and  judgment, 
without  having  before  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house- 
keeping by  actual  practice  in  managing  them  herself. 

Still  less  can  the  mistress  of  a  family  afford  to  be  without  this 
previous  preparation,  where  her  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  Early 
training  will  enable  her  to  manage  a  household  even  in  difficult  and 
narrow  circumstances,  and  still  to  preserve  enough  ease  of  mind  and 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  a  shrewd  woman  may 
even  without  such  previous  experience  in  housekeeping,  by  means  of 
a  resolute  will  and  steady  industry,  learn  to  fulfill  her  housewifely 
duties ;  but  she  can  never  avoid  a  preoccupation  with  them^  mA  ^ 
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certain  anxiety,  the  necessary  consequences  of  her  want  of  experience. 
This  will  prevent  her  from  feeling  that  freedom  and  ease  of  mind 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  further  cultivation  of  some  talents 
very  important  in  the  family,  which  she  has  probably  somewhat 
developed  before.  A  sense  of  pressure  and  solicitude  about  honse- 
hold  matters  will  also  operate  to  prevent  her  ear  and  her  mind  from 
being  open  to  the  interests  of  her  husband ;  in  whose  vocation,  and 
intellectual  life,  she  ought  to  take  a  lively  interest 

A  Christian  and  educated  housewife,  whose  judicious  and  patiently 
eflScient  industry  proclaims  itself  in  but  few  words,  and  still  less  in 
incessant  restless  hurry  and  scolding  and  unquiet ;  whose  virtues  and 
talents  render  her  home  a  more  pleasant  and  peaceful  spot  to  her 
husband  than  any  other ;  who  trains  up  her  children  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  without  any  of  the  narrow  and  mistaken  piet- 
ism which  contemns  and  neglects  any  of  the  talents  which  God  gives 
us ; — such  a  housewife  should  be  the  ideal  result  sought  for  by  female 
education.  Such  a  one  will  unite  the  highest  attainments  in  house- 
keeping and  in  elegant  culture. 

The  Christian  ideal  of  higher  mental  culture  is  something  which  so 
intimately  permeates  and  inspires  to  the  whole  being,  that  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  to  set  it  forth ;  to  do  thus  I  shall  however 
endeavor. 

Culture  is  something  not  confined  to  any  single  points ;  and  should 
begin  in  the  earliest  childhood.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  can  be  given  by  any  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
although  instruction  is  as  indispensable  to  culture  as  are  strings  or 
keys  to  a  good  musical  instrument.  The  instrument  will  produce  no 
music,  unless  it  has  both  the  vibrating  body  and  the  whole  structure 
for  acting  upon  it 

A  young  girl  may  be  instructed,  even  thoroughly  instructed,  to  use 
a  favorite  mode  of  expression,  on  all  possible  subjects,  without  po»- 
sessing  a  single  trace  of  the  higher  grade  of  culture.  This  consists, 
not  merely  in  development  of  understanding  or  memory,  but  of  the 
feelings  also ;  in  fact,  of  the  whole  being ;  of  all  the  sacred  gifts  of 
heart  and  head.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  whole  life ;  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  family ;  by  the  tone  of  conversation ;  by  a  ceKain  faculty 
of  observing  every  thing  quietly,  but  of  retaining  and  considering 
only  what  is  good,  what  is  proper.  It  moderates  the  passions, 
watches  over  enthusiasm,  preserves  the  power  of  loving  deeply  and 
purely,  and  keeps  alive  the  power  of  feeling  true  and  pious 
enjoyment  in  nature  and  art  Culture,  in  young  women,  should  never 
develop  into  learning ;  for  then  it  ceases  to  be  delicate  femiBiiie  col- 
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ture.  A  jonng  woman  can  not  and  ought  not  to  plunge  with  the 
obstinate  and  persevering  strength  of  a  man  into  scientific  pursuits, 
so  as  to  become  forgetful  of  every  thing  else.  Only  an  entirely  un- 
womanly young  woman  could  try  to  become  thoroughly  learned,  in  a 
man's  sense  of  the  term ;  and  she  would  try  in  vain,  for  she  has  not 
the  mental  fJEiculties  of  man. 

In  opposition  to  these  sentiments  I  may  be  directed  to  learned 
ladies ;  a  second-rate  article,  which,  thank  God,  is  extremely  rare.  Of 
the  well-known  Madame  Dacier,  Jocher  remarks,  ^*  She  had  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  criticism.'^  She  edited  many 
classical  authors ;  translated,  amongst  others,  Plautus,  the  "  Clouds  *' 
and  the  '^ Flutus^^  of  Aristophanes;  and  "then  applied  herself  to 
Terence  with  so  much  zeal  that  she  got  up  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  labored  at  the  work  all  the  forenoon."  According  to  this 
account,  Madame  Dacier  was  certainly  a  very  "  thoroughly  instructed" 
lady.  But  she  was  just  as  deficient  in  delicate  womanly  culture  as 
she  was  thoroughly  learned ;  for  otherwise  how  could  she  have  trans- 
lated those  most  indecent  works  ? 

Compare  with  her  the  princess  in  Goethe's  ^^Torquato  Tasso,''*  who 
says,  "  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  understand  what  intelligent  men  say. 
If  an  opinion  is  given  about  a  character  of  antiquity,  or  his  deeds,  or 
if  mention  is  made  of  any  department  of  learning,  which  wide  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  because  elevating  in  tendency, 
I  follow  with  pleasure  such  discourses  of  noble  souls,  because  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  follow  it." 

Only  compare  such  a  princess  with  that  other  caricature  of  a  female 
pedant,  coarse,  amidst  all  her  learning.  The  princess  was  called  a 
scholar  of  Plato ;  but  so  far  was  she  from  measuring  herself  with 
men,  that  she  only  rejoiced  in  being  able  easily  to  understand  and 
follow  the  discourse  of  intelligent  men. 

Uigh  culture  shows  itself  in  the  whole  demeanor  of  a  young 
woman,  before  she  utters  a  single  word  about  any  thing  which  &he 
has  learned;  while  girls  too  often  display  the  most  utter  want  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  tactless  manner  in  which  they  tr}'  to  lug  in  their  little  bits 
of  school  knowledge.  The  studies  of  girls  should  be  intended  not  to 
make  them  know  much,  and  still  less  to  make  them  as  it  were  hang 
about  themselves  their  scraps  of  knowledge,  like  lifeless  and  tasteless 
ornaments,  trj^ing  to  look  splendid  in  them ;  but  that  they  should 
thoroughly  assimilate  whatever  they  do  learn  with  their  whole  being, 
and  make  it  a  well-chosen  and  valuable  ornament  of  their  minds. 
Such  a  mode  of  studying  will  secure  them  the  permanent  possession 
of  what  they  learn,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  all 
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arouod  them ;  and  as  mothen,  thej  will  be  able  to  oommiinicate  their 
knowledge  to  their  daoghten  in  the  beat  way ;  not  merdj  to  inatnict 
them,  bat  to  caltiTate  them.* 

TII.    RKADIXG. 

The  entire  opposite  of  an  elevated  ChristiaD  culture  is  that  vulgar, 
frivolous  per\'ersion  of  it  too  often  found  in  German  families.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  elements  of  this  perverted  culture,  and  have 
cited  as  one  of  the  roost  pemidous  of  them,  the  wretched  habit  of 
readiug  romances  of  all  sorts,  just  as  they  may  come  to  hand.  This 
habit  produces  a  sickly  voracity ;  they  read  and  read  without  being 
either  satisfied  or  nourished  by  what  they  swallow  down  so  greedily. 
Oq  the  contrary,  it  is  a  poison  to  them.  If  a  classical  work  happens 
to  stray  by  mistake  into  their  circulating  library,  they  take  no  notice 
of  it  I  have  quoted  the  young  lady  who  replied,  when  asked  if  she 
had  read  Goethe's  "  Iphigenia^  **  I  believe  so." 

All  readiness  and  activity  of  mind  are,  by  such  a  course  of  reading, 
destroyed  in  girls ;  and  they  fall  into  habits  of  constant  absent- 
mindedness,  which  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household 
duties  skillfully  and  prudently ;  to  live  in  simplicity  and  godliness. 
Serious  and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a  silly 
ill-read  girl ;  and  indeed,  how  could  they  abide  in  the  same  mind 
with  frivolous  love  stories  and  perverted,  vulgar,  fantastic  notions 
about  love  ? 

The  miserable  results  of  such  wretched  habits  of  reading  should 
admonish  us  to  watch  carefully  over  the  reading  of  our  daughters, 
and  to  select  for  them,  ourselves,  and  with  conscientious  care,  books 
which  shall  promote  our  object  of  giving  them  a  pure  and  noble  cul- 
ture, and  one  pleasing  to  God.  On  the  subject  of  this  selection,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  most  various  and  conflicting  opinions.  One  eminent 
authority  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  prudery  to  prevent  girls  from 
reading  Boccacio's  ^^  Decameron  ;^*  while  others  pass  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rejecting  books  which  are  entirely  harmless.  Among  the 
latter  are  most  conspicuous  the  fanatical  and  narrow-minded  pietists, 
who,  in  order  to  be  certain  to  avoid  all  offense,  take  offense  at  all  and 
sundry  books,  scarcely  excepting  books  of  religious  edification. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding 
will  be  found. 

But  I  shall  hear  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  if  instead  of 
this  admonition,  I  should  set  forth  a  list  of  books  which  might  safely 

*  Od  the  reUtioDs  between  these  Tiews  of  cultare  and  the  Chrittian  Ideal  of  the  Ina^e  of 
God,  see  under  the  bead  of  *<  Christianity  io  Educatioo,"  in  ^'American  Journal  ^  Educm' 

tim;'  Vol  ym.,  p.  a*-«& 
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be  put  into  children's  bands,  I  answer,  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
draw  up  such  a  list,  both  bj  myself  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  have  failed.  I  very  soon  perceived,  more- 
over, the  reasons  why  it  must  of  necessity  fail ;  which  I  can  easily 
explain  by  a  comparison.  Let  it  be  attempted  to  prepare  a  list  of 
selected  articles  of  food,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  and  healthful  for 
the  most  various  human  constitutions.  How  many  faults  would  be 
found  with  the  choice  made !  One  can  not  bear  this,  another  that ; 
one  likes  this,  another  that ;  many  will  miss  their  favorite  dishes ;  and 
the  doctor  will  prohibit  many  of  them  to  the  ill  or  sickly. 

Quite  similar  would  be  the  result  of  making  out  a  list  of  books 
selected  for  reading.  One  and  the  same  volume  would  be  sound  and 
nutritious  food  for  one  girl,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  another ;  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  one,  not  at  all  to  another.  In  short,  I  became 
convinced  that  so  great  are  the  diflferences  between  girls,  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talent,  taste,  and  cultivation,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  make  out  a  list  which  would  bo  suitable  for  all.  It  must 
instead  be  a  duty  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers  to  select  books 
suitable  for  each  individual  child;  and  for  this  purpose  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  children  and  the  books. 

In  thus  selecting,  the  following  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  To  consider,  whether  in  the  case  of  many  books,  they  shall  be 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  to  be  read  through  by  herself  without 
any  omissions,  or  whether  they  should  first  be  read  over  by  a 
competent  person,  and  any  unsuitable  portions  left  out.  This 
course  would  be  beneficial,  especially  with  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. 

2.  That  in  the  family  library  there  are  frequently  books  suitable 
enough  for  men,  but  not  at  all  for  girls.  They  should  therefore  not 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  take  out  whatever 
books  they  may  fancy  from  a  circulating  library. 

3.  That  fashions  prevail  also  in  the  reading  world.  Romances  of 
chivalry  had  their  day,  and  so  did  family  romances,  bandit  romances, 
ghost  romances,  the  ''^Mysteries  of  Paris,  ^  ''^ Amaranth^''  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  While  these  were  the  fashion,  each  was  in  turn  eagerly 
devoured,  and  talked  of  in  all  circles ;  but  how  soon  were  they  forgot- 
ten !  And  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  forgotten.  It  would  be 
well  if  girls  could  avoid  ever  occupying  themselves  with  such  mere 
transient,  fashionable  stuff,  but  should  rather  read  over  and  over 
again  the  best  standard  works. 
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▼UI.   IXBTRUCTION. 


We  have  seen  that  a  young  woman  may  possess  a  great  store  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  yet  not  be  '*  cultivated."  The  mental  ac- 
quirement of  girls  are  too  often  mere  memorized  stuff.  Like  Locke, 
their  teachers  have  taken  their  minds  to  be  originally  nothing  but  a 
tabula  rasa,  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  a  canvass,  on  which  the  painter 
may  represent  many  different  things,  the  canvass  remaining  canvass, 
however,  all  the  while. 

Instruction  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  an  actual  vital 
a8<iimilation  of  what  is  taught;  so  that  all  which  is  learned  may  be 
as  it  were  mental  food,  be  turned  into  flesh  and  blood,  may  serve  to 
increase,  strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  being;  in  short,  may 
promote  the  process  of  culture. 

The  culture  of  girls  commonly  requires  a  process  of  instruction 
entirely  different  from  that  of  boys.  The  latter,  with  their  tendency 
to  unruliness,  must  early  be  subjected  to  discipline,  reproved,  accus- 
tomed to  steady  and  persevering  mental  labor,  to  obedient  subjection 
to  a  regular  order  of  things.  Such  a  training  is  required  by  the 
destined  life  and  labors  of  a  man. 

But  such  a  course  of  discipline  would  not  bo  the  best  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  girls.  I  have  known  girls  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  prescribed  strict  plans  of  study,  witli  time-tables,  <!:c.,  like  those 
for  a  school,  to  which  they  were  holden  so  closely  that  I  believe  they 
would  scarcely  have  given  themselves  time  during  one  of  the  pre- 
Bcribed  exercises,  to  carry  a  sick  brother  a  glass  of  water.  No  one 
could  approve  such  a  scheme  as  that 

But  should  there  be  no  regular  school-like  plan  for  the  studies  of 
girls  ?  Certainly ;  there  must  be  order ;  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  school.  Real  order  requires  that  every  thing  be  done  at  the 
moment  when  that  thing  especially  is  needed.  For  example :  if  a 
pastor,  profoundly  engaged  in  reflecting  upon  his  sermon,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  death-bed,  he  ought  to  leave  his  work  on  the  spot  and 
hasten  to  the  sick  man.  The  more  sacred  duties  of  his  office  must 
take  precedence  of  all  study. 

This  example  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a  girl.  A  regu- 
lar order  for  the  daily  occupations  should  be  prescribed  for  them ; 
but  they  must  also  be  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  leave 
books  or  piano  at  any  moment  when  necessary,  to  assist  a  smaller 
child,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their  parents.  Such  cases  can  not  of  course 
be  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  day :  they  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.    But  girls  should  also  be  trained,  as  soon  as  the  exceptional 
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service  is  over,  to  return  at  once  to  books  or  instrument,  and  go 
quietly  on  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted. 

School  instruction  is  inferior,  for  girls,  to  home  instruction,  because 
it  affords  no  interval  for  these  services  of  love.  And  if  the  studying 
for  several  hours,  one  after  another,  is  the  one  chief  thing  sought,  then 
the  school  is  unsuitable  for  girls. 

Any  one  who  disagrees  with  these  views,  and  so  highly  estimates 
the  importance  of  continuous  study,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
whatever,  as  to  consider  such  domestic  services  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  may  perhaps  learn  a  better  way  of  thinking  from 
Goethe : — 

**  Early  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  that  b  her  calling : 
For  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling ; 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  b  hers  in  the  household. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents ; 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  one, 
To  make  the  hburs  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 
To  tliink  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
And  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues." 

These  golden  words  describe  the  most  important  object  in  the 
education  of  girls.  They  ought  to  learn  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  love,  not  merely  with  the  tongue  and  with  words,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  And  the  poet  adds,  by  such  serving  they  become 
able  to  rule;  at  least  within  the  department  where  the  authority 
belongs  to  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  exercising  it. 

Fenelon  strongly  objects  to  the  plan  of  insisting  upon  strictly  ob- 
served hours  of  instruction,  like  a  school,  and  that  for  other  reasons 
th'an  those  already  quoted  from  him.  "  A  too  pedantic  regularity," 
he  observes,  *^  which  insists  upon  continuous  study  without  any  inter- 
mission, is  very  injurious  to  girls.  Teachers  often  affect  to  prefer  such 
a  regularity,  because  it  is  much  more  easy  for  them  to  do  so  than  to 
exercise  that  incessant  attention  which  takes  advantage  of  any 
favorable  moment." 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  describes  the  too  regular  kind  of  in- 
struction :  "  There  is  no  freedom  nor  cheerfulness  in  it ;  it  is  study 
and  nothing  but  study;  silence,  stiffness,  constant  prohibition  and 
threatenirijr.''* 


*' Madame  Nrcker  express**  herself  strongly  oppost'd  to  an  ^xce^^;v^•  number  of  rtudy 
hourn,  and  in  too  luiic  lensuus  (1,  82)     She  sajfy  "  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  shortest  time 
which  I  have  allowed  for  one  lesson ;  but  Mii»  Edgeworth  had  limited  many  to  five  minutes 
and  with  good  retults." 
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Fenelon  requires  an  attention  which  shall  seize  upon  every  favora- 
ble opportunity.  But  such  opportunities  will  occur  far  more  often  to 
a  mother  who  teaches  at  home,  than  to  a  teacher  who  works  in 
school ;  and  the  teacher,  tied  fast  to  his  fixed  hours,  can  not  make 
the  best  use  of  such  favorable  opportunities.  I  shall  further  state 
other  weighty  reasons  against  educating  girls  at  schools ;  after  having 
first  explained  why  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  mothers  should  as  far 
as  possible  instruct  their  daughters  at  home. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  our  day,  when  girls  are  more  than  ever 
obliged  to  learn  every  thing  school-wise,  they  would,  on  becoming 
mothers,  find  themselves  able  to  teach  all  that  they  have  learned, 
more  especially  as  the  very  power,  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

But  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  know  more  than  one  woman  who 
has  been  instructed  for  years  at  a  girl's  school,  and  distinguished  her- 
self there,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children. 

May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  very  practice  of  learning  in  school 
is  the  reason  why,  when  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  teaching  ?  Thus  educated,  they  know  of  no  mode  of  instruc- 
tion except  the  so-called  "  methodical "  one ;  and  if  they  have  them- 
selves remained  natural  and  simple,  they  will  find  that  their  whole  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
taught.  That  which  in  their  teachers  was  so  frequently  a  stiff"  pedantic 
manner,  must,  when  imitated  by  a  woman,  appear  the  most  ridiculous 
caricature.  And  wjjat  mother  would  desire  to  appear  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  to  her  own  children  ? 

If  a  mother  who  was  educated  at  school  is  desirous  of  herself  in- 
structing her  daughters,  she  will  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  neg- 
lect and  forget  the  methods  which  were  pursued  with  her,  and  to  seek 
to  adopt  for  her  own  purposes  a  simple  and  artistic  one. 

There  are  but  few  studies  in  which  a  mother  can  not  direct  her 
daughters  sufficiently.  Some  however  require  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
who  possesses  both  capjicity  and  experience,  and  whose  long  practical 
labors  have  made  him  acquainted  with  many  means  of  lightening 
and  abridging  the  work  of  study.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tlie 
first  beginnings  of  some  studies ;  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  play- 
ing the  piano. 

But  such  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which 
mothers  urge  against  undertaking  to  instruct  their  daughters.  They 
repeat,  "  Wo  have  not  the  time ;  we  have  not  the  knowledge ;  we 
have  no  skill  in  teaching ;''  there  is  almost  nothing  which  they  have 
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not,  except  one  thing  whose  deficiency  they  do  not  willingly  admit — 
steady,  persevering,  conscientious  good-will. 

Many  a  mother  says  she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  daughters,  who 
nevertheless  has  abundance  of  time  for  useless  and  idle  society,  for 
the  theater,  for  all  manner  of  similar  purposes.  If  they  would  only 
reckon  up  the  hours  which  they  thus  waste  in  one  week  !  But  they 
lack  the  requisite  knowledge.  How  easily  might  they  acquire  it,  if 
they  would  only  make  use  of  a  small  part  of  the  time  they  spend  so 
uselessly ;  if  more  especially  they  would  learn  by  the  very  work  of 
teaching.*  Do  they  lack  skill  in  teaching  ?  A  sensible  mother,  who 
sincerely  loves  her  children,  who  makes  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
educate  them  well,  will,  by  God's  help,  soon  discover  the  best  method, 
a  simple  mode  of  teaching,  not  encumbered  with  artistic  rules  ;  and 
for  which  she  can  consult  to  good  advantage  with  her  husband,  and 
with  intelligent  friends.f 

If  she  is  fully  in  earnest  in  her  task,  and  still  finds  that  her  attain- 
ments are  unequal  to  it,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  look  for  help. 

llie  best  auxiliary  plan  will  be,  where  several  families  are  like- 
minded  and  in  sufficiently  close  social  relations,  for  one  of  the  mothers, 
say  one  who  knows  French  best,  to  admit  the  daughters  of  the  rest 
to  the  instruction  which  she  gives  her  daughters  in  French ;  for  an- 
other in  like  manner  to  take  charge  of  singing ;  and  so  on. 

If  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  a  number  of 
associated  families  might  employ  a  private  teacher,  who  might  in- 
struct their  daughters  either  in  one  of  their  houses,  or  in  turn  at  each, 
at  fixed  hoursj. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  against  instructing  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  so-called  "  In8titutes,"§  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

When  children  from  families  of  the  same  general  character,  stand- 
ing and  modes  of  thinking  are  taught  together,  none  of  them  hearar 
from  the  other  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  he  hears  at  home,  or 
with  Lis  home  impressions.  But  the  case  is  quite  difl!crent  at  the 
Institutes,  even  at  the  best  of  them.     At  these  are  found  a  collection 

--      ■  ■■  ■  -     -  -  —  ■-  .  I.  ■ 

*  ^'DfHxndo diteitnua."    '*  We  learn  by  teaching." 

t  There  is  a  (treat  difference  between  modest  mothers  who  distrust  their  own  powers,  am! 
those  mis-educated,  over-educated,  conceited  women,  who  think  the  work  of  intrtructing  their 
children  far  below  their  dignity ;  a  business  proper  enough  for  mediocre,  subordinated 
drudges,  but  not  for  etherial  and  elevated  minds.  Sucli  mistaken  mothers  are  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals  ;  they  are  destitute  of  maternal  love.    But  they  have  their  reward. 

1 1  have  not  mentioned,  because  it  seemed  to  me  too  self-evident,  that  every  father  ought 
to  instruct  his  own  daughters,  so  far  as  bis  knowledge,  faculty  for  teaching,  and  leisure  will 
admit ;  and  that  be  ought  to  have  a  general  charge  of  their  instruction  and  education,  and  is 
more  or  less  rsspoosible  for  it. 

§  Female  boardiog-schools. 
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of  girls  firom  fisimilies  of  the  most  various  and  even  diametrical] j 
opposite  views  on  religious  and  national  subjects,  and  especially  on 
matters  connected  with  social  life  and  amusements.  Girls  who  at 
home  hear  little  of  frivolous  worldly  matters,  such  as  balls,  theaters, 
4kc^  here  come  in  contact  with  others  who  describe  these  things  to 
them  as  most  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  arouses  in  them 
the  most  lively  desires  to  attend  theaters  and  balls,  so  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  plague  their  parents  incessantly  with  requests  to 
go  there,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  are  often  weak  enough 
to  let  them  go,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  the  instruction  of  girls,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  separate  departments  of  it 

1.  Reading, 

The  study  of  reading  should  never  be  commenced  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  The  more  determinate  and  surer  methods  which  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  schoolmaster  will  use  will  enable  him  to 
teach  reading  very  quickly.  A  mother,  however,  will  proceed  very 
imcertainly  in  the  business ;  will  for  that  reason  make  the  study  very 
disgusting  to  the  children,  and  by  means  of  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  to  blame  for  this,  will  herself  become  disgusted  and  impatient. 

When  this  happens,  the  child  will  imbibe  not  only  a  distaste  for 
learning  to  read,  but  against  every  thing  that  she  may  try  to  teach  him. 

But  I  do  not  deny  to  all  mothers  the  ability  to  instruct  in  reading, 
for  I  myself  learned  to  read  from  a  most  loving  and  patient  mother. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  they  no  longer  need  a 
teacher ;  an  intelligent,  educated,  pious  mother  will  herself  be  very 
competent  to  conduct  their  further  studies. 

The  question  will  now  arise,  AVhat  shall  the  children  read  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  *•  Children  s  Friends''^  of  which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  issued,  with  their  tiresome  stories  of  good 
children  and  bad  children,  of  good  William  and  naughty  Louis,  &c.t 
Shall  they  at  the  same  time  commit  to  memory  the  verses  in  these 
books,  such  for  instance  as  that  most  remarkable  one  composed  in  the 
name  of  one  of  these  good  Williams,  by  some  foolish  pedant  well 
jEfrounded  in  vanity,  but  thoroughly  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  which 

begins  thus : — 

"  When  I  do  what's  right 
And  with  all  ray  might. 
Nor  ever  disobey. 
How  Iiappily  I  play  ! 
Praise  from  my  papa. 
Love  from  my  mamma — 
Every  thing  I  see 
Loves  and  praises  me.'* 
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But  I  will  devote  no  more  time  to  these  flat  and  tiresome  books ; 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  equally  flat  and  wearisome  period  of 
"  Nationalism." 

At  a  later  period,  other  writers,  especially  Wackcmagel,  compiled 
books  based  on  the  right  principle,  namely,  that  children  should  read 
only  good  matter  and  such  as  has  a  permanent  value.  This  principle 
is  the  more  important,  because  what  children  read  at  an  early  age 
impresses  itself  so  much  morg  deeply  upon  the  memory ;  being  almost 
indelible  by  the  course  of  subsequent  years.*  We  merely  would  not 
desire  to  fix  in  their  minds  any  bad  materials,  or  indifferent  ones, 
which  will  grow  there  all  their  lives  like  ill  weeds ;  which  will  be  ever 
re-echoing  there,  like  miserable  street  music  which  we  happen  to  hear, 
and  which  afterwards  continues  to  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
•  A  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  books  for  young 
girls  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  good  in  themselves,  but  adapted 
to  the  age  and  character  of  these  particular  girls  for  whom  they  are 
chosen.  I  would  not  insist  that  they  must  understand  all  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  day,  as  Goethe  observes,  the  word  "  under- 
stand" is  not  understood.  It  is  most  commonly  misused  by  school- 
teachers ;  and  it  can  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  which  chil- 
dren particularly  like.  Ought  they  not  to  read  Grimm's  fairy  stories 
until  they  understand  them  ?  They  should  not  be  put  to  read  what 
they  are  able  to  understand,  but  what  they  like.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  watch  conscientiously  that  they  shall  learn  only  to 
like  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  they  shall  read  only  such 
materials;  and  that  no  bad  books  shall  get  into  their  hands. 

If  a  child  is  interested  in  a  book,  the  mother  will  be  under  no 
necessity  to  constrain  her  to  read  it.  She  will  not,  for  instance,  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  confine  her  little  scholar's  attention  while 
reading  the  story  of  Aschenbrodel ;  or  the  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  the  child  to  be  able  to  read  the 
stories  which  it  has  learned  to  like  by  hearing  them  often  told ;  and 
it  will  be  no  more  satisfied  with  reading  them  over  and  over,  than  it 
was  before  with  hearing  them  told. 

Besides  Grimm's  stories,  much  good  matter  for  children  has  been 
written  by  Pocci.  Such  are  also  Speckter's  fables,  and  many  portions 
of  Ilebel,  Schubert,  Claudius  and  Uhland.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
reading  the  Bible. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  children  thoroughly  dislike  reading,  we 

**  FeneloD's  obcerration  on  this  point  it«  **  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  af e  nothing 
■hoold  be  pat  into  the  mind  which  we  do  not  deeire  to  have  remain  there  during  the  whole 
life." 
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around  them ;  and  as  mothers,  they  will  be  able  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  their  daughters  in  the  best  way ;  not  merely  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  cultivate  them.* 

TII.    READING. 

The  entire  opposite  of  an  elevated  Christian  culture  is  that  vulgar, 
frivolous  perversion  of  it  too  often  found  in  German  families.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  elements  of  this  perverted  culture,  and  have 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  them,  the  wretched  habit  of 
reading  romances  of  all  sorts,  just  as  they  may  come  to  hand.  This 
habit  produces  a  sickly  voracity ;  they  read  and  read  without  being 
either  satisfied  or  nourished  by  what  they  swallow  down  so  greedily. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  poison  to  them.  If  a  classical  work  happens 
to  stray  by  mistake  into  their  circulating  library,  they  take  no  notice 
of  it.  I  have  quoted  the  young  lady  who  replied,  when  asked  if  she 
had  read  Goethe's  "  Tphigenia,^  **  I  believe  so.'' 

All  readiness  and  activity  of  mind  are,  by  such  a  course  of  reading, 
destroyed  in  girls ;  and  they  fall  into  habits  of  constant  absent- 
mindedness,  which  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household 
duties  skillfully  and  prudently  ;  to  live  in  simplicity  and  godliness. 
Serious  and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a  silly 
ill-read  girl ;  and  indeed,  how  could  they  abide  in  tlie  same  mind 
with  frivolous  love  stories  and  perverted,  vulgar,  fantastic  notions 
about  love  ? 

The  miserable  results  of  such  wretched  habits  of  reading  should 
admonish  us  to  watch  carefully  over  the  reading  of  our  daughters, 
and  to  select  for  them,  ourselves,  and  with  conscientious  care,  books 
which  shall  promote  our  object  of  giving  them  a  pure  and  noble  cul- 
ture, and  one  pleasing  to  God.  On  the  subject  of  this  selection,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  most  various  and  conflicting  opinions.  One  eminent 
authority  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  prudery  to  prevent  girls  from 
reading  Boccacio's  ^^  Decameron  ;^*  while  others  pass  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rejecting  books  which  are  entirely  harmless.  Among  the 
latter  are  most  conspicuous  the  fanatical  and  narrow-minded  pietists, 
who,  in  order  to  be  certain  to  avoid  all  oflfense,  take  oflfense  at  all  and 
sundry  books,  scarcely  excepting  books  of  religious  edification. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding 
will  be  found. 

But  I  shall  hear  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  if  instead  of 
this  admonition,  I  should  set  forth  a  list  of  books  which  might  safelv 

*  On  the  relatioDs  between  these  views  of  culture  and  the  Chriuiui  ideal  of  the  image  of 
God,  see  under  the  head  of  **  Christianitx  in  Education,"  in  ^^Ameriam  Journal  qf  Mkiuea" 

rim,"  Vol  vm.,  p.  2l<Ma3. 
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be  put  into  children's  hands,  I  answer,  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
draw  up  such  a  list,  both  by  myself  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  have  failed.  I  very  soon  perceived,  more- 
over, the  reasons  why  it  must  of  necessity  fail ;  which  I  can  easily 
explain  by  a  comparison.  Let  it  be  attempted  to  prepare  a  Ibt  of 
selected  articles  of  food,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  and  healthful  for 
the  most  various  human  constitutions.  How  many  faults  would  be 
found  with  the  choice  made !  One  can  not  bear  this,  another  that ; 
one  likes  this,  another  that ;  many  will  miss  their  favorite  dishes ;  and 
the  doctor  will  prohibit  many  of  them  to  the  ill  or  sickly. 

Quite  similar  would  be  the  result  of  making  out  a  list  of  books 
selected  for  reading.  One  and  the  same  volume  would  be  sound  and 
nutritious  food  for  one  girl,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  another ;  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  one,  not  at  all  to  another.  In  short,  I  became 
convinced  that  so  great  are  the  differences  between  girls,  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talent,  taste,  and  cultivation,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  make  out  a  list  which  would  be  suitable  for  all.  It  must 
instead  be  a  duty  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers  to  select  books 
suitable  for  each  individual  child;  and  for  this  purpose  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  children  and  the  books. 

In  thus  selecting,  the  following  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  To  consider,  whether  in  the  case  of  many  books,  they  shall  be 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  to  be  read  through  by  herself  without 
any  omissions,  or  whether  they  should  first  be  read  over  by  a 
competent  person,  and  any  unsuitable  portions  left  out  This 
course  would  be  beneficial,  especially  with  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. 

2.  That  in  the  family  library  there  are  frequently  books  suitable 
enough  for  men,  but  not  at  all  for  girls.  They  should  therefore  not 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  take  out  whatever 
books  they  may  fancy  from  a  circulating  library. 

3.  That  fashions  prevail  also  in  the  reading  world.  Romances  of 
chivalry  had  their  day,  and  so  did  family  romances,  bandit  romances, 
ghost  romances,  the  ^^  Mysteries  of  Paris^'^  ''^  Amaranth^^  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  While  these  were  the  fashion,  each  was  in  turn  eagerly 
devoured,  and  talked  of  in  all  circles ;  but  how  soon  were  they  forgot- 
ten !  And  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  forgotten.  It  would  be 
well  if  girls  could  avoid  ever  occupying  themselves  with  such  mere 
transient,  fashionable  stuff,  but  should  rather  read  over  and  over 
again  the  best  standard  works. 
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VIII.    INSTRUCTION. 


We  have  seen  that  a  young  woman  may  possess  a  great  store  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  yet  not  be  **  cultivated."  The  mental  ac- 
quirement of  girls  are  too  often  mere  memorized  stuflP.  Like  Locke, 
their  teachers  have  taken  their  minds  to  be  originally  nothing  but  a 
tabula  rasOj  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  a  canvass,  on  which  the  painter 
may  represent  many  different  things,  the  canvass  remaining  canvass, 
however,  all  the  while. 

Instruction  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  an  actual  vital 
as^^imilation  of  what  is  taught;  so  that  all  which  is  learned  may  be 
as  it  were  mental  food,  be  turned  into  flesh  and  blood,  may  serve  to 
increase,  strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  being;  in  short,  may 
promote  the  process  of  culture. 

The  culture  of  girls  commonly  requires  a  process  of  instruction 
entirely  different  from  that  of  boys.  The  latter,  with  their  tendency 
to  unruliness,  must  early  be  subjected  to  discipline,  reproved,  accus- 
tomed to  steady  and  persevering  mental  labor,  to  obedient  subjection 
to  a  regular  order  of  things.  Such  a  training  is  required  by  the 
destined  life  and  laboi-s  of  a  man. 

But  such  a  course  of  discipline  would  not  bo  the  best  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  girls.  I  have  known  girls  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  prescribed  strict  plans  of  study,  with  time-tables,  &c.,  like  those 
for  a  school,  to  which  they  were  holden  so  closely  that  I  believe  they 
would  scarcely  have  given  themselves  time  during  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises,  to  carry  a  sick  brother  a  glass  of  water.  No  one 
could  approve  such  a  scheme  as  that. 

But  should  there  be  no  regular  school-like  plan  for  the  studies  of 
girls  ?  Certainly ;  there  must  be  order ;  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  school.  Real  order  requires  that  every  thing  be  done  at  the 
moment  when  that  thing  especially  is  needed.  For  example :  if  a 
pastor,  profoundly  engaged  in  reflecting  upon  his  sermon,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  death-bed,  he  ought  to  leave  his  work  on  the  spot  and 
hasten  to  the  sick  man.  The  more  sacred  duties  of  his  office  must 
take  precedence  of  all  study. 

This  example  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a  girl.  A  regu- 
lar order  for  the  daily  occupations  should  be  prescribed  for  them ; 
but  they  must  also  be  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  leave 
books  or  piano  at  any  moment  when  necessary,  to  assist  a  smaller 
child,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their  parents.  Such  cases  can  not  of  course 
be  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  day :  they  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.    But  girls  should  also  be  trained,  as  soon  as  the  exceptional 
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service  is  over,  to  return  at  once  to  books  or  instrument,  and  go 
quietly  on  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted. 

School  instruction  is  inferior,  for  girls,  to  home  instruction,  because 
it  afibrds  no  interval  for  these  services  of  love.  And  if  the  studying 
for  several  hours,  one  after  another,  is  the  one  chief  thing  sought,  then 
the  school  is  unsuitable  for  girls. 

Any  one  who  disagrees  with  these  views,  and  so  highly  estimates 
the  importance  of  continuous  study,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
whatever,  as  to  consider  such  domestic  services  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  may  perhaps  learn  a  bettor  way  of  thinking  from 
Goethe : — 

"  Early  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  that  is  her  calling : 
For  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling ; 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  houscbuld. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents  } 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  one, 
To  make  the  hburs  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 
To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
And  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues." 

These  golden  words  describe  the  most  important  object  in  the 
education  of  girls.  They  ought  to  learn  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  love,  not  merely  with  the  tongue  and  with  words,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  And  the  poet  adds,  by  such  serving  they  become 
able  to  rule ;  at  least  within  the  department  where  the  authority 
belongs  to  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  exercising  it. 

Fenelon  strongly  objects  to  the  plan  of  insisting  upon  strictly  ob- 
served hours  of  instruction,  like  a  school,  and  that  for  other  reasons 
than  those  already  quoted  from  him.  "  A  too  pedantic  regularity," 
he  observes,  "  which  insists  upon  continuous  study  without  any  inter- 
mission, is  very  injurious  to  girls.  Teachers  often  aflfect  to  prefer  such 
a  regularity,  because  it  is  much  more  easy  for  them  to  do  so  than  to 
exercise  that  incessant  attention  which  takes  advantage  of  any 
favorable  moment." 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  describes  the  too  regular  kind  of  in- 
struction :  "  There  is  no  freedom  nor  cheerfulness  in  it ;  it  is  study 
and  nothing  but  study;  silence,  stiffness,  constant  prohibition  and 
threateninir/'* 


*  Madame  N»?cker  expresses  herself  Ktrongly  opposed  fo  an  ^xce^^lvf  number  of  fstudjr 
houns  and  to  too  long  Ieev<in8  (1.  8-2)     She  says,  "  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  shorteA  timt 
which  I  have  allowed  for  one  l&sson  ;  but  Mii»  Edgeworth  has  limited  many  to  five  minutes 
sad  with  good  results." 
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Fenelon  requires  an  attention  which  shall  seize  upon  every  favora- 
ble opportunity.  But  such  opportunities  will  occur  far  more  often  to 
a  mother  who  teaches  at  home,  than  to  a  teacher  who  works  in 
school ;  and  the  teacher,  tied  fast  to  his  fixed  hours,  can  not  make 
the  best  use  of  such  favorable  opportunities.  I  shall  further  state 
other  weighty  reasons  against  educating  girls  at  schools ;  after  having 
first  explained  why  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  mothers  should  as  far 
as  possible  instruct  their  daughters  at  home. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  our  day,  when  girls  are  more  than  ever 
obliged  to  learn  every  thing  school-wise,  they  would,  on  becoming 
mothers,  find  themselves  able  to  teach  all  that  they  have  learned, 
more  especially  as  the  very  power,  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

But  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  know  more  than  one  woman  who 
has  been  instructed  for  years  at  a  girl's  school,  and  distinguished  her- 
self there,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children. 

May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  very  practice  of  learning  in  school 
is  the  reason  why,  when  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  teaching?  Thus  educated,  they  know  of  no  mode  of  instruc- 
tion except  the  so-called  "  methodical "  one ;  and  if  tliey  have  them- 
selves remained  natural  and  simple,  they  will  find  that  their  whole  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
taught.  That  which  in  their  teachers  was  so  frequently  a  stiff  pedantic 
manner,  must,  when  imitated  by  a  woman,  appear  the  most  ridiculous 
caricature.  And  w]jat  mother  would  desire  to  appear  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  to  her  own  children  ? 

If  a  mother  who  was  educated  at  school  is  desirous  of  herself  in- 
Btructing  her  daughters,  she  will  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  neg- 
lect and  forget  the  methods  which  were  pursued  with  her,  and  to  seek 
to  adopt  for  her  own  purposes  a  simple  and  artistic  one. 

There  are  but  few  studies  in  which  a  mother  can  not  direct  her 
daughters  sufficiently.  Some  however  require  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
who  possesses  both  capacity  and  experience,  and  whose  long  practical 
labors  have  made  him  acquainted  with  many  means  of  lightening 
and  abridging  the  work  of  study.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  some  studies  ;  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  play* 
ing  the  piano. 

But  such  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which 
mothers  urge  against  undertaking  to  instruct  their  daughters.  They 
repeat,  "  Wo  have  not  the  time ;  we  have  not  tlie  knowledge ;  we 
have  no  skill  in  teaching ;''  there  is  almost  nothing  which  they  have 
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not,  except  one  thing  whose  deficiency  they  do  not  willingly  admit — 
steady,  persevering,  conscientious  good-will. 

Many  a  mother  says  she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  daughters,  who 
nevertheless  has  abundance  of  time  for  useless  and  idle  society,  for 
the  theater,  for  all  manner  of  similar  purposes.  If  they  would  only 
reckon  up  the  hours  which  they  thus  waste  in  one  week  !  But  they 
lack  the  requisite  knowledge.  How  easily  might  they  acquire  it,  if 
they  would  only  make  use  of  a  small  part  of  the  time  they  spend  so 
uselessly ;  if  more  especially  they  would  learn  by  the  very  work  of 
teaching.*  Do  they  lack  skill  in  teaching  ?  A  sensible  mother,  who 
sincerely  loves  her  children,  who  makes  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
educate  them  well,  will,  by  God^s  help,  soon  discover  the  best  method, 
a  simple  mode  of  teaching,  not  encumbered  with  artistic  rules  ;  and 
for  which  she  can  consult  to  good  advantage  with  her  husband,  and 
with  intelligent  friends.f 

If  she  is  fully  in  earnest  in  her  task,  and  still  finds  that  her  attain- 
ments are  unequal  to  it,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  look  for  help. 

The  best  auxiliary  plan  will  be,  where  several  families  are  like- 
minded  and  in  sufficiently  close  social  relations,  for  one  of  the  mothers, 
say  one  who  knows  French  best,  to  admit  the  daughters  of  the  rest 
to  the  instruction  which  she  gives  her  daughters  in  French ;  for  an- 
other in  like  manner  to  take  charge  of  singing ;  and  so  on. 

If  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  a  number  of 
associated  families  might  employ  a  private  teacher,  who  might  in- 
struct their  daughters  either  in  one  of  their  houses,  or  in  turn  at  each, 
at  fixed  hoursj. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  against  instructing  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  so-called  "  Institute8,"§  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

When  children  from  families  of  the  same  general  character,  stand- 
ing and  modes  of  thinking  are  taught  together,  none  of  them  bears' 
from  the  other  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  he  hears  at  home,  or 
with  his  home  impressions.  But  the  case  is  quite  difl^crent  at  the 
Institutes,  even  at  the  best  of  them.     At  these  are  found  a  collection 

•  "Ofowido ditcimus."    •*  We  learn  by  teaching." 

t  There  is  a  ureal  difference  between  modest  mothers  who  distrust  their  own  powers,  and 
those  mis-educated,  over-educated,  conceited  women,  who  think  the  work  of  inbtructing  their 
children  far  below  their  dignity ;  a  business  proper  enough  for  mediocre,  subordinated 
drudges,  bat  not  for  etherial  and  elevated  minds.  Such  mistaken  mothers  are  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals  ;  they  are  destitute  of  maternal  love.    But  they  have  their  reward. 

:i  have  not  mentioned,  because  it  seemed  to  me  too  self-evident,  that  every  father  ought 
to  instruct  his  own  daughters,  so  far  as  bis  knowledge,  faculty  for  teaching,  and  leisure  will 
admit :  and  that  he  ought  to  have  a  general  charge  of  their  instruction  and  education,  and  is 
more  or  less  responsible  for  it. 

§  Female  boardiog-schools. 
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of  girls  from  families  of  the  most  various  and  even  diametricallj 
opposite  views  on  religious  and  national  subjects,  and  especially  ou 
matters  connected  with  social  life  and  amusements.  Girls  who  at 
home  hear  little  of  frivolous  worldly  matters,  such  as  balls,  theaters, 
4kc^  here  come  in  contact  with  others  who  describe  these  things  to 
them  as  most  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  arouses  in  them 
the  most  lively  desires  to  attend  theaters  and  balls,  so  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  plague  their  parents  incessantly  with  requests  to 
go  there,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  are  often  weak  enough 
to  let  them  go,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  the  instruction  of  girls,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  separate  departments  of  it. 

1.  Reading, 

The  study  of  reading  should  never  be  commenced  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  The  more  determinate  and  surer  methods  which  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  schoolmaster  will  use  will  enable  him  to 
teach  reading  very  quickly.  A  mother,  however,  will  proceed  very 
uncertainly  in  the  business ;  will  for  that  reason  make  the  study  very 
disgusting  to  the  children,  and  by  means  of  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  to  blame  for  this,  will  herself  become  disgusted  and  impatient. 

When  this  happens,  the  child  will  imbibe  not  only  a  distaste  for 
learning  to  read,  but  against  ever}'  thing  that  she  may  try  to  teach  him. 

But  I  do  not  deny  to  all  mothers  the  ability  to  instruct  in  reading, 
for  I  myself  learned  to  read  from  a  most  loving  and  patient  mother. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  they  no  longer  need  a 
teacher ;  an  intelligent,  educated,  pious  mother  will  herself  be  very 
competent  to  conduct  their  further  studies. 

The  question  will  now  arise,  AVhat  shall  the  children  read  ?     Shall 

it  be  the  *•  Children's  Friends*''  of  which  so  manv  hundreds  of  thou- 

sands  of  copies  have  been  issued,  with  their  tiresome  stories  of  good 

children  and  bad  children,  of  good  William  and  naughty  Louis,  &cA 

Shall  they  at  the  same  time  commit  to  memory  the  verses  in  these 

books,  such  for  instance  as  that  most  remarkable  one  composed  in  the 

name  of  one  of  these  good  Williams,  by  some  foolish  pedant  well 

fl^rounded  in  vanity,  but  thoroughly  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  which 

begins  thus : — 

"  When  I  do  what's  right 
And  with  all  my  might, 
Nor  ever  disobey. 
How  happily  I  play  ! 
Praise  from  my  papa, 
Love  from  my  mamma — 
Every  thing  I  see 
Loves  and  praises  me.'' 
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But  I  will  devote  no  more  time  to  these  flat  and  tiresome  books; 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  equally  flat  and  wearisome  period  of 
"  Nationalism." 

At  a  later  period,  other  writers,  especially  Wackcmagel,  compiled 
books  based  on  the  right  principle,  namely,  that  children  should  read 
only  good  matter  and  such  as  has  a  permanent  value.  This  principle 
18  the  more  important,  because  what  children  read  at  an  early  age 
impresses  itself  so  much  morp  deeply  upon  the  memory ;  being  almost 
indelible  by  the  course  of  subsequent  years.*  We  merely  would  not 
desire  to  fix  in  their  minds  any  bad  materials,  or  indifferent  ones, 
which  will  grow  there  all  their  lives  like  ill  weeds ;  which  will  be  ever 
re-echoing  there,  like  miserable  street  music  which  we  happen  to  hear, 
and  which  afterwards  continues  to  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
•  A  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  books  for  young 
girls  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  good  in  themselves,  but  adapted 
to  the  age  and  character  of  these  particular  girls  for  whom  they  are 
chosen.  I  would  not  insist  that  they  must  understand  all  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  day,  as  Goethe  observes,  the  word  "  under- 
stand" is  not  understood.  It  is  most  commonly  misused  by  school- 
teachers ;  and  it  can  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  which  chil- 
dren particularly  like.  Ought  they  not  to  read  Grimm's  fairy  stories 
until  they  understand  them  ?  They  should  not  be  put  to  read  what 
they  are  able  to  understand,  but  what  they  like.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  watch  conscientiously  that  they  shall  learn  only  to 
like  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  they  shall  read  only  such 
materials;  and  that  no  bad  books  shall  get  into  their  hands. 

If  a  child  is  interested  in  a  book,  the  mother  will  be  under  no 
necessity  to  constrain  her  to  read  it.  She  will  not,  for  instance,  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  confine  her  little  scholar's  attention  while 
reading  the  story  of  Aschenbrodel ;  or  the  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  the  child  to  be  able  to  read  the 
stories  which  it  has  learned  to  like  by  hearing  them  often  told ;  and 
it  will  be  no  more  satisfied  Nvith  reading  them  over  and  over,  than  it 
was  before  with  hearing  them  told. 

Besides  Grimm's  stories,  much  good  matter  for  children  has  been 
written  by  Pocci.  Such  are  also  Speckter's  fables,  and  many  portions 
of  Ilebel,  Schubert,  Claudius  and  Uhland.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
reading  the  Bible. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  children  thoroughly  dislike  reading,  we 

—     -         -  --....-■ 

*  FeneloD's  obcerration  on  this  point  it«  **  It  muat  be  rfmembered,  that  at  thia  af e  nothing 
•hoald  be  pat  Into  the  mind  which  we  do  not  deeire  to  have  remain  there  during  the  whole 
life.'* 
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can  find  no  better  mode  than  by  overloading  the  simplest  matter  for 
reading  vi\th  remarks,  expositions,  applications,  <fec ;  bj  making  them 
rewrite  it  in  other  words ;  and  performing  other  insufferable  pedantic 
fichool  exercises.  Natural  good  sense  will  protect  a  mother  against 
such  absurdities. 

It  may  be  inexpedient  even  to  cause  the  children  to  repeat  stories 
which  they  have  heard  or  read.  Fenelon  says,  on  this  point,  with 
great  good  judgment,  "  Stories  shoijd  .not  be  told  them  as  if  they 
were  lessons ;  the  children  should  not  be  made  to  repeat  them.  Such 
repetitions,  unless  quite  spontaneous,  are  irksome  to  the  children,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  of  the  stories.  If  the  child  has  a 
facility  in  talking,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  tell  over  such  stories  as 
he  likes  best,  to  persons  whom  he  loves.  But  such  an  exception 
should  not  be  made  the  rule.**  The  same  principle  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subsequent  exercise  of  written  repetition. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  insufferable  affected  style  of  reading 
which  is  so  unnaturally  taught  to  girls.  Against  this  style  Fenelon 
i^peared,  as  an  advocate  of  a  natural  style  of  reading ;  and  in  an 
age  and  country  where  unnatural  fashions  were  dulminating,  in  vast 
periwigs,  and  in  hoop-petticoats.  We  Germans  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves !  Fenelon's  obsen-ations  are  as  follows ;  "  All  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  in  reading  is  nullified  by  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  an  artificial  mode  of  emphasizing.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  to  make  them  read  without  any  faults.  The  proper 
object  is,  to  make  them  read  naturally  ;  as  they  speak.  If  they  read 
in  any  other  tone,  their  practice  is  worthless ;  it  is  mere  school 
declamation." 

2.    Writing. 

As  soon  as  girls  have  learned  to  read,  they  may  be  tanght  writing ; 
which  should  be  done  by  a  skillful  teacher.  When  they  have  learned 
to  write,  they  may  begin  spelling,  which  the  mother  can  teach. 

I  agree  with  Bormann,  that  writing  is  really  learned  by  reading; 
because  it  is  mainly  the  eye  which  acts,  by  furnishing  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  in  which  the  words  must  be  written. 

The  mother  may  proceed  by  dictating  to  her  daughters  something 
which  they  have  already  read,  in  some  good  book ;  what  is  written 
may  then  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  book,  and  then  written 
out  clean  by  the  pupils.  The  faults  may  be  entered  in  a  book  by 
themselves.  If  the  maiter  was  at  first  written  without  errors,  the 
transcription  may  be  omitted.  I  know  by  experience  that  under  this 
system,  girls  will  make  a  progress  that  is  daily  perceptible ;  only  con- 
tsDued  patience  is  necessary  in  the  mother.    If  the  mother  be  not 
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herself  entirely  perfect  in  her  spelling,  she  can  still  correct  the  writ- 
ing, by  a  careful  comparison  with  the  print ;  which  will  improve  her 
own  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

{Later  additional  para^aphs,)  Since  writing  thus  far  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  and  reading,  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  become 
•acquainted  with  that  method  which  begins  with  teaching  writing,  and 
proceeds  from  that  to  reading.  By  this  method,  the  pupils  at  first 
learn  to  write  all  the  single  letters,  from  copies  furnished  them  ;  then 
combinations  of  two  letters,  say  of  one  consonant  and  one  vowel,  such 
as  ba,  be,  bi,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  alphabet.  Then  follow  com- 
binations of  three  or  more  letters ;  and  words.  Thus  writing  and 
reading  of  what  is  written  go  on  hand  in  hand.  Afler  thorough 
practice  in  such  writing  and  reading,  the  written  letters  may  then  be 
compared  witli  the  corresponding  printed  ones,  and  then  syllables, 
words  and  sentences  ;  by  which  they  will  learn  to  read  print  without 
much  trouble.     This  method  seems  to  possess  many  advantages. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  girls,  who  like  to  be 
employed  in  something  that  occupies  their  hands,  and  are  even  too 
fond  of  drawing  on  the  slate.  Accordingly,  they  learn  to  write  down 
and  read  off  letters,  words  and  sentences,  by  this  method  with  much 
greater  interest  than  if  they  were  required  in  a  more  passive  manner 
merely  to  recognize  and  read  them  from  printed  pages. 

There  are  also  some  advantages  in  respect  to  spelling;  especially 
in  that  this  method  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  close  and  particular 
attention  to  each  single  letter.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
for  the  attainment  of  a  correct  habit  in  orthography ;  and  the  method 
itself  brings  up  the  correct  spelling  of  many  words. 

It  is  an  additional  and  not  insignificant  consideration,  that  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  will  supply  the  place  of  others  frequently 
used,  which  are  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 

3.  French.     English. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  common  mode  of  teaching  French, 
and  the  purpose  of  it  Although  I  expressed  disapprobation  of  both  of 
them,  still  I  did  not  mean  that  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  learn  French  at  all. 

The  mother  might  begin  her  daughter's  instruction  in  French  in  an 
exceedingly  quiet  way,  by  saying  two  or  three  French  words  every 
day  to  them,  while  they  are  knitting  or  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  by  repeating  them  until  they  are  well  impressed  on  their 
minds.  In  this  manner,  the  children  would  in  the  course  of  a  year 
gather  quite  a  valuable  collection  of  words,  which  might  afterwards 
be  shown  to  them  in  print,  and  then  copied  by  them ;  a  process 
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which  will  acquaint  them  with  the  great  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man and  French  orthography.  They  may  then  learn  the  declensions 
and  regular  conjugations ;  then,  by  i*ote,  the  irregular  verbs,  and  then 
they  may  begin  to  read  French,  and  to  translate  it  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing. For  this  latter  purpose  some  good  reading-book  should  be  used, 
arranged  upon  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  easier  to  harder 
lessons. 

Oral  translation  should  at  first  be  as  literal  as  possible,  without  re- 
ference to  the  German  idiom.  For  instance,  "  11  me  semble  que  je 
pourrais  ais^ment  repondre  a  cela,"  should  be  first  translated  :*  **  It 
me  seems  that  I  could  easily  answer  to  that ;"  and  afterwards  into  the 
more  idiomatic  form,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  easily  answer  that'' 
If  entire  periods  are  translated  together,  and  freely,  without  this 
direct  attention  to  the  sense  of  each  word,  the  pupils  will  misunder- 
stand many  words,  and  substitute  them  for  each  other.f 

The  mother  may  read  to  the  girls  the  beginning  of  some  interest- 
ing story  from  the  German  translation ;  and  may  then  give  them 
the  whole  in  the  French,  without  any  translation.  Curiosity  to  know 
the  sequel  of  the  story  will  impel  them  to  master  the  whole  of  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  What  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing in  German  composition !  I  reply,  careful  translation  from 
the  French,  and  afterwards  from  the  EngHsh,  into  good  German,  is 
the  best  exercise  itt  composition.  If  the  mother  doubts  her  capacity 
to  correct  such  translations,  let  her  give  lessons  from  some  French 
book  of  which  a  good  translation  is  at  hand,  which  she  can  consult 
in  correcting.  Madame  Necker  recommends  careful  written  transla- 
tion as  "  practice  in  good  style,"  and  also  as  "  practice  in  patience ;  a 
quality  very  likely  to  fail  women  in  intellectual  labor.'* 

Besides  translations  from  German  into  French,  may  be  used  also 
translations  from  French  into  German ;  which  may  serve  to  correct 
the  translations  of  the  class,  by  comparison. 

When  the  girls  have  got  so  far  in  French  that  they  can  read  an 
easy  book  without  especial  effort  and  constant  use  of  the  dictionary, 
they  may  begin  English,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  b^an 
French. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  course  in  relation  to  speaking 
French  ?  In  my  opinion,  girls  who  have  committed  to  iiiemor}'  French 
words,  phrases,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  have  secured  a  store  of 
French  words  and  idioms  by  reading  and  translating  from  French 

»  -— ^        .,—       ■--_  ...  .        ■■■■  — —.■-■»  ■        -       --     -        —     ---.I  ■-^  ■■■■■■— 

*  In  place  of  (he  German  translation,  Ensliah  is  here  gi^en,  or  course,  but  the  point  will  be 
wfflcientljr  clear.— 7*ran«. 

t  What  I  have  said  lu  another  place  respecting  the  absurd  system  or  Ilamilton,  vill  pufli- 
eleatly  thow  thai  1  un  not  here  recommeodioc  iL—^Atneriean  Juumid  '/ Edwatiwrn^**  VoL 
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books,  and  whose  mothers  have  made  them  practice  speaking  French 
to  a  moderate  extent,  will  necessarily  speak  it  better  than  those  who 
have  only  been  practiced  in  talking  over  a  narrow  selection  of  phrases 
which  embody  no  thought,  but  are  merely  the  current  conventionalisms 
of  governesses. 

In  point  of  literature,  England  confessedly  offers  a  much  greater 
choice  generally,  and  specially  for  girls,  of  valuable,  morally  pure  and 
interesting  books,  than  France.  Among  other  advantages,  it  con- 
tains many  books  for  children  which  are  so  natural  and  simple  as 
quite  to  pat  to  shame  many  of  the  childish  and  affected  German 
books  for  children.  For  this  reason,  and  for  many  others,  I  think 
that  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  select  but  one  of  the  two  languages, 
French  or  English,  for  a  girl  to  study,  it  should  be  Englbh. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

I  have  but  little  additional*  to  say  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
arithmetic  It  will  be  easy  for  the  mother  to  teach  her  little  ones  to  count 
with  beans,  nuts,  <kc.,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  adding, 
subtracting  and  dividing.  It  would  be  my  advice  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  counters  already  described,  in  order  to 
give  the  children  correct  ideas  and  readiness  in  writing  numbers; 
and  at  tlie  same  time  a  thorough  understanding  of  and  readiness  in 
managing  the  decimal  system — a  very  important  point  After  this 
period  however,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  a  teacher ;  not  a  pedanti- 
cally methodical  one,  but  a  simply  practical  one,  to  give  the  little 
girls  skill  in  those  parts  of  aritlimetic  which  they  will  need  to  use  in 
after-life;  especially  in  mental  arithmetic  The  degree  to  which  a 
mother  can  be  of  use  in  this  matter  depends  upon  her  attainments  in 
arithmetic.  She  might  in  any  event  now  and  then  give  the  girls  a 
problem  in  mental  arithmetic  while  they  are  sewing  and  knitting. 

6.  Singing. 

There  are  now-a-days  but  few  mothers  who  have  not  learned  to 
sing  while  young,  either  at  school  or  of  a  singing-master ;  but  usually, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  appearance 
in  society.  But  the  gift  of  song  ought  to  accompany  women  all 
through  their  lives.  Thus,  Madame  Necker  says,!  "  If  our  love  of 
art  were  perfectly  pure,  we  should  not  lay  aside  music  as  soon  as  we 
find  ourselves  too  old  to  make  a  show  with  it  in  society.  It  would 
continue  to  delight  our  children,  to  adorn  our  domestic  lite,  to  sanctify 
and  cheer  us,  and  to  encourage  and  support  u%  even  if  left  to 
solitude.^' 

I  have  often  heard  young  mothers  say,  "  I  sung  much  when  I  was 

•  •'iliMrican  Jowmol  <f  EdueaiioHt"  VoL  Vlll..  pp.  170-182.         t  P«x\.  \n^.>S9^ 
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A  young  girl,  but  not  such  songs  as  I  can  sing  with  my  daughters." 
And  it  is  very  true  that  opera  airs,  and  the  artificial  affected  songs 
now  taught  to  young  ladies,  are  quite  unadapted  to  children,  and  that 
it  would  be  altogether  unfortunate  to  have  them  introduced  into  the 
nursery.  If  such  music  is  the  only  kind  that  the  mother  knows,  she 
should  first  buy  a  good  book  of  church  chorals,  arranged  rhythmically, 
because  children  will  learn  and  retain  such  more  easily  than  un- 
rhythraic  ones.  Out  of  this  book  she  should  herself  learn  such  hymns 
as  are  best  for  family  worship,  and  should  practice  thom  with  her 
children,  so  that  she  and  they  can  sing  them  at  morning  and  evening 
along  with  the  whole  household.  Then  let  her  procure  a  good  col- 
lection of  songs  ;  say  the  **  German  songs  for  Young  and  Old^*  and 
make  use  of  that.  But  she  should  in  any  case  beware  of  being 
betrayed  into  the  use  of  any  of  the  foolish  and  feeble  songs  about 
youth  and  virtue,  which  are  got  up  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  only  singing  practice  proper  for  little  girls,  is  simply  the 
natural  singing  together  of  easy  pious  or  joyous  songs,f  without  any 
methodical  instruction  at  any  prescribed  time.  They  should  not  be 
made  to  sing  any  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  them.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  destitute  of  a  musical  ear,  and  to  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  singing  with  the  rest,  she  should  be  allowed  to  be  silent,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  rest.  She  should,  however,  commit  to  memory 
the  words  that  are  sung ;  which  the  singers  will  remember  without  that 
by  repeating  them  in  singing  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  she  will  join  in  with  tlie  rest.  If  the  children  fail  in 
singing  the  first  time,  they  should  by  no  means  be  laughed  at ;  for 
practice  will  remedy  the  defects.  Nor  should  even  very  little  chil- 
dren be  prevented  from  joining  in  with  the  others ;  and  they  will  be 
found  surprisingly  soon  to  master  the  melody.  It  is  "  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,'*  that,  we  are  told,  God  "  hath  per- 
fected praise.'' 

If  the  mother  is  quite  incapable  of  teaching  her  children  singing, 
t.  e.,  unable  to  sing  a  melody,  the  father,  or  some  other  member  of 
the  household,  or  some  female  friend,  should  be  induced  to  sing  fre- 
quently with  the  children  ;  for  if  they  are  to  develop  into  highly 
cultivated  adults,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
singing. 

Scientific  instruction  in  singing  should  never  be  given  to  girls  until 
they  are  grown-up  and  well   developed  physically.      If  it  is  done 

•  *'Dcuf9che  Lifdprfiir  Jung  und  AltV    Berlin  :  Reimer,  publibher,  ISK 
t"0/rf  and  nftt  »ongi  for  children^  with  euti  and  mdodieg,  {Alte  und  neue^  Kinder- 
Liedcr.     Mi!  lii/dem  und  Singte^istit)."    EdUed  by  F.  Poccl  and  R    von  Rautncr.     Pr«« 
of  Guslar  Mayev,  Lc\pzit.    I  >Nould  recommend  this  litUe  book,  were  I  not  cue  of  lt»  cditon. 
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before,  there  is  danger  of  important  injury  to  their  health,  and  also 
of  permanently  destroying  their  voices.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  it.  Grown-up  girls,  if  their 
health  is  sound  and  their  lungs  strong,  may  now  receive  instruction  in 
singing,  of  an  artistic  character,  but  it  should  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  old  school.  Unless  the  mother  is  entirely  capable  of 
superintending  this  part  of  their  instruction,  a  skillful  teacher,  male 
or  female,  should  have  charge  of  it  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every 
town  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  such  teacher  who  instructs  in 
the  old  style,  without  being  infected  by  the  vicious  modern  method. 
For  the  really  good  training  of  her  voice,  a  girl  should  first  for  a  long 
time  sing  scales,  learn  to  hold  notes,  to  make  runs  and  trills,  to  take 
intervals  accurately,  <fec,  until  thoroughly  able  to  execute  them  ;  all 
before  being  taught  any  difficult  song  or  aria.  It  is  only  by  such 
practice  that  the  singer  gains  entire  control  of  her  own  voice,  and 
learns  to  manage  her  breath  and  voice  both,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk 
to  her  health  through  too  much  singing.  Nor  can  a  truly  scientific 
method  of  vocalizing  be  attained  without  such  a  symmetrical  course  of 
training  as  this ;  nor  that  entire  certainty  and  freedom  in  execution, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  herself  up  to  the  singing  so  as 
to  fully  apprehend  and  give  the  expression. 

Many  directions  for  vocalizing  may  be  given  by  the  teacher ;  for 
instance,  on  the  mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the 
voice ;  and  of  always  beginning  with  a  soft  low  tone.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  school ;  while  the  present  practice  is,  oflen  to ' 
begin  with  a  mere  scream,  and  of  delivering  the  upper  notes  in  an 
actual  yell.  But  the  most  essential  quality  of  good  vocalization  is, 
that  the  heart  shall  be  really  in  the  music,  and  that  the  singer  shall 
herself  really  feel  what  she  sings,  or  if  her  song  be  descriptive  or 
narrative,  shall  entirely  sympathize  with  it  This  principle  also  makes 
it  evident  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  text  and  music  of  songs  should 
be  noble  and  good  in  character ;  for  no  one  would  wish  his  daughters 
to  be  singing  frivolous  meaningless  songs  with  all  their  hearts,  or  to 
put  themselves  into  full  sympathy  with  such.  The  poor  girls,  whose 
practice,  commonly,  only  teaches  them  to  produce  an  entirely  false 
"effect"  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  are  fortunate  that  it  is  so; 
that  they  merely  utter  the  sounds,  without  feeling  or  intelligence  ; 
without  being  in  the  least  moved  by  the  matter  of  what  they  sing.  I 
once  heard  a  young  lady,  in  a  large  assembly,  sing  a  new  song  with 
so  much  feeling  as  to  produce  in  me  much  sympathy  for  her,  that  she ' 
should  so  young  be  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  feeling  of  so  pas- 
sionate a  poem.     But  as  I  had  not  understood  a  single  word  of  it,  I 
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afterwards  asked  her  the  substance  of  the  text  She  replied  that  it 
had  only  been  given  her  to  sing  in  company,  and  that  she  had  not 
had  time  to  trouble  herself  about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  is 
it  then  right  to  train  human  beings  as  one  would  train  a  bull-finch, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes  without  inquiring  into  the 
words  ? 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  which  girls  should  only  receive  after  they  are  grow^n 
up,  and  their  previous  merely  natural  practice,  during  which  they  only 
sing  songs  without  any  methodical  training  at  all,  and  learn  to  sing 
correctly  by  listening  to  and  following  with  the  correct  singing  of 
others. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  all  whose  voices  are  even 
moderat<?ly  good,  should  pass  through  the  good  old-fashioned  course 
of  instruction  in  singing,  it  is  still  far  better  that  they  should  sing  by 
rote  all  their  lives,  than  that  they  should  be  given  over  to  a  perverted 
method.  But  if  confined  to  such  mere  natural  singing,  the  pupil 
should  from  the  beginning  take  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  sing- 
in£f,  with  a  view  to  her  own  improvement 

A  really  good  method  of  teaching  singing  ought  no  more  to 
destroy,  by  iu  study  and  practice  of  great  masterpieces,  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  simplest  good  music — even  popular  songs — than  the 
reading  of  Faust  ought  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoying  Goethe's 
minor  poems.  The  greatest  singers — Catalani  for  instance — have 
produced  their  most  powerful  effects  by  singing  "  God  save  the  King  ;** 
as  has  Jenny  Lind  by  her  national  melodies. 

r».  Lcarnivg  the  piano-forte. 

Much  of  what  was  said  of  singing,  applies  to  instruction  upon  the 
piano-forte ;  although  in  one  respect  they  difler  essentially.  Sing- 
ing is  innate  in  a  well-organized  person,  as  much  as  in  the  birds; 
thousands  of  people  sing  merely  by  instinct ;  the  proportion  of  really 
trained  singers  is  very  small.  But  playing  the  piano  is  bom  in  nobody. 
Each  person  must  learn  it  separately,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language; 
while  singing  is  a  classified  mother  tongue. 

Playing  the  piano  is  therefore  an  art,  in  every  sense ;  and  should 
not  be  studied  at  too  late  a  period.  This  instruction  the  mother 
should  not  give  unless  she  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  trained  and  skill- 
ful player,  but  also  very  patient  Otherwise,  it  will  bo  much  better 
to  employ  as  capable  a  teacher  as  can  be  found. 

There  quickly  appears  a  difference  amongst  scholars  on  the  piano. 
Some  are  not  satisfied  with  moderate  acquirements,  but  must  proceed 
to  studies  of  a  higher  grade ;  while  far  the  most  girls,  as  well  as  their 
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parents,  contemplate  a  grade  of  attainment  much  lower,  though  still 
very  desirable.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  con- 
fine them  within  these  limits,  as  will  be .  perceived  on  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  sort  of  instruction  on  the  piano  which  can  be 
had  in  the  country,  and  in  small  towns.  In  such  places  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  an  instructor  skillful  enough  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
execute  the  more  difficult  class  of  compositions ;  and  the  piano  is 
taught  mostly  by  the  school-teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  should  be  instructed  in  a  good  style  of  piano-playing,  that  their 
taste  for  good  music  should  be  developed,  so  that  they  shall  after- 
wards be  able  to  teach  to  play  good  music,  and  no  other.  The  kind 
of  music  to  which  I  here  refer  is  only  the  simplest ;  especially  chorals, 
popular  melodies,  accompaniments  to  songs,  Ac,  Ability  to  execute 
such  music  upon  the  piano,  will  enable  a  young  girl  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  after-life  to  her  hus- 
band and  children ;  and  to  cheer,  adorn,  ennoble  and  sanctify  her 
home. 

Opportunities  for  a  higher  musical  culture  are  commonly  to  be 
found  only  in  cities.  But  what  is  learned  even  there,  no  matter  with 
how  much  application  and  expenditure  of  time,  is  unfortunately  too 
often  only  that  mere  heartless  skill  in  execution  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  most  important  point  therefore  is,  to  find  the 
right  sort  of  a  music  teacher.  The  model  of  such  a  teacher,  among 
those  known  to  me,  was  music-director  Forkel,  of  Gottingen,  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  school  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  personal  instructions  of  his  son  Emanuel  Bach 
at  Hamburg. 

Forkel's  biography  of  Sebastian  Bach  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  to  play  the  piano-forte.  "  Bach's  method," 
says  Forkel,  *^  was  the  most  instructive,  efficient  and  certain,  that  ever 
existed.  First  he  taught  the  touch.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
beginners  during  several  months  play  nothing  except  separate  exer- 
cises for  each  finger  of  each  hand,  with  special  reference  to  a  clear 
and  definite  touch ;  and  for  this  kind  of  practice  he  wrote  six  little 
preludes,  and  six  duetts."*  "  Afler  this,  he  gave  his  pupils  more  im- 
portant pieces  by  himself,  such  as  would  best  exercise  their  powers. 
To  help  them  at  diflScult  points,  he  used  the  judicious  plan  of  play- 
ing the  whole  piece  over  to  them;  saying,  *It  should  sound  so.'  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  many  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan." 
The  pupil,  "  whose  business  it  is  to  reproduce  the  whole  piece  to- 
gether, in  its  true  character,"  thus  acquired  an  ideal  which  he  applied 

*  PublistMd  by  Peters'  of  Leipsif . 
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all  his  industry  to  endeavor  to  equal.  The  method  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  used  by  bo  many  teachers,  who  merely  show  the 
pupils  how  they  ought  to  execute  some  single  passage  before  they 
comprehend  the  whole  character  of  the  piece,  and  thus  the  style  and 
execution  appropriate  to  it ;  although  it  is  this  understanding  of  the 
whole  which  is  indispensable  before  the  proper  mode  of  playing  each 
part  can  be  understood. 

These  remarks,  it  is  true,  do  not  apply  to  those  very  common  pieces 
of  music  which  consist  of  nothing  but  a  patchwork  of  musical  scraps 
and  phrases ;  but  only  to  those  which  have  a  symmetrical  character, 
and  distinct  musical  physiognomy.  This  is  the  character  of  Baches 
compositions ;  which  we  like  better  the  oflener  we  play  them ;  just 
as  onj  whom  we  love,  becomes  more  and  more  beloved  by  longer  in- 
tercourse. When  we  like  a  piece  of  music  in  that  way,  when  we 
come,  so  to  speak,  into  a  personal  relation  with  it,  we  shall  execute  it 
with  a  sort  of  pious  feeling,  which  will  scrupulously  avoid  whatever 
may  injure  its  beauty  or  turn  it  into  caricature. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  music  teachers  could  be  found,  capable  of 
instructing  in  Baches  manner.  Could  this  happen,  the  compositions 
of  that  great  master  might  again  come  into  vogue ;  compositions 
profound  and  full  of  feeling,  but  still  pure  and  holy,  and  without  a 
trace  of  ungoverned  fleshly  passion.*  Such  music  is  most  appro- 
priate for  girls ;  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  that  very 
common  mawkishly  sentimental  kind  of  music  which  is  either  full  of 
an  impure  fire,  or  quite  burned  out. 

I  need  not  observe  that  I  do  not  mean  that  girls  ought  to  play 
nothing  at  all  except  Sebastian  Bach's  con^ positions.  The  especially 
important  point  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  instructed 
from  the  beginning,  but  that  they  should  never  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  play  mere  musical  nonsense  of  a  low  grade.  Bach's  preludes  and 
"  inventions  '*  for  beginners  have  however  a  permanent  artistic  value. 

The  rule  that  children  shall  never  read  any  thing  of  a  bad  or  vulgar 
character  is  entirely  applicable  to  music.  If  they  are  always  brought 
up  to  hear,  sing,  and  play  only  good  music,  as  they  grow  up  and  their 
sphere  of  knowledge  increases,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them 
to  avoid  promptly  whatever  is  disagreeable  and  bad,  and  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  and  good ;  no  matter  in  what  form.  They  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  however  diverse ;  in  Palcs- 
trina  and  Lasso,  as  well  as  in  Ilandel  and  Gluck  ;  and  so  tbey  will  in 

*That  able  musician,  Mendelssohn  Rartholdy,  had  (he  greatest  admiration  for  Bach  ;  and 
it  was  by  his  means  that  Bach's  Easter  music  was  perfbrmed  in  Berlin  in  1828,  alter  remainiaf 
in  silence  for  a  hundred  years  since  1728. 
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the  simplest  popular  songs.  The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  those 
very  Dumerous  persons  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  and 
practice  and  get  accustomed  only  to  bad  music.  It  is  very  uncom- 
mon and  very  difficult  for  such  to  purify  their  habits,  to  acquire  new 
ones,  and  to  turn  back  to^what  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Such  an  ex- 
ception was  a  student  who  came  to  Forkel  to  take  music  lessons. 
Forkel,  learning  that  he  had  already  played  a  good  deal,  required 
him  to  execute  some  piece  on  the  spot.  The  young  man  did  so, 
evidently  thinking  that  he  succeeded  excellently.  When  he  con- 
cluded, Forkel  said,  "  See  here,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  have  to  begin 
by  forgetting  every  thing  that  you  have  learned  so  far."  Without 
being  discouraged,  the  young  man  set  to  work  and  studied  diligently 
under  Forkel,  with  good  success.  This  story  I  have  from  his  own 
mouth. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  of  singing  and  piano-playing  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experience.  If  there  are  any  points  which  seem 
objectionable,  I  refer  to  the  most  excellent  and  never  sufficiently  to  be 
recommended  work  of  Thibaut,  **  On  Purity  in  Music  ( Ueber  Rein- 
heit  in  Tonkunst) ;."  a  book  which  has  had  an  incredible  influence 
towards  a  renewal  of  the  recognition  and  practice  of  good  music,  and 
the  disuse  of  bad.*  The  editor  of  the  last  edition,  Ministerial-coun- 
cillor Bahr,  takes  special  notice  of  the  fact  that  Thibaut,  by  the  terra 
**  Purity  in  music,'*  meant  by  no  means  merely  technical  purity  of 
touch  or  expression.  **  What  he  meant,"  says  Bahr,  **  was  something 
quite  different,  much  loftier,  I  might  even  say  a  moral  quality."  For 
this  reason  he  was  **  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  every  thing  shallow, 
vulgar,  unhealthy  or  flippant"  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from  Thibaut : — 

"  Music  has  one  particularly  dangerous  quality.  In  a  painting,  if 
there  is  a  limb  wrongly  drawn,  or  an  immoral  character,  the  correct 
eye  finds  at  once  a  reason  for  criticism,  or  modesty  turns  aside  the 
gaze,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  others.  But  into  music  can  creep 
every  thing  impure,  spasmodic,  immoral;  and  thus  the  whole  atten- 
tion may  be  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  what,  if  represented  by 
words  or  the  pencil,  would  for  decency's  sake  be  at  once  repelled. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  our  composere  and  musical  virtuosos 
is  easy.  Tendencies  to  nervous  weakness,  to  wildness,  extravagance, 
vulgar  pleasure,  afford  only  too  many  strings  which  easily  respond  to 

*  In  1851,  eleven  years  aAer  the  author's  death,  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 
Wbeo  it  first  appeared,  in  1825,  its  interest  and  vahie  were  much  increased  to  me  by  the  fact 
that  ever  since  1804, 1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing  sunjr,  with  pure  minds  and  pure  Toicee, 
in  the  house  of  my  late  faiher-in-law,  Chapel-master  Reichardr,  the  Tery  Duusterpieecs  to 
much  praised  by  Thibaut,  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  Durante,  Hkndel,  &c 
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the  touch,  and  even  the  connoisseur  often  has  to  listen  in  silence  to 
the  exclamation  of  "  Oh  how  beautiful !"  for  very  shame,  because  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  phrase  could  not  decently  be 
fully  stated.  And  if  the  public  is  played  well  into  such  habits  of 
vulgar  and  evil  preferences,  this  bad  taste,  once  confirmed,  will 
despotically  govern  artists." 

**  Plato  has  spoken  against  the  corrupting  tendency  of  music  But 
what  would  he  say,  if  he  should  hear  the  musical  torments  that  we 
have  now-a-days  to  endure ;  the  compositions  botched  together  in  so 
many  unnatural  ways,  so  extravagant  in  softness,  in  wildness,  in 
amatery  expression,  and  yet  so  seldom  possessing  the  real  musical 
fire !" 

"In  music,  as  at  present  usually  employed  as  a  department  of 
culture,  we  find  everywhere  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  diffi- 
culties, overloaded  decoration  instead  of  feeling  and  clearness ;  but 
very  little  material  for  encouragement  or  pleasure,  except  in  the  way 
of  gratifying  vanity  or  artistic  self-conceit.  Thus  it  happens  that  our 
young  women,  as  soon  as  they  are  mistresses  of  a  home  where  they 
can  command  their  time,  joyfully  throw  all  the  .so-called  *  scientific 
compositions,'  which  they  have  learned,  to  the  winds." 

"  Music  only  shows  itself  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves  into  an  idealized  state  of  susceptibility.  A  musician  who 
can  not  accomplish  this  object  is  nothing  except  a  mere  mechanic,  or 
hod -carrier." 

'*The  favorite  *  effects*  are  for  the  most  part  only  evidences  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a  cowardly  desire  to  serve  and  please  every  body. 
Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps ;  and  healthy  feeling  dofis  not  stray 
about  at  random,  nor  proceed  to  extravagance.  The  favorite  sym- 
phonies, fantasias,  pot-pourris,  and  so  forth,  are  therefore  often  the 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world.  There  is  a  mysterious  introduc- 
tion ;  then  a  sudden  volley  of  explosions ;  then  an  equally  sudden 
silence ;  then  an  unexpected  waltz  movement ;  then,  under  the  natural 
excitement  of  such  a  passage,  an  equally  appropriate  transition  to  a 
profound  and  melancholy  movement ;  then,  all  at  once,  a  furious 
storm ;  out  of  the  very  hight  of  the  storm,  after  a  brief  pause  of  ex- 
pectation, a  passage  of  light  and  fanciful  character ;  and  finally,  a  sort 
of  hurra,  which  brings  the  whole  piece  to  an  end,  with  a  great  shriek 
of  exulting  love.  It  is  true  that  such  stuff  pleases,  but  after  what 
manner  ?" 

"  But  the  worst  evil  of  all  is,  that  under  this  favorite  name  of 
*  effect,'  the  most  destructive  poison  is  inculcated  ;  namely,  this  Terv 
same  convulsive,  perverted,  extravagant,  delusive,  crazy  foUj,  which 
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stirs  up  every  thing  evil  in  the  raind,  and  tends  to  the  ultimate  utter 
destruction  of  all  true  musical  sense.'' 

^'If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  knew  what  it  is  that  they  so 
often  hear,  or  sing  and  play,  and  for  what  purpose  one  of  our  most 
favorite  performers  has  directly  and  most  cunningly  contrived  many 
of  his  compositions,  they  would  be  sickened  with  shame  and 
m<rrtification.'' 

**It  is  not  enough  to  astonish  with  agility  of  finger,  nor  with  exe- 
cuting in  a  wonderful  manner  what  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  What 
should  be  done  is,  to  make  our  sense  of  hearing  a  medium  of  enrap- 
turing us,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  music  which  gives  the  delight  It  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in 
traveling  exhibitors  of  musical  skill,  that  in  order,  in  their  rapid 
transit  to  choose  what  shall  be  most  certain  to  produce  an  effect  on 
their  audience,  they  execute  their  most  extravagant  music,  and  almost 
nothing  else ;  for  in  like  manner  the  public  would  much  rather  see  a 
rope-dancer  stand  on  his  head,  than  to  see  him  represent  the  most 
ideally  beautiful  attitudes  by  easy  and  graceful  movements.  But  it  is 
a  bitterly  provoking  thing  that  everywhere  time,  money,  and  health, 
are  squandered  in  learning  what  is  empty  and  without  significance; 
and  that  in  the  struggle  to  execute  capriccios,  the  art  of  executing 
simple  music  in  a  spirited,  tender,  and  song-like  manner,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  There  is  but  one  encouraging  circumstance, 
namely :  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  childishness  and  caprice, 
these  tormenting  studies  are  usually  given  up  ;  and  that  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  in  their  youth  afiecting,  pleasing, 
elevating  melodies,  continue  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  them 
even  to  the  extremest  age." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  extracts  may  induce  some  who  may  not 
have  read  Thibaut's  book,  to  peruse  it. 

After  Thibaut,  one  of  the  most  useful  authors  in  this  department, 
is  Winterfeld,  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  persevering  labor  to  the 
attainment  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  culture  and  of  the  most 
comprehensive  historical  knowledge;  and  whose  valuable  historical 
writings  have  thrown  new  light  upon  ancient  masters  and  master- 
pieces, some  of  them  entirely  forgotten ;  such  for  instance,  as  the 
talented  Eckard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  with  a  few  exceptions  is  so  poor  in  productive  musical  com- 
posers, may  apply  all  its  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  those  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  to  their  adequate  execution. 

7.  Pictorial  Art.     Drawing, 

We  have  already  laid  it  down,  that  girls  ought,  as  much  as  posuble, 
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to  be  kept  from  hearing,  reading,  singing,  or  playing  any  thing  ngly 
or  bad.  To  these  we  add,  that  they  should  not  see  any  such  thing. 
It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  preserve  them  entirely  from  it;  but  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  this  end. 

Thus,  we  should  never  have  in  the  house  any  ill-favored  or  ambigu- 
ous or  licentious  pictures ;  but  should  adorn  them,  so  far  as  our  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  with  pure  and  beautiful  ones ;  such  as  will  by 
their  daily  presence  exert  a  quiet,  ennobling  influence  to  an  incalcula- 
ble extent.  Parents  who  care  for  such  a  purpose,  should  spend  much 
of  the  money  which  they  lay  out  for  costly  furniture  to  adorn  their 
rooms,  for  those  much  nobler  decorations,  good  engravings  and 
lithographs. 

Children  are  very  early  given  picture-books,  in  examining  and 
illuminating  which,  they  find  an  absorbing  amusement.  In  former 
times,  the  pictures  in  these  have  usually  been  extremely  ugly,  even  so 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  perceived  what  they  represented  ;  although 
the  vivid  fancy  of  the  children  seemed  to  find  no  diflBculty  in  deci- 
phering them.  But  at  the  present  time,  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  artists  of  Munich,  who  have  not  disdained  to  publish  beautiful 
picture-books.  These  contain  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
beasts,  Alpine  scenery,  hunting,  trades,  heroic  scenes,  <fec. ;  and  the 
most  laughable  illustrations  of  stories,  like  Miinchhausen*s  "  TravelSy^ 
*'  The  Father,  Son  and  Aas^  <fec.  The  pictures  of  Richter  and  Pocci 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  children ;  their  delightful,  innocent 
little  boys  and  girls;  Prince  Eugene  storming  Belgrade,  drinking 
Reutlinger  wine,  &c. 

If  there  are  any  remarkable  works  of  art  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, such  as  churches,  palaces,  galleries  of  paintings,  <fec.,  girls 
should  be  from  an  early  age  accustomed  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  how  deep  and  permanent  are  the  im- 
pressions which  works  of  art  make  upon  children's  minds.  Born  in 
Worlitz,  where  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Dessau  are 
situated,  I  was,  while  a  boy,  there  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  castle 
and  other  buildings,  fine  pictures,  engravings  and  statues ;  and  now 
in  my  age,  they  all  yet  remain  vividly  before  my  mind.  And  this 
habitude  of  my  juvenile  years  was  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation  for 
my  subsequent  studies  of  the  more  important  galleries  of  pictures  and 
antiques. 

When  seeing  works  of  art  for  the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
girls,  it  is  best  to  avoid  most  carefully  giving  a  too  hasty  opinion  upon 
them.     A  silent  and  unaffected  examination  of  the  objects, 

^  Forgetting  itaelf  and  the  world,  and  living  in  the  works  only," 
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18  the  only  proper  mode  of  observing  them ;  and  this  admits  of  no 
interruption.  All  have  heard*  that  affected  admiration  and  that  most 
pompous  and  foolish  assumption  of  criticism,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  picture  galleries.  Ladies  look  at  RaphaePs  great  masterpiece 
without  either  love  or  devotion,  and  only  long  enough  to  think  out 
some  opinion  upon  it,  which  shall  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
all  intelligent  judges,  and  thus  more  piquant ;  though  it  is  in  jBact, 
both  stupid  and  stupidly  bold.  They  observe,  for  instance,  '*  That 
foot  is  quite  mis-drawn.  Is  that  meant  for  St.  John  ?  For  my  part  I 
never  could  see  why  they  make  such  a  disturbance  about  Raphael. 
I  think  Van  der  Werf  is  much  superior  ?**  I  am  not  exaggerating; 
such  opinions  are  really  heard. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  old  and  young  should  all  be  silent 
about  the  works  of  art  which  they  see.  It  would  be  well  to  express 
without  restraint  the  first  impression  which  they  make  upon  the 
mind.  But  to  give  a  critical  judgment  upon  them  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  sonnets  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  describing  works  of  great 
masters,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  minds  of  girls,  than  critical 
judgments  upon  the  same  paintings.  The  lives  of  such  painters  as 
they  like  will  also  h'ave  the  greatest  interest  for  them. 

In  discussing  music,  I  spoke  not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  singing 
and  playing.  To  this  active  participation  in  music,  drawing  cor- 
responds in  art.  Drawing,  as  practiced  by  girls  and  women,  com- 
monly consists  in  nothing  except  copying  pictures.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  to  occupy  a  whole  half  year  in  copying  one  landscape,  the 
original  of  which,  which  her  own  work  did  not  equal  in  value,  she 
could  have  bought  for  a  thaler.*  An  English  proverb  says,  "Time  is 
money."  This  lady — to  hazard  a  criticism  of  a.somewhat  unchivalric 
nature — had  earned,  by  six  months'  labor  of  the  most  drudging  kind, 
almost  one  thaler.  But  this  time,  wasted  in  useless  mechanical  copy- 
ing, she  could  certainly  have  expended  to  better  advantage  upon  her 
housekeeping,  her  children,  and  their  education. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  girls  ? 

First  of  all,  one  which  will  probably  be  little  valued  by  the  over- 
educated,  they  should  learn  to  draw  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
should  be  able  to  sketch  the  chair  which  she  wishes  the  cabinet- 
maker to  make ;  to  draw  for  the  mason  a  sufficient  plan  and  sketch 
of  a  cooking- apparatus  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  which  has 
been  proved  successful  elsewhere ;  and  so  on.  She  should  be  able  to 
draws  birds,  dogs,  riders,  houses,  <fec.,  for  the  children ;  who  will  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  how  it  is  done,  and  in  trying  to 

*  Abcut  wventy-fiTo  Mota. 
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draw  the  same  thing,  or  others.  Girls  need  to  know  how  to  draw 
flowers  and  embroidery  patterns ;  and,*  if  they  have  a  talent  for  it,  to 
sketch  beautiful  landscapes,  or  buildings,  when  traveling. 

Instruction  in  drawing  ought,  according  to  these  views,  to  aim  at 
securing  to  the  pupil  the  habit  of  clearly  and  correctly  seeing,  and 
truly  and  elegantly  representing  what  she  sees ;  it  must  train  both 
eye  and  hand.  The  teacher  should  use  special  pains  with  drawing 
after  nature ;  and  should  treat  copying  rather  as  a  mere  technical 
practice.  Such  instruction,  and  above  all  the  serious  and  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  great  masters,  will  train  girls  to  a  love  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  good,  and  to  a  dislike  of  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This 
love  and  dislike  will  have  a  great  influence  even  upon  their  daily 
domestic  life.  Their  eye,  well  trained,  will  instantly  detect  every- 
thing inappropriate  or  tasteless,  and  every  wrong  arrangement  about 
them ;  and  will  not  permit  them  to  rest  until  the  faults  are  corrected. 

8.  Natural  sciences, 

I  have  already  discussed  the  modes  in  which  these  should  not  be 
taught,  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  those  most  commonly 
practiced.* 

Botany — if  the  term  does  not  too  strongly  imply  the  methods  of 
the  schools,  and  the  masculine  mode  of  study — is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  girls.  Science,  I  have  already  observed,  seeks  principally  truth ; 
but  art,  beauty.  While  the  botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  cor- 
rectly and  completely  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  species  Rose,  the 
painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a  Rosa  centifoUa ;  and  the  poet 
leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry,  to  roses  of  unimaginable 
beauty. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  girls  should  be  trained  much 
more  in  the  artist's  direction  than  in  that  of  the  botanist  This  is 
indicated  by  their  own  tendency  to  paint  and  embroider  flowers.  It 
seems  quite  unnatural  to  every  man  of  plain  sense,  to  see  teachers  of 
girls,  with  a  pedantic  and  wooden  stiffness  which  makes  them  look  as 
if  they  thought  nobody  but  themselves  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  pulling  roses  and  lilies  to  pieces,  even  to  their  most 
minute  parts,  and  making  their  pupils  describe  them  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  botanist  Girls  ought  not  to  look  at  flowers  with  the 
destroying  eyes  of  the  botanist,  armed  with  his  microscope,  but  with 
Uie  eyes  of  a  sensitive  flower-painter.  It  is  that  love  of  flowers 
which  makes  girls  cultivate  them  carefully,  and  watch  their  growth 
from  germination  to  seed-gathering,  which  is  delightful. 

Similar  to  this  love  of  flowers,  is  a  girl's  kindly  cherishing  of 
domestic  animals ;  lambs,  fowls,  doves.    And  here,  in  like  manner. 


kt 
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they  should  not  be  confined  to  descriptions  of  genera  and  species,  but 
should  acquire  a  detailed  personal  knowledge  of  all  these  animals,  their 
peculiarities  and  family  habits.  Caged  birds  in  towns,  however  care- 
fully cherished,  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  country,  and  the  free  nightingales  and  finches  and  larks  of  the 
woods  and  fields. 

The  sober,  strict^  and  mathematically  governed  realm  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  may  at  first  seem  quite  unadapted  to  girls.  But  we 
forget  that  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  precious  stones  are  the  delight 
of  their  eyes ;  and  that  work  in  metal  also  pleases  them,  not  only  by 
beauty  of  form,  but  by  the  attractive  brilliancy  of  the  substance  of 
tlie  metal  itself. 

9.  Instruction  in  history* 

History  is  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  educational  institutions 
for  men,  on  very  different  principles;  and  it  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  a  general  agreement  upon  the  mode  most  proper  for 
teaching  it  to  girls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
history,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  mere  leisure  conversation  ;  and 
also,  to  avoid  all  that  pedantic  character  so  repulsive  to  the  feminine 
character.  A  course  of  historical  instruction  which  treats  with  equal 
indifference  of  all  people's  and  all  periods,  carries  the  pupil  straight 
on  through  thick  and  thin,  and  then  at  the  end  requires  that  all  this 
waste  stuflf  shall  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  girls,  and  indeed  for  boys  either.  But  further:  while  every  man 
who  pursues  any  of  the  more  elevated  callings,  must  possess  just  such 
a  thoroughly  impressed  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  require  the  same  of  a 
woman.  To  represent  the  different  characters  of  the  three  chief 
periods  of  the  Peloponnessian  war,  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for 
an  examination  for  a  doctor's  degree,  and  might  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  graduating  examination  of  a  gymnasium,  but  as  a  theme 
for  a  composition  by  a  girl,  it  is  an  absurdity.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  imaginary  example;  it  is  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  a 
German  institution  for  girls,  not  long  ago. 

Such  preposterous  conduct  would  rather  tend  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent man  inclined  to  exclude  the  study  of  history  altogether  from  the 
education  of  girls.  At  least,  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  general  views  of  Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  closest  German 
thinkers  on  female  education,  who  says :  **  Never  a  cold  and  specula- 
tive instruction ;  always  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities ;  and  this 

*  On  instruction  in  geogniphjr  I  refer  to  the  previous  chspter  under  thst  title ;  which  ap- 
plies both  to  boys  and  girls,  with  s  few  easilj  distincuished  exceptions.    Vol.  VIII.,  p.  IIU 
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as  &r  as  possiblo  in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the  sex. 
Such  a  kind  of  iDstruction  is  rare,  because  it  requires  talent,  experi- 
ence,  and  a  heart  full  of  feeling ;  but  women  may  well  dispense  with: 
every  other  kind." 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  what  edu- 
cation is  appropriate  for  the  female  sex,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities,  of  the  feelings,  of  the  sense 
of  what  is  great  and  noble,  should  be  the  end  proposed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls ;  and  not  cramming  the  memory.  Tbey  receive  no 
advantage  from  mere  forced  impressions  on  the  memory.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  restrict  the  matters  to  be  learned  by  rote,  to  some 
twelve  or  twenty  names  and  dates,  between  which  all  the  remaining 
historical  knowledge  acquired  might  arrange  itself  as  if  between 
boundary  stones.  An  error  in  chronology  would  make  a  much  bet- 
ter appearance  in  a  modest  and  retiring  girl,  than  would  the  least 
appearance  of  an  assumption  of  historical  learning. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  the  historical  knowl- 
edge which,  according  to  the  foregoing  views,  is  proper  for  female  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
talent  for  judicious,  true  and  vivid  narration  were  actually  so  general 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  tenor  of  many  school  programmes  and 
similar  writings.  But  as  a  thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the 
case  is  quite  otherwise,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  upon  a  few  books  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  What  has  already  been  said  will 
sufBciently  indicate  that  universal  histories  and  compends  should  not 
be  of  this  number.  However  excellent  they  may  be — and  we  have 
some  excellent  ones — the  method  which  they  follow  is  not  adapted  to 
girls. 

Biblical  history,  and  its  collateral  studies,  pertain  to  religious  in- 
struction. Of  the  other  departments  of  history,  the  German  history 
should  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  Greek  and  Roman  the  second.  As 
for  a  German  histor)'  in  ail  respects  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  no  such  exists  either  for  men  or  women.  The  larger 
work  of  Kohlrausch  gives  a  lively  and  vivid  general  view  of  it.  For 
Greece  and  Rome,  I  would  recommend  the  appropriate  portions  of  K. 
L.  Roth's  "  Compendious  Fi>m?."*  And  in  connection  with  both, 
appropriate  portions  from  our  most  eminent  historians  should  be  read. 
For  the  most  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  very 
little  time  will  suffice.  And  in  like  manner  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  should  be  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable 
portions.     The  Greek  legends  may  be  learned  from  Gustav  Schw»b*s 
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well-known  work.  After  this,  they  would  listen  with  interest  to 
Homer,  so  far  as  he  is  suitable  for  them.  And  they  might  some- 
what in  the  same  way  be  made  acquainted  with  our  own  Nibelungen, 
Lied, 

U  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  service  to  young  girls,  to  be  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  chief  models  of  female  excellence. 
But  if  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  influenced  by  the 
excessive  compliments  which  many  well-meant  books  on  these  subjects 
are  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  female  sex,  the  benefit  derived  will 
be  less. 

10.  Manual  labor, 

A  child  should  never  be  entirely  unemployed,  even  during  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  its  life.  As  long  as  a  little  girl  keeps  herself  busy 
in  her  various  plays,  with  her  dolls,  in  looking  at  pictures,  in  running 
about,  &c.,  so  that  she  is  never  without  occupation,  and  does  not  say 
*''  I  donH  know  what  to  do,"  so  long  she  should  be  allowed  to  play 
just  as  she  pleases,  except  that  she  should  be  prevented  from  plajring 
such  games  as  may  be  dangerous  either  to  body  pr  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mother  observes  that  continual  play  is  no  longer  satis* 
factory  to  the  little  girl,  that  she  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  occupation, 
she  must  contrive  all  manner  of  little  occupations  for  her,  to  prevent 
any  such  vacant  moments.  She  might  give  her  a  horse-hair  and  some 
beads,  not  too  small,  and  of  various  colors,  and  show  her  bow  to  string 
them ;  or  she  may  draw  on  a  card  a  star  or  a  cross  in  pencil,  then 
pierce  the  pattern  with  holes  with  an  embroidering  needle,  and  show 
the  child  how  to  sew  through  them  with  different  colored  threads. 
Such  easy  kinds  of  work,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  which  per-, 
mit  the  children  to  see  clearly  what  they  are  doing,  afford  them  far 
more  pleasure  from  their  industry  than  mere  knitting,  which  is  com- 
monly the  first  thing  taught,  and  which  soon  wears  out  children's 
patience,  and  hurts  their  little  fingers.  It  will  be  better  to  let  the 
knitting  wait  a  little  longer,  until  such  other  occupations  as  those  just 
mentioned  have  somewhat  developed  the  habit  of  industry.  These 
occupations,  it  is  true,  do  not  produce  any  valuable  result ;  they  only 
keep  the  little  ones  employed. 

All  girls,  of  whatever  condition,  should  learn  knitting  and  sewing. 
When  a  httle  older,  they  should  be  taught  to  sew  all  sorts  of  lineiL 
with  entire  neatness,  and  to  knit  their  own  stockings  well.  If  girls 
gain  skill  in  these  sorts  of  work,  they  will  by  that  means  become 
capable  of  artistic  and  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  which  they  should 
however  be  only  permitted  to  practice  in  the  intervals  of  their 
ordinary  domestic  labor,  and  as  a  reward  for  industry.     It  will  bo 
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found  that  girls  will  take  much  more  interest  in  learning  how  to  do 
ornamental  work,  when  it  is  allowed  them  as  a  recreation  from  their 
regular  sewing,  than  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  time  of  beginning  to 
teach  handiwork  to  little  girls ;  because  they  develop  so  differently. 
But  to  go  without  learning  to  sew  and  knit  should  be  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  to  omit  learning  to  read. 

If  a  girl  should  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  natural  liking  for 
female  handiwork,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  her  to  like 
it  by  showing  her  how  to  make  clothes  for  her  dolls,  and  afterwards 
by  employing  her  in  making  them  for  the  poor.  Poor  children  might 
be  brought  to  her,  or  she  might  be  told  of  such  who  need  clothes, 
and  she  might  be  made  to  understand  that  by  making  the  necessary 
effort,  she  might  help  them.  Then  her  mother  might  cut  up  old 
shirts  and  other  garments,  and  let  her  daughter  help  make  them  up 
into  others  for  the  poor  children.  She  might  also  teach  her  to  knit 
stockings  for  the  little  feet  which  she  sees  naked. 

As  another  means  of  giving  a  little  girl  a  taste  for  sewing  and 
knitting,  she  might  be  influenced  by  a  wish  to  prepare  something 
pretty  for  a  birthday  present  to  her  father.  If  the  plan  succeeds, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  her  satisfaction  in  work  of  the  kind,  es- 
pecially by  taking  advantage  of  any  further  occasions.  In  such  manage- 
ment, each  child  must  be  influenced  as  its  peculiarities  may  require. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  girls  should  acquire  enough  skill  in 
work  of  an  artistic  kind,  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  pertains  to  the 
tasteful  adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress;  but  such  work  should  not 
consume  too  much  time  or  money ;  and  must  not  be  pushed  to  too 
high  a  degree  of  artistic  accomplishment.  It  has  often  grieved  me 
to  see  a  poor  child  straining  its  eyes  and  sitting  bent  over  its  em- 
broidering, to  work  with  her  needle  a  little  landscape  or  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  of  which  a  much  better  copperplate  could  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  the  silk  cost  for  the  embroidering.  And  my 
feelings  have  been  the  same  to  see  girls  working  long  and  hard  with 
a  crochet  or  netting  needle,  to  make  a  few  yards  of  lace  which  could 
be  bought  much  cheaper  and  prettier  at  the  shop. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes,  if 
only  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

I  have  already  stated  how  a  more  intellectual  employment  may 
very  well  be  combined  with  such  mechanical  work. 

IX.    EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  IN  THB  COUNTRY. EDUCATIONAL  INtTITUTIONB  lOR  OttLt. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far,  has  had  reference  principally  to  fanii- 
iies  living  in  a  city.    The  condition  of  families  in  the  couotry  is  vetj 
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different  A  teacher  competent  to  instruct  litUe  girls  in  their  ele- 
mentary studies  can  be  found  in  almost  every  village ;  but  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  against  sending  girls  to  a  village  school. 

If  a  mother  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  largo  country  household, 
without  servants  enough  to  enable  her  to  find  time  to  instruct  her 
daughters,  or  if  she  is  actually  not  competent  to  the  task,  I  would 
advise  her  to  take  into  her  house  some  educated  German  young 
woman,  as  her  assistant  in  the  education  of  her  daughters.  But  even 
then  she  is,  as  a  mother,  bound  to  take  as  large  a  part  in  the  work  as 
is  possible.  In  a  very  respectable  family  known  to  me,  such  a  Ger- 
man governess  was  at  the  same  time  trained  by  the  mother  to  the 
duties  of  a  mistress  of  a  household ;  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  footing 
rather  of  an  oldest  daughter  than  of  a  governess. 

It  is  always  better,  unless  there  is  some  absolute  necessity  in  the 
case,  to  employ  such  a  female  assistant  at  home,  than  to  send  daugh- 
ters to  girls'  schools;  which  takes  them  away  from  the  domestic 
circle  where  God  meant  them  to  live,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their 
parents.  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  regard  to  infant  schools : 
'*  The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is  at 
the  present  time  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  their  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided." 

I  shall  be  asked,  Do  you  then  reject  all  schools  for  girls  ?  No ;  it 
is  unfortunately  true  in  too  many  cases  that  a  substitute  for  home 
education  roust  be  had ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  a  daughter  to  such  an  institution.  And  any  one  having  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  such  a  necessity  will  be  ready  to  thank 
God  for  the  existence  of  those  noble  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  laborious  task  of,  as  far  as  possible,  filh'ng  the 
place  of  their  mothers  to  orphaned  daughters.  There  is  a  like  neces- 
sity where  the  mother  is  very  ill  and  suffering,  or  disordered  in  mind, 
and  the  daughters  not  grown  up.  In  such  cases,  Christian  institu- 
tions for  the  poor  lost  children  are  of  infinite  advantage.  By  this  I 
mean,  institutions  so  penetrated  and  sanctified  by  Christianity  as 
every  household  ought  to  be ;  without  misusing  their  religion  merely 
as  a  signboard,  or  teaching  their  pupils  a  gloomy  seriousness  of 
demeanor  and  pietistic  habits  of  speech,  as  if  these  were  the  signs  of 
true  faith.* 

While  therefore  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  the 

•Siich  an  limtiluHon  Ip  the  well-known  and  excellent  one  of  my  dear  friend,  Auguite  Teceb- 
ncr,  at  Waktenburs,  In  Stlee^ 
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blessing  of  good  schools  for  girls,  as  a  substitute  for  home  education, 
I  must  still  repeat — 

"Only  so  far  would  we  adhere  strictly  to  principles  and  rules, 
especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and  human  order,  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them  and  accustomed 
to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely  right  We 
would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing  those 
ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  fiamily  life.** 

X.    RICRKATION0. 

When  I  wished  that  every  mother  might  devote  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  to  occupations  with  her  daughters,  I  could  not  of 
course  include  those  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  making  and  receiving  visits,  and  several  times  a  week  to  attend 
tea-parties  and  other  such  assemblies ;  so  that  regard  must  be  had 
not  only  to  the  time  consumed  in  these  employments,  but  to  that  ex- 
pended in  the  toilette  (I  designedly  use  the  French  term). 

Such  a  mother  wastes  the  hours  which  would  be  pleasantest  and 
most  valuable  for  her  children ;  and  her  evening  amusements  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  day  by  the  whole  family  together, 
parents,  children  and  servants,  by  a  short  and  simple  family  prayer. 
While  their  mother  is  away  at  her  evening  parties,  the  little  children 
have  to  be  put  to  bed  by  strangers*  hands ;  although  it  is  eminently 
the  mother's  duty  to  hear  them  say  their  prayers  and  to  give  them  a 
last  blessing  before  they  go  to  sleep.  And  the  older  children  lose 
their  pleasantest  evening  hours ;  which  their  mother  could  spend  more 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  among  them,  than  any  others  of  the 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  of  bringing  up  children,  which  we  are  sug- 
gesting, would  require  the  sacrifice  of  such  amusements  as  these ;  but 
not  that  of  the  best  kind  of  social  enjoyment,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  a  happy  family  life.  The  little  children  should,  at  least  in 
the  winter,  go  to  bed  at  six  o'clock ;  and  the  other  girls  should,  until 
they  have  grown  up,  go  to  bed  at  eighty  and  get  up  early.  Then  the 
parents  and  their  grown-up  children  will  have  the  whole  evening  for 
that  relaxation  from  their  day's  labors,  which  is  quite  necessary ;  and 
they  may  either  spend  it  at  home  with  any  friends  who  come  to  see 
them,  or  in  visiting  the  families  of  other  friends.  This  is  the  time 
for  conversation,  music  and  reading.  The  father  may  read  aloud  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  4fc.;  and 
particularly  such  as  the  girls  ought  not  to  read  for  themselves,  because 
they  contain  passages  which  should  be  omitted. 
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For  a  mother  who  spends  the  whole  day  in  her  sacred  and  often 
fatiguing  duty,  siich  an  interval  of  relaxation  is  not  only  permissible, 
but  necessary.  If  she  works  and  cares  and  labors  straight  on  until 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  can  not  wake  up  next  morning  refreshed  and 
cheerful  and  ready  to  return  to  her  work.  This  can  only  be  possible^ 
by  means  of  such  an  interruption  in  her  hours  of  labor.  A  housewife 
who  labdrs  without  any  interval,  who  has  no  free  hours  for  intellectual 
pleasure  or  friendly  intercourse,  becomes  a  mere  drudge,  and  will 
soon  be  incapable  of  any  vivid  mental  influence  upon  her  daughters. 

Every  winter^s  day  should  also  have  its  evening  relaxation ;  which 
may  in  spring  and  summer  include  walks,  in  which  the  whole  family 
should  take  part. 

Besides  these  modes  of  enjoyment  and  intercourse,  the  mother  may, 
as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer  kept  at  home  by  little  children,  visit  with 
her  family  pleasant  localities  and  cities  rich  in  works  of  art.  They 
will  return,  rich  in  mental  pictures  and  pleasant  experiences,  mentally 
strengthened  and  stimulated ;  and  will  afterwards  often  and  with 
pleasure  look  back  to  these  delightful  days. ' 

Such  a  family  life  as  I  have  depicted,  is  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in 
true  and  innocent  pleasure — pleasure  which  so  many  seek  in  vain  by 
means  of  diversions  incessant  and  restless,  unsatisfactory  and  often  at 
variance  with  pure  morality — that  it  most  bountifully  rewards  the 
care  and  pains  of  a  conscientious  mother. 

ZI.   CONCLUSION. 

The  subject  thus  far  discussed  has  forced  me  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tion of  many  details.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  all  of 
them.  If  twice  as  many  had  been  mentioned,  any  experienced 
mother  could  suggest  many  points  which  still  required  explanation. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  these  details  had  not  always  been  classified 
by  any  system,  and  their  single  cases  brought  together  under  general 
rules ;  and  indeed,  that  mothers,  for  whom  the  discussion  is  designed, 
do  not  find  satisfaction  in  general  rules  and  universal  principles,  but 
want  advice  for  particular  cases. 

I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  with  which  I  began,  namely, 
family  life. 

In  these  present  sorrowful  times,  we  look  about  on  all  sides  for 
help  and  salvation  from  our  condition. of  moral  and  political  corrup- 
tion. Many  are  seeking  such  help,  especially  in  reforms  and  renova- 
tions of  church  and  state  ;  and  are  hoping  that  the  regeneration  of 
these  two,  may  bring  new  life,  blessing,  and  health,  to  all  the  lesser 
spheres  of  life  which  they  include.     But  my  own  belief,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  is,  that  it  is  from  the  smallest  of  all  these  spheres,  the  family, 
that  new  life,  blessing  and  health,  must  come,  to  church  and  state ; 
that  both  state  and  church,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  forms  of  their 
organization,  must  be  mere  forms,  quite  empty,  or  at  most  imper- 
fectly filled  out,  as  long  as  the  families  which  oonstitate  them  remain 
corrupt. 

Nor  can  such  families  themselves,  such  unhealthy  and  corrupt 
members  of  state  and  church,  reach  a  condition  of  real  prosperity, 
until  they  rid  themselves  of  the  same  corruption ;  and  least  of  all, 
can  good  results  be  hoped  for,  if  that  corruption  still  remains,  from 
the  education  of  girls,  which  is  a  matter  so  entirely  indaded  in  and 
depending  upon  tlic  family. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me,  as  upon  every  one  .who  under- 
takes to  write  upon  female  education,  to  state  openly  and  truthfully 
the  darker  side  of  our  family  life ;  and  to  £pre  the  best  advice  in  my 
power,  for  its  improvement. 

I  know  well,  and  feel  deeply  how  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
him  who  dares  to  give  counsel  about  education.  A  woe  is  denounced 
upon  him  who  offends  even  one  of  the  little  ones.  May  such  offense 
ha  far  from  this  book,  and  may  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
vounjj. 

And  finally ;  it  is  my  most  heartfelt  desire  that  God  may  grant 
that  Christian  purity  and  piety,  the  training  of  children  "in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,*'  and  with  these  the  peace  of 
God  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  may  return  to  the  homes  of  both 
high  and  low. 
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XYII.   MARY  LYON.* 


Mart  Lton,  of  whose  energy,  wisdom,  tact,  disinterestedness,  and 
consecration  to  Christ,  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  is  the 
measure,  was  born  in  Buckland,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts, 
February  28th,  1797.  Her  parents  were  marked  examples  of  the 
assiduous  industry,  careful  frugality,  and  consistent  piety,  which  have 
made  so  many  rural  homes  in  New  England  the  abodes  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  Her  father  died  in  1802,  but  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  mother  the  rock-bound  farm  continued  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  family,  and  the  seven  children  were  still  nestled  in  their  moun- 
tain home. 

Mary's  early  training  was  eminently  adapted  to  develop  those 
qualities  which  chiefly  distinguished  her,  and  she  grew  up  "  emphati- 
cally in  her  mother's  own  image.**  The  forming  influences,  both 
moral  and  natural,  of  her  early  life,  are  charmingly  sketched  in  the 
^Missionary  Offering J^  a  small  book  written  by  Miss  Lyon  in  1843. 
After  speaking  of  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  dress  and 
contributions  of  a  widow,  who  supported  herself  and  her  daughter 
with  her  needle,  she  says : — 

"  By  contrast  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  another  widow,  whom  I 
knew  and  loved  forty  years  ago,  and  of  her  mountain  home.  Her 
little  farm  was  surely  not  more  to  her,  in  providing  for  her  seven, 
than  was  that  skillful  needle  in  providing  for  the  one.  But  want  was 
made  to  walk  so  fairly  and  gracefully  within  that  circle  of  limited 
means,  that  there  was  always  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  a  more 
restricted  neighbor.  I  can  now  see  that  loved  widow  just  as  I  did  in 
tlie  days  of  ray  childhood.  She  is  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
her  complexion  is  as  fair  and  her  forehead  as  noble  and  as  lofty  as  on 
her  bridal  day.  Now  she  is  in  that  sweet  garden,  which  needs  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  loved.  Now  she  is  surveying  the  work  of  the  hired 
man  and  her  young  son  on  that  wild,  romantic  farm ;  made,  one 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  article  to  the  original  memoir  of  Miss  Lyon, 
written  in  a  ^reat  part  by  her  associates  iu  teaehinf ,  and  completed  and  edited  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  narration  of  Miss  Lyon*8  life  and  labors, 
are  referred  to  this  Memoir,  which  is  now  published  by  Bridgman  9l  Childs,  Northampton, 
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would  think,  more  to  feast  the  soul  than  to  feed  the  body.  But  al- 
most always  she  was  to  be  found  busy,  both  early  and  late,  amid  her 
household  cares,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  olive  plants  around  her 
table.  In  that  domain,  every  thing  was  made  to  yield  to  her  diligent 
hand.  It  was  no  mistake  of  that  good-hearted  neighbor,  who  came 
in  one  day,  begging  the  privilege  of  setting  a  plant  of  rare  virtue  in 
her  garden,  because,  as  he  said,  there  it  could  never  die.  The  roses, 
the  pinks,  and  the  peonies,  those  old-fashioned  flowers  which  keep 
time  with  Old  Hundred,  could  nowhere  grow  so  fresh,  and  so  sweet,  as 
in  that  little  garden.  Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  wild  strawberries  in 
such  profusion  and  richness  as  were  gathered  near  by.  Never  were 
rareripes  so  large  and  so  yellow,  and  never  were  peaches  so  delicious 
and  so  fair,  as  grew  on  the  trees  of  that  favored  farm.  The  apples, 
too,  continued  to  ripen  before  all  others,  so  as  to  meet  in  sweet 
fellowship  with  peaches  and  plums,  to  entertain  the  aunts  and 
cousins. 

*^  I  can  now  see  that  mountain  home,  with  its  sweet  rivulet,  finding 
its  way  among  rocks,  and  cliffs,  and  hillocks,  and  deep,  craggy  dells. 
Then  just  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  family  domain  was  the  *  top  of 
the  hill,'  crowned  by  its  high  rolling  rock,  ever  inviting  the  enterprise 
of  each  aspiring  hearL  Every  one  was  amply  repaid  who  would 
climb  that  steep  hill,  and  ascend  that  high  rock.  There  might  be 
seen  the  far-off  mountains  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  the  deep  valleys 
and  widely  extended  plains,  and,  more  than  all,  that  village  below, 
containing  only  a  very  few  white  houses,  but  more  than  some  young 
eyes  had  previously  seen.  But,  sweetest  of  all,  the  length  of  a  mile 
or  more,  to  that  village  church,  was  that  wild,  winding  way,  traversed 
each  Sabbath  morning  by  that  orderly  group,  while  the  family  pony 
gave  the  mother  her  horseback  ride.  Then,  too,  in  winter,  was  that 
sleigh,  packed  so  snugly  and  gliding  so  gently  over  that  same  winding 
way  to  that  same  small  church. 

^  At  that  mountain  home  every  want  was  promptly  and  abundantly 
met  by  the  bounties  of  summer  and  the  provident  care  for  winter. 
The  autumnal  stores,  so  nicely  assorted  and  arranged,  always  traveled 
hand  in  hand  through  the  long  winter,  like  the  barrel  of  meal  and 
the  cruse  of  oil.  The  apples  came  out  fresh  in  the  spring,  and  the 
maple  sugar,  that  most  important  grocery  of  the  neighborhood,  was 
never  known  to  fail  before  the  warm  sun  on  the  sparkling  snow  gave 
delightful  indication  that  sugar  days  were  near.  When  gathered 
around  that  simple  table,  no  one  desired  a  richer  supply  than  was 
furnished  by  the  hand  of  that  dear  mother.  The  simple  school-day 
dress,  too,  so  neat  and  clean,  and  amply  sufficient  in  the  view  of  those 
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Jronng  minds,  should  not  be  forgotten ;  while  the  rare  gift  of  the 
Sunday  suit,  kept  expressly  for  the  occasion,  formed  an  important  era 
in  the  life  of  the  possessor,  and  was  remembered  with  grateful  smiles 
for  many  days  afl^wards.  The  children  of  that  household,  thus 
abundantly  supplied,  never  thought  of  being  dependent  or  depressed. 
They  felt  that  their  father  had  laid  up  for  them  a  rich  store  in  grate- 
ful hearts,  among  the  treasures  which  will  never  decay ;  and  that 
their  mother,  who  was  considered  in  all  that  neighborhood,  a  presid- 
ing angel  of  good  works,  was  continually  adding  to  those-stores.  I 
can  now  remember  just  the  appearance  of  that  neighbor  who  had  a 
numerous  household  to  cJothe,  as  she  said  one  day,  '  How  is  it  that 
the  widow  can  do  more  for  me  than  any  one  else.' " 

In  1810,  Mrs.  Lyon  married  again,  and  taking  her  two  youngest 
daughters,  removed  to  Ashfield.  Mary's  three  older  sisters  had  pre- 
viously married,  and  thus  Mary  and  her  brother  remained  alone  at  the 
homestead.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  took  the  charge  of 
the  housekeeping.  In  this  capacity  her  efficiency  was  so  highly  ap- 
preciated by  her  brother,  that  he  gave  her  a  dollar  a  week,  a  very 
liberal  compensation  for  the  time  and  the  locality.  After  a  year  thus 
spent,  her  brother  married,  but  Mary  continued  to  find  her  cherished 
home  in  his  family  till  his  removal  to  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1819. 
Circumstances  had  contributed  to  make  her  attachment  to  her  brother 
peculiarly  tender  and  deep;  and  the  separation  was  an  abiding 
Borrow. 

In  early  life  Mary  had  only  slight  advantages  of  school  instruction. 
As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  district  school-house, 
she  attended  regularly;  but  she  was  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  when  the  school  was  removed  to  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
Afterwards  she  occasionally  attended  school  in  Ashfield,  on  the  border 
of  which  she  lived,  or  in  some  other  district  in  Buckland,  assisting 
the  families  into  which  she  was  received,  as  a  compensation  for  her 
board.  These  opportunities  to  learn  she  improved  to  the  utmost,  and 
made  astonishing  progress,  due  hardly  more  to  her  quick  perception, 
and  the  unusual  facility  with  which  she  committed  to  memory,  than 
to  laborious  and  persevering  effort.  She  perceived  at  a  glance  the 
reasons  for  every  operation  in  arithmetic.  The  teacher  with  whom 
she  studied  Alexander's  "  Chrammar  "  says,  "  that  in  four  days  she 
learned  all  that  scholars  were  accustomed  to  commit,  and  that  she  re- 
peated it  correctly  at  one  recitation." 

In  1817,  Miss  Lyon  first  entered  Sanderson  Academy,  of  Ashfield. 
She  soon  expended  the  slender  means  she  had  gained  by  services  to 
her  brother,  by  weaving,  spinning,  4&;c.,  and  she  was  about  to  return 
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to  her  old  employments,  when  the  trustees  of  the  academy  gave  her 
the  free  use  of  all  its  advantages.  She  collected  her  bedding,  table 
linen,  &c.,  and  exchanged  the  whole  at  a  boarding-house  for  a  room 
and  a  seat  at  the  table.  So  eagerly  did  she  follow  after  knowledge, 
that  she  spent  in  study  all  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  except  the  four 
allowed  on  an  average  to  sleep,  and  the  moments  occupied  by  her 
hurried  meals.  Some  of  her  fellow  pupils  have  become  distinguished 
for  their  talents  and  scholarship,  but  all  fell  behind  her  in  rapidity  of 
acquisition.  Partly  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  separate  recitations,  one 
additional  study  after  another  was  given  her;  but  the  more  her 
powers  were  taxed,  the  more  she  seemed  capable  of  performing.  At 
last,  her  teacher  gave  her  Adam's  "Xa/in  Grammar^'*  directing  her 
to  omit  her  extra  lessons  while  committing  it  to  memory.  Within 
three  days  she  recited  accurately  all  those  portions  which  students 
then  commonly  learned  when  first  going  over  the  work.  Under  the 
same  teacher,  the  late  E.  H.  Burritt,  author  of  the  ^'^Geographyqf  tfte 
Heavens,^  she  learned  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  conjointly  with  a  fellow- 
pupil,  made  an  almanac. 

Several  years  l>efore,  Miss  Lyon  began  her  career  as  a  teacher  at 
Shelburne  Falls,  receiving  as  compensation  seventy-five  cents  per 
week,  with  board.  The  exchange  of  so  much  of  her  housekeeping 
outfit  as  she  had  accumulated,  doubtless  marks  very  nearly  the  time 
when  she  resolved  upon  teaching  as  her  life-work.  When  now  her 
resources  failed  her,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  providential 
method  of  withdrawing  her  from  unremitting  devotion  to  study,  she 
would  take  a  class  of  pupils  as  opportunity  offered.  But  as  soon  as 
she  had  obtained  sufficient  means,  she  would  go  to  some  place  to 
secure  instruction  in  the  particular  branches  in  which  she  found  her- 
self deficient.  At  one  time  she  was  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Conway,  a  town  adjoining 
Buckland,  learning  from  him  the  principles  of  natural  science,  and 
from  his  wife  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting.  Then  she  was  for  a 
time  in  Amherst  Academy.  Again  she  was  found  in  a  district  school 
solely  to  improve  herself  in  penmanship  under  a  teacher  who  was 
known  to  excel  in  that  art. 

In  1821,  Miss  Lyon  repaired  to  Byfield  to  attend  the  school  of  Rer. 
Joseph  Emerson,  an  early  and  most  zealous  laborer  in  advancing  the 
standard  of  female  education.  But  whilst  Mr.  Emerson  introduced 
branches  of  study  which  females  had  not  been  wont  to  pursue,  the 
special  excellence  of  his  schools  consisted  in  a  training  for  the  duties 
of  life,  and  in  leading  the  pupils  to  a  consecration  to  lifers  highest  ends. 
Miss  Lyon  felt  this  influence,  and  gradually  became  released  firom  the 
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spell  which  had  held  her  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  efforts  for  mere 
intellectual  acquisitions.  An  almost  barren  hope  in  Christ,  which  for 
several  years  she  had  entertained,  began  to  give  place  to  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  Christ,  the  source  of  her  later  controlling 
impulse  to  do  her  utmost  for  tlie  renovation  of  the  world.  Through 
the  kindness  of  her  room-mate,  her  attention  was  also  particularly 
directed  to  the  amelioration  of  habits  of  person  and  manners,  which 
threatened  sadly  to  abridge  her  future  usefulness.  At  that  time  she 
might  even  put  on  an  article  of  dress  the  wrong  side  out,  without 
becoming  of  herself  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  she  never  learned  to  be- 
stow sufficient  thought  and  care  upon  her  personal  appearance.  With 
a  few  months  of  study  at  Byfield,  where  she  "gained  knowledge  by 
handfuls,^^  Miss  Lyon  came  to  the  end  of  her  little  patrimony  and  of 
her  school-days.  First,  however,  she  had  formed  that  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Grant,  which  gave  direction  to  her  subsequent  course  in 
life,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  molding  of  her  plans. 
Miss  Grant  was  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Emerson,  but  she  afterwards 
eclipsed  his  fame,  as  her  own  was  destined  to  grow  dim  from  tha 
superior  splendor  of  her  younger  associate. 

Hitherto  Miss  Lyon  had  resorted  to  teaching  primarily  for  means 
to  prosecute  her  studies ;  now  she  made  it  her  business.  The  first 
twelve  years  were  eminently  useful,  but  as  compared  with  the  years 
of  her  great  achievement,  were  chiefly  memorable  as  the  period  of 
preparation.  That  portion  of  these  years  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
early  home,  whilst  it  did  less  to  prepare  her  for  her  future  work,  gave 
her  the  inspiration,  which  conceived  it  and  bore  her  on  to  its  full  ac- 
complishment. Here  she  found  a  class  of  pupils,  trained  like  herself 
to  habits  of  vigorous  industry  and  sel&reliance,  regardless  of  the 
privations  and  inconveniences  submitted  to  whilst  working  the  mines  of 
knowledge,  and  capable  of  being  led  on  to  an  enthusiastic  and  per- 
severing devotion  to  any  enterprise  which  gave  promise  of  good. 
This  was  a  field  in  which  seed  sown  would  bring  forth  a  hundred 
fold.  Here  was  her  own  ardor  further  excited,  until  at  last  she  was 
all  ablaze  with  zeal  for  the  Master's  service,  and  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  her  were  inflamed  with  the  same  holy  fire. 
Miss  Lyon  became  not  merely  a  christian  educator,  as  the  term  is 
sometimes  employed :  her  preeminence  was  that  she  made  discipline 
and  acquirements  but  means — and  educated  others  to  make  them  but 
means — to  the  true  end  of  life. 

For  about  two  years  Miss  Lyon  was  an  assistant  in  the  Sanderson 
Academy,  where  she  had  been  chiefly  educated.  No  lady  had  been 
thus  employed  heretofore,  and  the  principal  only  reluctantly  yielded 


to  the  urgent  suit  of  that  friend  by  whose  recommendation  the  privi- 
leges of  the  academy  had  been  oflfered  to  her  gratuitously.  That 
friend  was  not  made  ashamed  by  her  manifesting  any  lack  of  com- 
petency. After  leaving  Sanderson  Academy  she  became  associated 
with  Miss  Grant ;  but,  for  six  years,  in  summers  only.  In  winters  she 
taught  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Buckland  or  Ashficld.  The  first 
winter  she  had  twenty-five  pupils ;  the  sixth,  nearly  one  hundred. 
After  the  first  winter,  she  employed  one,  souietimes  two,  assistants, 
besides  having  recourse  to  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  which, 
from  the  materials  composing  the  school,  was  introduced  with  decided 
benefit.  The  school  was  the  resort  of  many  who  were  making  more 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  was  truly  a  nor- 
mal school,  whilst  the  toord  was  not  there  known  in  that  sense.  The 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge  received  the  chief  attention ;  and 
so  well  were  the  pupils  taught  how  to  teach,  that  attendance  at  the 
school  for  one  or  more  winters  became  in  all  that  region  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  a  candidate. 

Education  in  scriptural  knowledge,  and,  still  more,  consecration  to 
Christ,  a  consecration  so  entire  that  any  self-sacrifice  would  be  ac- 
counted all  joy,  was  the  end  for  which  Miss  Lyon  most  earnestly 
labored.  To  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  and  that  which  tha 
pupils  caught,  some  account  may  be  given  of  one  who  was  under  her 
instruction  for  those  six  successive  winters.  To  this  young  lady  retire- 
ment was  congenial,  and  this  together  with  every  corafort  her  father's 
rural  home  supplied.  But  the  anointing  was  upon  her,  and  how  was 
she  straitened  till  she  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  the  world 
the  better  for  her  presence  in  it.  The  settlement  of  a  married  sister 
in  a  western  territory  furnished  the  desired  opportunity.  In  a  small 
room  of  that  sister's  house  she  opened  a  school  for  any  who  wanted 
instruction.  Plain  in  her  person,  and  simple  in  her  manners,  almost 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  moles  or  miners,  she  labored  to  do  good  to 
her  youthful  pupils.  French,  Dutch,  and  Yankees,  were  taken  with- 
out distinction,  and  taught  what  they  most  needed  to  know.  Time, 
energy,  and  pains,  were  spent  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  princes, 
and  she  were  to  be  richly  remunerated.  At  first  only  fifteen  came, 
but  the  next  year  the  private  dwelling  had  become  too  strait  for  the 
school,  and  a  house  was  built  for  its  accommodation.  At  the  end  of 
sixteen  years  this  testimony  was  given  of  her. 

"The  number  of  her  pupils  often  exceeds  one  hundred.  Her 
youngest  scholars  are  children  unable  to  speak  plain :  her  oldest  in 
winter  are  often  masters  and  sailors  of  the  vesseb  that  ply  on  the 
lakes  in  summer,  and  these  are  among  her  most  docile,  studious,  and 
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agreeable  pupils.  On  the  Sabbath,  when  there  is  preaching  in  the 
school-house,  it  is  her  business  to  keep  her  little  scholars  in  due  order. 
When  they  are  not  favored  with  preaching  as  well  as  when  they  are, 
the  Sabbath  school  is  held  in  this  same  school-house,  in  which,  be- 
si^ps  being  the  superintendent,  she  has  charge  of  a  class  of  twenty  of 
the  younger  scholars.  £?ery  one  in  that  part  of  the  state,  for  it  is 
no  longer  a  territory,  knows  her,  loves  her,  and  reverences  her.  The 
man  who  represents  the  town  in  which  she  lives,  in  the  state  legisla* 
ture,  was  for  ten  years  her  pupil.  A  number  of  her  schoolmates  at 
Buckland  and  Ashfield  have  been  called  to  labor  among  the  heathen 
in  lands  beyond  the  seas ;  and  though  they  may  be  more  conspicuous, 
they  are  not  more  self-denying,  more  patient,  or  more  Christ-like. 
Her  vacations  are  short  The  one  room  of  her  narrow  school-house 
is  her  dwelling  for  the  most  of  her  waking  hours.  When  she  can 
stand  the  additional  labor,  she  opens  it  for  an  evening  school  in 
grammar,  spelling,  and  the  like,  and  among  her  pupils  come  parents 
as  well  as  children.  Some  from  the  old  coDntries  have  learned  at 
this  evening  school  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  She  has  always  on 
hand  stockings  to  knit,  or  garments  to  make  for  the  orphans  and  the 
destitute  among  her  varied  flock.  While  she  is  doing  much  service 
for  her  Master,  chills  and  fever,  toil  and  time,  are  bringing  her  nearer 
every  week  to  his  glorious  face.*' 

During  her  last  school  at  Buckland,  Miss  Lyon  wrote  to  Miss 
Grant : — 

*^  My  labors  are  indeed  abundant,  my  cares  almost  overwhelming, 
and  they  continue  to  increase.  I  am  doing  more  than  ever  before  for 
individuals,  and  especially  for  the  more  dull  and  less  industrious. 
My  pupils  come  to  me  with  more  freedom  and  more  frequency.  This 
I  encourage,  as  I  consider  it  an  important  way  of  doing  good.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  such  arrangements  that  the  school  is  never  all  to- 
gether except  when  I  am  with  them.  It  is  always  convenient  to  find 
some  one  whom  I  want  to  see,  or  who  wants  to  see  me ;  so  that  I 
have  not  a  single  half  hour  on  which  I  can  depend  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  nine  in  the  evening." 

Miss  Lyon  found  her  strength  insufficient  for  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  two  fields  of  labor,  and  in  1830,  she  relinquished  her 
Buckland  school. 

To  a  sister  under  date  of  March  9th,  she  wrote : — 

*'  It  is  now  a  week  since  I  parted  with  my  pupils.  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  description  of  this  school,  but  it  is  impossible. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  its  being  my  last  in  Franklin  county  haa 
rendered  it  doubly  dear.    I  believe  that  my  schools  have  been  more . 
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and  more  interesting  every  winter,  and  we  all  think  this  has  been  the 
most  so  of  all.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  an  improvement  in 
moral  character,  in  ardent  desire  to  possess  meekness,  humility, 
patience,  perseverance,  Ac.  A  spirit  of  benevolence  has  reigned  to 
such  a  degree,  that  selfishness  has  appeared  to  most  of  our  little  com- 
munity somewhat  in  its  own  character.  We  have  made  it  an  object 
to  gain  enlarged  and  correct  views,  especially  relating  to  our  own 
country,  its  state,  wants,  prospects,  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done, 
what  can  be  done  ;  and,  finally,  as  to  what  is  our  duty.  Many  intel- 
ligent, refined  young  ladies,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
indulgence,  thought  they  should  be  willing  to  go  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  world,  and  teach  a  school  among  the  most  degraded 
and  ignorant,  might  it  only  be  said  of  them  by  their  Master,  as  it  was 
said  of  one  of  old,  *She  hath  done  what  she  could.'  But,  more  than 
all,  we  have  been  visited  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  More 
than  thirty  expressed  some  hope  that  they  found  the  Saviour  precious 
to  their  souls.  At  the  commencement  of  the  term,  more  than  forty 
indulged  this  hope.  Among  these,  there  was  evidently  a  great  im- 
provement in  Christian  character.*' 

Miss  Lyon's  association  with  Miss  Grant  began  1824.  This  rela- 
tion continued  the  four  years,  which  Miss  Grant  was  Principal  of  the 
Adams  Female  Academy,  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  after  her  removal  to 
Ipswich,  to  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1834.  In  these  ten  years 
Miss  Lyon's  character  as  a  teacher  was  chiefly  formed,  and  she  gradu- 
ally attained  to  method  and  symmetry  in  her  educational  views.  In 
her  early  schools  she  had  failed  in  maintaining  order.  For  a  long 
time  a  refractory  pupil  would  greatly  perplex  her,  and  often  be  the 
cause  of  sleepless  nights.  She  had  no  fertility  of  expedients  by  which 
she  could  promptly  dispose  of  an  unforeseen  case  of  discipline.  All 
this  became  changed  at  length,  and  she  attained  an  extraordinary 
power  of  securing  a  ready  and  strict  compliance  with  every  reguU- 
tion.  The  majority  of  her  pupils  always  possessed  a  perception  of 
propriety  and  of  right  and  wrong  sufiiciently  clear  to  recognize  the 
reasonableness  of  most  requirements  and  the  general  right  of  control, 
and  Miss  Lyon's  deepening  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  life  enabled 
her  with  a  fervidness  of  appeal  to  move  the  heart,  and  to  control  the 
conduct  as  with  the  strength  of  religious  obligation.  When  a  case 
of  insubordination  did  occur,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  sus- 
tained the  teachers  in  the  course  taken.  When  she  began  to  tench, 
she  avoided  coming  into  contact  with  her  pupils,  except  at  recitations, 
lest  she  should  lose  their  respect :  in  later  life,  intercourse  at  table 
and  elsewhere  oat  of  school  was  one  of  the  most  prixed  meaiM  of  in* 
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fluence.  In  early  life,  Miss  Lyon  possessed  little  self-control,  and  was 
easily  disheartened ;  but  she  acquired  a  good  degree  of  self-posses- 
sion ;  and  difficulties,  when  she  was  once  satisfied  that  her  course  was 
right,  seemed  but  to  assure  her  of  triumph.  Unregulated  action  gave 
place  to  system,  when  she  came  to  appreciate  the  power  of  example  as 
a  means  of  confirming  precept.  At  an  early  period  Miss  Lyon  did 
not  hesitate  to  stimulate  her  pupils  on  to  more  rapid  intellectual 
progress,  even  if  needful  rest  should  be  foregone :  later  she  would 
have  no  faculty  or  part  built  up  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  every 
thing  was  made  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense.  At 
first  no  well  digested  views  controlled  the  selection  of  studies  beyo4l 
the  primary  branches  of  knowledge :  in  process  of  time  she  was  able 
to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  well  adapted  to  promote  symmetry  of 
character.  For  much  of  all  this  improvement  she  was  indebted  to 
Miss  Grant;  and  this  debt  she  more  than  repaid,  inasmuch  as 
heartily  entering  into  Miss  Grant's  plans,  she  carried  them  into  effect 
with  an  energy  that  secured  for  the  schools  at  Derry  and  Ipswich^ 
no  small  degree  of  their  well-merited  reputation. 

With  some  modification  and  condensation  of  the  carelessness  and 
redundance  of  the  familiar  letter,  the  Adams  Female  Academy,  in  its 
opening  year,  was  thus  depicted  by  Miss  Lyon-: — 

"  The  care  of  the  school  is  committed  to  Miss  Grant.  Its  plan 
may  be  called  Emersonian^  though  considerably  altered  to  meet  our 
particular  purpose.  That  was  highly  useful  for  such  as  were  mature 
and  considerably  advanced  in  study,  but  too  rapid  for  others.  We 
have  more  classes,  our  couree  is  slower,  and  the  increased  number  of 
teachers  will  enable  us  to  execute  our  plans  thoroughly.  We  have 
three  regular  classes,  denominated  senior,  middle,  and  junior;  with  as 
many  preparatory  classes  as  circumstances  require.  The  young  ladies 
are  classed,  not  at  all  according  to  the  number  of  books  they  have 
studied,  but  according  to  the  knowledge  which  they  are  found  on  ex- 
amination to  possess.  Very  few  under  fifteen  years  of  age  can  enter 
the  regular  classes.  Members  of  the  senior  and  middle  cL-isses  can 
attend  a  course  of  drawing  and  painting.  This  summer  the  number 
of  pupils  is  about  sixty,  and  we  have  sufficient  employment.  Mr. 
Emerson  attended  to  many  little  things  which  were  generally  neg- 
lected in  other  schools.  In  some  cases,  however,  he  was  able  only  to 
recommend.  The  design  of  Miss  Grant  is  to  have  the  teachers  see 
that  every  thing  is  done  which  is  proposed  for  immediate  accomplish- 
ment. This  requires  care  and  exertion.  It  is  not  a  small  task  to  in- 
struct the  young  ladies  in  writing.     Pen  making  and  the  manner  of 

holding  the  pen,  require,  I  think,  one  half  the  exertion  in  this  depart- 
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mcDt.  Each  is  required  to  write  with  her  own  pen,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  request  a  pen  to  be  made  for  her  by  any  other  young  lady 
without  permission. 

*'  In  several  branches  we  use  Mr.  Emerson's  topic  system.  Subjects 
are  selected  from  the  lesson,  which  are  first  to  be  simply  defined ;  and 
afterwards  a  part  or  all  that  the  book  contains  is  to  be  learned  and 
recited. 

"  To  prevent  whispering,  that  beginning  of  all  little  evils  in  a 
school,  Miss  Grant  has  adopted  a  plan,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful. After  leading  her  pupils  to  feel  the  importance  of  being  truthful 
i#d  exact  in  the  statement  of  facts,  she  requires  each  to  bring  in  a 
weekly  ticket,  stating  whether  she  has  made  any  communication  in 
school,  either  by  whispering,  or  by  writing,  or  in  any  other  way  suited 
to  divert  the  attention.  We  have  some  young  ladies  who  have  not 
iuade  a  communication  since  the  commencement  of  our  school,  and 
probably  none,  who  have  not  passed  some  weeks  without  a  failure  on 
this  |X)int.  Miss  Grant  would  not  adopt  this  plan,  unless  the  scholars 
evinced  a  conscience  both  enlightened  and  hvely  as  to  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood.* 

*'  Before  coming  to  this  place.  Miss  Grant  had  tried  the  experiment, 
term  after  term,  in  her  private  school,  of  having  young  ladies  give 
daily  attention  to  lessons  from  the  Bible.  She  has  great  confidence 
in  the  study  of  this  book  for  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  heart.  Before  she  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  this  academy,  she  gained  the  consent  of  the  executive  com- 

*  With  scholars  of  a  diflferent  character  the  tendency  of  the  reporting  system  is  motA,  per- 
nicious. Habits  of  concealment,  evasion,  duplicity,  falsehood,  and  of  the  inventiun  of  plauai* 
ble  pretexts,  are  established  ;  and  the  conscience  becomes  insensible  to  the  enormity  of  what 
is  hourly  perpetrated.  And  teachers,  who  may  unwarily  have  adopted  a  system  which  works 
such  mischief  to  pupils  not  governed  by  fixed  principles  of  right-doing,  in  their  detiire  to 
secure  right  appearances,  ofieu  yield  to  the  strong  temptation  to  continue  the  system,  and 
gradually  suffer  themselves  to  rcjnain  willingly  ignorant  o(  fuults  which  are  dexterously 
covered  up.  And  they  sometimes  further  aggravate  the  evil  by  injustice,  harshly  censuring 
honest  pupils  who  have  confessed  a  fault,  when  they  might  know,  that  some,  whom  they 
praise,  are  a  hundredfold  more  blameworthy.  This  testimony  is  given  aAer  long  years  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  system,  where  all  the  waking  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  were  subject  to  review  at  **lhe  confessional.**  The  system  itself  la  good,  but  it 
can  be  safely  managed  by  highly  coubcientious  and  discreet  teachers  only,  and  it  is  of  limited 
application. 

llie  steps  which  Miss  Grant  took  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  reporting  sy»fem 
when  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Emerson,  will  oflen  be  f«und  worthy  of  imitation  before  the  public 
proposition  of  other  school  regulatiouF.  She  conversed  separately  with  the  more  docile  and 
influential  of  the  pupils,  brought  them  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  to  themselves  aod  to  the 
school  of  avoiding  whispering  and  to  plrdge  themselves  to  entire  abstinence  for  a  limited 
time.  AAerwards  she  discussed  the  subject  before  the  whole  school,  and  when  she  perceived 
a  readiness  to  give  the  right  answer,  she  put  the  question,  "Would  yoa  like  to  try  to  avoid 
whispering,  and  all  communications  equivalent  to  it,  till  this  liour  tomorrow?**  On  the 
morrow  she  bestowed  a  look  and  a  word  of  commendation  on  those  who  had  kept  tbetr 
rciolve,  sod  In  a  few  weeks  banished  wbisper'ng  from  the  school. 
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xnittee,  in  accordanee  with  a  deeply  cherished  purpose,  to  employ  one 
seventh  part  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  her  pupils  upon  what  is 
contained  in  this  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Each  pupil  is  expected 
to  apply  her  mind  closely  two  hours  or  more  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
given  out  early  in  the  week,  and  recited  the  next  Monday  morning. 
This  study  has  exerted  more  deep  and  universal  interest  than  any 
other. 

*'  The  trustees  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 
They  place  great  confidence  in  the  principal,  and  are  ready  to  do  every 
thing  she  requests.  The  location  not  being  favorable  for  a  winter 
school,  our  academy  is  open  only  thirty  weeks  of  the  year;  Miss 
Grant  devoting  the  winter,  however,  as  well  as  the  summer,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  institution.  Last  winter  she  spent  about  six  weeks  here 
in  making  arrangements.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1826,  she  writes : — 

^'  We  have  a  pleasant  school  of  eighty  pupils.  The  same  labor 
accomplishes  much  more  than  when  I  came  here.  At  present  I  am 
deeply  absorbed  in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  We  are  conducting 
exercises  in  both  on  the  monitorial  plan.  Our  monitors  are  appointed 
from  the  senior  class.  To  those  for  grammar  I  devote  half  an  hour 
out  of  school.  Between  fifty  and  sixty,  comprising  all  the  regular 
classes  except  the  senior,  have  together  attended  the  exercise  in 
Adams'  ^^ Arithmetic,^  We  have  a  monitor  for  every  section,  consist- 
ing of  from  five  to  twelve,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  monitors 
and  of  the  students.  Last  spring  the  school  all  attended  to  Colbum's 
^^ Arithmetic,''^  About  a  week  since,  twenty  commenced  a  review. 
As  they  are  nearly  together  at  present,  I  spend  about  half  the  time  in 
asking  questions  to  the  whole,  and  then  they  are  arranged  in  small 
monitorial  classes.  I  pass  from  one  class  to  another,  assisting  the 
monitors  or  listening  to  the  recitations,  as  the  case  may  require.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  to  call  and 
fix  the  attention  of  a  great  number.  I  have  had  a  most  delightful 
time  in  teaching  Whelpley's  ^^  History, ^^  Part  of  the  time  three 
classes  attended  together,  making  between  thirty  and  forty.  I  had 
some  anxiety ;  but  the  young  ladies  took  up  the  study  with  so  much 
interest  and  resolution,  that  I  found  it  more  pleasant  than  a  smJaller 
class,  and  perhaps  equally  profitable  to  them.'' 

Early  in  1828,  the  trustees  of  the  Ipswich  Academy  made  arrange- 
ments with  Miss  Grant  to  occupy  their  building  for  a  female  seminary 
of  a  high  order,  leasing  it  to  her  free  of  rent.  The  trustees  pledged 
themselves  to  provide  the  members  of  the  school  with  suitable  accom- 
modations in  private  families,  but  the  particular  boarding  place,  room 
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and  room-mate  of  each  pupil,  wore  assigned  by  the  teachers.  All  had 
the  same  regular  hours  for  meals,  sleep,  relaxation,  exercise,  and 
study.  All  were  as  fully  accountable  to  the  principal  as  if  lodged  in 
the  same  building  with  her.  A  few  had  this  privilege,  and  accounted 
it  as  such,  after  two  years,  when  a  house  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty-three  boarders  w^as  occupied  exclusively  for  the  school.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  school  was  one  hundred ;  the 
next  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety.  This  number  was  reduced  by 
not  receiving  any  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  requiring  certain  qualifi- 
cations for  admission,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  boarding  pupils. 
The  proportion  of  teachers  employed  was  about  one  to  fifteen  pupils. 
The  course  of  study  was  limited  to  the  solid  branches,  and  excluded 
foreign  languages.  The  standard  of  recitations  was  unfailing  accuracy. 
Free  discussion  gave  life  to  the  recitation,  and  stimulated  the  pupil  to 
make  thorough  preparation.  The  pupils  pursued  only  two  or  three 
branches  at  a  time,  and  thus  had  more  time  and  vigor  for  needful  in- 
vestigation. In  all  the  branches  of  study,  the  pupils  were  led  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  only  taking  a  glance  into  fields  of  hidden 
treasures,  which  they  were  to  explore  in  future  years. 

"The  government  was  maternal.  The  teachers  manifested  a  tender 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  pupils,  a  jealousy  for  their  reputations, 
and  a  lively  interest  in  their  concerns,  and  many  of  the  scholars  made 
them  their  confidential  friends.  When  a  scholar  was  seen  going 
wrong,  a  teacher,  taking  pains  to  meet  her  privately,  without  men- 
tioning her  specific  fault,  would  ask  her  if  she  was  doing  as  well  as 
she  was  capable  in  that  particular  direction.  The  pupil  would  gen- 
erally answer  truthfully.  *And  would  you  like  to  improve  on  this 
point  ?'  uttered  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  was  the  next  question.  The 
next  time  the  same  two  met  alone,  a  like  truthful  answer  would  gen- 
erally be  given  to  the  inquiry.  *  How  did  you  succeed  on  the  point 
of  which  we  were  speaking  ?*  None  but  the  untoward  pupils  them- 
selves know  how  this  motherly  way  of  proceeding  binds  the  heart  in 
love  to  a  kind  and  faithful  reprover.  It  is  seldom  that,  in  a  school  so 
governed,  the  amputating  knife  is  necessary,  but  the  case  does  some- 
times happen  ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  Miss  Lyon  would  expel  a 
scholar  in  just  as  good  humor  as  she  received  her.  *I  am  sorry  for 
you,'  she  would  say,  *  but  the  good  of  the  institution  requires  it' 
Every  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  scholars 
was  avoided,  and  it  was  an  established  rule  of  the  teachers  not  to 
speak  of  such  defects  among  themselves,  unless  the  good  of  the 
school,  or  of  the  individual,  made  it  necessary.  *  Speak  of  them  as  if 
they  were  your  younger  sisters,*  was  the  direction  to  the  newly  initiated 
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teachers.  In  a  teachers*  meeting,  if  any  one  spoke  jestingly  of  a 
schoIar^s  capacity,  Miss  Lyon  would  hush  the  speaker  immediately, 
^y^^Si  ^  Y^)  I  know  she  has  a  small  mind,  but  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  for  her.'  *' 

Whilst  Miss  Grant  was  the  responsible  head  of  the  school,  Miss 
Lyon,  firom  her  superior  vigor  of  constitution  and  energy,  was  the 
more  active  administrative  associate,  and  imparted  more  impulse  day 
by  day.  Moreover,  she  had.  the  charge  of  the  school  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  when  Miss  Grant  was  absent  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  school  at  Derry  and  Ipswich,  and 
afterwards  of  that  of  South  Hadley,  was  the  making  of  the  Bible  the 
chief  text-book,  and  ground  of  every  rule,  and  the  basis  of  all  in- 
structions in  morality  and  propriety ;  and,  more  than  all  this,  the  in- 
culcation of  the  distinctive  truths  of  evangelical  religion  by  a  life,  all 
the  impulses  of  which  those  truths  were  the  source ;  by  words  of 
warning,  expostulation,  or  encouragement,  which  a  heart,  all  whose 
sensibilities  were  alive  to  the  solemnity  of  those  truths,  made  words 
of  eloquence  and  of  power;  and  by  arrangements  adapted  to  in- 
crease the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impressions  made,  and  to 
further  their  leading  to  right  and  energetic  action.  Besides  the  Mon- 
day morning  Bible  lesson  to  which  the  teachers  secured  the  devotion 
of  two  hours  of  study  and  investigation  at  the  least,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  was  occupied  by  the  principal,  two  or  three  times  a  week 
at  the  opening  of  the  morning  session,  in  illustrating  and  enforcing 
some  Scriptural  truth.  In  the  biblical  instruction,  Miss  Lyon  ever 
bore  her  part,  but  the  morning  lectures  did  not  devolve  upon  her  till 
Miss  Grant's  absence  in  1832.  In  these  she  attained  a  marvelous 
power.  Sometimes  the  listeners  were  thrilled  to  their  inmost  being ; 
but  the  immediate  effect  is  unworthy  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
the  adoption  or  the  more  thorough  observance  of  right  principles  of 
action,  whereby  many  hundreds  became  ready  with  all  self-sacrifice  to 
occupy  any  position,  to  engage  in  any  undertaking,  in  which  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  do  good.  Miss  Lyon's  manner  was  simple, 
and  she  could  present  a  truth  with  varied  illustration,  but  not  hence 
was  her  power :  she  received  the  Bible  as  the  very  words  of  God  to 
men,  and  its  statements  as  true,  and,  therefore,  momentous  beyond 
computation.  Hence  came  more  than  an  energetic  way  that  secured 
attention,  a  something  that  gave  testimony  to  this  implicit,  earnest 
faith.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  one  successively  a  pupil  and  an  associate, 
**  When  she  opened  the  terrors  of  the  law^  it  was  a  dying  sinner 
spreading  the  most  awful  truth  before  dying  sinners.     ItH*^&>iss.^ 
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warning  voice  of  one  who  saw  the  yawning  gulf.  She  would  point 
to  the  dark,  shelving,  fatal  precipice  without  a  gesture,  witliout  a 
motion,  save  of  her  moving  lips,  her  hand  laid  devoutly  on  that  well- 
worn  octavo  Bible.  She  would  uncover  the  fiery  billows  rolling 
below,  in  the  natural  but  low,  deep  tones  with  which  men  talk  of 
their  wills,  their  coffins,  and  their  graves.  *  *  She  said  little  by 
way  of  entreaty.  Religion  was  not  degraded  by  representing  it  as 
biegging  for  votaries.  Sometimes  she  would  lift  the  curtain,  and  give 
her  auditors  a  glance  into  the  holy  of  holies :  when  the  soul  was 
ravished  with  glories  that  no  tongue  can  fully  describe,  she  would 
turn,  and  say  so  effectively,  *  But  there  will  be  no  vacant  seat  there. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  separate  from  her  christian  friends,  her  absence 
will  not  be  felt  in  that  happy  throng,  <kc' " 

Miss  Grant  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  seminary  which 
should  be  to  young  women  what  the  college  is  to  young  men,  and  it 
required  six  yeai*s  to  convince  her  associate  of  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution.  "Never  mind,"  she  many  a  time  said,  "  never  mind 
the  brick  and  mortar ;  only  let  us  have  living  minds  to  work  upon." 
In  1831,  these  ladies  were  in  full  sympathy  in  this  matter;  and  then 
they  improved  the  occasion  furnished  by  applications  to  remove  else- 
where, to  present  their  views  to  the  trustees  of  Ipswich  Female 
Academy,  distinctly  implying  that  they  would  remain  if  provision 
should  be  made  for  establishing  a  female  seminary  on  permanent 
foundation.  The  requisites,  as  set  forth,  were  a  seminary  building, 
containing  a  school-room  of  sufficient  size  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pupils,  several  recitation -rooms,  a  laboratory,  a  room  for 
a  library,  and  a  reading-room,  and  furnished  with  books  of  references, 
and  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  branches  taught;  a  boarding-house, 
with  pleasant,  air}-  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarders,  com- 
pletely furnished,  contiguous  to  the  seminary  building,  and  surrounded 
by  a  few  acres  of  play -ground  ;  and  the  administration  of  pecuniary 
affairs  by  an  agent  responsible  to  the  trustees. 

Considerable  interest  was  excited,  prospective  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed, who  held  meetings  and  issued  circulars ;  but  when  they  found 
the  public  unprepared,  the  zeal  of  several  of  them  failed.  This  pro- 
ject was  hardly  started,  when  Miss  Lyon  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  the  locations  on  the  Connecticut  River  should  receive  attention ; 
and  as  the  hope  of  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  in  Essex 
county  diminished,  her  thoughts  were  turned  with  a  more  intense  in- 
terest to  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the 
proposed  seminar}',  was  also  turned  in  the  same  direction  by  the  op- 
portunity  of  buying  or  biting  Mount  Pleasant,  which  was  the  name 
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of  a  school  in  Amberst,  having  a  delightful  situation,  with  about 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  about 
half  the  number  of  boarders  that  were  at  Ipswich.  Miss  Lyon  was 
jn  favor  of  securing  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  institution.  She  had  no  faith  that  the  public 
would  meet  the  wants  of  the  seminary,  but  as  they  perceived  demands 
made  by  its  progress.  Further,  she  urged  Miss  Grant,  in  case  the 
trustees  should  not  raise  the  means  for  paying  the  rent,  (which  was 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year,)  to  remove  on  her  own  responsibility,  and 
even  offered,  in  Miss  Grant's  absence,  to  conduct  this  exodus.  For 
months  this  measure  was  canvassed.  Meanwhile,  the  trustees  finding 
the  public  unprepared  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  seeing 
the  zeal  of  some  of  their  number  grow  cool,  voted  their  own  dissolu- 
tion. Those  in  Amherst  and  its  vicinity,  who  desired  Miss  Grant 
and  Lyon  to  occupy  Mount  Pleasant,  could  not  give  any  pledges  for 
the  needed  funds,  and  Miss  Lvon  became  convinced  that  Miss  Grant's 
removal  thither  was  inexpedient. 

In  anticipation  of  disappointment.  Miss  Lyon  was  trying  to  school 
herself  into  the  belief  that  she  and  her  associate  would  be  but  per- 
mitted to  collect  the  materials  for  the  temple,  which  their  successors 
should  build  ;  and  was  considering  whether  it  might  not  be  her  duty 
to  separate  from  Miss  Grant,  on  the  ground  that  every  labor,  beyond 
what  either  of  them  could  perform  alone,  might  be  done  equally  well 
by  assistants,  and  that  "the  experience  which  she  had  gained  was 
more  needed  somewhere  else  in  tliis  needy,  impoverished  state  of  the 
world." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Grant  of  March  1,  1833,  she  says: — 

**  If  I  should  separate  from  you,  I  have  no  definite  plan.  But  my 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  judgment,  are  turned  toward  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  For  this  class  I  want  to  labor,  and  for  this  class  I 
consider  myself  rather  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor.  To  this  class  in 
society  would  I  devote  directly  all  the  remainder  of  my  strength 
(God  permitting,) — not  to  the  higher  classes,  not  to  the  poorer  chisses. 
This  middle  class  contains  the  main  springs,  and  main  wheels,  which 
are  to  move  the  world.  I  should  seek  for  nothing  permanent  to 
continue  after  my  death. 

*  *  *  "  My  belief  has  been  that  unless  something  unexpected 
should  be  brought  forward  by  the  wheels  of  Providence,  the  time  has 
nearly  come,  when  it  will  be  your  duty  and  mine  professedly  to  re- 
linquish the  object, — not  our  interest  in  the  plan,  but  our  attempts 
for  its  execution.  This  I  have  not  expressed  before,  and  now  it  pains 
me  to  acknowledge  my  conviction.     My  conviction  arose  from  the 
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raanDer  in  which  the  scheme  is  regarded  by  various  individuals,  who, 
I  think,  are  a  fair  index  of  the  public  The  public  know  nothing  of 
any  consequence  about  the  object,  and  care  less  than  they  know." 

But  when  the  foreseen  disappointnaent  came,  Miss  Lyon  was  not 
ready  to  relinquish  the  object,  for  which,  during  raore  than  two  years, 
she  had  been  ^^  spending  time  and  strength  in  thinking,  feeling,  con- 
versing, and  planning."  She  continued  earnestly  to  revolve  the  ques- 
tion, "How  can  a  permanent  seminary  for  ladies  be  secured  ?"  This 
was  the  problem  which  she  was  constantly  laboring  to  solve.  It  was 
not  out  of  her  mind  during  the  summer,  which  she  spent  in  graveling 
and  visiting ;  it  so  possessed  her  after  her  return  to  Ipswich,  that  she 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "it  has  sometimes  seemed,  as  if  a  fire  were  shut  up 
in  my  bones."  Gradually  her  plans  had  become  modified,  and  were, 
at  length,  reduced  to  a  form  such  that  she  was  enabled  to  carry  con- 
viction to  hearts  and  to  gain  access  to  purses.  The  general  plan 
became  matured  early  in  1834,  and  was  there  embodied  in  the 
following  circular : — 

To  THE  Friends  and  Patrons  of  Irswicn  Female  Seminary: — 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  individuals,  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  influence  of  this  institution,  that  many  promising  yonng 
ladies,  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  should  be  denied  its  privileges.  These 
fri«^nds  of  universal  education  and  of  religion  have  fixed  their  eyes  on  one  and  an- 
other of  their  acquaintances,  who  would  be  greatly  beneflted  by  the  advantages  of 
this  seminary,  and  who  have  ardently  desired  to  enjoy  them  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  whose  desires  have  hitherto  been  in  vain.  In  behalf  of  such  individuals,  the 
inquiry  has  oflen  been  made,  whether  board  in  some  families  in  Ipswich  could  not 
be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  than  usual ;  and  whether  they  could  not  render  some 
assistance  by  labor,  so  as  partly  to  defray  the  expense,  and  thus  bring  these  privi- 
leges within  their  reach.  Efforts  which  should  meet,  in  any  degree,  the  wants  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  community,  would,  without  doubt,  find  a  reeponae  in 
innuy  a  benevolent  heart.  Could  the  expenses  be  reduced  one  third,  or  one  half, 
a  great  number,  who  now  almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  realize  the  object 
of  their  ardent  desires,  would  be  made  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  opportunities 
for  instruction  and  improvement,  which  they  would  value  more  than  wlver  or 
gold.  Many  others,  whose  resources  will  not  now  permit  them  to  enjoy  these 
privileges  more  than  one  term,  or  one  year,  would  derive  scarcely  less  beneBt 
from  such  a  provision.  To  effect  such  an  object,  could  not  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent institution,  similar  in  character  to  the  Ipswich  Seminar^',  be  founded  and 
sustained  by  the  Christian  public  ?  Could  not  this  be  effected  by  some  plan  like 
the  following : — 

1.  Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  of  boarders,  together 
with  furniture  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  outfit,  to  be  furnished  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  placed,  free  from  encumbrance,  in  the  handset  trus- 
tees, who  should  be  men  of  enlarged  views  and  of  Christian  benevolence. 

2.  Teachers  to  be  secured  possessing  so  much  of  a  missionai-y  spirit  that  they 
would  lab*)r  faithfully  and  cheerfully,  receiving  only  a  moderate  salary,  compared 
with  what  they  could  command  in  other  situations. 

3.  Style  of  living  neat^  but  very  plain  and  simple. 

4.  I>omestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  performed  by  the  members  of  the 
school. 

5.  Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as  low  as  may  be,  and  still  oover 
the  common  expenses  of  the  family,  instruction,  &c. 

6.  The  whole  plan  to  be  oonduoted  on  the  principles  of  our  miaMODsry  opera- 
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tions ;  no  snrpliis  income  to  go  to  the  teachers,  to  the  domestic  superintendent,  or 
to  any  other  person,  but  all  to  be  cast  into  the  treasary,  for  the  still  farther  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenses  the  ensuing  year. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  above  principles,  would  it  not  be  safe  to  calculate 
00  a  reduction  of  one  third,  and  perhaps  one  half,  from  the  expense  of  board  and 
tuition  at  Ipswich  ?  Such  a  reduction  could  not,  indeed,  be  expected  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  more  needy  and  dependent.  The  design  would  be  to  benefit  more 
'  directly  a  very  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
who  are  able  to  do  something  for  their  daughters,  and  who  would  be  induced  to 
make  far  greater  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  education  than  they  now  do,  could  they 
secure  to  tlieni  equal  advantages  to  those  of  one  of  our  best  and  most  respectable 
female  seminaries  at  so  moderate  an  expense.  If  the  standard  of  female  educa- 
tion among  tliis  class  could  by  any  moans  be  raised,  and  its  influence  more  exten- 
sively diffused,  every  department  of  society  must  sooner  or  later  experience  the 
beneficial  results. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  funds  would  doubtless  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  such 
an  undertaking.  But  there  are  many  individuals  in  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, who  confidently  believe  that  something  of  the  kind  could  be  effected,  if  the 
proper  course  were  taken  to  interest  the  public.  The  object  should  be  brought 
forward  with  very  broad  and  liberal  views,  without  any  semblance  of  local  inte- 
rest It  should  be  presented  as  a  public  enterprise,  for  the  public  benefit,  claim- 
ing equally  the  patronage  of  every  part  of  New  England.  To  effect  this,  and  to 
secure  public  confidenoe,  no  special  favors  should  be  g^ranted  to  the  town  where 
the  institution  is  established.  For  example,  none  should  be  received  into  the 
school,  unless  they  enter  the  establishment  as  boarders,  subject  to  all  its  regula- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  abroad. 

The  location  would  be  a  matter  of  special  importance.  It  should  be  one  which 
would  be  viewed  with  a  favorable  eye,  not  only  by  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  by 
the  community  in  general ;  and  one  for  which  funds  could  as  easily  be  raised  as 
for  any  other  location.  The  spot  selected  should  be  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity'  of  such  an  institution.  It  should  be  alike  suited  to  nourish  the  tender 
plant,  and  to  support  the  lof^y  oak. 

Miss  Lyon's  labors  in  Bucklaod,  had  excited  great  interest  in  that 
vicinity,  and  the  Franklin  County  Association  of  congregational  cler- 
gymen, had  repeatedly  sought  to  find  some  mode  of  securing  her 
continuance  there.  Dr.  Packard  had  been  particularly  urgent  with 
her  to  remain,  and  now  he  strove  earnestly  to  forward  her  plans.  By 
his  advice,  a  few  gentlemen  were  called  together  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  founding  a  permanent  female  seminary  upon  Miss  Lyon's 
plan.  They  raet  in  her  private  parlor  in  Ipswich,  September  6, 1834. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  which  cooperated  with  Miss  Lyon,  and 
stood  before  the  public  as  the  responsible  agency  for  estiblishing  the 
proposed  institution. 

Miss  Lyon's  first  effort  was  to  collect  from  ladies  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  contingent  expenses.  By  personal  solicitations,  in  which  she 
spread  out  the  whole  subject,  talking  so  fast  that  her  hearers  could 
hardly  put  in  a  word,  anticipating  every  objection  before  it  was  uttered, 
and  finally  appealing  to  their  benevolence,  and  by  lettei-s,  she  very 
nearly  raised  this  sum  in  less  than  two  months.  This  special  effort 
added  to  her  school  labors  and  long  continued  excitement,  suspense 
and  anxiety,  quite  prostrated  her.  But  at  this  period  of  her  life  she 
could  sink  voluntarily  into  a  state  of  partial  stupor  for  one^tvci^Qt 
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three  days,  as  the  case  might  require,  keeping  her  bed  most  of  the 
time,  and  taking  very  little  food,  and  rise  from  the  exhaustion  of 
brain-weariness,  ready  for  a  new  campaign. 

Miss  Lyon's  ten  years'  connection  in  teaching  with  Miss  Grant,  the 
dearest  and  most  profitable  of  her  intimate  friends,  had  now  closed. 
She  spent  the  winter  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  attending  some 
of  the  college  lectures,  and  reviewing  the  natural  sciences,  but  losing 
no  opportunity  that  offered  of  discussing  her  project  with  intelligent 
gentlemen.  Dr.  Packard  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  of  raising 
funds  by  means  of  scholarships.  But  such  a  scheme  would  necessarily 
have  raised  the  expenses  of  those  who  could  not  go  to  the  seminary 
on  scholarship  foundations,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  met  Miss 
Lyon's  decided  disapproval.  For  three  days  she  talked  with  Dr, 
Packard  most  of  the  time  about  it ;  but  without  at  all  convincing 
him,  and  she  herself  in  consequence,  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  further.  To  her  great  relief,  however,  the  committee  after 
much  conference  decided  to  depend  on  free-will  oflferings.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  Worcester,  South  Hadley 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  location,  provided  the  subscription  there  could 
be  raised  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  In  compliance  with  tlie  wish  of 
the  gentlemen  that  Miss  Lyon  should  be  there,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  consult  her  during  the  meeting,  she  left  Amherst  in  the  stage, 
three  or  four  hours  before  day,  the  temperature  being  below  zero. 
Throughout  the  period  of  "  The  Great  Struggle,"  she  was  sure  to  be 
promptly  in  any  part  of  the  state,  where  there  was  prospect  of  forward- 
ing her  plans  by  her  presence.  She  often  accompanied  the  agent  for 
soliciting  contributions,  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  than  whom  she  never 
found  a  more  patient  listener  to  her  many  and  varied  plans,  nor  a 
more  efficient  co-worker  with  her  in  giving  these  plans  life  and  form. 
But  she  had  also  a  distinct  mission,  having  taken  charge  of  obtaining 
funds  or  prepared  articles  for  furnishing  the  chambers.  Li  behalf  of 
this  special  object  she  issued  a  lengthy  circular  imbued  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  religious  zeal ;  and,  surely,  nothing  less  would  have 
sufficed  to  collect  the  needed  amount  in  so  many  small  sums  in  thoae 
years  of  great  financial  embarrassment.  In  the  prosecution  of  her 
plans  she  did  not  lead  a  wandering  life  these  three  years  without 
subjecting  herself  to  criticism  and  remonstrance.  But  thus  she  justi- 
fied herself  to  her  own  revolting  delicacy  and  to  her  friends  :  **  What 
do  I  that  is  wrong  ?  I  ride  in  the  stage  coach  or  cars  without  an 
escort.  Other  ladies  do  the  same.  I  visit  a  family  where  I  have 
been  previously  invited,  and  the  minister's  wife,  or  some  leading 
woman,  calls  the  ladies  together  to  see  me,  and  I  lay  our  obj^H^t  before 
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them  ?  Is  that  wrong  ?  I  go  with  Mr.  Hawks,  and  call  on  a  gentle- 
man of  known  liberality  at  his  house,  and  converse  with  him  about 
our  enterprise.  What  harm  is  there  in  that?  If  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  these  things  once,  what  harm  is  there  in  doing  them  twice, 
thrice,  or  a  dozen  times  ?  My  heart  is  sick,  my  soul  is  pained  with 
this  empty  gentility,  this  genteel  nothingness.  I  am  doing  a  great 
work.     I  can  not  come  down.*' 

The  act  of  incorporating  the  "  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary," 
wa«  passed  Feb.  1 0, 1836.  This  instrument  named  as  trustees,  Messrs. 
William  Bowdoine,  John  Todd,  Joseph  D.  Condit,  David  Choate,  and 
Samuel  Williston,  and  empowered  them  to  hold  real  and  personal 
estate,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  purposes  of  education.  South  Hadley  had 
subscribed  the  required  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  tlie  work  of  rais- 
ing funds  elsewhere,  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  before 
named.  The  site  for  the  seminary  was  selected  May  19, 1836.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  October  3d.  Several  days  afterwards  Miss 
Lyon  wrote : — 

"  It  was  a  day  of  deep  interest.  The  associations  were  very  tender. 
That  is  an  affecting  spot  to  me.  The  stones  and  brick  and  mortar 
speak  a  language  which  vibrates  through  my  very  soul.  How  much 
thought  and  how  much  feeling  have  I  had  on  this  general  subject  in 
years  that  are  past !  And  I  have  indeed  lived  to  see  the  time,  when 
a  body  of  gentlemen  have  ventured  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  an 
edifice,  which  will  cost  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  will  be  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  females.  Surely  the  Lord  hath 
remembered  our  low  estate.  This  will  be  an  era  in  female  education. 
The  work  will  not  stop  with  this  institution.  The  enterprise  may 
have  to  struggle  through  embarrassments  for  years,  but  its  influence 
will  be  felt."        ^ 

The  work  of  building  and  raising  the  means  therefor,  and  of  furn- 
ishing, all  went  on  notwithstanding  accidents  and  difficulties.  Miss 
Lyon  never  faltered  when  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  show  a 
bold  front  And  when  she  was  sure  she  was  right,  she  never  let  her- 
self be  overruled,  llie  most  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1837,  she 
spent  in  South  Hadley,  directing  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the 
seminary,  thus  seeing  that  the  church's  funds  were  applied  to  promote 
the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  church's  daughters.  Enough 
rooms  were  ready  November  8th,  when  the  school  was  opened,  to 
accommodate  eighty  pupils.  The  completion  of  the  building  gave 
accommodations  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils.  The  erection  of 
a  wing  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  furnished  the  meana 
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of  receiving  fifty  more  pupils.  Another  wing  has  been  added  since 
Miss  Lyon^s  death.  These  buildings  were  planned  by  Miss  Lyon,  not^ 
liowever,  without  consultation  with  others ;  and  the  work  was  so  well 
done  tliat  few  subsequent  changes  have  been  found  desirable. 

There  were  two  peculiarities  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
new  seminary :  first,  all  the  pupils  were  required  to  room  and  board 
within  its  walls;  secondly,  the  domestic  work  was  all  performed  bj 
tlie  members  of  the  school.  This  feature,  whilst  it  alienated  many 
judicious  friends,  procured  a  still  lai^er  number,  and  led  very  many 
to  more  ready  contributions. 

The  discipline  and  course  of  study  started  from  the  point  to  whieh 
they  had  been  gradually  brought  at  Derry  and  Ipswich.  The  school 
year  was  of  forty  weeks,  and  was  divided  into  three  terms.  The 
charge  for  board  and  tuition,  not  including  fuel  and  lights,  was  sixty 
dollars.  Miss  Lyon  wishing  to  set  an  example  of  the  economy  to  be 
practiced  by  all  connected  with  the  seminary,  fixed  her  own  salary  al 
two  hundred  dollars.  She  gave  special  attention  to  the  domestic 
department  in  order  to  arrange  and  simplify  it,  and  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  studies.  The  administering  of  financial  afifairs  she 
scrutinized  closely.  She  was  ever  vigilant  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  she  had  worked  out  in  theory,  should  not  fail  in 
practice. 

If  anything  more  is  needed  to  indicate  the  spirit,  which  actuated 
Miss  Lyon  in  this  final  field  of  her  labors,  it  may  be  found  in  a 
description  of  one  of  her  last  days,  given  in  a  journal  kept  at  the 
seminary  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  missionary  work.  One  of  the 
pupils  had  been  attacked  by  a  disease,  which  proved  to  be  malignant 
erysipela.s,  and  forbade  all  hope  of  recovery.  Just  at  this  time  Miss 
Lyon,  who  had  been  suffering  for  influenza  for  a  fortnight,  but  with- 
out yielding  to  it,  had  taken  more  cold,  and  was  unusually  fatigued. 
Moreover  she  was  nearly  prostrated  by  headache,  aggravated,  if  not 
brought  on,  by  anxiety.  Though  she  had  not  slept,  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  raise  her  head,  she  went  into  the  hall  both  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  day  of  the  annual  fast  for  literary 
institutions,  the  last  Thursday  of  February,  1849.  The  journalista 
say:— 

"  Would  that  we  could  convey  to  you  her  words,  her  manner,  and 
the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  ;  but  this  we  can  not  do.  She 
wished  to  lead  us  to  turn  from  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed,  and  follow  that  dear  dying  one  up  to  the  celestial  city, 
and,  as  its  pearly  gates  opened  to  receive  her,  look  in,  and  catch  a 
glim|)ee  of  its  glories.     She  seemed  to  have  a  most  enraptariog  view 
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of  Heaven,  and  with  a  full  heart  exclaimed,  *  O,  if  it  were  I,  how 
happy  should  I  be  to  go ! '  but  added,  ^  Not  that  I  would  be  unclothed, 
while  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you,  my  dear  children.'  She  then  ad- 
dressed the  impenitent  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  expressed 
much  gratitude  that  the  dying  one  was  not  of  their  number.  A  sense 
of  the  misery  of  the  lost  seamed  to  come  over  her  as  she  said,  *  If 
one  of  you  were  on  that  dying  bed,  I  could  not  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  go  with  you  down  to  the  world  of  despair.'  She  urged  them  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  service  of  Christ,  not  from  a  fear  of  death,  but 
from  a  view  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  his  claims  upon  them. 
Miss  Wingate's  disease  was  of  a  form  so  malignant,  and  so  dreaded, 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  excitement  Miss  Lyon  read  to  us  some 
passages  from  the  Bible  which  speak  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  made 
some  remarks  in  connection.  She  looked  upon  all  anxiety  about  the 
future  as  distrust  of  God,  and  asked,  *  Shall  we  fear  what  he  is  about 
to  do  ?'  adding,  ''There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  am  afraid  of, 
but  that  I  shall  not  know  and  do  all  my  duty.'* " 

For  several  days  Miss  Lyon  continued  to  suflfer  from  severe  head- 
ache and  intense  excitement,  then  a  mild  form  of  epidemic  erysipelas 
ensued,  which  was  succeeded  by  congestion  of  the  brain  and  delirium ; 
and  on  March  5th,  she  entered  into  the  rest  for  which  she  had  so 
earnestly  longed. 

Her  work  was  done ;  and  what  duty  had  she  neglected  ?  Was  it 
to  h^r  relations  ?  She  had  sympathized  with  them  in  affliction  ;  had 
relieved  them  in  poverty  and  distress,  counseled  them  in  perplexity, 
and  at  all  times  cherished  for  them  a  tender  affection.  Especially  did 
her  sisters  in  sickness  and  widowhood,  and  her  nephews  and  nieces  in 
orphanage  and  want,  find  her  ready  to  respond  to  the  full  extent  of 
her  ability  to  the  claims  of  the  ties  of  blood.* 

*  When  it  was  practicable  her  liberality  took  the  form  of  assistance  to  her  young  relatives 
in  getting  an  education.  One  of  her  nieces,  Mrs.  Burgess,  a  missionau'y  at  AhmeUnuggur,  io 
India,  wrote  to  Dr.  Hitchcock  :— 

**  There  was  one  way  her  ever-flowing  benevolence  manifested  itself,  of  which  you  msy 
not  be  fully  aware.  I  refer  to  (he  pecuniary  aid  she  rendered  her  younger  relatives  to  obtain 
an  education.  This  aid,  if  of  much  amount,  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  1  am  one  who  remember  with  many  emotions  of  gratitude  her 
timely  offer  of  assistance  when  I  was  strongly  desiring  to  enjoy  higher  opportunities  for  men^ 
tal  improvement  than  could  be  possessed  in  an  academy  in  a  western  village.  One  remark 
in  the  letter  conveying  to  me  the  offier  of  assistance  marie  a  permanent  impression  on  my 
mind.  It  was,  her  expressed  hope  that  I  should  never  forget  (he  injunction  ^  to  do  good  and 
eammunicate;  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is  well  pleased.*  I  feel  now,  without 
doubt,  the  influence  of  that  wish,  when  I  am  trying  to  communicate  to  the  school  of  thirty 
Hindoo  girls  under  my  charge,  and  a  group  of  women  and  little  children  who  come  more  or 
leas  under  my  influence,  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  her  younger  relatives  (who  gener> 
ally  posseased  more  of  a  desire  for  knowledge  than  the  meant*  of  obtaining  it)  are  much  in* 
debted  to  lier  fo^  timely  assistance.  She  did  very  much,  also,  to  inspire*  love  of  knowledge 
and  hope  of  success  by  her  own  chesrful  temperament  and  looks  of  encouragement. 
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Did  she  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  world  ?  Extraordinary  energy  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  taxed  uncommon  firmness  and  rigor  of  constita- 
tion  to  the  utmost  in  carrying  into  effect  plans  which  promised  no 
worldly  emolument.  And  was  it  all  a  waste  ?  the  mere  misdirected 
efforts  of  a  visionary  ?  Let  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  in 
itself,  its  aims,  and  its  results,  be  the  answer.  These  shall  declare  the 
wise  forecast,  with  which  in  conjunction,  fervid  zeal  sustained  the 
heroic  endeavor.  At  Miss  Lyon's  death,  land  had  been  purchased 
and  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000 ;  furniture  obtained,  valued 
at  $6,000  ;  and  apparatus  and  library,  valued  at  $2,500  ;  all  of  which 
had  been  raised  by  subscription ;  and  the  treasury  account  showed  a 
small  balance  in  favor  of  the  seminary.  But  it  should  be  added  that 
Miss  Lyon  expended  from  $1,200  to  $1,400  of  her  own  funds  during 
the  early  years  of  her  enterprise. 

In  a  circular  issued  just  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  Mise 
Lyon  thus  presented  the 

FRINCIPLES   AND    DESIGN   OP   TUB    MOUNT    UOLYOKE    FEMALE   SEMINARY. 

This  institution  is  efitablishcd  at  South  Iladley,  Massachusetts.  It  is  to  be 
principally  devoted  to  the  preparing  of  female  teachers.  At  the  same  tinie,  it 
will  qualify  ladies  for  other  spheres  of  usefulness.  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid, 
extensive,  and  well-balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  im- 
provement, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which  will  pre- 
pare ladies  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth,  rather  than  to  fit  them  to  be 
mere  teachers,  as  the  term  has  been  technically  applied.  Su<.'h  an  education  is 
needed  by  every  female  who  tikes  the  charge  of  a  school,  and  sustains  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  the  whole  course  and  of  forming  the  entire  character  of 
those  committed  to  her  care.  And  when  she  has  done  with  the  business  of  teach- 
ing in  a  regular  school,  she  will  not  give  up  her  profession  ;  she  will  still  need  the 
same  well-balanced  education  at  the  head  of  her  own  family  and  in  gaiding  her 
own  household. 

1.  This  institution  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  high  principle  of  enlarged 
Christian  benevolence.  In  its  plans  and  in  its  app<^als  it  seeks  no  support  from 
local  or  private  interest.  It  is  designed  entirely  for  the  public  good,  and  the  trus- 
tees would  adopt  no  measures  not  in  accordance  with  this  design.  It  is  sacredly 
consecrated  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  they  would  not  seek  for  human 
approbation  by  any  means  which  will  not  be  well  pleasing  in  his  sight 

2.  The  in^<titution  is  designed  to  bo  permanent.  The  permanency  of  an  institu- 
tion may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  particular! :  fin^t,  its  perpi*tual  vitality, 
and  second,  its  continual  prosperity  and  usefulness.  The  first  is  to  be  secured  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  principle  of  perpetual  life  in  our  higher  institutions  for 
young  men  has  been  so  effectually  preserved.  A  fund  is  to  be  committed  to  an 
independent,  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  known  to  the  churches  as  iliithfnl, 

**  The  aid  she  reiulererl  was  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  loan  :  bul  her  ri^ht  hand,  prompted  bf 
her  generous  heart,  oAen  gave  when  her  left  hand  knew  it  not.  I  well  remember  the  visit  of 
a  youns;  nepliew.  who  f^pent  a  part  of  a  college  vacation  with  her.  His  eyes  f listened  with 
emotion  as  he  left  her  room,  where  he  had  been  to  take  leave  of  her.  She  had  alipped  into 
his  hand  a  five  dollar  b.ll,  raying,  *  Take  that  (o  help  in  your  college  expenses  the  comiof 
term.' 

*'  This  offer  of  pecuniary  awistance  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  her  relatives.  Manj 
young  ladies  with  whom  she  became  acquainted  shared  largely  in  her  sympmbiet  in  fhis 
form.  Rut  of  that  I  need  not  speak ;  it  was,  as  you  well  know,  her  abounding  desire*  stw^Si 
in  every  way.  to  do  good  to  others,  aud  to  subserve  the  cause  of  her  Master.*' 
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responsible  men ;  not  as  a  proprietary  inTestment,  bnt  as  a  free  ofibringf,  leartng 
tliem  no  way  for  an  honorable  retreat  from  their  trust,  and  binding  them  with 
soletnn  reponsibilities  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  donors,  who  hate  committed 
their  sacred  charities  to  their  conscientious  fidelity.  Give  to  a  literary  institution, 
on  this  principle,  an  amount  of  property  sufficient  to  be  viewed  as  an  object  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extinguish  its  vital  life  by  means 
pf  adversity. 

3.  The  institution  is  to  be  entirely  for  an  older  class  of  young  ladies.  The 
general  syaUim  for  family  arrangements,  for  social  improvement,  for  the  division 
of  time,  for  organizing  and  regulating  the  school,  and  the  requirements  for  en^ 
trance,  will  be  adapted  throughout  to  young  ladies  of  adult  age  and  of  mature 
character.  Any  provision  in  an  institution  like  this  for  younger  misses  must  be  a 
public  loss  far  greater  than  the  individual  good.  Their  exclusion  from  the  institu- 
tion will  produce  a  state  of  society  among  the  members  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
|ifro6table  to  those  whose  great  desire  is  to  be  prepared  to  use  all  their  talents  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  and  it  will 
secure  for  their  improvement  tlie  entire  labors  of  the  teachers,  without  an  inter- 
ruption from  the  care  and  government  of  pupib  too  immature  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

4.  The  young  ladies  are  to  take  a  part  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  family. 
This  also  is  to  be  on  the  principle  of  equality.  All  are  to  take  a  part,  not  as  a 
servile  labor,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  a  small  weekly  remuneration,  but  as  a 
gratuitous  service  to  the  institution  of  which  they  are  members,  designed  for  its 
improvement  and  elevation.  The  first  object  of  this  arrangement  is,  to  give  to  the 
institution  a  greater  degree  of  independence.  The  arrangements  for  boarding 
all  the  pupils  in  the  establishment  will  give  to  it  an  independence  with  regard  to 
private  families  in  the  neighborhood,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  secure  its  perpetual  prosperity.  The  arrangements  for  the  domeistic 
work  will,  in  a  great  measure,  relieve  it  from  another  source  of  depressing  de- 
pendence— a  dependence  on  the  will  of  hired  domestics,  to  which  many  a  family 
io  New  England  is  subject. 

The  other  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  promote  the  health,  the  Improve- 
ment, and  the  happiness  of  the  pupils  ;  their  health,  by  its  furnishing  them  with 
a  little  daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind  ;  their  improvement,  by  its  tendinis  to  pre- 
serve their  interest  in  domestic  pursuits ;  and  their  happiness,  by  its  relieving 
them  from  that  servile  dependence  on  common  domestics,  to  which  young  ladies, 
as  mere  boarders  in  a  large  establishment,  are  often  subject,  to  their  great  incon- 
venience. The  adoption  of  a  feature  like  this,  in  an  institution  which  aims  to  be 
better  endowed  than  any  other  existing  female  seminary  in  the  country,  must  give 
it  an  attitude  of  noble  independence,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  an  elevating 
influence  on  its  members. 

The  subjoined  paragraphs  are  from  a  pamphlet  by  Miss  Lyon, 
issued  in  1839,  entitled: — 

TENOENCIES   OP  THE    PRINCIPLES    EMBRACED   AND   THE   SYSTEM   ADOPTED    IN   THE 

MOUNT    HOLTOKE    PEMALB   SEMINARY. 

1.  Religious  Culture. — ^This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  female  cliaracter 
which  the  founders  of  this  seminary  have  contemplated.  Endeavors  have  been 
made  to  raise  the  funds,  and  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  on  Christian  principles, 
to  organize  a  school  and  form  a  family  that  from  day  to  day  might  illustrate  the 
precepts  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Public  worship,  the  Bible  lesson,  and  other  ap- 
propriate duties  of  the  Sabbath,  a  regular  observance  of  secret  devotion,  suitable  at- 
tention to  religious  instruction  and  social  prayer  meetings,  and  the  maintaining  of 
a  consistent  Christian  dcpoi-tment,  are  considered  the  most  important  objects  of 
regard,  for  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  friends  of  this  seminary  have  sought 
that  this  might  be  a  spot  where  souls  shall  be  born  of  God,  and  where  much  shall 
be  done  for  maturing  and  elevating  Christian  character. 

2.  Cultitation  of  Benevolence. — ^This  is  implied  in  the  last  particular,  but  it 
needs  special  care  in  a  lady's  education.  While  many  of  the  present  active  gen- 
emtion  are  fixed  in  their  habits,  and  will  never  rise  above  the  standard  of  benevo- 
Iftice  already  adopted,  the  eye  of  hope  rests  with  anxious  solicitude  on  the  next 
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generation.  Bat  who  shall  take  all  the  little  ones,  and  by  precept,  and  still  more 
by  example,  enforce  on  them  the  sentiments  of  bonevolenoe,  and,  aided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  train  them  up  from  their  infimcy  for  the  terrioe  of  the  Redeemer  T 
Is  there  not  here  an  appropriate  sphere  for  the  efibrts  of  woman,  through  whoee 
molding  hands  all  our  children  and  youth  must  inevitably  pass  f 

How  important,  then,  is  it  that  the  education  of  a  female  should  be  conducted 
on  strictly  benevolent  principles  !  and  how  important  that  this  spirit  should  be  the 
presiding  genius  in  every  female  school  I  Should  it  not  be  so  incorporated  with 
its  nature,  and  so  wrought  into  its  very  existence,  that  it  can  not  prosper  without 
it  ?  Such  a  school  the  friends  of  this  seminary  have  sought  to  furnish.  They 
would  have  the  spirit  of  benevolence  manifest  in  all  its  principles,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  conferring  its  privileges,  in  the  mutual  duties  it  requires  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  claims  it  makes  on  them  to  devote  their  future  lives  to  doing 
good. 

3.  Intellectual  Culture. — ^This  trait  of  character  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a 
lady  who  desires  to  be  useful.  A  thorough  and  well-balanced  intellectual 
education  will  be  to  her  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  every  department  of  duty. 

This  seminary  has  peculiar  advantages  for  gaining  a  high  intellectual  standard. 
Tho  age  required  for  admission  will  secure  to  the  pupils,  as  a  whole,  greater 
mental  power,  and  the  attainments  required  for  admission  will  secure  to  the  insti- 
tution a  hiifher  standard  of  scholarship. 

4.  Physical  Culture. — The  value  of  health  to  a  lady  is  inestimsble.  Her  ap- 
propriate duties  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  and  so  constant  in  their  demands, 
and  so  imperious  in  the  moment  of  their  calls,  as  will  render  this  treasure  to  her 
above  price.  How  difficult  is  it  for  her  to  perform  all  her  duties  faithfully  and 
successfully,  unless  she  possesses  at  all  times  a  calm  mind,  and  even  temper,  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  a  happy  face !  But  a  feeble  system  and  a  nervous  frame  are 
often  the  direct  antagonists  of  these  indispensable  traits  in  a  lady^s  character.  A 
gentleman  may  possibly  live  and  do  some  good  without  much  health  ;  but  what  can 
a  lady  do,  unless  she  takes  the  attitude  of  an  invalid,  and  seeks  to  do  good  princi- 
pally by  patience  and  submission  ?  If  a  gentleman  can  not  do  his  work  in  one 
hour,  lie  may  perhaps  do  it  in  another  ;  but  a  lady's  duties  often  allow  of  no  com- 
promise in  hours.  If  a  gentleman  is  annoyed  and  vexed  with  the  nervousness  of 
his  feeble  frame,  he  may  perhaps  use  it  to  some  advantage,  as  he  attempts  to  more 
the  world  by  his  pen,  or  by  his  voice.  But  a  lady  can  not  make  such  a  use  of 
this  inBrmity  in  her  influence  over  her  children  and  family — en  influence  which 
must  be  at  all  times  under  the  control  df  gentleness  and  equanimity.  Much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  but  enough  has  not  been  done,  in  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion, to  promote  the  health  of  young  ladies.  This  is  an  object  of  special  regard 
in  this  seminary. 

The  time  is  all  regularly  and  83'stematicnlly  divided.  The  hours  for  rising  and 
retiring  are  early.  The  food  is  plain  and  simple,  but  well  prepared,  and  from  the 
best  materials.  No  article  of  second  quality  of  the  kind  is  ever  purchased  for  the 
family,  and  no  standard  of  cooking  is  allowed  but  that  of  doing  every  thing  as  well 
as  it  can  be  done.  The  day  is  so  divided  that  the  lessons  can  be  well  learned, 
and  ample  time  allowed  for  sleep ;  the  hour  for  exercise  in  the  domestic  depart- 
ment can  be  secured  without  interruption,  and  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and 
evening  for  secret  devotion,  also  half  an  hour  for  vocal  music,  and  twenty  minutes 
for  calisthenics.  Besides,  there  are  the  leisure  hours,  in  which  much  is  done  of 
sewing,  knitting,  and  ornamental  needlework  ;  and  much  is  enjoyed  in  social  in- 
tercourse, in  walking,  and  in  botanical  excursions.  This  institution  presuppoaes  a 
good  degree  of  health  and  correct  habits.  But  little  can  be  done  in  this  semin- 
ary, or  any  other,  for  those  whose  constitution  is  already  impaired,  or  whose  phy»- 
ical  habits,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  particularly  defective.  This  institatioD 
professes  to  make  no  remarkable  physical  renovations.  But  it  is  believed  that  a 
young  lady  who  is  fitted  for  the  system,  and  who  can  voluntarily  and  che«rfiiny 
adopt  it  as  her  own.  will  find  this  place  favorable  for  preserving  unimpaired  the 
health  she  brings  with  her,  and  for  prontoting  and  establishing  the  good  pbysioal 
habits  already  acquired. 

5.  Social  and  domettie  Character. — ^The  excellence  of  the  female  chfiracter 
in  this  respect  consists  principally  in  a  preparation  to  be  happy  herself  in  bcr 
social  and  domestic  relations,  and  to  make  all  others  happy  aroaod  her.    AH  her 
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duties,  of  whatever  kind,  are  in  an  important  sense  social  and  domestic.  Tliey 
are  retired  and  private,  and  not  pablio,  like  those  of  the  other  sex.  Whatever 
ahe  does  beyond  her  own  &mily  should  be  but  another  application  and  illustration 
of  social  and  domestic  excellence.  She  may  occupy  the  place  of  an  important 
teacher,  but  her  most  vigorous  labors  should  be  modest  and  unobtrusive.  She 
may  go  on  a  foreign  mission,  but  she  will  there  find  a  retired  spot,  where,  away 
from  the  public  gaze,  she  may  wear  out  or  lay  down  a  valuable  life.  She  may 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Sabbath  school,  or  be  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted ;  she  may  seek  in  various  ways  to  increase  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  the  zeal  for  the  cause  of  missions ;  and  she  may  labor  for  the  salvation  of 
souls ;  but  her  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  whisper  of  her  still  and  gentle  voice,  by 
the  silent  step  of  her  unwearied  feet,  and  by  the  power  of  her  uniform  and  con- 
sistent example. 

The  following  elements  should  be  embraced  in  the  social  and  domestic  character 
of  a  lady : — 

(a.)  Economy. — Economy  consists  in  providing  well  at  little  comparative  ex- 
pense. It  necessarily  implies  good  judgment  and  good  taste.  It  can  be  equally 
manifested  in  the  tasteful  decorations  of  a  palace  and  in  the  simple  comforts  of  a 
cottage.  Suppose  all  ladies  possessed  this  in  a  high  degree,  how  much  more 
would  be  found  in  families  of  comfort  and  coavenicnce,  of  taste  and  retinement, 
of  education  and  improvement,  of  charity  and  good  works ! 

This  institution,  it  is  well  known,  is  distinguished  for  its  economical  features. 
Economy,  however,  is  not  adopted  principally  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of 
education,  as  a  mode  of  producing  favorable  effects  on  character,  and  of  preparing 
young  ladies  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  great  object  is  to  make  the  school  really 
better.  An  economical  character  is  to  be  formed  by  precept,  by  practice,  and  by 
example.  Example  has  great  effect,  not  only  in  furnishing  a  model  for  imitation, 
but  also  in  proving  that  economy  is  practicable,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  for  success.  Let  a  young  lady  spend  two  or  three  years,  on  intim<ite 
terms,  in  a  family  distinguished  for  a  judicious  and  consistent  illustration  of  this 
principle,  and  the  effects  can  not  be  lost. 

(b.)  A  ouitable  Feeling  of  Independence, — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  depend- 
ence, very  unlike  in  their  nature,  but  both  inconsistent  with  the  highest  degree  of 
domestic  bliss.  To  one  of  these,  ladies  in  cities  and  large  towns  are  more  particu- 
larly subject ;  but  it  is  an  evil  from  which  ladies  in  the  country  are  not  wholly 
exempt.  It  is  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  will  of  servants.  Every  lady  should 
be  so  educated,  as  fiur  as  it  can  be  done,  that  she  will  feel  able'^to  take  care  of  her- 
self, and,  if  need  be,  of  a  &mily,  whatever  may  be  her  situation  in  life,  and  what- 
ever her  station  in  society.  Otherwise,  if  she  remains  in  these  United  States,  she 
may  be  rendered  unhappy  by  constantly  feeling  that  her  daily  comforts  are  at  the 
control  of  her  servants,  who  in  such  cases  are  often  onfiiithful,  unreasonable,  and 
dissatisfied.  The  withering  effects  of  family  perplexities  on  the  social  character  is 
well  known  to  every  observer  of  domestic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much 
happiness  often  results  from  a  suitable  feeling  of  independence.  A  lady  in  one  of 
our  large  cities,  who  is  distinguished  for  having  faithful  servants,  considera  the 
secret  as  lying  in  her  feeling  of  independence.  If  one,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  proposes 
leaving  her,  she  has  only  to  say,  ^^  You  may  go  to-day.  If  need  be,  I  can  take 
care  of  my  own  &mily  until  your  place  is  supplied.'* 

Against  this  kind  of  dependence  this  institution  seeks  to  exert  its  decided  influ- 
ence. The  whole  aspect  of  the  family,  and  all  the  plans  of  the  school,  are  suited 
to  cultivate  habits  entirely  the  reverse.  In  the  domestic  independence  of  the 
household  all  have  an  interest.  The  daily'hour  for  these  duties  returns  to  each  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  no  one  inquires  whether  it  can  be  omitted  or  transfeiTed 
to  another.  ^  one  receives  any  pecuniary  reward  for  her  services,  and  no  one 
seeks  with  heAnoney  to  deprive  herself  (k  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  free- 
dom, simplicity,  and  independence  of  her  home. 

There  is  another  kind  of  independence  entirely  different  in  its  nature,  but 
equally  essential  to  a  high  degree  of  domestic  happiness.  This  is  the  result  of 
economy  already  considered.  It  is  the  power  of  briniinng  personal  and  family 
expenses  fiurly  and  easily  within  the  means  enjoyed.  The  whole  system  adopted 
in  this  seminary  is  designed  to  give  a  living  illustration  of  the  principle  by  which 
this  power  is  to  be  gained.    This  ability  will  be  of  immense  value  in  active  life. 
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It  will  prepare  one  to  sustain  the  reversea  of  fortune  with  anbnunoo,  or  to  meet 
the  claims  of  hospitality  and  charity  with  promptness.  This  kind  of  independ- 
ence  might  be  to  the  great  cause  of  benevolence  hke  an  overflowing  fountain, 
whose  streams  will  never  fail. 

(c.)  Skill  and  Expedition  in  houtehold  DutitB. — Let  a  young  lady  despise 
this  branch  of  the  duties  of  woman,  and  she  despises  the  appointments  of  the 
Author  of  her  existence.  The  laws  of  God,  made  known  by  nature  and  by 
providence,  and  also  by  the  Bible,  enjoin  these  duties  on  the  sex,  and  she  can  not 
violate  them  with  impunity.  Let  her  have  occamon  to  prewde  at  the  head  of  her 
own  family  and  table,  and  she  may  despair  of  enjoying  herself,  or  of  giving  to 
others  the  highest  degree  of  domestic  happiness.  Does  she  seek  to  do  good  by 
teaching?  The  time,  we  hope,  is  not  fiir  distant,  when  no  mother  will  commit 
her  daughters  to  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher.  Does  she  seek  to  do  good  in 
the  Sabbath  school  ?  liow  can  she  enforce  all  the  duties  to  Grod  and  man  in  their 
due  proportion  while  she  contemns  one  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  her  nature? 
Would  she  endeavor  to  show  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  how  to  find  the  comforts 
of  life  ?  How  can  she  teach  what  she  has  never  learned  ?  Does  she  become  the 
wife  of  a  missionary  ?  How  does  her  heart  sink  within  her,  as  her  desponding 
husband  strives  in  vain  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  her  inefficiency ! 

This  institution  is  not  designed  to  conduct  this  branch  of  a  young  lady's  eduoa- 
tion.  It  would  not  take  this  privilege  from  the  mother.  But  it  does  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  good  habits  already  acquired,  and  to  make  a  favorable  impression  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  system,  promptness,  and  fidelity  in  tlus  branch  of  the  duties 
of  woman. 

(d.)  An  obliging  Ditposition. — ^This  is  of  special  importance  in  forming  a 
lovely,  social,  and  domestic  character.  Young  ladies  at  school,  with  all  the  con- 
vcniences  and  comforts  which  they  should  have,  and  with  all  the  benefits  of  sys- 
tem which  they  should  enjoy,  can  have  but  little  opportunity  for  self-denial.  This 
little  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  To  bring  every  such  opportunity  to 
bear  on  the  character  has  been  a  leading  object  in  all  the  plans  of  this  institution, 
in  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  especially  in  the  arrang^nents  of  the 
family.  As  the  domestic  work  is  done  entirely  by  the  young  ladies,  the  varied 
and  mutual  duties  of  the  day  furnish  many  little  opportunities  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  generous,  obliging,  and  self-denying  spirit,  the  influence  of  whioh,  we 
trust,  will  be  felt  through  life.  *^  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is  faithful  also  in 
much,"  is  a  motto  for  the  daily  guidance  of  this  household. 

(e.)  A  Spirit  of  Oratitude  and  a  Sense  of  Obligation. — Domestic  life  is 
little  else  but  a  continued  scene  of  conferring  and  receiving  fieivors.  Uow  much 
of  happiness  depends  on  their  being  conferred  with  the  manifest  evidenoe  of  a 
willing  heart,  and  on  their  being  received  with  suitable  tokens  of  gratitude ! 
These  two  lovely  traits  go  hand  in  hand,  not  often  to  be  separated,  l^e  forma- 
tion of  a  character  that  can  be  grateful,  is  an  object  of  special  importance  in  a 
lady's  education.  Parents  should  seek  to  give  to  their  daughters  privileges,  and 
especially  the  means  of  education,  in  a  manner  suited  to  lead  them  to  rcahae  that 
they  are  favors  for  which  gratitude  is  due. 

To  a  spirit  of  ingratitude  the  genius  of  this  institution  is  specially  opposed.  On 
entering  this  seminary,  young  ladies  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that  they  are 
sharing  the  fruits  of  benevolent  efforts,  that  they  are  enjoying  privileges  which 
they  can  not  purdiase,  that  they  owo  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  founders  which 
gold  and  silver  can  never  cancel,  and  which  can  be  met  only  by  a  useful  Chris- 
tian life. 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  which  this  institution  has  a  tendency  to  exeit 
on  its  members. 

The  principles  of  the  system  carried  out  and  extended  would  ^o  have  a  favor- 
able influence  on  the  cause  of  education.  V 

1.  In  furnishing  a  Supply  of  female  Teachers. — Teaching  is  really  the 
bnsine^ie  of  almost  every  useful  woman.  If  there  are  any  to  whcun  this  does  not 
apply,  they  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Of  course,  do 
female  is  well  educated  who  has  not  all  the  acquisitions  necessary  for  a  gfood 
teacher.  The  most  essential  qualifications  are  thorough  mental  caltnre,  a  well- 
balanced  character,  a  benevolent  heart,  an  ability  to  communicate  knowledge  and 
Apply  it  to  practice,  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  power  i  coa- 
truiJing  the  minds  of  oCh^ta. 
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Bot  it  is  not  enough  that  a  great  nomber  of  ladies  are  well  educated.  They 
nost  also  have  benevolence  enough  to  engage  in  teaching,  when  other  duties  will 
allow  and  when  their  labon  are  needed.  Female  teachers  should  not  expect  to 
be  fully  compensated  for  their  services,  unless  it  bo  by  kindness  and  gratitude. 

There  are  many  other  chords  in  female  hearts  which  will  vibrate  much  more 
tenderly  and  powerfully  than  this.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
educated  ladies,  who  will  make  the  best  of  teachers,  but  who  can  be  allured  much 
more  by  respectful  attention,  by  kindness  and  gratitude,  by  suiUible  school-rooms 
and  apparatus,  and  other  facilities  for  rendering  their  labors  pleasant  and  successful, 
Uian  they  can  by  the  prospect  of  a  pecuniary  reward. 

The  spirit  of  this  seminary  is  suited  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  educa- 
ted ladies,  but  to  enforce  on  them  the  obligation  to  use  their  talents  for  the  good 
of  others,  especially  in  teaching.  It  is  hoped  it  may  also  lead  them  to  be 
more  willing  to  take  any  tckool  and  in  any  place  where  their  services  are  moat 
Deeded. 

2.  Jn  promoting  the  Prosperity  of  Common  Schools. — Whoever  will  devise 
means  by  which  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  shall  re- 
eeive  as  thorough  attention  in  common  schods  as  they  deserve,  and  whoever  will 
throw  inducements  before  the  older  female  scholars  to  remain  in  them  longer  and 
attend  thoroughly  to  these  branches,  as  an  example  to  others,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  their  standard.     Such  an  influence  this  seminary  seeks  to  exext. 

3.  In  counteracting  certain  errors  which  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in 
female  education. 

First  Error.  Tasking  the  Mind  too  early  with  severe  menial  Discipline. — 
The  evils  of  this  course  are  b^inning  to  be  felt  by  careful  observers  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  character.  When  the  eflbrt  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
aoocess,  there  is  generally  the  greatest  injury.  The  most  discouraging  field 
which  any  teacher  was  ever  called  to  cultivate  is  the  mind  of  a  young  lady  who 
has  been  studying  all  her  days,  and  has  gone  over  most  of  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences  without  any  valuable  improvement,  until  she  is  tired  of  school,  tired  of 
books,  and  tired  almost  of  life.  As  this  institution  proposes  to  conduct  young 
ladies  through  a  regular  intellectual  course,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  its  influence 
will  be  against  this  error. 

Second  Error.  Deferring  some  Parts  of  Education  till  too  late  a  Period. — 
Among  the  things  neglected  till  too  late  a  period  are  the  manners,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  voice,  including  singing,  pronunciation,  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
good  reading,  gaining  skill  and  expedition  in  the  common  necessary  mechanical 
operations,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  writing,  and  drawing,  and  acquiring,  by  daily 
practice,  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  domestic  pursuits.  To  these  might  be  added 
some  things  which  depend  almost  enUrely  on  the  memory*,  such  as  spelling,  and 
others  which  are  suited  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  literary  taste,  such  as  a  judicious 
course  of  reading,  practice  in  composition,  &c.  Those  who  are  to  attend  to  in- 
strumental music,  the  ornamental  branches,  and  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
lantrnages,  must  commence  etirly. 

Third  Error.  Placing  Daughters  too  young  in  a  Boarding-school  or  large 
Seminary. — A  common  boarding-school  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  a  little  girl. 
She  needs  the  homo  of  her  childhood,  or  one  like  it.  Direct  individual  attention, 
such  as  can  be  given  by  no  one  who  has  the  care  of  many,  is  the  necessary  means 
of  forming  her  character,  of  cultivating  her  manners,  of  developing  her  affections, 
and  of  nurtofing  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  She  wants  the  uninter- 
rupted sympathies  of  a  mother^s  heart.  She  needs  a  constant  and  gentle  hand, 
leading  her  singly  along  in  the  path  of  safety  and  improvement.  Perhaps  the 
evils  c^  a  boarding-house  are  most  unfavorable  on  her  character  just  as  she  is  en- 
tering her  teens.  Who  can  guide  this  self-safficient  age  but  the  mother,  who  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  her  afiections  and  a  decided  influence  over  her  life  7 
Who  but  the  mother,  who  first  taught  her  to  obey,  can  lay  on  her  the  necessary 
restrictions  without  exposing  her  to  form  the  unlovely  trait  of  character  gained 
by  complaining  of  those  whom  she  should  love  and  respect,  and  who  deserve  her 
gratttnde  7 

4.  in  giving  just  Views  of  the  Advantages  of  large  female  Seminaries.-^ 
Such  institutions  furnish  peculiar  privileges,  which  oan  not  bo  secured  by  smaller 
•chools ;  but  in  most  cases  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  their  legitimate  re- 
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raits.  They  have  often  sofTered  for  the  want  of  aooommodations  and  other  frcili- 
ties  for  saccessful  operation,  from  their  temporary  and  unsettled  existence,  from 
their  want  of  system,  and  sometimea  Arom  too  palAio  a  location,  and  too  public  an 
aspect  in  their  features.  Their  efforts  also  to  accommodate  all  ages  and  all  claaBCs 
often  prevent  their  having  any  fixed  or  determinate  character.  This  institution 
seeks  to  avoid  all  these  evils,  and  to  develop  the  real  advantages  of  a  large 
seminary. 

In  order  that  a  lady  may  have  the  most  thorough  education,  she  should  spend 
a  number  of  years  in  close  intellectual  application,  after  her  mental  powers  have 
acquired  sufBcient  strength,  and  her  physical  system  sufficient  maturity,  and  after 
she  has  all  the  necessary  preparation.  This  must  be  during  the  best  part  of  h& 
life,  when  every  year  is  worth  more  than  can  be  estimated  in  gold  and  silver. 
Facilities  for  success  should  be  given  her,  which  will  be  an  ample  reward  for  thtt 
sacrifice  of  so  much  time.  Whoever  has  undertaken  to  organize  a  school  has  had 
abundant  evidence  that  all  these  points  can  not  be  gained  where  the  number  is  not 
large.  This  seminary  is  able  now  to  secure  all  these  advantages  in  some  degree, 
but  not  so  perfectly  as  it  will,  when  the  two  hundred  can  be  received. 

The  influence  of  a  large  seminary  on  the  social  character  is  also  important. 
The  very  discipline  necessary  to  preserve  little  girls  from  exposure  to  injury, 
and  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  virtue  and  loveliness,  is  attended  with  some 
necessary  evils  which  will  need  a  pruning  hand  at  a  maturer  age.  Not 
the  least  prominent  of  these  is  a  narrowness  of  soul,  giving  her  limited  views  of 
others. 

The  spirit  of  monopolizing  privileges  is  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  giving  to  a 
little  girl  all  that  mdividual  care  and  a£Sectionate  attention  which  her  cultivation 
demands.  A  large  seminary,  and  more  especially  a  hu'ge  family,  have  a  tendency 
to  remove  this.  The  young  lady  needs  to  feel  herself  a  member  of  a  large  com- 
munity,  where  the  interests  of  others  are  to  be  sought  equally  with  her  own. 
She  needs  to  learn  by  practice,  as  well  as  by  principle,  that  individual  accommoda- 
tions  and  private  interests  are  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  public  good ;  and  she  needs 
to  know  from  experience  that  those  who  make  such  a  sacrifice  will  receive  an 
ample  reward  in  the  improvement  of  the  community  among  whom  they  are  to 
dwell. 

5.  In  giving  the  Claims  of  large  female  Seminaries  an  acknowledged  Place 
among  the  other  Objects  of  public  Beneficence. — The  claims  of  those  for  the 
other  sex  were  admitted  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  collies,  academies, 
and  theol(^ical  seminaries,  all  over  the  land,  e^ow  that  the  wise  and  the  good 
have  not  been  weary  in  well  doing.  How  ridiculous  would  be  the  attempt  to 
found  colleges  in  the  manner  that  some  female  seminaries  liave  been  founded ! 
Suppose  a  gentleman,  having  a  large  family  depending  on  him  for  support,  finds 
his  health  not  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Casting  his  eye  around, 
he  looks  on  the  office  of  a  president  of  a  collie  as  affording  more  ample  means, 
and  a  more  pleasant  and  respectable  situation  for  his  family,  than  any  other  he 
can  command.  But  a  new  college  must  be  founded  to  furnish  him  the  place. 
He  selects  a  large  village  in  New  England,  or  at  the  west,  or  at  the  south,  as  may 
best  favor  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  and  where  he  can  find  buildings 
which  he  can  buy  or  rent  on  some  conditions,  though  they  may  be  far  from  being 
adapted  to  such  an  end.  He  purchases  his  apparatus,  or  has  none,  and  procures 
professors  on  his  own  responsibility.  Tlius  prepared,  he  commences,  making  his 
charge  to  the  students  such  as  will  meet  the  rent  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  the  salaries  of  his  professors,  besides  furnishing  a  han&oroe  support 
to  his  own  family.  What  could  such  a  college  do  to  enoourage  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic education  in  our  country  ?  But  this  is  scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  some  female  seminaries  have  been  founded. 

We  can  not  hope  for  a  state  of  things  essentially  better  till  the  principle  is  ad- 
mitted that  female  seminaries,  designed  for  the  public  benefit,  must  be  (bunded 
by  the  hand  of  public  benevolence,  and  be  subject  to  the  rules  enjoined  by  such 
benevolence.  Let  this  principle  be  fully  admitted,  and  let  it  have  sufficient  time 
to  produce  its  natural  effects,  and  it  will  be  productive  of  more  important  result! 
than  can  be  easily  estimated.  Then  our  large  seminaries  may  be  permanent, 
with  all  the  mutual  responsibility  and  cooperation  which  the  principle -of 
maoency  produces. 
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The  original  requisites  for  admission,  and  the  studies  of  the  several 
classes  as  first  arranged,  are  contained  in  the  following  statement  from 
the  second  annual  catalogue. 

TERMS  or  ADMUBION. 

The  Btudies  requisite  for  admisaon  are  an  acqnaintanoe  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  English  grammar,  a  good  knowledge  of  modern  geography,  Goodrich's 
history  of  the  United  States,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  and 
the  whole  of  Adams'  New  Arithmetic. 

None  are  received  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
no  candidate  will  be  accepted  expecting  to  enter  after  the  year  commences,  or  to 
leave  till  its  plose. 

STUDIES  or  THE   JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ancient  Grcography ;  Ancient  and  Modern  History — Worcester's  Elements, 
Groldsmith's  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  and  Grimshaw's  France ;  Day's  Alg^ra 
begun ;  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book ;  Lee's  Physiology ;  Outline  of  Botany  ; 
Outline  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  Smcllie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History ; 
English  Grammar — Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

STUDIES   OF   THE   MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Day's  Algebra  finished ;  Playfair's  Euclid  begun  ;  Abercrombie  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers ;  Marsh's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Beck's  Botany  begun ;  Beck's 
Chemistry  ;  Wilkins's  Astronomy ;  Newman's  Rhetoric ;  Geology ;  Alexander's 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  ^glish  Grammar  continued — Young's  Night 
ThoughtB. 

STUDIES   OP  THE   SENIOR  CLASS. 

Flayiair's  Euclid  finished  ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy :  Beck's  Botany  con- 
tinued *,  Paley's  Natural  Theology;  Whately's  Logic;  Whately's  Rhetoric;  In- 
tellectual Philosophy  ;  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Wayland's  Political 
Economy ;  Butler's  Analogy  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  composition,  reading,  and  calisthenics  through 
the  whole  course.  The  Bible  lesson  is  recited  on  the  Sabbath  and  reviewed  dur- 
ing the  week.  Regular  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  and  in  linear  and  per- 
spective drawing.  Those  who  have  attended  to  instrumental  music  can  have  the 
use  of  a  Piano  a  few  hours  in  a  week. 

There  has  been  a  general  advance  in  requirements  with  a  judicious 
modification  of  studies  and  diminution  of  their  number,  the  latest  ex- 
position of  which,  is  copied  from  the  catalogue  for  1859-60. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Seminary,  arc  examined  in  English  Grammar, 
and  Green's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Modern  Geography,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Algebra  through  Simple 
Equations,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Andrews'  I-rfitin  Reader, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Sallust,  Cutter's  Physiology,  and  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

COURSE   OP  STUDY. 

,  Junior  Year. — Virgil  ;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  General  History; 
Mitehell's  Ancitnt  Geography ;  Robinson's  Algebra  ;  Playfair's  Euclid  j  Wood's 
Botany  ;  Ecclesiastical  llistoiy. 

Middle  Year. — Cicero;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Stockhardt's 
Chetnistry;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy;  Olmsted's  Astronomy;  Alexander's 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Day's  Trigonometry ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology ; 
Rhetoric. 

Senior   Year. — Cicero ;    Arnold's    Latin    Prose  Composition  ;    Hitchcock's 
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Gkology;    Haven 'a   Mental  Philoaophy;   Wayland's  Moral  Science;   Butler's 
Analogy  \  History  of  Literature. 

All  the  members  of  the  school  attend  regularly  to  composition,  reading,  and 
calisthenics,  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  in  ()cnmanship,  in  linear  and 
perspective  drawing,  and  in  French.  Those  who  have  attended  to  instrumental 
music  can  have  thu  use  of  a  Piano  a  few  hours  each  wi  ek. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  those  who  wiah  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
Seminary  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 

*  *  YounfiT  ladies  who  aim  at  a  superior  and  extenstve  education,  roust  par- 
sue  the  study  of  the  languagc-s,  and  of  the  omament'il  branches,  before  admiasicai 
to  llie  Seminary,  or  spend  two  years  in  each  of  the  first  two  chisses  to  secure  the 
necessary  time,  or  suspend  their  regular  studies,  and  stay  out  a  year  or  two  to 
pursue  them. 

Required  Age. — None  are  admitted  to  the  Seminary  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  enter  under  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

The  results  from  founding  the  seminary  we  are  able  to  set  forth  but 
very  imperfectly. 

1.  As  the  charges  for  tuition  and  board,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights, 
were  but  $60  a  year  for  many  years,  and  are  now  only  $80,  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  e.\ tended  education  were  brought  within  the  means 
of  an  increased  number. 

2.  There  have  been  gathered  from  year  to  year  in  one  place  a 
large  number,  almost  exclusively  of  those  whose  reciprocal  influence 
was  salutary,  and  who  could  be  led  to  engage  most  resolutely  and 
perseveringly  in  the  work  of  improving  their  character,  and  disci- 
plining and  storing  their  minds.  The  average  yearly  attendance,  as 
shown  by  the  two  decennial  catalogues  published  by  the  Memorandum 
Society,  has  been  210  ;  the  average  number  in  tlie  senior,  middle, 
and  jcmior  classes,  respectively,  35,  57, 118 ;  the  total  number  in  these 
classes  for  twenty  years  was  respectively,  698,  1,137,  2,355 ;  and,  oq 
the  supposition  that  no  names  are  repeated  in  successive  junior  classes, 
and  that  one  half  of  the  names  found  in  the  middle  and  senior 
classes,  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes, 
the  total  number  of  different  pupils  fur  twenty  years  was  3,273. 

As  items  of  interest  we  add  that  the  smallest  senior,  middle,  and  junior 
classes,  were  those  of  1837-38, 1840-41,  and  1838-30,  respectively ; 
and  they  severally  numbered  4,  27,  and  60  members  ;  Uie  largest 
senior,  middle,  and  junior  classes  were  those  of  1850-51,  1856-57, 
and  1853-54;  and  they  severally  numbered  60,  98,  180.  The 
smallest  annual  attendance  was  that  of  1838-39,  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  103;  the  largest  annual  attendance  was  that  of 
1856-57,  and  was  206. 

3.  The  mental  discipline  and  culture  gained  by  most  of  those 
gathered  at  this  seminar}'  has  been  highly  valuable.  The  thorough- 
ness  of  investigation  of  subjects  (for  thoroughness  is  only  a  relative 
term,)  has  been  decidedly  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  papils. 
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And  still  we  would  not  assert  that  the  standard  of  excellence  attained 
has  not  often  been  over-estimated.  The  prominent  lack  yet  to  be  sup- 
plied at  Mt.  Holyoke  is  the  endowment  of  three  or  four  professorships 
on  a  scale  to  employ  gentlemen  of  profound  scholarship  to  give  in- 
struction in  part,  and  thus  to  bring  the  pupils  in  contact  with  minds 
of  such  grasp  and  culture,  that  their  aims  would  be  greatly  elevated, 
whilst  humility  could  not  fail  to  be  implanted  in  every  sensible  soul. 
No  modification  of  the  government  of  the  institution  is  here  sug- 
gested, no  interference  with  existing  influences,  but  only  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  recitation  room  as  well  as  to  the  lecture  room  of  an  addi- 
tional power. 

4.  Mount  Holyoke  has  been  preeminently  a  seminary  for  educating 
teachers.  Of  the  1,060  members  of  the  Memorandum  Society  in 
1857,  and  not  then  pupils,  724,  or  nearly  seven -tenths,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  If  one  half  of  the  other  members  of  the  semin- 
ary for  the  first  twenty  years  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
the  total  number  becomes  1,840.  The  grade  of  service  performed 
ranges  from  instruction  in  the  primary  school  to  the  charge  of 
prominent  seminaries.  The  field  of  labor  is  not  Only  spread  over  our 
own  country,  but  extends  to  every  clime,  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  The  sketch  already  given  of  the  toils  of  an  earlier  pupil,  with 
a  few  variations,  would  serve  for  those  of  many  a  later  one.  And 
Mount  Holyoke  was  so  wisely  founded,  that  under  other  direction 
than  that  of  Miss  Lyon,  it  is  constantly  working  out  the  same  results. 

5.  Among  the  direct  results  of  Miss  Lyon's  labors,  must  be  num- 
bered the  Western  Female  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  Lake 
Erie  Female  Seminary,  Painesville,  Ohio,  both  organized  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  both  conducted  by  its 
graduates. 

6.  At  Mount  Holyoke  the  missionary  spirit  has  been  carefully  and 
successfully  cultivated.  Meetings  have  been  held  once  or  twice  a 
month  with  this  object  specially  in  view.  In  1850,  not  less  than 
forty  members  of  the  seminary  had  gone  forth  to  the  foreign  field. 
To  this  object  there  has  been  given  annually  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  this,  by  teachera  whose  salaries  were  from  one 
hundred  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  by  pupils,  many  of 
whom  were  from  families  of  small  pecuniary  means.  Besides  the 
generous  sums  which  Miss  Lyon  was  constJintly  giving,  she  left  to  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  |2,000  to  $2,500,  mostly 
in  reversion,  and  the  result  of  earlier  earnings  which  she  had  loaned 
for  life  to  relatives  in  need.  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  1,042  mem- 
bers of  the  Memorandum  Society  who  had  ceased  to  be  connected 
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with  the  Seminary  before  1857,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  had 
become  the  wives  of  clergymen,  thus  entering  a  field  of  usefulness, 
where  a  missionary  spirit  is  not  the  least  among  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

7.  To  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils,  Mount  Holyoke  has 
been  a  place  where  new  aims  and  new  purposes  have  been  entertained, 
or  new  impulses  received,  and  where  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  have 
been  consecrated  to  lifers  great  end.  This  has  been  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  school,  the  uniform 
and  st/stentatic  fidelity  of  the  teachers.  They  have  given  religion  the 
first  place  in  their  teachings,  and  felt  more  solicitous  about  the  spirit- 
ual than  the  literary  welfare  of  their  pupils.  But  in  the  last  respect, 
there  was  no  lack  of  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  instructors  and 
pupils.     Says  Dr.  Hitchcock : — 

**  A  person  might  live  for  weeks  in  the  Seminary,  during  one  of 
these  revivals  [of  which  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  whilst  Miss 
Lyon  was  principal,  and  several  so  universal  that  no  more  than  six  or 
eight  remained  without  hope  in  Christ,]  and  yet  see  nothing  unusual, 
save  a  deep  solemnity  and  tenderness  during  religious  exercises. 
Those  exercises  would  not  be  much  multiplied,  nor  would  the  literary 
exercises  be  suspended  or  diminished,  unless  in  individual  cases  of 
deep  seriousness.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  would  seem  to  be  deeply 
engrossed  in  their  studies,  as  they  were  during  the  hours  appropriated 
to  study.  Nor  would  the  subject  of  religion  be  obtruded  upon  the 
visitor,  or  introduced,  unless  he  manifested  an  unusual  interest  in  th» 
state  of  the  school ;  and  then  would  he  find,  what  he  hardly  suspected 
before,  that  in  the  hearts  of  those  teachers  and  pious  pupils  there  was 
a  deep  fountain  of  religious  feeling,  that  was  ready  to  gush  forth  if 
the  channel  was  once  opened.  He  would  learn  that  in  their  closets 
and  private  fidelity  to  their  pupils  and  companions  lay  the  secret  of 
such  an  almost  constant  divine  influence.'' 

But  it  is  useless  to  proceed  further  in  this  attempted  summary  of 
results.  Only  in  another  life,  and  in  after  ages,  can  a  due  estimate 
be  formed  of  what  was  accomplished  by  that  earnest  spirit  who  could 
truly  say  : — 

'^  There   is   nothing  in  the  Universe  that  I  am  afraid  of, 

BUT   THAT    I    SHALL    NOT    KNOW    AND    PERFORM    ALL    MY    DUTY." 


XVin.  INFLUENCE  OF  TALE  COLLEGE 

ON  AMBRICAN   CIVILIZATION. 

[From  a  Discourse  addressed  by  RsT.Dr.Sprainie  to  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College,  at  Iheir 

Annual  Meeting,  July  25, 1860.] 


I  KNOW  that  influence  is  in  its  very  nature  subtle,  diffusive,  and  often 
difficult  to  be  analyzed,  or  even  detected.  And  this  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  the  combined  action  of  several  different  institutions,  all  moving 
forward  in  the  same  direction — you  are  assured  that  each  is  making 
itself  felt  in  the  various  departments  of  society,  but  you  can  never  know 
exactly  where  the  influence  of  one  ends  and  that  of  another  begins — ^you 
only  know  that  you  are  breathing  an  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere, 
which  their  joint  operation  has  helped  to  generate.  Ever  since  Yale 
College  has  existed,  she  has  had  sisters — for  William  and  Mary  as  well 
as  Harvard  was  her  senior — and  the  number  has  now  become  so  great 
that  it  is  an  evidence  of  a<good  memory — not  to  say  of  considerable 
research — to  be  able  to  repeat  even  their  names ;  but  each  of  these  has 
contributed  her  share — some  of  them  no  doubt  a  very  humble  share — to 
that  state  of  things  which  we  recognize  as  the  existing  condition  of  our 
republic,  and  I  may  add,  of  the  world.  I  will  not  undertake  so  invid- 
ious a  task  as  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  by  this  College,  and  that  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
any  other ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  some  of  our  chief 
fountains  of  influence,  and  see  whether  we  do  not  find  our  Alma  Mater 
everywhere  honorably  represented. 

In  1776,  an  assembly  was  convened  in  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  thirteen  oppressed  colonies.  The  question 
which  they  came  together  to  decide  was,  whether  the  nation  should 
quietly  wear  the  chain  which  had  been  forged  for  her,  or  should  make  a 
desperate  effort  at  self-emancipation.  In  the  decision  in  which  their  de- 
liberations are  to  result,  are  bound  up  the  interests  of  unborn  millions — 
nay,  of  our  common  humanity.  The  spirit  of  timidity  is  not  there — the 
spirit  of  rashness  is  not  there — but  there  is  a  force  of  purpose,  that  has 
already  nci*ved  the  arm  into  steel.  There  is  a  calm  forethought,  that  de- 
termines upon  no  measure  without  adventuring  into  the  future  to  find 
out  its  probable  consequences.  There  is  an  heroic  patriotic  devotion  that 
fervcdly  exclaims :  "  Rather  than  prove  false  to  thee,  0  my  country  I  in 
this  hour  of  thy  peril,  let  me  be  offered  up."  There  is  a  recognition  of 
dependence  on  God ;  for  not  only  are  the  deliberations  of  each  day 
opened  with  prayer,  but  the  great  Witherspoon  is  there  as  a  member 
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of  the  body,  and  he  had  been  a  hero  for  Christ  long  before  his  adopted 
country  asked  his  patriotic  services.  Tyrants  turn  their  eyes  toward 
that  august  assemblage  and  gnash  their  teeth.  The  lovers  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world  concentrate  their  hopeful  looks  upon  it,  and  silently 
breathe  forth  the  prayer  that  there  may  be  no  faltering.  The  time  for 
the  momentous  decision  arrives,  and,  with  united  heart  and  hand,  the 
blow  is  struck ;  and  Yale  College  helps  to  strike  it  She  was  there  in  the 
person  of  her  Livingston,  her  Morris,  her  Wolcott,  and  her  Ilall,  and 
each  of  them  affixed  his  name  to  the  immortal  document  with  an  untrem- 
bling  hand.  Who  of  us  does  not  venerate  our  mother  the  more  for  hav- 
ing thus,  through  four  of  her  noble  sons,  borne  a  part  in  the  grandest 
political  act  which  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ? 

But  that  illustrious  Congress  had  only  begun  their  work  in  making  the 
proclamation  of  our  freedom — they  had  a  yet  more  difficult  service  to 
perform  in  helping  the  country  to  maintain  the  attitude  they  had  assumed 
for  her.  It  devolved  on  them  to  carry  us  through  a  seven  years'  war 
with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth;  to  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  an  army  that  were  sometimes  half-discouraged,  even  half-starved ; 
to  brave  the  current  of  Toryism,  occasionally  blackening  into  treason, 
that  swept  through  the  land ;  to  decide  doubtful  questions  and  adjust 
conflicting  claims,  and  to  take  care  that  the  whole  Revolutionary  machin- 
ery was  kept  in  good  order  till  they  could  afford  to  let  it  stop.  And 
even  after  the  struggle  had  ceased,  and  our  independence  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, those  political  fathers  had  still  enough  to  do — they  had  to 
construct  new  institutions  from  what  was  little  better  than  chaos — they 
had  to  settle  great  principles  that  had  never  been  brought  out  before  ia 
practical  exemplificatioi^they  had  to  surround  with  guards  the  results 
of  their  own  previous  labors,  and  to  provide  as  well  against  internal  fitc- 
tion  as  foreign  invasion — in  short,  it  devolved  on  them,  in  great  measure, 
to  decide  whether  the  sun  of  liberty,  which  had  but  just  shown  itself  above 
the  horizon,  should  speedily  pass  into  a  cloud,  never  to  emerge  from  it, 
or  should  rise  higher  and  shine  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  This  body 
was  continued  in  its  identity,  though  by  a  succession  of  members,  till 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  in  1787 ;  and  most  fitly  and  faithfully 
did  it  discharge  its  trust  On  the  list  of  names  that  composed  it,  I  count 
eighteen  sons  of  Yale,  besides  those  who  hazarded  their  lives  over  the 
Declaration  ;  and  when  I  say  that  among  them  are  such  men  as  Elipha- 
Ict  Dyer,  William  Livingston,  and  William  Samuel  Johnson,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  doubt  that  this  College  has  had  her  full  share,  not  only  in 
achieving  our  country's  independence,  but  in  preserving  and  cherishing 
it  during  the  critical  period  of  its  infancy. 

When  the  fullness  of  time  had  come  for  settling  our  political  concerns 
on  a  permanent  basis,  another  assembly  was  convened,  designed  to  cm- 
body  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Representing,  as  they  did,  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  not  strange  that  their  proceedings 
were  not  marked  by  perfect  harmony ;  but  it  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded that  their  deliberations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  instrument 
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in  which  conflicting  interests  are  admirably  balanced,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  community  of  States  most  wisely  provided  for.  Three 
of  our  alumni  were  there ;  and  they  were  men  whose  very  presence  any 
where  was  an  element  of  power.  Their  names  are  subscribed  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  here  again,  shall  we  not  cherish  the  Constitution  with  a 
higher  and  more  sacred  regard,  because  our  elder  brothers  assisted  to 
frame  it? 

Since  that  memorable  epoch  in  our  history,  our  national  affairs  have 
been  managed  by  a  body  constituted  differently  from  the  Old  Congress, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  whose  cooperation,  in- 
cluding also  the  sanction  of  a  yet  higher  power,  it  is  essential  to  valid 
action.  But  here,  too,  need  T  say  that  Yale  College  is  most  widely  and 
nobly  represented  ?  If  my  estimate  be  correct,  she  has  furnished  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
forty -one  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  among  them,  especially  the  latter, 
have  been  found  many  great  minds  that  were  rarely  ever  in  repose,  and 
sometimes  moved  with  prodigious  power.  Among  those  whose  names  in 
the  catalogue  are  starred,  you  will  think  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  Hillhouse, 
Goodrich,  Tracy,  Daggett,  Mason,  Bates,  Davis,  and  a  multitude  of  oth- 
ers, whose  voices,  long  since  still  in  death,  used  to  thrill  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  I  may  safely  say  that  Congress  never  assembles,  but  that,  in  one 
branch  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  to  be  found  men  to  whom  the  sound  of 
our  old  college-bell  is  as  familiar  as  the  sound  of  their  own  voices ;  and 
peradventurc,  sometimes  they  sit  down  from  some  of  their  grandest 
efforts,  that  vibrate  to  the  extremity  of  the  land,  amidst  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  the  rearing  they  had  here,  while  their  faculties  were  only  in  the 
process  of  early  development  • 

The  Heads  of  the  different  departments,  constituting  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  President's  Cabinet,  need  I  say  have  a  primary  influence 
in  molding  and  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  As  they  are  the 
chosen  counselors  of  the  Chief-Magistrate,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
generally  have  his  ear ;  and  through  him,  as  well  as  by  a  more  direct 
agency  in  their  own  immediate  sphere,  they  make  themselves  felt  for 
weal  or  woe,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land.  I  find  ten  names  on  our 
catalogue,  which  are  also  enrolled  on  these  high  records  of  State.  Chief 
among  these  is  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  a  man  of  immense  grasp  of  mind 
and  proportional  energy  of  will ;  whose  eloquence  was  strong,  terse,  im- 
passioned, and  severe ;  whose  colloquial  powers  were  almost  without  a 
parallel ;  whose  education  at  the  North  did  nothing  to  cool  his  love  for 
Southern  institutions,  but  whose  majestic  intellect  and  sterling  virtues 
were  honored  even  by  those  who  eschewed  his  political  creed.  And  there 
is  one  other  name  that  I  must  mention  here,  and  that  is  Clayton — for  he 
was  my  own  much-loved  classmate.  He  was  bright,  kind-hearted,  im- 
pulsive, and  I  believe  he  never  occupied  any  prominent  station  without 
leaving  his  mark  there.  I  never  saw  him  but  once  afler  Dr.  Dwight  de- 
livered to  us  our  diplomas,  and  then  under  circumstances  that  showed 
that  his  heart  had  lost  nothing  of  its  genial  warmth.    After  years  of  sep- 
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aration,  during  which  our  relations  in  life  had  undergone  many  changes, 
I  arriyed  late  in  the  evening  at  a  hotel  in  New  Jersey,  and  stopped  for 
the  night  As  I  entered  my  chamber,  I  saw  a  bed  before  me  already  oc- 
cupied; and  the  instant  the  occupant  heard  my  voice,  he  gave  one 
hearty,  ungraceful  bound,  which  brought  him  to  my  arms — and  it  was 
Jack  Clayton.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  had  Yale  College  in  our 
chamber  during  most  of  the  night  When  we  parted  in  the  morning,  it 
was  with  the  hope  of  meeting  often ;  but  the  years  rolled  on ;  and  he 
died ;  and  we  met — never. 

Is  not  the  Ambassador  to  a  Foreign  Court  in  a  situation  to  wield  a 
mighty  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  his  country  ?  Is  not  the  question 
of  Peace  or  War  sometimes  virtually  submitted  to  his  decision  ?  And  if^ 
by  any  means,  a  man  of  acknowledged  weakness,  or  doubtful  integrity, 
finds  his  way  into  this  office,  especially  where  momentous  interests  are 
pending,  do  we  not  always  regard  it  as  a  dark  cloud  in  our  political  hori- 
zon ?  Nine  of  our  graduates  have,  at  different  periods,  sustained  this 
high  office.  Of  these  I  may  mention  particularly  David  Humphreys  and 
Joel  Barlow ;  both  of  whom  became  distinguished  in  other  departments 
than  that  of  diplomacy.  Both  were  highly  gifted  men  ;  both  were  poets ; 
both  mingled  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution — the  one  as  Colo- 
nel, the  other  as  Chaplain.  Those  who  were  cotemporary  with  me  in 
college,  will  remember  Colonel  Humphreys,  as  we  used  often  to  meet  him 
in  the  street,  an  erect,  vigorous  old  man,  always  looking  as  if  he  was 
dressed  for  a  ball,  and  exhibiting  an  air  and  manner  strongly  marked  by 
the  period  through  which  he  had  come. 

What  say  you  of  the  importance  of  the  Chief- Magistracy,  or  the  Su- 
preme Judiciary,  of  the  Separate  States  ?  Is  not  each  vitally  connected 
with  the  public  weal  ?  If  either  the  reins  of  government  or  the  scales  of 
justice  are  not  held  with  an  even  hand,  what  else  can  we  expect  than 
that  the  State  will  become  a  scene  of  restlessness  and  agitation,  if  not  of 
open  revolt  ?  To  be  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  State,  is  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  there  goes 
forth  a  current  of  influence  that  works  a  channel  for  itself  through  every 
portion  of  the  community.  But  of  Governors,  this  College  has  furnished 
twenty-seven ;  and  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  hundred  and 
six ;  and  on  each  list  I  find  names  not  a  few,  which  our  common  country 
has  long  since  adopted  as  her  own.  As  a  representative  of  the  latter 
class,  I  think  of  Roger  Minot  Sherman ;  and  as  representative  of  both,  I 
think  of  John  Cotton  Smith ;  two  as  fine  spirits,  I  had  almost  said,  as 
our  fallen  humanity  can  show.  Judge  Sherman  I  knew  well — ^he  was 
the  friend  of  my  early  as  well  as  mature  years  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
pause  beside  his  grave  long  enough  to  place  an  humble  garland  upon  it 
His  mind  was  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  as  comprehensive  and  well- 
balanced  as  it  was  clear.  His  heart  was  fertile  in  generous  feelings  and 
purposes,  which  were  sure  to  ripen  into  acts  of  substantial  beneficence. 
There  was  a  calm  dignity  in  his  manner  that  bespoke  wisdom  and 
thoughtfalness ;  and  his  movements  seemed  to  be  by  rule ;  but  bis  ex- 
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Actness  was  so  qualified  by  kindness,  and  even  gentleness,  that  he  won 
the  confidence  and  love  of  every  body.  He  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  you  could  not  find  a  Christian  whose  heart 
would  throb  more  tenderly  at  the  remembrance  of  his  Saviour's  love. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great  judge,  but  he  was  a  great  theologian 
as  weU — I  remember  how  ably  and  impressively  he  used  to  expound 
God!s  word  to  us  at  the  weekly  conference,  in  the  absence  of  his  pastor, 
when  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  gainers  if  we 
had  had  Dr.  Dvright  in  his  place.  He  knew  how  to  guide  the  minds  of 
the  inquiring,  to  resolve  the  scruples  of  the  doubting,  to  encourage  the 
timid  and  rebuke  the  wayward,  as  well  as  any  minister  you  would  meet 
His  life  was  a  scene  of  eminent  usefulness;  and,  far  beyond  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived,  his  name  will  be  held  in  profound  reverence  by 
many  generations. 

If  a  College  is  an  acknowledged  fountain  of  vast  influence,  then  surely 
he  who  presides  over  such  an  institution  has  a  hand  upon  the  very 
springs  of  social  and  public  happiness.  He  is  constantly  giving  direction 
to  minds  that  are  soon  going  forth  to  give  direction  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Church  and  the  State;  and  through  them  he  circulates  invisibly  but 
most  efi*ectively  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  society.  No  less  than 
forty-two  of  our  alumni  have  held  or  are  now  holding  this  important 
office — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  multitude  who  occupy  Professorships  and 
other  posts  of  instruction,  many  of  which  bring  them  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  greater  number  of  youth  than  even  the  Presidency  itself. 
Among  the  earlier  Presidents  which  the  College  has  furnished,  are  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jonathan  £dwards,  and  Aaron  Burr — 
names  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshne|s  by  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  and,  as  we  come  further  down,  we  find  the  catalogue  illumined 
with  other  similar  lights  of  equal  brilliancy.  Who  can  begin  to  measure 
the  influence  which  this  College  has  exerted  merely  in  training  others  to 
take  the  direction  and  mold  the  character  of  institutions  like  itself. 

I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  noble  contributions  that  have  been 
made  through  our  College  to  the  various  departments  of  literature  and 
science ;  some  of  which  have  emanated  directly  from  the  College  itself, 
while  others  have  come  as  witnesses  to  the  industry  and  ability  of  its 
graduates  in  aflcr-life.  To  theology,  that  noblest  of  all  sciences,  includ- 
ing also  the  kindred  branch  of  Moral  Philosophy,  what  a  contributor  was 
the  great  Edwards — one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  age — what  comes  to 
others  by  a  process  of  induction,  he  knew  intuitively — he  walked  through 
the  darkest  regions  of  Metaphysics,  and  made  all  as  light  as  day.  And 
his  scarcely  less  renowned  grandson.  President  Dwight — what  a  bequest 
was  that  which  he  made  to  the  world  in  his  "  System  of  Theology  P^  a 
work  which  has  long  since  acquired  a  European  fame,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
is  destined  to  be  eagerly  and  admiringly  read  by  the  light  of  the  millen- 
nial age.  In  the  Mathematics  I  need  not  say  who  has  written  treatises 
and  furnished  text-books,  that  have,  by  general  consent,  been  a  decided 
improTement  upon  all  that  had  preceded  them.    In  the  Natural  Sciences, 
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I  will  speak  only  of  the  Journal  of  Science — ^tbat  great  monument  of 
learning  and  industry,  that  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  scientific 
Europe.  In  History,  Trumbull,  Holmes,  and  Pitkin,  are  never  to  be  for- 
gotten names.  Trumbull  was  a  man  of  unpretending  air  and  mien,  but 
of  vigorous  mind,  and  iron  nerve,  and  untiring  industry.  He  worked 
diligently  on  his  farm  and  in  his  parish,  but  he  Ibund  time  to  work  also 
in  deciphering  the  records  of  the  past,  and  the  gravestones  of  the  fath- 
ers ;  and  out  of  the  result  of  these  researches  he  has  constructed  Histo- 
ries of  great  and  enduring  interest.  Holmes  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
professional  life  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard,  enjoying  of  course  the  best 
opportunities  for  successful  research ;  and  the  results  of  his  extended  and 
most  careful  inquiries  he  has  embodied  in  two  noble  volumes  that  will 
witness  to  posterity  of  his  excellent  judgment,  and  cultivated  taste,  and 
rigid  impartiality,  as  well  as  persevering  industry.  Pitkin,  though  him- 
self a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  represented  in  his  descent 
both  the  Church  and  the  State ;  for  his  father  was  an  honored  clergy- 
man ;  and  his  grandfather  was  a  Governor ;  and  his  more  remote  ances- 
tors occupied  high  places  of  civil  influence.  It  may  be  presumed  that  ho 
inherited  both  the  taste  and  the  facilities  for  historical  investigation^-cer- 
tainly  he  contrived,  in  connection  with  his  professional  and  still  more 
public  duties,  to  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  both  the  commercial 
and  political  history  of  the  United  States.  In  Geography  there  have  been 
the  KoTses—'fatker  and  $on — the  one  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  science — ^the  other  has  entered  nobly  into  his  father's  labors.  In 
English  Lexicography,  the  age,  even  the  language,  can  not  boast  of  two 
greater  lights  than  Webster  and  Worcester — the  former  rests  in  an  hon- 
ored grave — the  latter  lives  to  wear  his  laurels.  In  the  science  of  Law,  I 
surely  need  mention  no  other  name  than  James  Kent ;  for  who  does  not 
know  that  his  legal  learning  was  prodigious ;  and  that  the  buoyant  old 
man,  who  could  share  the  sports  of  little  children  to  the  last,  and  who 
was  as  simple  and  childlike  as  they,  had  produced  Commentaries  on  the 
Law,  which  have  rendered  him  an  authority  in  the  highest  circlea 
of  British  jurisprudence?  In  Poetry,  the  English  language  has  scarcely 
a  richer  gem  of  its  kind  than  MeFingall — its  author  another  Trumbull — 
a  man  of  splendid  intellect  and  varied  acquisitions,  and  in  the  power  of 
satire  well-nigh  unrivaled.  Hillhouse — ^here  especially  where  he  lived,  it 
is  enough  to  mention  his  name — for  it  associates  itself  at  once  with  not 
only  the  highest  style  of  genius,  but  the  rarest  social  attractions.  And 
neither  my  judgment  nor  my  heart  wOl  allow  me  to  keep  back  the  name 
of  my  poor  classmate,  Percival.  He  was  certainly  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  anomalous  formations  of  human  existence.  With  a  mind  of  great 
nntural  inquisitiveness,  and  withal  highly  imaginative,  and  with  a  heart 
not  originally  wanting  in  the  element  of  kindness,  he  combined  all  the 
essential  tendencies  of  a  hermit.  He  gathered  a  library  the  most  ample, 
that  his  mind  not  only  fed  but  reveled  upon ;  and  thus,  while  he  had 
little  to  say  to  the  living,  he  was  always  conrersing  with  the  dead.  He 
lovtd  to  roam  about  the  flelda,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  scnitintxing  tbe 
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works  of  nature,  than  because  it  was  a  luxury  to  him  to  be  alone;  »nd 
when  he  came  back  from  his  rambles,  he  was  alone  still ;  and  lucky  was 
he  who  ever  got  his  foot  over  the  threshold  of  his  cell  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  natural  science ;  and  upon  her  altar  he  laid  some  choice  offer- 
ings. There  was  a  time  when  his  mind  refused  to  open  fully  to  the 
blessed  light  of  Christianity  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  shiver- 
ing under  a  skeptical  chill,  his  imagination  burst  forth  in  an  effusion  that 
made  infidelity  look  darker  than  the  shadow  of  death.  His  poetical  pro- 
ductions very  fairly  represent  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  and  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful.  If  the  history  of  his  inner 
life  could  be  written,  it  would  be  a  study  for  the  philosopher,  and  in  some 
respects  a  warning  to  all  literary  men. 

But  our  catalogue  contains  names  that  are  blazoned  on  the  records  of 
art,  and  of  high  discovery ;  and  some  that  are  associated  with  the  reveal- 
ing of  what  seemed  nature^s  deepest  secrets.  Who  invented  the  machine 
for  separating  the  cotton  from  its  seed,  thus  saving  an  incalculable  amount 
of  labor,  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  States?  It  was  Eli  Whitney,  a  man  whose  mechanical  genius 
would  well  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Watt  or  Arkwright ;  and  whose 
perseverance  never  relinquished  an  undertaking  which  it  was  possible  to 
accomplish.  Who  taught  the  electric  fire  to  do  the  work  of  a  post,  thus 
enabling  us  to  keep  talking  with  our  wives  and  our  little  ones,  as  the 
rail-car  bears  us  a  thousand  miles  away  from  them?  It  was  Samuel  Fin- 
ley  Breese  Morse,  who,  after  taking  rank  among  the  first  artists  of  his 
time,  and  enriching  many  of  our  dwellings  with  his  highly  finished  pro- 
ductions, threw  aside  his  brush,  only  to  throw  the  whole  world  into  a  fit 
of  rapture,  by  making  them  all  feel  as  if  they  were  living  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Both  Whitney  and  Morse,  and  especially  the  latter,  have 
impressed  themselves  indelibly  upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  man- 
kind ;  and  well  may  the  eye  of  every  son  of  Yale  fall  gratefully  upon  the 
page  that  embalms  their  honored  names. 

I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  unduly  exalt  my  own 
profession,  on  an  occasion  purely  academic,  when  I  say  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  one  of  God^s  chief  instruments  for  enlightening  and  re- 
generating the  world ;  and  that  no  literary  institution  has  done  more  in 
aid  of  the  ministry  of  this  land  than  our  own.  What  think  you  of  there 
having  been  trained  here  seventeen  hiAdred  and  twenty-one  young  men, 
who  have  gone  fbrth  to  preach  that  Qospel,  which,  besides  looking  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  embodies  the  elements 
of  the  highest  civilization,  and  is,  in,  every  way,  the  most  eflBcient  auxil- 
iary to  our  temporal  well-being  ?  As  my  eye,  in  passing  over  the  cata- 
logue, has  paused  upon  one  great  light  after  another,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  ask  your  indulgence  a  few  minutes  longer,  that  I  might  bring 
up  a  goodly  number  of  those  venerable  tenants  of  the  grave,  as  examples 
of  the  earnestness  and  power  with  which  the  Gospel  has  been  dispensed 
to  other  generations 'as  well  as  our  own.  But  I  can  not  conscientiously 
linger  here  for  more  than  a  moment^  and  I  will  name  only  the  few  who 
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come  first  to  mj  remembrance.  Far  back,  in  Whitfield  times,  was  Bel- 
lamy, who  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  a  raliant  old  champion  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  and  used  the  Crospel  as  a  warrior  would  use  a  battle  ax — the 
staple  of  his  preaching  was  stem  orthodoxy — the  manner  was  a  com- 
pound of  naturalness,  earnestness,  and  boldness.  A  little  later  was  my 
revered  fnend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  whose  preaching  the 
simplest  could  understand  and  the  wisest  could  be  instructed  by  ;  who 
wrote  more  than  five  thousand  sermons,  every  one  of  them  bearing  the 
impress  of  his  own  luminous  and  beautiful  mind.  Then  came  Enmions, 
some  of  whose  speculations  comparatively  few  will  indorse,  but  whose 
perspicuity  and  skill  at  logical  induction  comparatively  few  have  ap- 
proached. By  and  by  GriflSn  arose — a  man  of  might,  both  physically 
and  intellectually — the  richness  of  his  thoughts,  the  splendor  and  force 
of  his  diction,  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  his  manner,  and  that  indescrib- 
able unction  that  comes  only  fi*om  deep  communion  with  the  Cross, 
placed  his  auditory  as  much  under  his  control  as  if  he  had  thrown  around 
every  one  of  them  a  magic  chain.  Then  there  was  Moses  Stuart,  whose 
mind  was  an  exuberant  spring  of  striking  thought ;  whose  discourses 
were  full  of  light,  and  point,  and  power,  and  were  delivered  with  a  forci- 
ble, I  had  almost  said  rugged,  simplicity,  that  was  of  itself  an  effectual 
security  against  all  listless  hearing.  There  was  Nettleton — an  angel 
sent  unto  the  churches,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  in  the  other ;  who 
preached  oftener  to  subdued  and  mourning  congregations  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  There  was  Nevins — my  classmate  in  the 
Theological  Seminary — with  an  imagination  that  reveled  alike  in  the  soft 
brilliancy  of  the  rainbow  and  the  furious  rush  of  the  cataract  or  the 
storm,  with  a  power  of  logic  that  blended,  in  large  measure  and  just  pro- 
portions, light,  and  order,  and  strength,  and  waS  intensified  by  a  dash 
of  the  keenest  irony ;  with  perceptions  so  intuitively  penetrating,  that  he 
seemed  at  home  in  the  deepest  chambers  of  other  men^s  hearts ;  with  a 
graceful  aptness  of  expression  that  turned  even  common  thoughts  into 
gems :  and  with  a  love  for  his  Master  and  his  work  which  mounted  up 
into  a  ruling  passion ;  his  discourses  were  instinct  with  beauty  and 
power,  and  he  not  only  impressed  himself,  but  engraved  himself^  on  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  And  last  of  aU,  there  was  your 
own  Taylor — ^your  own,  I  mean,  ai  being  connected  with  one  department 
of  the  College — even  those  who  dissent  most  earnestly  from  some  of  his 
theological  views  have  borne  a  cheerful  testimony  to  his  great  ability  as  a 
preacher,  and  some  of  them  have  even  pronounced  him  a  very  giant  in 
the  pulpit 

The  names  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  you  perceive,  represent  only 
the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations;  and 
these,  especially  the  former,  embrace  much  the  larger  portion  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  this  sacred  vocation ;  but  we  may  not  fbi^get  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  on  the  list  of  her  clergy  a  bright  galaxy  of 
ojuiies  that  tre  found  also  on  our  catalogoe.    We  hAT«  giTen  her  no  len 
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than  seven  of  her  Bishops — at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Seabury — a  man 
eminent  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  as  well  as  for  the  exemplary  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  functions ;  and  who,  if  there  be  an  apostolic  succession, 
was  surely  worthy  to  be  in  it  Then  there  was  Johnson,  strong-minded, 
erudite,  brave,  and  as  true  to  the  interests  of  his  Church  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  while  yet  he  was  in  most  friendly  relations  with  many  emi- 
nent men  not  of  his  own  communion.  And  after  him  came  Caner,  and 
Barclay,  and  Chandler,  and  Leaming,  and  Mansfield,  and  Ogilvie,  and 
Beach,  and  Hubbard,  and  Davis,  and  Bronson,  and  Young^  and  I  know 
not  how  many  others,  some  of  whom  lived  eventful  lives,  and  all  occu- 
pied honorable  fields  of  usefulness.  Yale  College,  Congregational 
though  she  be,  reveres  the  memory  of  her  honored  Episcopal  sons; 
and  I  am  sure  that  those  of  them  who  survive  are  not  wanting  in 
grateful  remembrances  of  the  mother  that  has  guided  and  cherished 
them. 

If  the  catalogue  were  not  here  too  imperfect  a  guide,  I  might  attempt 
some  estimate  of  the  influence  which  our  College  has  exerted  through  the 
other  liberal  professions — ^namely.  Law  and  Medicine.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  both  these  professions  have  found  many  of  their  brightest  ornaments 
here.  The  renowned  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  connected  with 
our  National  Legislature,  or  holding  other  important  offices  in  the  State, 
had  many  of  them  earned  a  brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar  before  they 
were  thus  advanced — witness  Jeremiah  Mason,  whom  Daniel  Webster  is 
said  to  have  pronounced  the  greatest  lawyer  of  whom  New  England  can 
boast  And  as  for  the  medical  profession,  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Eliot,  Gale,  Munson,  West,  Hubbard,  Cogswell,  and  Miner,  and  leave 
you  to  infer  the  probable  character  of  the  class  they  represent  I  may 
safely  say  that  there  are  to  be  found  no  lawyers  more  accomplished,  and 
no  physicians  more  skillful,  than  numbers  whom  I  could  name  among 
our  living  alumni,  if  I  would  adventure  on  so  delicate  a  task  as  to  make 
the  selection. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  our  College  has  had  much  to  do  in  origin- 
ating or  sustaining  most  of  our  Benevolent  Institutions.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  our  grand  pioneer  in  that 
department  of  evangelical  effort,  was  started  chiefly  under  the  auspices 
of  some  noble  spirits  who  had  been  trained  here — one  of  whom,  and  per- 
hnps  the  very  originator  of  the  enterprise,  was  Governor  Treadwell. 
President  Dwight  made  one  of  his  noblest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  on  the  oc- 
casion, I  think,  of  its  third  anniversary.  Besides  giving  it  its  first  three 
Presidents,  Yale  College  has,  through  a  mighty  host  of  her  alumni,  been 
one  of  its  most  steady  and  efficient  helpers,  as  it  has  gone  on  through  a 
generation  and  a  half,  gathering  fresh  strength  with  each  successive  year, 
and  ranging,  as  an  angel  of  light  and  love,  through  the  darkest  territo- 
ries of  barbarism  and  moral  death.  Another  illustrious  example  (and 
the  only  one  I  will  add)  is  the  provision  for  educating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.     You  all  know  that  that  had  its  origin  with  the  gifted  and 

lamented  Gallaudet,  unless  indeed  it  be  traced  farther  back  to  anoth;^^ 
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of  our  distinguished  graduates,*  whose  heart  was  first  moved  in  that 
direction  by  being  brought  in  sad  contact  with  the  calamity  in  the  per* 
son  of  one  of  his  own  children.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  then  a  licensed 
preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  his  professional  career  seemed  to  be  opening 
under  circumstances  of  much  more  than  ordinary  promise ;  but,  firom 
being  brought  in  frequent  contact  with  the  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  at 
the  house  of  bis  friend,  his  sympathies  were  largely  drawn  out  toward 
the  unfortunate  class  which  she  represented,  until,  under  the  patronage 
of  several  philanthropic  individuals,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  kam  all  that 
was  then  known  of  the  manner  of  breaking  down  the  barrier  between 
tliem  and  the  world  to  which  they  belonged.  Having  accomplished  his 
mission  abroad,  ho  rctwned  to  his  own  country  to  become  the  head  of  a 
noble  institution  in  which  this  new  form  of  charity  began  to  display 
itself  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  community.  Other  similar  institu- 
tions have  since  been  formed,  and  other  sons  of  Yale  have  been  most 
honorably  and  usefully  connected  with  them ;  and  now  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  even  the  humblest  mother  who  finds  that  the  little  creature  in 
her  arms  is  voiceless,  may  still  be  of  good  cheer,  because  the  hands  may 
be  trained  to  do  the  work  of  the  voice,  and  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and 
tlie  whole  being,  be  educated  for  immortality. 

Say  now  whether  Yale  College  has  not  been  a  prominent  instrmnent  in 
tlie  hand  of  Providence  in  sustaining  and  carrying  forward  every  cause 
that  is  identified  with  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  the  race.  If  she  was  present  as  a  helper  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  our  country's  liberty,  and  bore  a  part  in  superintending  the 
mighty  fabric,  as  it  rose  amidst  showers  of  blood,  and  finally  assisted  to 
lay  the  top-stone  in  the  framing  of  our  glorious  Constitution;  if  her 
voice  has  ever  since  been  a  familiar  one  in  the  halls  of  supreme  legisla- 
tion ;  if  she  has  graced  our  highest  places  of  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thority ;  if,  under  her  auspices,  the  pulpit  has  been  a  throne  of  power, 
and  the  bar  an  engine  of  consummate  astuteness  and  ability,  and  the  med- 
ical profession  has  been  constantly  growing  in  respectability  and  useful-  * 
ness;  if  she  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  general  learning  that 
has  vibrated  to  the  extremities  of  the  land,  and  has  even  been  the  re- 
vealer  of  secrets  which  had  always  been  hid  in  the  bosom  of  Omniscience, 
but  which  now  come  forth  in  the  form  of  blessed  helpers  to  the  world's 
renovation ;  and,  finally,  if  she  has  set  the  car  of  Christian  Benevolence, 
fi-eighted  with  the  blessings  of  salvation,  to  rolling  through  the  earth — I 
say,  if  these  are  the  triumphs  she  has  achieved,  where  is  the  human  - 
mind  comprehensive  enough  to  take  in  the  full  extent  of  her  influence  ? 
Imagine  for  once  that  she  had  never  existed ;  or  that,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous and  malignant  agency,  all  these  grand  results  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  were  annihilated — ^would  it  not  seem  almost  as  if  the  very  wheels 
of  Providence  were  clogged  ?  Would  not  the  whole  civilized  world  look 
round  to  see  what  great  pillar  of  society  liad  fallen  ? 

But  none  of  us  beliere  that  more  than  a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  the 

*  l>t .  ^uou  ftoh  CoffweJl. 
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history  of  our  Collego  have  been  written — we  expect  to  leave  the  bright- 
est part  of  it  to  be  written  by  posterity.  Believe  me,  we  have  not  an 
engine  here  that  works  mechanically  and  doggedly,  as  if  paid  by  the 
day ;  but  we  have  a  mass  of  intellectual  and  moral  machinery  that  is  aU 
the  time  growing  brighter  and  stronger  by  use ;  machinery  that  is  a 
thing  of  life  and  thought,  and  that  will  not  only  keep  going  amidst  all 
the  changes  of  society,  but  will  itself  reach  and  regulate  those  changes. 
Only  let  Yale  College  move  on,  enlarging  her  resources  and  her  influence 
during  the  next  half-century  in  the  same  proportion  as  she  has  done  during 
the  last ;  and  then  let  that  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  still  more  glo- 
rious career,  and  so  on  till  her  great  mission  shall  be  finally  accomplished, 
and  what  say  you  of  the  results  which  coming  generations  will  have  to 
contemplate  ?  We  live  in  a  country  blessed  of  heaven  above  any  other, 
but  every  child  knows  that  clouds  of  portentous  import  darken  our  na- 
tional horizon — the  demon  of  party  prowls  among  us ;  and  fooUsh  men 
and  mad  men  bow  down  at  his  shrine ;  and  some  of  them  talk  of  rending 
in  twain  this  great  brotherhood  of  States,  as  if  a  few  fiery  threats 
breathed  into  the  air  would  accomplish  it.  But  I  believe  that  history 
will  mark  these  men  as  prophets  of  Baal,  and  that  if  they  should  look  out 
from  their  graves  half  a  century  hence,  they  would  find  the  whole  world 
laughing  at  them.  I  believe  that  this  great  nation  has  yet  a  mighty 
work  to  perform  in  her  unity ;  and  I  expect  that  my  Alma  Mater  will 
wear  bright  laurels  for  the  part  she  is  to  bear  in  iL  Not  only  by  minis* 
tering  continually  to  the  intelligence  and  moral  strength  of  the  nation, 
but  by  gathering  her  sons  from  every  part  of  it,  and  bringing  them  into 
relations  of  enduring  good-will,  she  will  help  to  strengthen  the  common 
tie  that  binds  the  great  family  together.  We  live  in  an  age  the  spirit  of 
which  is  feverish,  restless,  ever  dashing  onward.  A  Throne  used  to  rep- 
resent stability,  perpetuity,  independence ;  but  it  has  come  now  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  insecure  of  all  earthly  things.  Tyranny, 
that  bloody  old  monster  that  has  been  dreaming  for  ages  of  a  universal 
and  eternal  reign,  looks  haggard  and  ghastly,  and  occasionally  shakes  his 
giant  frame  as  if  in  desperation,  thereby  revealing  to  the  world  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  own  death-struggle  is  coming  on.  From  the  heaving 
nations  there  comes  up  first  the  sigh  of  discontent,  and  then  the  stem 
utterances  <5f  rebellion,  and  then  follows  the  grasping  of  the  sword. 
Meanwhile  Christian  Benevolence  is  out  upon  her  mission  of  mercy; 
going  through  the  world,  as  Heaven^s  brightest  angel,  to  purify,  to  ele- 
vate, to  save — she  opens  channels  of  blessing  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness— she  writes  on  the  face  of  mid-heaven,  so  that  all  the  world  can 
read  it,  and  God  writes  his  name  underneath,  that  her  humble  but  glo- 
rious work  of  evangelization  shall  never  stop  till  every  spot  in  the  wide 
world  shall  fall  within  the  actual  domain  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  should 
have  to  abjure  my  Christianity,  and  give  up  my  confidence  in  Heaven's 
veracity,  before  I  could  doubt  that  her  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 
Good  and  evil,  two  mighty  but  yet  unequal  forces,  are  now  in  fierce  con- 
flict ;  but  the  latter  will  by  and  by  be  forced  to  yield,  and  then  the  wtvv«^t«\ 
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reign  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness  will  begin.  Here  agam,  on 
the  occasion  of  that  grand  jubilee  that  will  be  kept  on  earth,  in  which 
Heaven  will  come  down  to  take  a  share,  I  expect  that  venerable  Yale  will 
lift  up  her  head  and  rejoice.  As  she  goes  over  the  long  list  of  her  faith- 
ful sons,  and  sees  how  some  of  them  have  adorned  one  sphere  and  some 
another — how  some  have  shone  as  stars  in  the  civil  horizon ;  and  some 
have  consecrated  their  energies  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
some  have  planted,  and  cherished,  and  directed  benevolent  institutions ; 
and  some  have  worn  out  their  lives,  and  finally  made  their  graves  among 
the  far-oflf  Pagan  nations;  while  an  All-wise  Providence  has  given  to 
their  diversified  labors  the  character  of  a  goodly  and  effective  cooperation 
for  bringing  about  the  grand  result — I  say,  as  she  runs  her  eye  back  on 
the  pages  of  her  history,  in  which  this  great  assemblage  of  glorious  facts 
is  embodied,  I  predict  that  she  will  want  a  higher  language  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  gratitude  and  her  rapture ;  that  she  will  be  ready  to  ask  the 
loan  of  a  celestial  harp  to  praise  the  Providence  that  has  so  eminently 
blessed  and  exalted  her. 

I  trust  you  will  not  mistake  my  purpose  in  what  I  have  been  saying 
of  the  past  and  the  future  of  our  College.  It  has  not  been  to  cherish  a 
spirit  of  academic  pride ;  for  lowliness  becomes  us  in  this  as  in  all  our 
relations.  It  has  not  been  to  encourage  the  idea  of  isolation  in  respect  to 
other  colleges,  as  if  we  had  any  sister  so  humble  that  we  would  not 
gladly  invite  and  honor  her  cooperation.  It  has  been  with  a  view  to  im- 
press you  with  your  obligations  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  (for 
they  should  never  be  divorced,)  in  view  of  your  collegiate  advantages  and 
relations.  We  arc  scattered  over  the  land,  having,  to  some  extent,  dif- 
ferent aims,  and  occupying  different  spheres ;  but,  if  we  will  be  true  to 
our  sense  either  of  gratitude  or  of  honor,  we  shall  occasionally  turn  our 
eye  toward  this  mother  who  has  nursed  us,  and  ask  what  there  is  that 
we  can  still  do  for  her.  We  arc  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  career  in  life 
identifies  itself  with  her  reputation ;  that  every  lapse  of  ours  makes  her 
halt ;  that  each  dishonored  name  on  her  catalogue  comes  to  her  both  as 
a  stain  and  a  pang.  We  are  to  show  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  education,  with  the  cause  of  religion,  with  all  the  great  interests 
of  humanity,  throughout  our  widely  extended  country — nay,  there  must 
be  no  limit  to  the  range  of  our  benevolent  thoughts  and  regards  short  of 
that  line  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  world.  AVe  must  cultivate 
true  greatness  of  soul — great  aspirations,  great  purposes;,  running  out 
into  noble  acts.  Above  aU,  in  token  of  our  gratitude,  our  dependence, 
oiu"  accountableness,  we  must  keep  our  eye  turned  upward. 
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CATA^LOaUX   OF     THE  PRINCIPAL   DECEASED    BEXEFACTORS    TO  THE    ACADEMICAL  DJSt- 

PARTMENT  OF  YALE   COLLEGE. 

In  tliis  list  tlie  names  of  donors  whose  ffifts  arc  less  than  $1000  are  not  men- 
tioned, excepting  a  few  of  the  earliest.  We  omit  also  the  names  of  donors  to  the 
Theological  and  Medical  Departments ;  likewise  the  names  of  benefactors  still 
living,  several  of  whom  are  unwilling  that  their  gifts  should  he  publicly  an- 
nounced. We  pass  by  also  the  large  donations  to  the  Scientific  School,  nearly  t^ 
of  which  arc  due  to  the  characteristic  mimificence  of  a  gentleman  of  New  Haven. 

The  various  donations  by  the  Colony  ar.d  State  of  Connecticut,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $70,000,  scattered  over  a  period  of  1(>0  years,  are  not 
recited  here,  because  they  have  been  fully  enumerated  in  our  number  for  Sep- 
tember, 185». 

Datft.  Doilftn. 

1700.  The  ten  clergymen  who  founded  the  College  by  a  gift  of  40  vol- 

umes of  books,  valued  at  £30  sterling. 

1701.  Major  James  Fitch,  of  Norwich^  Conn.,  637  acres  of  land  in  Kil- 

hngly  ;  besides,  glass  and  nails  for  a  college  house. 
1714.   Jeremy  Dummer.  agent  at  London  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  renaered  important  service  by  collecting  a  library 
of  600  volumes  in  London,  besides  his  own  gift  of  120  volumes. 
1716.   Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  300  volumes  of  books,  worth  .        .        .  £l00sterl. 

Goods,  in  the  years  1718  and  1721,  valued        ....  £400    " 
1733.   Kev.  Dr.  George'Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  96  acres 
of  land,  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  founding  three  Graduate 
Scholai-ships ;  rented  now  at  $140  per  annum.     1000  volumes 

of  books,  valued  ut £400    " 

1787.   Rev.  Richard  Suiter,  D.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  about  200  acres 
of  land  in  that  town,  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  htudy  of 
Ilebrew  and  other  Oriental  hinguages.    Land  valued  at  .        .     1,666  67 
Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  legacy,   ....     1,666  6T 
1791.  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  D.  D.,  Andover,  Conn.,  legacy  for  a 

fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Library, 1,122  88 

1807.   Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  fund 

for  the  increase  of  the  Library^ 2,000  00 

1S13.  Isaac  Beers,  New  Haven,  by  will,  1,900  acres  of  Lmd  in  Hol- 
land, Vt. 

1S17.   Noah  Liiislv  Wheeling,  Va.,  legacy, 8,000  00 

1823.   David  C.  D'eForest,  New  Haven,  to  found  Scholarships,     .        .     6,000  00 
Sheldon  Clark,  Oxford,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Metaphysics, 5,000  00 

Also  in  1824,  to  found  two  Scholarships, 1,000  00 

Do.     182S-1«,  to  purchase  telescope  and  globes,    .        .        .     1,200  00 
Do.    1^40,  by  will,  money,  notes,  and  land,         .        ,        .    14,332  00 
1825.   Citizens  of  New  llaven,  to  aid  in  purchasing  the  Gibbs  Mineral 

Cabinet, 10,000  00 

Citizens  of  Ncav  York,  for  the  same  object, 8,500  00 

Alumni  of  the  College,  residing  in  South  Carolina,      .        .        .        800  00 
Thomas  Day,  Hartford,  to  found  Scholarships,  on  certain  condi- 
tions   .        .        .      • ■      .        .        .        .     e,000  00 

1882.  A  fund  of  $100,000,  in  sums  var>'ing  from  $10  to  $5,000,  was 
subscribed  and  paid  by  the  Alumni  imd  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege. A  catalogue  of  the  donors,  with  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  reissue  of 
Baldwin's  '^Annuls  of  YdU  ColUgt.^^  Among  the  donors  are 
those  below  named,  viz. : — 

Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

Timothv  Cowles,  Farmington, 1,000  00 

David  r>u.'gett,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Jeremiah  Day.  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Edward  C.  Doluvan,  Albtmy,  N.  Y., 1,000  00 

Channeet  A.  Goodrich,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Hull,  Towusend,  Knevals  «fe  Co.,  New  Haven,     ....     1,000  00 

Joseph  llurihut,  New  London, 3,000  00 

William  Lettin^'well,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

C.  A.  <fe  G.  K.  Lewis,  New  London, 3,000  00 

S.  E.  <fe  U.  C.  Morse,  New  York, 1,100  00 

Israel  Munson,  Bost^)n, 5,000  00 

Elias  Perkins,  New  London,         ..!....      1,000  00 

Benjamin  Silliimin,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

E.  Goodrich  Smith,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 
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Benjamin  TaHmadee,  Litchfield, 1,000  00 

Isaac  Townsend,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Stephen  Van  Kensselaer  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.,         .        .        .  6,<XK)  00 

Daniel  Wadsworth,  Hartlord 1,000  00 

Thomas  S.  Williams,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

William  W.  Woolsev,  New  York, 2,250  00 

1835.  Solomon  Langdon,  i'armington,  for  a  fund  for  Scholarships  for 

indigent  students  preparinj?  for  Gospel  Ministry,      .        .        .  4,000  00 

1887.   Alfred  E.  Perkins,  M.  1).,  Kor^ich,  legacy  for  aJund  for  in- 
crease of  Librar}', 10,000  00 

1840.   Ithiel  Town,  New  Haven,  for  Gratnity  Fund 2,000  00 

1842.  Donations  toward  the  cost  of  the  Library  Building,     .        .        .17,565  00 

1843.  Isaac  H.  Townsend.  New  Haven,  for  a  fund  for  founding  5  pre- 

miums for  Englisn  Composition, 1,000  00 

Donations  toward  the  cost  of  the  Lederer  Cabinet  of  American 
Minerals, 2,200  00 

1844.  Israel  Miinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  legacy, 15,000  00 

1846.   Addin  Lewis,  New  Haven,  legacy  ror  fund  for  increase  of  Li- 

brarv, 5,000  00 

18^9.  Mrs.  I^oger  M.  Sherman,  Fairfield,  legacy  charged  with  an  an- 

nuitv, 4,000  00 

1856.  Joseph  Otis,  Norwich,  legacy, 4,000  00 

1857.  Asa  Bacon,  New  Haven,  subscription  and  leffncy.        .        .        .  10,000  00 

1858.  Thomas  Harmer  Jolins,  Canandai^rna,  N.  1  .,*  legacy  for  the 

Hamier  Foundation  of  Scholarships, 10,000  00 

William  A.  Macy,  legacy, 3,500  00 

In  1853  was  undertaken  a  subscription  for  a  new  fund  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  The  amount  subscribed  was  about  $122,000,  including 
$14,000  from  Messrs.  Bacon  &  Otis,  of  which  the  sum  of  about  $111,000  has  been 
settled.  Of  this  total,  the  sura  of  about  $73,000  is  left  unrestricted  for  the  Aca- 
demical Department,  and  the  sum  of  $11,000  is  appropriated  for  scholarship  and 
prize  fonds. 

Amone  the  benefactors  of  the  College  may  bo  named  the  late  Col.  John 
TrumbuU,  (deceased  in  New  York  city,  Jsov.  10,  1S43,  aged  87,)  who,  in  1831, 
gaTC  to  the  College  a  collection  of  historical  and  other  paintings  executed  bj  his 
own  hand,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  $1,0U0  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  precious  collection  contains  eight  original  paintings  of  subjects 
from  the  American  Revolution,  and  numerous  portraits  of  persons  distinguished 
in  American  history. 


XIX.   SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

Plans  roa  PBaiAHY  Schools. 


Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
struction of  very  young  children,  especially  in  ail  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  offspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  ail  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  correct  or  eradicate. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ol  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts"  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 
Its  doors  should  stand  wide  open  to  receive  such  children  as  are 
abandoned  by  orphanage,  or,  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental 
neglect  and  example,  to  idle,  vicious,  and  pilfering  habits,  before  the 
corruptions  incident  to  their  situation  have  struck  deep  into  their 
moral  nature,  and  before  they  have  fallen  under  the  alluring  and 
training  influences  and  instruction  of  bad  boys  who  infest  such 
regions,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech, 
and  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot.  From  all 
such  influences,  the  earlier  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
are  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  an 
Infant  or  Primary  School,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
society.  But  in  every  locality  the  Primary  School  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  children, 
in  order  to  secure  their  early  and  regular  attendance,  and  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on   their  way  to  and  from 
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.fichool.  The  peculiarities  of  play-ground,  school-room,  and  teachers 
required  for  this  class  of  schools,  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
promptly  and  liberally  provided.  The  school-room  should  be  light, 
cheerful,  and  large  enough  for  the  erolutions  of  large  classes, — fur- 
nished with  appropriate  seats,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  means  of 
visible  illustration,  and  having  a  retired,  dry,  and  airy  play-ground, 
with  a  shelter  to  resort  to  in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower 
borders,  shrubbery,  and  shade-trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to 
love  and  respect.  The  play-ground  is  as  essential  as  the  school- 
room for  a  Primary  School,  and  is  indeed  the  uncovered  school- 
room of  physical  and  moral  education,  and  the  place  where  the 
manners  and  personal  habits  of  children  can  be  better  trained  than 
elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play  and  study,  of  confinement 
and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  frequently  than  with  older  pupils. 

To  teach  these  schools  properly,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and 
study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity,  and  interest  to  all  of  the  exer- 
cises, without  over-exciting  the  nervous  system,  or  overtasking  any 
faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys  and  girls  to  mild  dispositions, 
graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and  unquestioning  obedience, — ^to 
preserve  and  quicken  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  conscience  as  the 
instinctive  monitor  of  the  approach  of  wrong, — ^to  cultivate  the  senses 
to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, -^to 
prevent  the  formation  of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — to  teach  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  of  simple,  ready,  and  correct  language,  and  to 
begin  in  this  way,  and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calcu- 
lation, and  lessons  on  the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, — to  do  all  these  things  and 
more,  require  in  the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found 
in  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts, 
love,  hope,  and  patience  have  first  kept  school,"  and  whose  laps 
seem  always  full  of  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  to  be  showered  on 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  right  educa- 
tion of  early  childhood,  must  we  look  for  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of 
society  in  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  for  the 
beginning  of  a  better  and  higher  civilization  than  has  yet  blessed 
our  world.  The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district, 
primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made 
strong  by  deep  religious  principle,-^who  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christian  love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and 
soften  the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — 
with  patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little,  if  any,  percep- 
tible advance  beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with 
prompt  and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and 
oral  methods,  the  betted  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
every  other  good  cause. 

The  following  plan  of  a  Play  Ground  for  an  Infant  or  Primary 
School  is  copied  from  ^'Wilderspin's  Early  Education.^* 
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The  hoQBG  should  stand  in  s  drj  and  air;  sitttation,  large  enough  to  allov 
■  spacious  p[ay  ground.  No  pains  should  be  spaied  on  this  piinciiid  and  par- 
amount departmeat  of  a  proper  infatit  school.  The  more  eiteiuiive  UiB 
ground  may  be,  the  better  ;  but  the  sitianest  size  for  SDO  children  ought  to  be 
100  feet  in  length,  by  at  least  60  in  breadth.  It  should  be  walled  round,  doi 
so  much  to  ptereDt  Ihe  children  fiam  straying,  as  to  exclude  intruders  upon 
them,  while  at  play  ;  for  this  purpose,  a  wall  or  close  iraling.  not  lower  than 
sis  feet  high,  will  be  found  sufficient.  With  the  exception  of  a  Bower  border, 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad  all  round,  lay  the  whole  ground,  after  leveling  and 
draining  it  thotouBhly,  with  small  binding  graiel,  which  must  be  always  kept 
in  repair,  and  welTswejic  of  loose  sloues.  XVatch  ihe  gruvel,  and  prevent  the 
children  making  holes  in  it  to  forni  pools  in  wet  w^tUier ;  dress  the  flower 
border,  and  keep  it  always  neat ;  stock  it  well  with  Sowers  and  shrubs,  and 
make  it  as  gay  and  beautiful  as  possible.  Train  on  the  walls  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  currant  bushes;  place  some  ornaments  and  tasteful  decora- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  border — as  a  honeysuckle  bower,  &c,,  and  sepa- 
rate Ihe  dressed  ground  from  the  graveled  aiea  by  a  border  of  strawberry 
plants,  which  may  be  protected  from  the  feet  of  the  children  by  a  skirting  of 
wood  on  the  outside,  three  inches  high,  and  painted  green,  all  round  ihe 
ground.  Something  even  approaching  to  elegance  in  the  dressing  and  decking 
of  the  playground,  will  afford  a  lesson  which  may  contribute  lo  leGnemeul 
and  comfort  for  life.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  clean  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
hut  to  a  taste  for  decoration  and  beauty,  which  will  tend  mainly  to  expel 
eoarseness,  discomfort,  dirt,  and  vice,   from  the  economy  of  the  humbW 

For  the  excellent  and  safe  exercise  afforded  by  the  Rotarf  Siting,  erpct.  at 

Ihe  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  two  posts •"   ' — 

to  eighteen  feet  high  above  the  ground ;  nine  incnes  d 
minishing  to  seven  and  a 
balfat  lop;  of  sood  well- 
seasoned,  hard  limber ; 
charted  with  fire,  about 
three  feel  under  ground. 
Rxed  in  sleepers,  and 
bound  at  cop  with  a  strong 
iron  hoop.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Ihe  top  of  the  post 
is  sunk  perpendicularly 
a  cylindrical  hole,  ten 
inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  made 
strong  by  an  iron  ring 
two  inches  broad  within 
the  top,  and  by  a  piece  of 
iron  an  inch  thick  to  Gil 
ap  the  bottom,  lightly 
fixed  in.  A  strong  pivot 
of  iron,  of  diameter  to 
turn  easily  in  Ihe  socket 
described,  but  with  as 
little  lateral  play  as  pos- 
sible, is  placed  vertically 
in  ihe  hole,  its  upper  end 
standing  4  inches  above 
it.  On  this  pivot,  as  an 
axle,  and  close  lo  the 
top  of  the  post,  bat  so  as 
to  lurn  easily,  is  lixed  a 
wheel  of  iron,  twenty- 
four  inches  diameter, 
•trengilirned     by     four 
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spokes,  something  like  a  common  roastinff-jack  wheel,  but  a  little  larger.  The 
run  should  be  flat,  two  inches  broad,  ana  half  an  inch  thick.  In  this  rim  are 
six  holes  or  eyes,  in  which  ri^et  six  strong  iron  hooks,  made  to  turn  in  the 
holes,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  twisting.  To  these  hooks  are  fixed  six  well- 
chosen  ropes,  an  inch  diameter,  and  each  reaching  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  having  half-a-dozen  knots,  or  small  wooden  balls,  fixed  with  nails, 
a  foot  from  each  other,  beginning  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  ascending  to 
six  feet  from  the  ^ound.  A  tin  cap,  like  a  lamp  cover,  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  whole  machme,  fixed  to  the  prolon^tion  of  the  pivot,  and  a  little  larcer 
than  the  wheel,  to  protect  it  from  wet.  To  this,  or  to  the  wheel  itself,  a  tew 
waggoners^  bells  appended,  would  have  a  cheerful  effect  on  the  children. 
The  operation  of  this  swing  must,  from  the  annexed  cut,  be  obvious.  Four, 
or  even  six  children,  lay  hold  of  a  rope  each,  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and, 
starting  at  the  same  instant,  run  a  few  steps  in  the  circle,  then  suspend  them- 
selves by  their  hands,  drop  their  feet  and  run  again  when  fresh  impulse  is 
wanted  ;  again  swing  round,  and  so  on.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
will  often  fly  several  times  round  the  circle  without  touching  the  ground. 
There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  is  not  thus  exercised  ;  and  to  render 
the  exercise  equal  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  it  is  important  that,  after  sever- 
al rounds  in  one  direction,  the  pa.rty  should  stop,  change  the  hands,  and  go 
round  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  prevent  fatigue,  and  to  equalize  the  ex- 
ercise among  the  pupils,  the  rule  should  be,  that  each  six  pupils  should  have 
thirty  or  forty  rounds,  and  resign  the  ropes  to  six  more,  who  have  counted 
the  rotations. 

Tovs  being  discarded  as  of  no  use,  or  real  pleasure,  the  only  plaything  of 
the  playground  consists  of  bricks  for  ouilding,  made  of  wood,  four  inches  by 
two  and  one  and  a-half.  Some  hundreds  of^these,  very  equally  made,  should 
be  kept  in  a  large  box  in  a  corner  of  the  ground,  as  the  quieter  children  delisht 
to  build  houses  ;ind  castles  with  them  ;  the  condition,  however,  alwavs  to  be, 
that  they  shall  correctly  and  conscientiously  replace  in  the  box  the  full  com- 
plement or  tale  of  bricks  they  tsJce  out ;  in  which  rule,  too,  there  is  more  than 
one  lesson. 

In  a  corner  of  the  playground,  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  two  water  clos- 
ets for  the  children,  with  six  or  eight  seats  in  each  ;  that  for  the  boys  is  sepa^ 
rale  from,  and  entered  by,  a  different  passage  from  that  for  the  girls.  Sup- 
ply the  closets  well  with  water,  which,  from  a  cistern  at  the  upper  end,  shall 
run  along  with  a  slope  under  all  the  seats,  into  a  sewer,  or  a  pit  m  the  ground. 
See  that  the  closets  are  in  no  way  misused,  or  abused.  The  eye  of  the  teach- 
er and  mistress  should  of^en  be  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness  and 
delicacy.  Mr.  Wilderspin  recommends  the  closets  being  built  adjoining  the 
small  class-room,  with  small  apertures  for  the  teacher^s  eye  in  the  class-room 
wall,  covered  with  a  spring  lid,  and  commanding  the  range  of  the  place. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  children,  especially  in  the  humbler  ranks,  require 
more  training. 

The  annexed  cut 
represents  an  infant 
school-room,  modi- 
fied in  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars, 
from  the  ground  plan 
recommended  by 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in 
his  "  Early  Educa- 
tion,''^ published  in 
1840.  The  original 
plan  embraces  a 
dwelling     for    the 

teacher*s  family,  and  two  school-rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the 
girls,  each  school  having  a  gallery,  class-room,  and  playground.  The  school- 
room is  about  60  feet  long  bv  38  wide,  and  the  class-rooms  each  13  fk.  by  10. 
D.  Desks  and  Seats.     G.  Gallery,  capable  of  accommodating  100  children. 
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Th«  chief  Teqaiutes  in  an  infant-school  plsT-ground  *re  ihe  followias : 
A  dimbing  Sluid ;  aHorizonial  Bar^  Parallel  Ban;  Wvoden  Swings ;  » 
Double  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Climbing  Sland  consist*  esMntiallf 
of  a  frame-work  of  polea,  which  support  ropes 
foi  etimbing-  One  of  the  most  simple  and 
economical  is  made  of  two  ordinary  smBoIJ 
polea,  planed  smooth  and  painted,  wbich  sup- 
port a  tiansrerse  beam  haTiug  books,  to 
which  the  ropes  are  attached. 

The  dimensions  may  be  as  fallows:  Length 
of  perpendicular  poles,  15  feet,  of  which  4 
feet  are  sunk  in  the  jrround  ;  circurafcrenee 
of  poles  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  14 
inches ;  length  of  transrerse  beam  at  lop,  9 
feel.  To  this  beam  are  attached,  by  sere' 
ing  Id,  two  iron  hooks,  which  support  i 
ropes  i  Ihese  are  It  inches  In  diameter,  t 
sffbnj  a  firm  grasp  lo  the  hand.  Id  order 
that  Ihe  ropes  may  not  wear  through  where  attached  tu  the  hooka,  they  an 
apllced  round  an  iron  ring,  which  is  grooved  on  the  outer  surface  to  give  a 
fiVmer  huld  lo  the  rope.  Both  the  ropes  should  be  attached  to  the  botlom  of 
the  poles  so  as  to  hang  loosely  :  if  not  fastened  at  the  botlom,  the  childrea 
-  use  them  aa  swings  while  clinging  lo  them,  and  arc  apt  to  injure  themselTes 
by  falling,  or  others  by  coming  violently  in  contact  with  ihem. 

No  apparatus  is  more  advantageous  :  it  is  economical  in  its  erection,  and 
not  liable  to  gel  out  of  order  ;  it  alToids  exercise  lo  a  number  of  children  at 
Ihe  same  time,  a  successian  being  conslanlly  engaged  in  climbing  and  de- 
scending Ihe  ropes  and  poles :  Ihe  muscular  exertion  is  not  violent,  bat 
decidedly  beneficial,  expanding  the  chest,  and  giving  power  and  freedom  of 
motion  to  the  arms.  This  exercise  is  also  quite  free  from  danger,  the  chil- 
dren never  advancing  higher  up  the  ropes  than  Ihey  feel  themselves  secure. 
During  the  seven  yeirs  Ihe  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  has  beeo 
Mlablished,  200  chiidrcn  have  been  the  average  attendance,  but  no  accidenta 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  climbing-stand. 

The  Horizontal  Bar  consists  of  a  wooden  bar  formed  of  beech,  red  deal, 
or  some  other  tough  wood  not  apt  lo  splinter  or  warp,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  usually  six  feet  long,  turned  oi  planed  round  and  smooth,  in 
order  that  the  hands  may  not  be  blisiored  by  the  friction. 

Every  play-gmund  should  possess  two  or  three  of  these  useful  addition* ; 
one  6  feet  from  the  ground,  annlber  5  feet,  and  a  third  4  feet  high, — each  OIM 
being  supported  and  fixed  firmly  by  a  post  at  both  ends.  Or  they  tnay  ha 
arranged  so  that  four  posts  will  support  the  three  bars.  The  exercises  per- 
formml  on  llie  horiiontal  bars  consist  In  the  child  remaining  suspended  by 
the  arms  and  hands ;  in  drawing  the  body  up  so  aa  to  look  over  the  bar  aev. 
eral  times  in  succession  :  In  traversing  from  one  end  of  the  bat  to  the  other 
(suspended  by  the  hands,)  buih  backwards  and  forwardg  ;  in  swinging  ihe 
body  whilst  suspended  from  the  bar. 
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The  Parallel  Bar  consists  of  two  bars 
placed  parallel  with  one  another;  each  being 
from  6  to  8  feet  long,  4  inches  deep  by  2 
inches  wide,  with  the  corners  rounded  off*. 
The  posts  that  support  these  bars  in  their  po- 
sition should  be  18  inches  apart.  The  bars 
should  project  four  inches  beyond  the  post. 
Two  sets  of  parallel  bars  are  advantageous,  one  being  2  feet  9  inches  high 
for  the  younger  children,  the  other  4  feet  high  for  the  elder. 

The  exercises  on  these  bars  consist  in  supporting  the  body  on  the  arms, 
one  hand  resting  on  each  bar,  and  by  moving  each  hand  alternately,  proceed- 
ing forwards  and  backwards  along  the  bars  ;  in  swinging  the  body  between 
the  arms ;  and  in  springing  over  the  bar  on  each  side,  both  backwards  and 
forwards. 

The  Wooden  Springs  afford  a  kind  of  exercise  extremely  popular  with 
the  younger  children,  who  are  not  sufficiently' active  to  take  part  in  the  other 
exercises.  Each  swing  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  1.  A  piece  of  2-inch 
deal,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  firmly  in  the 
ground,  the  other  projecting!  8  inches  above  the  surface.  At  each  edge  of 
this  piece  is  screwed  on  an  iron  plate,  with  an  eye  to  receive  the  iron  pivot 
on  which  the  upper  piece  works.  The  upper,  or  horizontal  piece,  is  made  of 
2-inch  plank,  1  foot  wide  and  12  feet  long.  At  each  end  otthis  piece  three 
handles,  formed  of  1  k-inch  deal,  are  strongly  mortise<i^  in,  1  foot  apart,  thus 
forming  seats  for  three  children  at  each  end.  Between  the  handles  the 
plank  should  be  rounded  at  the  edffes,  so  as  to  form  an  easy  seat.  At  the 
under  surface  of  each  end  a  small  block  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
plank  wearing  by  striking  the  ground. 

The  above  directions  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  support  be  made  lower, 
the  motion  of  the  swing  is  much  lessened ;  if  the  plank  be  made  shorter,  or 
the  support  higher,  the  swing  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  serious  accidents  may  ensue  from  the  children  being  thrown  violently 
from  the  seats.  The  whole  should  be  made  as  stout  as  recommended,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  break  from  the  violent  action. 


The  Double  Inclined  Plane  is  adapted  more  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. It  consists  merely  of  a  support  of  two-inch  deal,  1  foot  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting 3  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  laid  the  ends  of  two  planks,  each 
12  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  li  inch  in  thickness.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
each  plank  may  be  nailed,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  iett  inches,  small  crosp 
pieces,  to  prevent  the  feet  slipping. 


The  use  of  the  inclined  plane  is,  that  by  ascending  and  descending  it,  chil- 
dren acquire  a  facility  in  balancing  themselves.  The  exercise  is  beneficial, 
as  it  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  even  of  the  body.  It  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  situation  to  jump  from,  as  the  children  can  themsehes 
vary  the  height  of  the  leap  at  pleasure. 

The  general  use  of  all  these  various  exercises  is,  that  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  children  thus  fitted  for  a  future  life 
of  labor,  and  better  prepared  to  escape  in  case  of  accidents. 
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Plan,  &e.,  or  School-koom  and  GkoaifDs  roR  AH  InrAHT  Schoou 
The  following  plan  uid  explanations  are  condenied  from  ■  Talutble  muu- 
•1  foi  teachers  in  infant  and  primary  schools,  entitled  "  Inlant  EducsllMl," 
one  of  Chambers'  Educational  Course,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1840.  It 
is  nearly  similar  to  the  ^an  Tecommended  by  Mr.  Wilderspin  in  his  "  Infant 
School  System,"  and  his  "  Eklucation  for  the  Young,"  and  by  Mr.  Slow,  in 
the  "  Manual  on  the  Tiuining  System  for  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools." 
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FLANS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADESL  ^QS 

Plan,  &c.,  of  School-rooms  rott  Schools  of  different  grades  and 

DIFFERENT   8TSTEM8   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  plans  and  remarks  for  arranging  school-rooms  thus  far,  are  more  par« 
ticularly  applicable  to  comparatively  small,  or  country  schools,  where  the  in- 
struction and  government  is  conducted  by  one  teacher,  with  at  most  but  one 
assistant.  A  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  terms  used  by  writers  on  edu- 
cation, when  speaking  of  systems  of  organization  and  instruction,  may  be 
useful  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  arrangement  embraced  in 
the  plans  which  follow^ 

1.  The  individual  method  is  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  calling 
up  each  scholar  by  himself  for  recitation,  or  giving  instruction  to  each  scholar 
in  his  seat,  or  calling  up  classes  and  hearing  each  scholar  individually,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  This  method  will  answer  a  valuable  end  in  a 
very  small  school,  and  must  be  introduced  to  some  extent  in  our  small  country 
districts  where  there  are  children  of  every  age,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
studies,  and  of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  in  each  study.  It  prevails, 
however,  altogether  too  generally,  even  in  larger  districts  which  admit  of  a 
classification  of  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  the  children 
in  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  is  the  first  great  step  towards 
school  improvement. 

2.  In  the  simultaneous  method,  the  whole  school,  together,  or  in  succes- 
sive elasses  carefully  arranged  according  to  their  intellectual  proficiency,  is 
instructed  directly  by  the  teacher.  Questions  and  explanations  are  addressed 
to  the  whole  school,  or  the  whole  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  answers  are 
given  by  all  together,  or  by  some  one  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  while  all 
must  show  by  some  silent  sign,  there  ability  to  do  so.  This  method  keeps 
every  mind  attentive,  gives  confidence  to  the  timid,  admits  of  the  liveliness 
of  oral  and  interrogative  instruction,  economizes  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
teacher,  and  enlists  the  great  principle  of  sympathy  of  numbers  engaged  in 
common  pursuit.  The  extent  to  which  this  method  can  be  properly  carried, 
will  depend  not  so  much  od  the  size  of  the  schools,  as  on  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  composed  of  children  in  the  same  studies,  and  of  the  same  proficien- 
cy.   This  method  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  individual  instruction. 

When  the  number  of  children  increases  beyond  that  which  one  teacher  can 
conveniently  instruct  together,  or  in  successive  classes,  he  must  adopt  the 
monitorial,  the  mixed,  or  the  Facher  system,  for  such  classes  as  he  cannot 
superintend  or  teach. 

3.  By  the  monitorial  or  mutual  method,  is  understood  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  advanced  pupils,  and  many  of  them  very  young,  to  assist  in  the  su- 
penrision  and  instruction  of  the  school,  or  of  particular  classes,  as  systematized 
by  Mr.  Lancaster,  or  Dr.  Bell,  and  as  pursued  in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  National,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  England.  This 
method,  in  dififerent  countries,  on  its  first  promulgation,  attracted  much  of 

fublic  favor,  on  account  of  its  economy,  especially  in  populous  districts, 
n  England  it  still  receives  the  sanction  of  the  two  great  Societies 
named  above.  In  Germany  it  was  never  adopted  in  the  public  schools.  In 
Holland  it  was  tried,  and  abandoned,  but  not  without  modifying  very  material- 
ly the  methods  of  instruction  before  pursued,  and  finally  leading  to  the  adoption 
m  the  mixed  method.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  was  early  ■ 
adopted,  but  there  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  whole  country  now  conducted  on 
the  pure  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  system,  although  there  are  many  so 
called.  As  pursued  in  the  excellent  schools  of  the  New  York  Public  School 
Society,  it  is  nearly  the  mixed  method  as  understood  and  practiced  in  Hol- 
land, and  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England. 

With  these  modifications,  and  the  limitation  of  the  duties  of  the  younger 
monitors  to  keeping  the  registers,  heading  the  classes  in  marching  to  and 
from  their  class-rooms,  or  the  playground,  taking  charge  of  books,  &c.,  and  in 
other  matters  of  order  and  mechanical  arrangements,  the  monitorial  system 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  schools  of^  every  grade,  and  of  any  sys- 
tem of  instruotion. 
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4.  Tlie  mixed  method,  as  the  teim  is  genenDj  mdentoo^,  \a  a  iiio£fie»- 
tion  of  the  siniahaaeoos  and  monitorial  system,  ia  which  the  principal  teacher, 
while  he  has  the  saperintendence  at  all  times  of  the  whole  schooL  and 
giTes  general  instruction  at  certain  hoars,  and  in  certain  studies,  to  the  whole 
school,  as  well  as  to  particular  d2LS8es,  employs  in  the  work  of  class  instnie- 
tion,  assistants  who  are  better  instnicted,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  oMer  than 
those  employed  as  monitors  nnder  the  LaocasteriaD  system,  and  are  not  yec 
qaalified  to  hare  the  whole  charge  of  a  school.  For  example,  in  Holbiid. 
*^  erery  school  produces  two  clasees  of  assistants,  who  are  most  osefhlly  and 
economically  employed  in  aiding  him  in  the  management  and  instnictioo  of 
the  school,  and  may  be  called  puvil  teachers  and  assistant  tetKhers.  By 
pff^i/  teacher  is  meant  a  yoang  teacher,  in  the  first  instance  introdaced  to  the 
notice  of  the  master  by  his  rood  qoalities,  as  one  of  the  best  instructed  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  children ;  whose  attainments  and  aldll  are  foil  of 
promise  ;  aiKi  who,  baring  consented  to  remain  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneraliofi 
m  the  school,  is  further  rewarded  by  being  enabled  to  arail  himself  of  the  op> 
portanities  afforded  him  for  attaining  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  by 
daily  practice  in  the  school,  and  by  the  gratuitous  saperintendence  of  his 
reading  and  studies  by  the  master,  from  whom  he  recewes  lessons  on  teduueal 
subjects  of  school  instruction  erery  ecenmg.  He  commonly  remains  in  the 
school  in  the  rank  of  pupil  teacher  from  the  age  of  14  to  that  of  17,  daily  im- 
bibing a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  school  management,  ajrid  aU  the 
matter  of  instructioa  in  elementary  sc1kk>Ls,  and  he  then  proceeds,  by  attend- 
ance  at  a  Normal  school,  or  by  further  proficiency  attained  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  qualify  himself  to  act  as  an  assistant  teacher.  The  assistant  teacher 
prepared  by  these  preliminary  studies  in  the  elementary  Normal  school  cooa- 
mences  his  duties  at  18  or  20  years  of  age. 

Assistants  thus  reared  in  Uie  atmosphere  of  schools  are  exceedingly  pre- 
ferable to  the  best  instructed  men  who  are  not  familiarised  by  daily  habiuide 
with  the  minutest  details  of  school  management.  Such  assistants  constamlT 
replenish  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  with  men,  all  the  hopes  of  whose  yoota 
have  been  directed  towards  success  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  their 
schools. 

5.  The  Fdcher  system,  as  it  is  termed  in  Crermany  where  it  is  most  popo- 
.ar,  consists  in  employing  separate  teachers  for  separate  studies,  or  as  we 
should  apply  it  here,  for  distinct  departments  of  goTemment,  and  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  the  principle  on  which  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  most  of 
our  hisher  seminaries  is  given,  and  is  in  reality  the  mixed  method  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection.  The  vital  error  in  our  coounon  schools,  as  they  are 
now  organized,  is  the  practice  of  employing  one  teacher  for  the  governmeot 
and  instruction  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  in  a 
freat  variety  of  studies,  and  in  different  stages  of  proficiency  in  each  study. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  teacher  with  the  vaned  qualifications,  which  success 
under  these  circumstances  presupposes,  while  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  a 
teacher  with  talent  and  experience  sufficient  to  teach  some  one  study,  or  a 
few  cognate  branches,  as  an  assistant,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
well  qualified  princifol. 

Any  school  organization  and  arrangements  would  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  include  the  systematic  training  and  instruction  of  very  young  children, 
especially  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  Whatever  may  have  been 
done  by  others  at  an  earlier  date,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  now,  that 
to  Mr.  Wilderspin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  reduced  infant  educatiim  to 
the  science  which  it  now  is.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  given  in  our  schools,  that  the  infant  school  system  was 
tried  in  this  country,  without  a  full  comprehension  of  its  legitimate  principles* 
methods  and  end,  and  that  the  experiment  was  abandons  so  hastily.  Its 
partial  and  temporary  success,  however,  led  to  the  extension  and  improremeol 
of  our  primary  schools,  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  si««ce88  of  aef 
wen  direct€Ml  effort  for  their  re-establishment  more  certain. 
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Plans,  &c.,  for  Schools  on  the  Monitorial  or  Motval  Ststbh. 

The  "  Manual  of  the  System  of  Primaxy  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Model 
Schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,'^  published  in  1839,  con- 
tains the  foUoHpng  remarks  on  the  arrangement  for  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction connected  with  that  Society. 

The  school-room  should  be  a  parallelogram,  the  length  about  twice  the 
breadth. 

The  height  of  the  walls  should  be  proportioned  to  the  lensth  of  the  room, 
and  may  be  varied  from  11  to  19  feet.  It  is  recommended  that  the  walls  be 
worked  fair  and  lime  whitened,  in  order  to  give  a  neat  and  clean  appearance, 
reflect  light,  and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  health.  As  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  into  the  school,  there  must  be 
a  considerable  number  of  windows,  each  of  which  should  be  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame,  and  movable  upon  pins  or  pivots  in  the  center,  so  that  by  drawing  the 
upper  part  into  the  room,  the  school  may  be  sufficiently  ventilated  in  hot 
weather — a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
health  of  the  pupils  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  it. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  windows  should  be  at  least  6  feet  from  the  floor,  in 
order  that  the  light  may  not  be  inconvenient,  and  the  walls  be  at  liberty  for 
the  reading  lessons,  &c.,  |rhich  are  to  be  attached  to  it ;  if  piers  are  required, 
thev  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  buildinjo^. 

There  should  be  holes  in  the  roof,  or  m  the  wall  near  it,  to  let  foul  air 
escape.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  so  contrived 
that  they  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  and  ai  the  same  time  fresh  air  be 
admitted  from  the  outside  of  the  building  by  tubes  communicating  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  room. 

All  projections  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  ought  to 
be  avoided;  for  they  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  the  school,  and  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  master  and  of  visiters.  But  if  pillars  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  desks,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

Roman  Cement,  cast  into  flags,  and  jointed  with  the  same  material,  forms  a 
good  flooring ;  it  is  perfectlv  dry  and  durable,  and  emits  but  little  sound. 

In  order  that  all  the  children  may  be  completely  seen  by  the  master,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  floor  should  be  an  inclined  plane,  rising  one  foot  in 
twenty  from  the  master's  desk,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  the  high- 
est or  eighth  class  is  situated. 

At  the  lower  end  is  the  platform,  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
room  from  2  to  3  feet.  1  he  length  and  breadth  of  the  platform  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

The  center  of  the  platform  is  the  place  for  the  master's  desk ;  and  on  each 
side  there  may  be  a  small  desk  for  the  principal  monitors. 

The  entrance  door  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  platform,  in  order  that  visit* 
ers  on  entering  the  school,  may  have  a  commanding  view  of  all  the  children 
at  once. 

Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  school-room,  it  may  be  sufficiently  warmed  by 
means  of  one  or  two  stoves  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  apartment.  But 
the  most  uniform  and  constant  temperature  is  obtained  by  steam,  when  con- 
ducted along  the  lower  parts  of  the  room  through  pipes,  or  by  heated  air  con- 
veyed into  the  room  through  tubes  communicating  with  a  stove,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  close  casing  of  iron,  leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  a  current  of 
fresh  air  to  be  brought  m  through  a  tube  :  this,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stove  and  the 'outside  of  the  flue  or  iron  chimney  which  passes  through  the 
casing,  is  heated,  and  may  be  discharged  into  the  room  by  means  of  iron 
pipes.    This  method  has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  well. 

The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  forms  and  desk,  a  passage  being 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  forms  and  the  wall,  6  or  6  feet  broad,  where  the 
children  form  semicircles  for  reading. 

The  forms  and  desks  must  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  the  legs  or  sup- 
ports should  be  6  inches  broad  and  2  inches  thick,  but  cast  iron  legs  are  pre* 
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fenUe,  *a  they  mpport  the  desk-board  with  equal  lirmneBs,  occupy  leai  rooni, 
mi  have  a  neater  appearance  ;  their  number  of  course  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  I'orms.  A  form  20  feet  long  will  require  fJTe,  and  thej' 
must  be  bo  placed,  that  the  supports  of  the  fomiB  amy  not  be  immcdialely 
opposite  to  those  of  the  (iesbH  ;  the  corners  of  the  desks  and  Jbrms  lire  to  be 
made  round,  iii  order  that  the  cluidten  may  not  hurt  themselves. 

Thf    general    rulta  for  fitting  up 
tthool-roonu  are, — I.   One  foot  for 


the  SI 


;e  between  a  fonn 


3.  Three  inches  for  the  horiiontal 
space  between  a  desk  and  its  form. 

3.  Nine  inches  for  the  breadth  of  s 
deak,  and   six  for  the  breadth  of  a 

4.  Twenty-eight  itKbea  for  the 
height  of  a  desk,  and  sixteen  for  the 
height  of  a  form, 

5.  Eighteen  inchesinlengthof  the 
deak  for  every  child  to  occupy  while 
seated  upon  his  form. 

6.  From  fire  to  six  feet  for  the 
pA»»ai(>c  )>riwcen  the  walla  and  the 
ends  of  the  forms  and  deska. 

The  semi-circles  for  ihfl  reading 
otasscs  are  formed  opposite  to  the 
wtdl,  and  are  marked  by  an  incision 
in  the  floor. 

Dimensions  of  school-room)  (or 
3O0  eMdrtn,  length,  63^  it.,  breadth, 
34  feet ;  for  300  do.  55  by  38 ;  for 
150  do.  53J  feet  by  S5. 

The  following  suh 
Me  coTistmction  aiS.  arraneement, 
Mchooi-room*,  itr.,"  published  by 
NationaJ  Society,  London. 

The  form  of  the  room  should  be  ob- 
long. If  the  room  is  beilt  large  toae- 
oommodate  boys  and  girls  together,  it 
may  be  dividwl  by  a  frame  partition, 
made  to  slide  upon  rollers  in  an  iron 
BMWTe. 

The  superficial  area  should   include 
re  feet  for 

iren  will  re  , 

56pft.  i  100  do.  700  ft., 

The  desks  aje  generally  attached  to 
the -wall,  and  consist  of  a  horizontal 
ledge  two  or  three  inches  wide  to  re- 
oeitre  the  inkstand,  and  an  inclined 
plane  ten  inches  wide,  made  io  let 
down  by  hinges  andmovable  brackets. 
The  benches  or  forms  are  ten  inches 
wide,  and  supported  by  standards  of 

Tho  benches  for  the  classes  in  reci- 
tation, are  arranged  in  the  floor  with- 
out desks.     The  floor  is  entirely  lerA 
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In  the  '^  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for 
1851-52,"  under  the  general  head  of  Organization  of  Schools,  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  and  diagrams  "respecting  the  organization  of  schools 
in  parallel  groups  of  benches  and  desks."  are  published  to  aid  commit- 
tees in  determining  the  internal  dimension  of  school-room?,  and  the  best 
modes  of  fitting  tbem  up,  in  reference  to  schools  organized  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

*^  Before  a  school-room  is  planned, — ^and  the  observation  applies  equally  to  al- 
terations in  the  internal  fittings  of  an  existing  sohod-room, — the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  likely  to  occupy  it, — the  numb^  of  classes  into  which  they  ought  to 
be  grouped, — whether  the  school  should  be  "  mixed, "  or  the  boys  and  the  girb 
should  be  in  different  rooms,  should  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  may  be  designed  accordingly. 

A.  Every  class,  when  in  operation,  requires  a  separate  teacher,  be  it  only  a 
monitor  acting  for  the  hour.  Without  some  such  provision  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  all  the  children  in  a  school  actively  employed  at  the  same  time. 

The  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers,  therefore,  is  merely  an  improved  method 
of  meeting  what  is,  under  any  circumstance,  a  necessity  of  the  case ;  and,  where 
such  assistants  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it  becomes  of  increased  hn- 
portance  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  mechanioal  appliances  that  have  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  their  services. 

B.  The  main  end  to  be  attained  is  the  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  upon  his  own  separate  class,  and  of  the  class  upon  its  teacher,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  distracting  sounds  and  objects,  and  without  obstruction  to  the  heod  mas- 
ter's power  of  superintending  the  whole  of  the  classes  and  thoir  teachers.  This 
concentration  would  be  efl^tcd  the  most  completely  if  each  teacher  held  his  class 
in  a  separate  room  ;  but  such  an  arrangement  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper 
superintendence,  and  would  be  open  to  other  objections.  The  common  school- 
room should,  therefore,  be  fitted  to  realize,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  combined  ad- 
vantages of  isolation  and  of  superintendence,  without  destroying  its  use  for  such 
purposes  as  may  require  a  largo  apartment.  The  best  shape  {see  diagrams  an- 
nexed) is  an  oblong  about  eighteen  feet  in  width.  Groups  of  desks  are  arranged 
along  one  of  the  walls.  Each  group  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  group  or  groups 
by  an  alley,  in  which  a  light  curtain  can  be  drawn  forward  or  back.  Each  class, 
when  seated  in  a  group  of  desks,  is  thus  isolated  on  its  sides  from  the  rest  of  the 
school.  The  head  master,  seated  at  his  desk  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  or 
standing  in  front  of  any  one  of  the  classes,  can  easily  superintend  the  school ; 
while  the  se|>arate  teacher  of  each  class  stands  in  front  of  it,  where  the  vacant  ikxtr 
allows  him  t^  place  his  easel  for  the  suspension  of  diagrams  and  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, or  to*  draw  out  the  children  occaaionly  from  their  desks,  and  to  instruct 
them  standing,  for  the  sake  of  relief  by  a  change  in  position.  The  seats  at  the 
desks  and  the  vacant  floor  in  front  of  each  group  are  both  needed^  and  should 
therefore  be  alloteed  for  in  calculating  the  space  requisite  for  each  class, 

G.  By  drawing  back  the  curtain  between  two  groups  of  desks,  the  principal 
teacher  can  combine  two  classes  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  a  gallery  lesson  ;  or  a 
gallery  (doubling  the  depths  of  rows)  may  substituted  for  one  of  the  groups.  For 
simultaneous  mstruction,  such  a  gallery  is  better  than  the  combination  of  two 
groups  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  intermediate  curtain  ;  because  the  combined 
width  of  the  two  groups  is  greater  than  will  allow  the  teacher  to  command  at  a 
glance  all  the  children  sitting  in  the  same  line.  It  is  advisable  therefore  always  to 
provide  a  gallery. 

The  drawings  annexed  to  the  following  rules  purport  simply  to  show  the  best 
internal  dimensions  of  school-rooms,  and  the  best  mode  of  fitting  them  up,  the 
doors  ^d  windows  being  placed  accordingly.  The  combination  of  such  rooms 
with  oUiers  of  the  same  kind,  with  teachers'  residences,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  school  premises,  as  well  as  the  elevations  which  may  thereby  be  obtained, 
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depending^  •■  they  always  mmit,  upon  kwal  circuinstaiioeB,  are  not  intcndei  to  ba 
h^  shown.* 

The  Committe  of  Council  do  not  recommend  that  the  benches  and  desks  should 
be  immovably  fixed  to  the  floor  in  any  schools.  They  ought  to  be  so  ooustmcted 
as  to  admit  of  being  readily  removed  when  necessary,  but  not  so  as  to  be  easilj 
pushed  out  of  place  by  aooideut,  or  to  be  shaken  by  the  morements  of  the  children 
when  seated  at  them. 

The  reasons  of  the  following  rules  will  be  readily  inferred  frtmi  these  prdimmaiy 
ezplanAtions. 

1.  In  planning  a  school-room,  if  it  be  not  more  than  18  feet  in  width,  about  8 
or  9  square  feet  will  be  sufficient  for  each  child  in  aotual  attendance.  If  the  width 
be  greater,  there  must  be  a  proportionate  increase  of  area  allotted  to  each  child. 

3.  A  school  not  receiving  infants  should  generally  be  divided  into  at  least  finir 
classes.  (  The  varying  capacitiet  of  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  yeare 
old  will  be  found  to  require  at  least  thus  much  eubdivieion.) 

3.  Parallel  benches  and  desks,  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children, 
should  be  provided  for  all  the  schfSars  in  actual  attendance,  (see  Prelimimary  Re- 
wurke,  B. ;)  and  therefore  a  school-room  should  contain  at  least  ibur  groups  of 
parallel  benches  and  desks.     {See  Rule  2.) 

4.  A  group  should  not  contain  more  than  three  rows  of  benches  and  desks, 
{otherwise  the  distance  of  the  last  row  is  to  great  for  the  teacher  to  see  the 
ckUdren^s  slateSy  and  he  must  also  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which  is  eshmusting 
to  himself  and  adds  inconveniently  to  the  general  noise.) 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  no  group  of  benches  and  desks  should  accommodate  More 
than  twenty-four  children,  t.  e.  eight  children  in  each  of  the  three  rows  of  the 
group,  {otherwise  the  width  is  too  great.     See  Prelinunary  Remarks,  C.) 

6.  The  proper  lengths  are  7  feet  6  inches  for  five  children  in  a  row ;  9  feet  for 
six  m  a  row ;  10  feet  6  inches  for  seven  in  a  row  ^  12  feet  for  eight  in  a  row  - 
t.  e.  18  inches  for  each  child. 

[The  other  dimensions  and  details  are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.] 

7.  Each  group  of  desks  must  be  separated  from  the  contiguous  group,  either  by 
an  alley  for  the  passage  of  the  children,  or  by  a  space  suflicient  for  drawing  and 
withdrawing  the  curtains. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  alley  for  the  passage  of  children  at  one  end 
only  of  each  group.  At  the  other  end  a  space  of  3  inches  will  suffice  for  drawing 
and  withdrawing  the  curtains. 

r  Alleys  intended  for  the  passage  of  childreh  must  not  be  less  than  18  inches 
wide  in  the  smallest  school,  and  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  wide  in  any  school, 
unless  where  a  door  or  fireplace  requires  a  greater  interval.] 

8.  The  best  width  for  a  school-room,  intended  to  accommodato  any  number  of 
ehildren  between  48  and  144,  is  17  or  18  feet  This  gives  sufficient  space  for 
each  group  of  benches  and  desks  to  be  ranged  (with  its  depth  of  three  rows)  along 
one  wall,  for  the  teachers  to  stand  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  classes,  and  for 
the  classes  to  be  drawn  out,  when  necessary,  in  front  of  the  desks  around  the  mas- 
ter or  pupil-teachers.  {No  additional  accommodation  being  gained  by  gremter 
width  in  the  room,  the  cost  of  such  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  is  thrown 
away.) 

9.  Where  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  is  too  great  for  them  to 
be  arranged  in  five,  or  at  most,  six  groups,  an  additional  school-room  should  be 
built,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  schoolmaster,  who  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  subordinate  to  the  head  master,  or  a  large  school  may  be  built  on  the  plan 
of  diagram  No.  6.  Where  neither  of  these  arrangements  can  be  aocompUsbed, 
the  school-room  should  not  be  less  than  32  feet  wide,  and  the  groups  should  lie 
arranged  along  both  sides  of  the  room,  the  children  in  all  cases  focing  the  centre. 
{But  such  an  arrangement  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  single  row  along  one 
waU.  The  opposite  classes  see  each  other,  and  their  several  teachers  have  to 
stand  too  close  together.     See  Preliminary  Remarks,  B.) 

10.  A  curtain,  capable  of  being  readily  drawn  and  withdrawn,  should 
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the  seTonl  groups ;  bnt  not  so  as,  when  drown,  to  project  into  the  room  more  than 
4  inches  in  front  of  the  foremost  desk. 

11.  If  the  school-room  be  lighted  from  above,  which  is  the  best  possible  mode, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  skylights  from  leaking,  and  to  provide 
channels  for  the  water  which  the  condensation  of  the  children's  breath  will  deposit 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass. 

12.  All  sashes,  both  upper  and  lower,  should  be  hung ;  and  all  windows,  whether 
in  the  roof  or  elsewhere,  should  be  made  to  open. 

13.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  large  and  well  placed  windows  thanSiany  imall 
ones. 

14.  It  is  important  to  provide  that  the  faces  t>f  the  children  and  teachers,  and  also 
the  blackboards  and  diagrams,  should  be  placed  in  full  clear  light. 

15.  If  the  school-room  be  not  lighted  from  above,  there  should  be  windows,  if 
poasible,  at  each  end  and  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  windows  should  be  car- 
ried up  as  high  as  possible  \  and  thoso  which  are  placed  at  the  backs  of  the  chil- 
dren, an  arrangement  which  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  should  not  come 
down  within  5  feet  6  inches,  or  at  least  5  feet,  from  the  floor. 

16.  When  the  benches  and  desks  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  it 
should  be  lighted  from  above,  or  there  should  be,  if  possible,  windows  in  each  of 
the  side  walls. 

17.  Except  when  a  school-room  is  very  broad,  there  should  be  no  fireplace  in 
the  center  of  an  end  wall. 

[A  good  place  for  a  fireplace  is  under  a  window.] 

18.  The  desks  should  be  either  quite  flat  or  very  tlightly  inclined.  The  olijee- 
tions  to  the  inclined  desks  are,  that  pencils,  pens,  &o.,  are  constantly  slipping  from 
it,  and  that  it  can  not  be  conveniently  used  as  a  table.  The  objection  to  the  flat 
desk  is,  that  it  obliges  the  children  to  stoop.  A  raised  ledge  in  front  of  a  dak 
uiterferes  with  the  arm  in  writing. 

19.  A  large  gallery  for  the  simultaneous  instruction  of  two  or  more  classes,  with- 
out desks,  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  a  class-room  or  at  one  end  of  the 
school-room.  Such  a  gallery  may  be  better  placed  along  than  across  the  end  of 
the  school-room,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  B. 

20.  No  such  gallery,  nor  any  gallery  in  an  infant  school-room,  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  window,  unless  it  be  very  high  up  above  the  heads  of  the  cUldren 
when  they  stand  on  the  top  row  of  the  gallery. 

21.  No  infant  gallery  should  hold  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  infants. 

22.  An  infant  school  should  (besides  a  large  gallery)  have  a  small  group  of 
benches  and  desks,  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  elder  infants. 

23.  The  alleys  leading  to  a  gallery  should  be  at  its  sides,  not  in  its  center.  (See 
Rules  5  and  G.) 

24.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  valves  which  admit  the  fresh  air  into 
the  school-room  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  create  draft  where  the  teachers  and 
children  sit. 

25.  An  e&«iel  and  a  blackboard  should  be  provided  for  each  class,  and  a  larger 
Diackboard  for  the  gallery. 

26.  The  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawings  annexed  to  this  memorandum,  are 
adapted  to  children  of  from  11  to  12  years  of  age.  It  is  very  important  that 
these  dimensions  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  elder  and  younger 
ehildren  in  a  school.  " 

Although  the  following  diagrams  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
school-rooms  are  drawn  in  reference  to  schools  organized  on  a  peculiar 
]|!an,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  memorandum,  they  will  suggest  valu- 
able hints  to  a  judicious  architect  or  committee.  There  are  some  features 
in  them,  which  we  do  not  approve,  and  we  think  will  not  be  found  in 
practice  as  convenient  as  several  of  the  more  recent  plans  embodied  in 
this  volume. 
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a  GaoDifDa  roK  Alt  InrAMT  School. 


The  following  plan  and  eiplanations  u«  condented  from  s  TaloaUe  DuaU' 
al  for  teachers  id  infant  and  primary  schools,  entitled  "  Infant  Education," 
one  of  Chambers'  Kduc&tional  Course,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1640.  It 
i*  nearly  siiioiltLr  to  the  plan  recommended  hf  Mr.  Wilderspin  in  his  "  Infant 
School  System,"  and  his  "  Education  for  the  Young,"  knd  by  Mr.  Stow,  ia 
the  "  Manual  on  tbe  Training  Syetem  for  Infant  and  javenile  Schools." 
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Plan,  &c.,  of  School-rooms  Fott  Schools  of  diffkrent  grades  and 

DIFFERCNT   8TSTEM8   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  plans  and  remarks  for  arranging  school-rooms  thus  far,  are  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  comparatively  small,  or  country  schools,  where  the  in- 
struction and  government  is  conducted  by  one  teacher,  with  at  most  but  one 
assistant.  A  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  terms  used  by  writers  on  edu- 
cation, when  speaking  of  systems  of  organization  and  instruction,  may  be 
useful  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  arrangement  embraced  in 
the  plans  which  follow^ 

1.  The  individual  method  is  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  calling 
up  each  scholar  by  himself  fur  recitation,  or  giving  instruction  to  each  scholar 
in  his  seat,  or  calling  up  classes  and  hearing  each  scholar  individually,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  This  method  will  answer  a  valuable  end  in  a 
very  small  school,  and  must  be  introduced  to  some  extent  in  our  small  country 
districts  where  there  are  children  of  every  age,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
studies,  and  of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  in  each  study.  It  prevails, 
however,  altogether  too  generally,  even  in  larger  districts  which  admit  of  a 
classification  of  children  mto  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  the  children 
in  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  is  the  first  great  step  towards 
school  improvement. 

2.  In  the  simultaneous  method,  the  whole  school,  together,  or  in  succes- 
sive elasses  carefully  arranged  according  to  their  intellectual  proficiency,  is 
instructed  directly  by  the  teacher.  Questions  and  explanations  are  addressed 
to  the  whole  school,  or  the  whole  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  answers  are 
given  by  all  together,  or  by  some  one  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  while  all 
must  show  by  some  silent  sign,  there  ability  to  do  so.  This  method  keeps 
every  mind  attentive,  gives  confidence  to  the  timid,  admits  of  the  liveliness 
of  oral  and  interrogative  instruction,  economizes  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
teacher,  and  enlists  the  great  principle  of  sympathy  of  numbers  engaged  in 
common  pursuit.  The  extent  to  which  this  method  can  be  properly  carried, 
will  depend  not  so  much  od  the  size  of  the  schools,  as  on  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  composed  of  children  in  the  same  studies,  and  of  the  same  proficien- 
cy.   This  method  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  individual  instruction. 

When  the  number  of  children  increases  beyond  that  which  one  teacher  can 
conveniently  instruct  together,  or  in  successive  classes,  he  must  adopt  the 
monitorial,  the  mixed,  or  the  Facher  system,  for  such  classes  as  he  cannot 
superintend  or  teach. 

3.  By  the  monitorial  or  mutual  method,  is  understood  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  advanced  pupils,  and  many  of  them  very  young,  to  assist  in  the  su- 

genrision  and  instruction  of  the  school,  or  of  particular  classes,  as  systematized 
y  Mr.  Lancaster,  or  Dr.  Bell,  and  as  pursued  in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  National,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  England.  This 
method,  in  different  countries,  on  its  first  promulgation,  attracted  much  of 
public  favor,  on  account  of  its  economy,  especially  in  populous  districts. 
In  England  it  still  receives  the  sanction  of  the  two  great  Societies 
named  above.  In  Germany  it  was  never  adopted  in  the  public  schools.  In 
Holland  it  was  tried,  and  abandoned,  but  not  without  modifying  very  material- 
ly the  methods  of  instruction  before  pursued,  and  finally  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  the  mixed  method.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  was  early  • 
adopted,  but  there  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  whole  country  now  conducted  on 
the  pure  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  system,  although  there  are  many  so 
called.  As  pursued  in  the  excellent  schools  of  the  New  York  Public  School 
Society,  it  is  nearly  the  mixed  method  as  understood  and  practiced  in  Hol- 
land, and  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England. 

With  these  modifications,  and  the  limitation  of  the  duties  of  the  younger 
monitors  to  keeping  the  registers,  heading  the  classes  in  marching  to  and 
from  their  class-rooms,  or  the  playground,  taking  charge  of  books,  &c.,  and  in 
other  matters  of  order  and  mechanical  arrangements,  the  monitorial  system 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  schools  of^  every  grade,  and  of  any  sys- 
tem of  instruotion. 
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4.  The  mixed  method,  as  the  term  is  geDenlly  andentood,  is  a  modifies^ 
tion  of  the  simultaneous  and  monitorial  system,  in  which  the  principal  teacher, 
while  he  has  the  superintendence  at  all  times  of  the  whole  school,  and 
gives  general  instruction  at  certain  hours,  and  in  certain  studies,  to  the  whole 
school,  as  well  as  to  particular  classes,  employs  in  the  work  of  class  instruc- 
tion, assistants  who  are  better  instructed,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  older  than 
thfise  employed  as  monitors  under  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  are  not  yet 
qualified  to  have  the  whole  charge  of  a  school.     For  example,  in  Holland, 
**  every  school  produces  two  classes  of  assistants,  who  are  most  usefully  and 
economically  employed  in  aiding  him  in  the  management  and  instruction  of 
the  school,  and  may  be  called  pupil  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.     By 
pupil  teacher  is  meant  a  young  teacher,  in  the  first  instance  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  master  by  his  good  qualities,  as  one  of  the  best  instructed  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  children  ;  whose  attainments   and  skill  are  full  of 
promise  ;  and  who,  having  consented  to  remain  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneration 
in  the  school,  is  further  rewarded  by  being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  him  for  attaining  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  by 
daily  practice  in  the  school,  and  by  the  gratuitous  superintendence  of  his 
reading  and  studies  by  the  master,  from  whom  he  receives  lessons  on  technical 
subjects  of  school  instruction  every  evening.    He  commonly  remains  in  the 
school  in  the  rank  of  pupil  teacher  from  the  age  of  14  to  that  of  17,  daily  im- 
bibing a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  school  management,  and  all  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  and  he  then  proceeds,  by  attend- 
ance at  a  Normal  school,  or  by  further  proficiency  attained  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  qualify  himself  to  act  as  an  assistant  teacher.    The  assistant  teacher 
prepared  by  these  preliminary  studies  in  the  elementary  Normal  school  com- 
mences his  duties  at  18  or  20  years  of  age. 

Assistants  thus  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  schools  are  exceedingly  pre- 
ferable to  the  best  instructed  men  who  are  not  familiarized  by  daily  habitude 
with  the  minutest  details  of  school  management.  Such  assistants  constantly 
replenish  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  with  men,  all  the  hopes  of  whose  yooth 
have  been  directed  towards  success  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  their 
schools. 

5.  The  Fdcher  system,  as  it  is  termed  in  Crermany  where  it  is  most  popn- 
.ar,  consists  in  employing  separate  teachers  for  separate  studies,  or  as  we 
should  apply  it  here,  for  distinct  departments  of  government,  and  of  instmc- 
tion.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  most  of 
our  higher  seminaries  is  given,  and  is  in  reality  the  mixed  method  carried  to 
its  higliest  perfection.  The  vital  error  in  our  common  schools,  as  they  are 
now  organized,  is  the  practice  of  employing  one  teacher  for  the  government 
and  instruction  of  fif^y  or  sixty  children  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  in  a 
Ereat  variety  of  studies,  and  in  different  stages  of  proficiency  in  each  stndy. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  teacher  with  the  vaned  qualifications,  which  success 
under  these  circumstances  presupposes,  while  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  a 
teacher  with  talent  and  experience  sufficient  to  teach  some  one  study,  or  a 
few  cognate  branches,  as  an  assistant,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
well  qualified  princifol. 

Any  school  organization  and  arrangements  would  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  include  the  systematic  training  and  instruction  of  very  young  children, 
especially  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  Whatever  may  have  been 
done  by  others  at  an  earlier  date,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  now,  that 
to  Mr.  VVilderspin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  reduced  infant  education  to 
the  science  which  it  now  is.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  given  in  our  schools,  that  the  infant  school  system  was 
tried  in  this  country,  without  a  full  comprehension  of  its  legitimate  principles* 
methods  and  end,  and  that  the  experiment  was  abandon^  so  hastily.  Its 
partial  and  temporary  success,  however,  led  to  the  extension  and  impromnent 
of  our  primary  schools,  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  si««ce88  of  anf 
well  directed  effort  for  their  re-eetabUshment  more  certain. 


PLANS  FOR  SCnOOLS  ON  THE  MONITORIAL  PLAN.  *jq^ 

Plans,  &c.,  for  Schools  on  the  Monitorial  or  Motval  Ststsm. 

The  "  Manual  of  the  System  of  Primarr  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Model 
Schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,'*  published  in  1839,  con- 
tains the  folloHPng  remarks  on  the  arrangement  for  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction connected  with  that  Society. 

The  school-room  should  be  a  parallelogram,  the  length  about  twice  the 
breadth. 

The  height  of  the  walls  should  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  may  be  varied  from  11  to  19  feet.  It  is  recommended  that  the  walls  be 
worked  fair  and  lime  whitened,  in  order  to  give  a  neat  and  clean  appearance, 
reflect  light,  and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  health.  As  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  into  the  school,  there  must  be 
a  considerable  number  of  windows,  each  of  which  should  be  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame,  and  movable  upon  pins  or  pivots  in  the  center,  so  that  by  drawing  the 
upper  part  into  the  room,  the  school  may  be  sufiiciently  ventilated  in  hot 
weather — a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
health  of  the  pupils  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  it. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  windows  should  be  at  least  6  feet  from  the  floor,  in 
order  that  the  light  may  not  be  inconvenient,  and  the  walls  be  at  liberty  for 
the  reading  lessons,  &c.,  |rhich  are  to  be  attached  to  it ;  if  piers  are  required, 
thev  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

There  should  be  holes  in  the  roof,  or  in  the  wall  near  it,  to  let  foul  air 
escape.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  so  contrived 
that  they  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  and  ai  the  same  time  fresh  air  be 
admitted  from  the  outside  of  the  building  by  tubes  communicating  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  room. 

All  projections  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  ought  to 
be  avoided;  for  they  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  the  school,  and  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  master  and  of  visiters.  But  if  pillars  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  desks,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

Roman  Cementy  cast  into  flags,  and  iointed  with  the  same  material,  forms  a 
good  floorine ;  it  is  perfectlv  dry  and  durable,  and  emits  but  little  sound. 

In  order  that  all  the  children  may  be  completely  seen  by  the  master,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  floor  should  be  an  incUned  plane,  rising  one  foot  in 
twenty  from  the  master's  desk,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  the  high- 
est or  eighth  class  is  situated. 

At  the  lower  end  is  the  platform,  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
room  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  platform  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

1  he  center  of  the  platform  is  the  place  for  the  master's  desk ;  and  on  each 
side  there  may  be  a  small  desk  for  the  principal  monitors. 

The  entrance  door  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  platform,  in  order  that  visit* 
ers  on  entering  the  school,  may  have  a  commanding  view  of  all  the  children 
at  once. 

Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  school-room,  it  may  be  sufficiently  warmed  by 
means  of  one  or  two  stoves  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  apartment.  But 
the  most  uniform  and  constant  temperature  is  obtained  by  steam,  when  con- 
ducted along  the  lower  parts  of  the  room  through  pipes,  or  by  heated  air  con- 
veyed into  the  room  through  tubes  communicating  with  a  stove,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  close  casing  of  iron,  leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  a  current  of 
fresh  air  to  be  brought  in  through  a  tube  :  this,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stove  and  the 'outside  of  the  flue  or  iron  chimney  which  passes  through  the 
casing,  is  heated,  and  may  be  discharged  into  the  room  by  means  of  iron 
pipes.    This  method  has  been  found  to  answer  extremelv  well. 

The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  forms  and  desk,  a  passage  being 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  forms  and  the  wail,  6  or  6  feet  broad,  where  the 
children  form  semicircles  for  reading. 

The  forms  and  desks  must  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  the  legs  or  sup- 
]K)rt8  should  be  6  inches  broad  and  2  inches  thick,  but  cast  iron  legs  are  pre* 
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feraUe,  as  they  support  the  desk-hoard  with  equal  firmness,  occupy  less  room, 
and  have  a  neater  appearance  ;  their  numher  of  course  will  he  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  forms.  A  form  20  feet  long  will  require  i[fe,  and  they 
must  be  so  placed,  that  the  supports  of  the  forms  may  not  he  immediaiely 
opposite  to  those  of  the  desks ;  the  comers  of  the  desks  andiformsare  to  be 
made  round,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not  hurt  themselTes. 

The  general  rules  far  fitting  up 
school-rooms  art, — 1.  One  foot  for 
the  space  or  passage  between  a  form 
and  the  next  desk. 

2.  Three  inches  for  the  horizontal 
space  between  a  desk  and  its  form. 

3.  Nine  inches  for  the  breadth  of  a 
desk,  and  six  for  the  breadth  of  a 
form. 

4.  Twenty-eight  inches  for  the 
height  of  a  desk,  and  sixteen  for  the 
height  of  a  form. 

5.  Eighteen  inches  in  length  of  the 
desk  for  erery  child  to  occupy  while 
seated  upon  his  form. 

6.  From  five  to  six  feet  for  the 
passage  between  the  walls  and  the 
ends  of  the  forms  and  desks. 

The  semi-circles  for  th6  reading 
classes  are  formed  opposite  to  the 
wail,  and  are  marked  by  an  incision 
in  the  floor. 

Dimensions  of  school-rooms  for 
300  children,  length,  62 J  f\.,  breadth, 
34  feet ;  for  200  do.  55  by  28 ;  for 
150  do.  62|  feet  by  25. 

The  following  suggestions  are  abridged  from  the  "  Gejteral  Obserwati^ns  on 
the  construction  and  arrangements  of 
school-rooms,  <tc.,"  published  by  the 
National  Societjr,  London. 

The  form  of  the  room  should  be  ob- 
long. If  the  room  is  built  large  to  ac- 
commodate bo3rs  and  girls  together,  it 
may  be  divided  by  a  frame  partition, 
made  to  slide  upon  rollers  in  an  iron 
groove. 

The  superficial  area  should  include 
7  square  feet  for  each  child :  hence, 
60  children  will  require  350  ft ;  80  do. 
660  f\. ;  100  do.  700  f\.,  &c. 

The  desks  are  generally  attached  to 
the  wall,  and  consist  of  a  horizontal 
ledge  two  or  three  inches  wide  to  re- 
ceive the  inkstand,  and  an  inclined 
plane  ten  inches  wide,  made  to  let 
down  by  hinges  and  movable  brackets. 
The  benches  or  forms  are  ten  inches 
wide,  and  supported  by  standards  of 
cast  iron. 

The  benches  for  the  classes  in  reci- 
tation, are  arranged  in  the  floor  with- 
out desks.     The  floor  va  entirely  leve» 
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PLANS  RECOBIHENBBD  BY  COHMIITBE  OF  COUNCIL.  fQT 

In  the  '*  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for 
1851-52,"  under  the  general  head  of  Organization  of  Schools,  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  and  diagrams  *^  respecting  the  organization  of  schoob 
in  parallel  groups  of  benches  and  desks."  are  published  to  aid  commit- 
tees in  determining  the  internal  dimension  of  school-room?,  and  the  best 
modes  of  fitting  tbem  up,  in  reference  to  schools  organized  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

PRELUmfART   RbMARKB. 

'*  Before  a  school-room  is  planned, — ^and  the  observation  applies  equally  to  al- 
terations in  the  internal  fittings  of  an  existing  school-room, — the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  likely  to  occupy  it, — ^the  number  of  classes  into  which  they  ought  to 
be  grouped, — whether  the  school  should  be  "  mixed, "  or  the  boys  and  the  girls 
should  be  in  different  rooms,  should  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  may  be  designed  accordingly. 

A.  Every  class,  when  in  operation,  requires  a  separate  teacher,  be  it  only  a 
monitor  acting  for  the  hour.  Without  some  such  provision  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  all  the  children  in  a  school  actively  employed  at  the  same  time. 

The  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers,  therefore,  is  merely  an  improved  method 
of  meeting  what  is,  under  any  circumstance,  a  necessity  of  the  case  ^  and,  where 
such  assistanta  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it  becomes  of  increased  im- 
portance to  furnish  them  with  all  the  mechanical  appliances  that  have  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  their  services. 

B.  The  main  end  to  be  attained  is  the  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  upon  his  own  separate  class,  and  of  the  class  upon  its  teacher,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  distracting  sounds  and  objects,  and  without  obstruction  to  the  head  maa- 
ter*s  power  of  superintending  the  whole  of  the  classes  and  thoir  teachers.  This, 
concentration  would  bo  effected  the  most  completely  if  each  teacher  held  his  class 
in  a  separate  room  ;  but  such  an  arrangement  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper 
superintendence,  and  would  be  open  to  other  objections.  The  common  schod- 
room  should,  therefore,  be  fitted  to  realize,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  combined  ad- 
vantages of  isolation  and  of  superintendence,  without  destroying  its  use  for  such 
purposes  as  may  require  a  large  apartment.  The  best  shape  {see  diagranu  ath'. 
nezed)  is  an  oblong  about  eighteen  feet  in  width.  Groups  of  desks  are  arranged 
along  one  of  the  walls.  Each  group  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  group  or  groups 
by  an  alley,  in  which  a  light  curtain  can  be  drawn  forward  or  back.  Each  class, 
when  seated  in  a  group  of  desks,  is  thus  isolated  on  its  sides  from  the  rest  of  the 
school.  The  head  master,  seated  at  his  desk  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  or 
standing  in  front  of  any  one  of  the  classes,  can  easily  superintend  the  school ; 
while  the  separate  teacher  of  each  class  stands  in  front  of  it,  where  the  vacant  floor 
allows  him  t^  place  his  easel  for  the  suspension  of  diagrams  and  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, or  to)  draw  out  the  children  occasionly  from  their  desks,  and  to  instruct 
them  standing,  for  the  sake  of  relief  by  a  change  in  position.  The  seats  at  the 
desks  and  the  vacant  floor  in  front  of  each  group  are  both  needed,  and  should 
therefore  be  allorced  for  in  calculating  the  space  requisite  for  each  clast. 

G.  By  drawing  back  the  curtain  between  two  groups  of  desks,  the  principal 
teacher  can  combine  two  classes  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  a  gallery  lesson  ;  or  a 
gallery  (doubling  the  depths  of  rows)  may  substituted  for  one  of  the  groups.  For 
simultaneous  mstructlon,  such  a  gallery  is  better  than  the  combination  of  two 
groups  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  intermediate  curtain  ;  because  the  combined 
width  of  the  two  groups  is  greater  than  will  allow  the  teacher  to  command  at  a 
glance  aU  the  children  sitting  in  the  same  line.  It  is  advisable  therefore  always  to 
provide  a  gallery. 

The  drawings  annexed  to  the  following  rules  purport  simply  to  show  the  best 
internal  dimensions  of  school-rooms,  and  the  best  mode  of  fitting  them  up,  the 
doors  fnd  windows  being  placed  accordingly.  The  combination  of  such  rooms 
with  oUiers  of  the  same  lund,  with  teachers'  residences,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  schod  premises,  as  well  as  the  elevations  which  may  thereby  be  obtained, 
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dbpendiBg,  m  they  always  rnnflt,  upon  local  circumstaiiocs,  are  not  inteiided  to  ba 
here  shown.* 

The  Committe  of  Conncfl  do  not  recommend  that  the  benches  and  desks  shook! 
be  immovably  fixed  to  the  floor  in  any  schools.  They  ought  to  be  so  ooostmcled 
as  to  admit  of  being  readily  removed  when  necessary,  bat  not  so  as  to  be  eaailj 
pushed  oat  of  place  by  accident,  or  to  be  shaken  by  the  moyements  of  the  ehiidren 
when  seated  at  them. 

The  reasons  of  the  following  roles  will  be  readily  mferred  fnm  these  prefinunary 
ezpUnations. 

1.  In  planning  a  school-room,  if  it  be  not  more  than  18  feet  in  width,  aboat  S 
or  9  square  feet  will  be  sofficient  for  each  child  in  actual  attendance.  If  tlie  width 
be  greater,  there  mmit  be  a  proportionate  increase  of  area  allotted  to  each  child. 

2.  A  school  not  receiring  infimts  shoold  generally  be  divided  into  at  least  four 
classes.  (  The  varying  capaeitieB  of  ekildren  between  teven  amd  thirteen  yews 
old  will  be  found  to  require  at  least  thus  wmch  tubdivition,) 

3.  Parallel  benches  and  desks,  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children, 
should  be  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  (fee  Preliminary  Re- 
wunrkt^  B. ;)  and  therefore  a  school-room  should  contain  at  least  four  groups  of 
parallel  benches  and  desks.     {See  Rule  2.) 

4.  A  group  should  not  contain  more  than  Aree  rows  of  benches  and  desks, 
{otherwise  the  distance  of  the  last  row  is  to  great  for  the  teacher  to  see  the 
ehildren^s  slates^  and  he  must  also  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which  is  exhmnsting 
to  himself  and  adds  inconveniently  to  the  general  noise.) 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  no  group  of  benches  and  desks  should  accommodate  iar> 
than  twenty-four  children,  t.  e.  eight  children  in  each  of  the  three  rows  of  the 
group,  {otherwise  the  width  is  too  great.     See  Preliminary  Remarks^  C.) 

6.  The  proper  lengths  arc  7  feet  6  inches  for  fire  children  in  a  row  •  9  feet  for 
six  m  a  row ;  10  feet  6  inches  for  seven  in  a  row ;  V2  feet  for  eight  in  a  row ; 
t.  e.  18  inches  for  each  child. 

[The  other  dimensions  and  detaib  are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.] 

7.  Each  group  of  desks  most  be  separated  from  the  contiguous  group,  either  by 
SB  alley  for  the  passage  of  the  children,  or  by  a  space  sufficient  for  drawing  and 
withdrawing  the  curtains. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  alley  for  the  passage  of  children  at  one  end 
only  of  each  group.  At  the  other  end  a  space  of  3  inches  will  suffice  for  drawing 
and  withdrawing  the  curtains. 

[Alleys  intended  for  the  passage  of  childreti  must  not  be  less  than  18  inches 
wiae  in  the  smallest  school,  and  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  wide  in  any  school, 
unless  where  a  door  or  fireplace  requires  a  greater  interval.] 

8.  The  best  width  for  a  school-room,  intended  to  accommodate  any  number  of 
ehiidren  between  48  and  144,  is  17  or  18  feet  Tins  gives  sufficient  space  for 
each  group  of  benches  and  desks  to  be  ranged  (with  its  depth  of  three  rows)  along 
one  wall,  for  the  teachers  to  stand  at  a  proper  distance  ih»n  their  classes,  and  for 
the  classes  to  be  drawn  ont,  when  necessary,  in  front  of  the  desks  around  the  maa- 
ter  or  pupil-teachers.  (No  additional  accommodation  being  gained  by  grtmter 
width  in  the  room,  the  cost  of  such  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  is  thrown 
away.) 

9.  Where  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  is  too  great  for  them  to 
be  arranged  in  five,  or  at  most,  six  groups,  an  additional  school-room  should  be 
built,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  schoolmaster,  who  may,  bow* 
ever,  be  subordinate  to  the  head  master,  or  a  large  school  may  be  built  on  the  fAan 
of  diagram  No.  6.  Where  neither  of  these  arrangements  can  be  accompiisbed, 
the  school-room  should  not  be  less  than  32  foet  wide,  and  the  groups  should  lie 
arranged  along  both  sides  of  the  room,  the  children  in  all  cases  fining  the  oentre. 
(But  such  an  arrangement  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  single  row  along  one 
wall.  The  opposite  classes  see  each  other,  and  their  several  teachers  hmM  to 
stand  too  close  together.     See  Preliminary  Remarks,  B.) 

10.  A  curtain,  capable  of  being  readily  drawn  and  withdrawn,  should 


'  Specimen  of  the  plans  recommended  by  the  committee,  combiniof  the  f>rcgotBC  olriccc 
sr  be  seen  on  na«» 


Buy  be  seen  on  pa^e 
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the  ■even]  groups ;  but  not  ao  as,  when  drown,  to  project  into  the  room  more  than 
4  inches  in  front  of  the  foremost  desk. 

11.  If  the  school-room  be  lighted  from  above,  which  is  the  best  possible  mode, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  skylights  from  leaking,  and  to  provide 
channels  lor  the  water  which  the  condensation  of  the  children's  breath  will  depo«t 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass. 

12.  AUsashes,  both  upper  and  lower,  should  be  hung;  and  all  windows,  whether 
in  tile  roof  or  elsewhere,  should  be  made  ]o  open. 

13.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  large  and  well  placed  windows  than^^ny  small 
ones. 

14.  It  is  important  to  provide  that  the  faces  t)f  the  children  and  teachers,  and  also 
the  blackboards  and  diagrams,  should  be  placed  in  full  clear  light. 

15.  If  the  school-room  be  not  lighted  from  above,  there  should  be  windows,  if 
possiUe,  at  each  end  and  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  windows  should  be  car- 
ried up  as  high  as  possible ;  and  those  which  are  placed  at  the  backs  of  the  chil- 
dren, an  arrangement  which  should  be  avoided  as  tar  as  possible,  should  not  oome 
down  within  5  feet  6  inches,  or  at  least  5  feet,  from  the  6oor. 

16.  AVhen  the  benches  and  desks  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  H 
should  be  lighted  from  above,  or  there  should  be,  if  possible,  windows  in  each  of 
the  side  walls. 

17.  Except  when  a  school-room  is  very  broad,  there  should  be  no  fireplace  in 
the  center  of  an  end  wall. 

[A  good  place  for  a  fireplace  is  under  a  window.] 

1 8.  The  desks  should  be  either  quite  flat  or  very  slightly  inclined.  The  objee- 
tions  to  the  inclined  desks  are,  that  pencils,  pens,  &o.,  arc  constantly  slipping  from 
it,  and  that  it  can  not  be  conveniently  used  as  a  table.  The  objection  to  the  flat 
dosk  is,  that  it  obliges  the  children  to  stoop.  A  raised  ledge  in  front  of  a  desk 
interferes  with  the  arm  in  writing. 

19.  A  large  gallery  for  the  simultaneous  instruction  of  two  or  more  classes,  with- 
out desks,  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  a  class-room  or  at  one  end  of  the 
school-room.  Such  a  gallery  may  be  better  placed  along  than  across  the  end  of 
the  school-room,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  B. 

20.  No  such  gallery,  nor  any  gallery  in  an  infant  school-room,  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  window,  unless  it  be  very  high  up  above  the  heads  of  the  children 
when  they  stand  on  the  top  row  of  the  gallery. 

21.  No  infant  gallery  should  hold  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  infiants. 

22.  An  infant  school  should  (besides  a  large  gallery)  have  a  small  group  of 
benches  and  desks,  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  elder  infants. 

23.  The  alleys  leading  to  a  gallery  should  be  at  its  sides,  not  in  iti  center.  (See 
Rulee  5  and  6.) 

24.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  valves  which  admit  the  fresh  air  into 
the  school-room  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  create  draft  where  the  teachers  and 
children  sit. 

25.  An  easel  and  a  blackboard  should  be  provided  for  each  class,  and  a  larger 
Dlackboard  for  the  gallery. 

26.  The  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawings  annexed  to  this  memorandum,  are 
adapted  to  children  of  from  11  to  12  years  of  age.  /(  is  very  important  that 
these  dimensione  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  elder  and  younger 
ehildren  in  a  school.  " 

Although  the  following  diagrams  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
school-rooms  are  d  rawn  in  reference  to  schools  organized  on  a  peculiar 
]l!an,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  memorandum,  they  will  suggest  valu- 
able hints  to  a  judicious  architect  or  committee.  There  are  some  features 
in  them,  which  we  do  not  approve,  and  we  think  will  not  be  found  in 
practice  as  convenient  as  several  of  tlie  more  recent  plans  embodied  in 
this  volume. 
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Ko.  7:    A  School  for  S40  children  of  one  sex,  in  8  clsBses,  and  a  gaUery ;  with 
a  obM-room  having  also  a  gallery  capable  of  containing  two  of  the  classes. 


No.  8.  Inlhnt  Schools  for  100  infants,  with  a  gallery  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting 72  infimta,  and  a  groap  oi  benches  and  desks  capable  of  accommodating  15 
iiifontB. 


714  njJ*  O^  VILLAOB  SCHOOL-GBODND  BT  ML  MCK. 

PlIH    or    SCBOOL-BOOH    AKD  OSODHIM    FOR    A    TlU.U»    ScHOOI. 

The  following  sketch  b J  Dr.  Dick,  (Mlbor  of  Mental  lUianination),  of  lh» 
|dan  uid  accominodaiions  of  a  Village  School  is  copied  from  the  PermsyltiaMim 
Commtm  School  Journal,  vcd.  1,  p.  190. 


A.  B — Covered  walks  for  exercise  In  vinier  and  ralttf  daja.  C.  D.  E.  F- 
Plats  Ibr  towers,  shrubs,  eTeigieens,  and  a  few  forest  trees.  O,  H — Ciiclcs 
with  Iweire  compartmeDls  each,  for  a  diHereni  class  of  plants.  I.  K — Yaidi 
divided  with  a  wall,  with  suitable  accommodationi  for  either  sei.  L— PortiOB 
of  gnnind,  smoothed  and  graveled  for  play-ground,  with  circtilar  swing,  Jtc 
M— Rouin,  SO  by  30  feel,  and  14  feet  high.  N.  N.— Class-rooou,  IS  by  Ift. 
8.  T. — Closets  for  apparatus,  Jcc. 
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We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Downing,  Eaq-  fox  the  reduced  cols  of  &  plan  hj  J. 
Kendal,  Tor  a  National  School  nearBTentwood,  in  England.  It  afford*  accom- 
modation  for  sixty  children-  The  door  is  sheltered  by  a  porch,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  a  covered  waiting-place  Tor  the  children  cumjnE  before  ichooU 
houra.  The  cost,  wiih  the  beifry,  waa  $750.  A  hpuee  in  tliia  old  English 
domeMic  character  would  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  everlasting  s: 
our  nral  school  architecture. 
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PuBuc  Schools  in  Boston. 

The  syeteni  of  public  schools  in  Boston  originated  in  a  vole  of  the  town, 
in  1642,  by  whicn  "  Brother  Philemon  Purmont  was  entreated  to  be- 
come school-master  for  the  teaching  and  nurtorinff  of  children  with  us," 
and  the  first  records  of  the  town  contain  a  sum  voted  for  the  ^'  maintenanoe 
of  a  free  school-master."  By  the  Act  of  the  General  Court  passed  1647, 
"  to  the  end  that  learning  should  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers," every  town  having  one  hundred  householders  was  required  to 
maintain  a  "  free  grammar  school ;  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university."  In  thai 
year  the  present  Latin  School  was  founded,  but  was  known  as  the  Gram- 
mar School  till  17 13,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  South  Latin  School, — a 
new  Grammar  school  having  been  established  in  that  year,  called  the 
North  Latin  School,  and  now  known  as  the  Eliot  school 

In  1684,  a  class  of  free  schools  called  writing  schools  were  founded,  to 
teach  children  to  *^  read  and  write."    Of  this  class  there  were  four  in  1785l 

In  1789,  the  schools  were  remodeled.  One  (the  North)  of  the  Latin 
Schools  were  discontinued,  and  *^  reading  schools"  (now  known  as  departr 
m&ita  under  the  Grrammar  master)  were  estoblished  in  separate  depart* 
ments  from  the  ^'writing  schools;"  and  the  whole  placed  under  tiie 
directbn  of  a  School  Committee  chosen  annually  by  the  town.  Previous 
to  this,  the  schools  were  under  the  inspection  of  the  Selectmen,  '^  and  of 
such  gentlemen  of  Hberal  education,  together  with  the  reverend  mini*- 
ters"  as  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

In  1812,  a  separate  school  for  colored  children  was  established,  and 
called  the  Smith  School. 

In  1818,  the  School  Committee  were  instructed  by  a  vote  of  the  town 
to  appoint  three  persons  from  each  ward,  whose  duty  it  was  made  ooUeo- 
tively,  to  provide  instruction  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ibur  and 
seven  years,  out  of  the  sum  of  $5000,  appropriated  for  Uie  purpose  fir 
that  year.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Pnmary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  of 
this  class  of  schools  in  this  country.  Previous  to  this  date,  no  child  coold 
be  sent  to  the  Grammar  schools,  until  he  could  read  the  English  language. 

In  1821  the  English  High  School  for  boys  was  begun,  and  its  snoeeH 
was  such,  as  to  lead  to  the  establishment  in  1825  of  3ie  Hi^h  School  fiir 
girls.  This  last  school  was  discontinued  in  a  few  years.  Its  pbce  is  in 
part  supplied  by  allowing  the  girls  to  remain  two  years  longer  than  the 
boys  in  tne  Grammar  school.  But  the  fact  that  near  two-thiras  of  all  thn 
scholars  in  the  private  schools  are  females,  shows  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  system  of  public  schools  in  reference  to  female  education. 

In  1828  ten  schools,  one  in  each  primary  district,  were  designated  to 
receive  children  who  were  over  seven  years,  and  were  not  prepared  for 
the  Grammar  schools. 

In  1851.  a(\er  repeated  recommendations  of  the  School  Commitee, 
the  City  Council  authorized  that  body  to  electa  Superintendent  of  Pob- 
lic  Schools,  whose  dutv  it  is  made, — "  to  study  the  school  system,  and  the 
condition  of  the  schools ;"  "to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progisa 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropri- 
ato  means  for  the  advancement  of  Public  Schools  in  this  citv ;"  *'  to  ex- 
amine the  schools  semi-annually,  and  report  to  the  Board  respedini^ 
them ;"  ^*  to  consult  with  the  difierent  bodies,  who  have  control  oT  the 
building  and  altering  school-houses,  and  with  all  those  through  wbanf 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  school  money  is  expended,  that  there 
may  result  more  unifbrroitv  in  their  plans,  and  more  economy  in  their 
expenditures."  To  this  omce  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  was  elected  in  Bl«y, 
1851,  and  has  already  signalized  his  administration  by  su^^esting  many 
practical  improvements  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 
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All  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  a  Board  or  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  rresi- 
dent  of  Common  Council,  and  twenty-Tour  other  persons,  annually 
elected,  two  for  each  ward. 

The  Board  employs  a  Superintendent,  to  act  under  their  control  and 
direction,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  a  Primary  School 
Committee,  to  take  particular  charge  of  the  Primary  Schools ;  a  commit- 
tee of  Ave  members  on  the  Latin  and  English  High  School ;  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  on  each  Ghrammar  School,  and  a  committee  on 
school-houses,  also  of  three  members.  The  teachers  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board,  and  their  salaries  are  fixed  for  the  year. 

The  system  now  (1854)  embraces  196  Primary  Schools,  22  Grammar 
Schools,  1  English  Hi^h  School,  1  Latin  School,  and  1  Normal  School. 

The  Primary  Schools  were  instituted  in  1818,  and  now  include  about 
12,000  children,  over  4  and  under  8  years  of  age,  under  female  teachers. 
In  these  schools,  the  alphabet,  pronouncing  and  spelling  words,  numera- 
tion and  combination  of  numbers,  the  stops  and  marks,  mental  arith- 
metic, and  reading  are  attended  to.  The  cost  of  these  schools,  in  1853,  for 
the  ssuaries  of  teachers,  was  $62,508.82,  or  $5.45  per  scholar ;  for  inci- 
dental expenses,  $22,231.46,  or  $1.85  per  scholar;  or  $7.30  per  scholar, 
exclusive  of  expenditures  for  school-houses. 

There  are  at  present  22  Grammar  Schools,  (including  three  independ- 
ent schools  in  the  same  building,  and  bearing  the  same  name  with  other 
schools,)  with  10,237  scholars.  These  schools  are  not  at  present  organ- 
ized on  a  uniform  plan ;  but  efibrts  are  making  to  constitute  each  Gram- 
mar School  of  about  700  to  800  children,  divided  into  twelve  or  thirteen 
equal  divisions,  of  about  sixty  pupils  each,  and  each  division  into  four 
iarge  classes.  Each  school  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  one  principal 
teaser,  with  a  requsite  number  of  assistants,  one  to  each  room.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  the  common  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. In  these  schools  the  boys  remain  until  they  are  15  years  of  age, 
or  until  they  pass  to  the  English,  High,  or  Latin  School.  Girls  can 
remain  till  they  are  seventeen.  In  1852-3,  the  cost  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  for  salaries  and  tecu^hers,  was  $130,531.18,  or  $12.63  per 
scholar ;  $35,849.82  for  incidental  expenses ;  or  $3.47  per  scholar ;  or 
$16.10  per  scholar,  exclusive  of  the  expenditures  on  school-houses. 

The  English  High  School,  was  instituted  in  1821,  and  receives  pupils 
who  can  pass  a  strict  examination  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  modern  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  course  of  study  embraces  three  years,  and  the  privilege 
of  remaining  one  year  longer.  It  embraces  ancient  geography,  general 
history,  algebra,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theol- 
ogy, evidences  of  Christianity,  political  economy,  drawing,  English  lan- 
guage, and  literature,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  astronomy,  higher 
mathematics,  and  their  applications  to  surveying,  engineering,  &c 

The  Latin  School  wels  instituted  in  1635,  and  receives  boys  who  have 
attained  the  age  often  years,  and  takes  them  through  a  course  of  studies 
occupying  six  years,  preparatory  to  entering  the  most  respectable  col- 
lege.    It  includes  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  langua^s. 

The  Normal  School  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  the 
grammar  schools  for  girls,  and  other  girls'  schools  in  the  cily,  an  opportu- 
nity of  qualifying  themselves  in  the  best  manner  for  the  duties  of  teachers. 
Candidates  must  be  over.  16,  and  not  more  than  19  years.of  age.  The 
school  embraces  two  departments — one  consisting  of  pupils  preparing 
themselves  to  be  teachers,  and  the  other  a  model  school,  composed  of 
children  of  the  age  and  Qualification  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  classes  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.     1  he  course  of  study  embraces  two  years. 
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Plans  and  Description  op  a  Priuart  School-housk,  Boston. 

Three  new  Primary  School-houses  were  erected  in  Boston,  in  1847,  nnder 
the  direction  of,  and  on  plans  furnished  by,  Josxpr  W.  Ingraham,  Ek|., 
Chairman  of  the  EzecutiYe  Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board,  and 
Chairman  of  their  Committee  on  School-houses.  Mr.  Ingraham  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  He  has  devoted  himself 
assiduously,  and  without  compensation,  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  to 
the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  the  cause  of  Education  generally ;  and 
no  one  is  better  acquainted  than  he  with  what  the  wants  and  conveniences 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers  require  in  edifices  for  this  class  of  schools.  The 
foHowing  very  minute  description  and  plans  were  kindly  furnished,  on  appli- 
cation, by  him.  The  plans  are  copied  from  those  appended  to  his  Addieas 
at  the  Dedication  (March  37,  1848)  of  one  of  the  School-houses,  —  that  in 
Sheafe  street.  They  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  school  architecture.  The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Massaehu* 
setts  Board  of  Education,  (Mr.  Mann,)  who  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  this  building,  in  his  remarks  at  the  subsequent  dedication  of  another 
School-house  in  Boston,  referred  to  this  as  '*  perfect  of  its  kind,"  and  said  it 
'*  might  well  be  called  the  model  School-house  of  the  State,  and  in  Sdwol- 
houses  Massachusetts  was  a  model  for  the  world."  The  teachers  in  one  of 
these  buildings,  after  having  occupied  their  rooms  for  five  months,  say  they 
*  cannot  imagine  any  improvement  that  can  be  made." 

The  City  of  Boston  is  so  compact,  and  land  is  so  very  expensive,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  sufficient  space  for  playgrounds  and  other  conveniences ; 
but  the  Schoolhouses  erected  during  the  past  year,  (1847,)  are  better  pro- 
vided for,  in  this  respect,  than  any  others  in  the  City. 

There  were  three  Schoolhouses  erected  during  the  year  1847,  on  plans 
devised  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Ingraham,  the  Chairman  oi  the  Primary  School 
Committee  on  Schoolhouses.  The  general  features  of  each  are  the  same, 
differing  only  in  consequence  of  the  size  and  location  of  the  lots  on  which 
they  are  erected. 

These  Schoolhouses  are  believed  to  possess  greater  conveniences,  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  than  any  others  ever 
before  constructeid.  In  planning  them,  several  objects  were  had  in  view. 
Among  these,  were. 

The  desire  to  allow  to  each  scholar  sufficient  space,  and  have  the  rooms 
perfectly  heated  and  ventilated,  so  that  no  one  should  suflfer  from  want  of 
room,  or  comfortable  and  pure  air : 

To  have  all  the  light  in  the  Schoolrooms  come  in  from  one  side,  and  that 
at  the  backs  of  the  scholars,  to  prevent  the  detrimental  efiects  of  crcus-ligfats, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  young  children  when  in  a  forming  state : 

To  give  suitable  space,  on  the  walls,  for  the  display  of  maps,  charts,  pic- 
tures, &c.,  and  provide  sufficient  recitation-rooms,  closets,  cabmets  and  other 
necessary  conveniences : 

To  have  a  separate  entrance  for  each  school : 

To  so  arrange  the  usual  out-door  conveniences,  that  the  scholars  should 
not  have  to  go  out  of  doors  in  stormy  weather,  or  down  stairs,  to  gain  access 
to  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  removing  them  from  the  play-ground,  to 
obviate  the  objections  which  have  been  made,  by  some  teachers,  to  having 
both  sexes  in  the  play-ground  at  the  same  time,  during  the  recesses : 
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Ikgoaham  PuMAitr  School-House,  Bobion. 


He  Schoolhoaae,  to  which  the  following  deteripdoD  tnd  pltna  mon  ptr- 
lieulu-ly  refer,  is  eitu»ted  in  Shetfe  atieet,  U  the  north  put  of  the  City,  and  oa 
the  ilope  of  Copp'B  Hitl,  famed  in  oui  Ref  olutionarj  hiilory.     Il  oconpie*  a 


hardly  long  enough.     Siit;  feet  would  bare  been  roach  better.     The  main 
bnilding  it  twenty-sis  by  forty-four  feel ;  and  there  an  projectiona  al  each 


The  building  is  three  stories  in  beight.  Each  story  contains  a  Schoolroom, 
Recitation-iooms,  Closets,  Entries,  and  Privies,  and  isfinishedtwelTe  feet  high, 
in  the  clear.    Each  Schoolroom  i»  lighted  by  four  windows,  which  are  all  on 


dear ;  and  its  floor  is  on  a  lerel  witb  tho  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  bach 
or  the  building,  where  is  the  entraoca-door  to  (he  first  story. 

The  SchoolrooDW  in  the  fint  and  second  stoiiei  are  thirty  feet  in  length, 
by  twenty-two  feet  and  four  inches  iu  width,  and  contain  six  hundred  and 
eercaty  squars  feet  of  floor.  That  b  the  third  story  is  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  by  twenty-two  leet  and  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  contains  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  square  feet  of  floor.  Thus  allowing  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  square  feet  of  floor,  and  one  handred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  to 
each  scholar. 

The  followmg  diagram  will  show  the  anangeinent  of  the  grouod-floor, 
with  the  Play-ground  in  front. 
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The  following  references  will  apply  to  the  ground-plui  of  each  of  the  three 
■tones.  • 

1,  Entrance  to  Pint  Story,  by  a  door  under  the  window  W,  the  badi  put  of  the 
hailding  being  eisht  feet  lower  than  the  froDt. 

2,  3,  Entrance-doors  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories. 

A,  A,  A,  Stairs  to  First  Storj,  from  the  Eotranoe-door  1. 

B,  Blinds  in  Boys*  PriTies. 

P,  Fireplace  or  Fnroaoe-flae,  or  Stoise,  when  one  is  used  instead  of  a  F^naaoe. 

0,G,  Entrance-gates  to  Second  and  Third  Stories.  The  Iran  Fbnce  extends  the  whole 
lencth  of  the  front  on  the  street,  broken  only  by  these  two  eates. 

R,  R,  Recitation-rooms,  or  spaces  nsed  for  that  purpose.  In  xhcjtrst  siory^  that  oo  the 
right  being  the  entrance-passage  to  the  schoolroom,  and  that  on  the  left,  the  passage 
to  the  Second  Storj. 

5,  S.  S,  S,  Large  Slates,  measuring  four  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  affixed  to  the  walls, 
instead  of  Blackboards. 

T,  T,  T,  Trees  in  Play-groond.    That  near  the  fence,  is  an  old  horse-chestnnt  tree. 
U,  Umbrella  stands.    The  place  of  those  of  the  teamd  ttory  only  are  shown.    In 
the  other  stories,  they  are  also  m  the  entrance-passages. 
W,  W,  Windows, 
a,  Staira  to  Second  Story. 

6,  fr,  6,  In  iecond  ftory^  Entry,  and  place  for  Bo]rs'  Clothes-hooks,  also  osed  as  a 
Recitation-room.     In  t^^rd  ttcry^  place  for  Clothes-hooks. 

c.  In  seetmd  Uory^  Door  into  the  Recitation-room  where  are  the  Sink  and  (Sirls* 
Clothes-hooks.  In  third  Uory^  Door  into  Reciution-room  where  is  the  Brash  Closet 
aiKi  entrance  to  Girls'  Pn^7* 

dfdjd^hk  Mecond  ttory^  uirls*  Clothes-hooks. 

e.SSnks. 

/,  PriTy  for  Girls.  g,  Priry  for  Boys.  A,  Troogfa  in  ditto. 

t,  &,  Space  between  the  walls  of  the  Priries  and  main  baiMing,  for  more  perfect  Ten- 
tilatioo,  and  cutting  off  of  any  unpleasant  odor.  [This  space  is  here  too  much  oon* 
tracted,  on  account  of  the  want  of  room.   It  would  be  much  better,  if  greatly  increased.] 

k^  Entrance-door  to  Schoolroom,  through  which,  only,  scholan  are  allowed  to  entes. 
In  third  ttory^  the  passage  from  the  stain  to  the  Entrance-door  is  through  the  Rccita^ 
tion-room. 

ly  Teachera'  Platforms,  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  raised  seTen  inches  fraa 
the  floore. 

m,  Teachers'  Tables. 

n.  Ventiduct.  Thst  for  each  room  is  in  the  centre  of  that  room.  These  are  better 
shown  in  the  diagram  representing  the  Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

o,  o,  Closets,  in  the  Tscant  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  Ventiducts,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Stories.  In  JirH  story ^  they  are  on  each  side  of  the  Ventiduct ;  in  teeond  atery 
only  on  one  side.  In  the  thirdstory,  there  are  of  course  none.  See  the  diagram  of  tM 
Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

p,^,  Ventidocu  for  other  rooms.  In  plan  ofteeond  ttorv^  p  shows  the  position  of  the 
Veotidoct  for  first  story.  In  third  story  plan,  pp  show  thie  positions  olthoee  for  both 
the  lower  stories. 

9>  9i  9i  Childrens'  chairs,  arranged  in  the  teoomf  story.  Their  form  is  repteaoited  in 
another  diagram,  fp.  181.) 

r,  s,  /,  Hot-air  Flues  from  the  Furnace.  Cold-air  Flues  if  Stoves  are  used,  and  Smoke 
Flues.  These  will  be  better  onderstooa  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  fTplanaiory  of 
the  Chimney  Pier,  rp.  182.) 

u,  u,  Cabinets  for  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  or  Cnriosity. 

V,  Door  of  Recitation-room.  In  ,firtt  story,  this  door  leads  to  the  entry  in  whidi 
are  the  Sink,  Brush-Closet,  entrance  to  the  Privies,  and  passage  to  Second  Story.  In 
second  'tory,  it  leads  to  the  Recitation-room  where  is  the  Teacner's  Press-donet ;  and 
in  the  third  story ^  to  that  in  which  are  the  Snk,  entrance  to  the  Privies,  and  Staira  tn 
the  Attic 

Wj  Teacher's  Press-doset,  fitted  with  shelves  and  brass  clothes-hooks. 

X,  Closet  for  Brooms,  Brushes,  Coalhods,  &c.  Tliat  for  the  Jirsi  story  is  nnder  thn 
Second- Story  staira. 

a,  a,  a,  Suira  to  the  Third  Story. 

b,  b.  Doors  connecting  Firat  and  Second,  and  Second  and  Third  Storiea. 

f,  Place  for  Fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  Play-ground. 

g,  g:  g.  Grass-plats,  or  Flower-beds. 

p,  Passage  from  the  Firat-Story  Schoolroom  to  the  Play-groond. 

The  Plan  of  the  secern^  ^tory*  <^  ^^  vHi^  P>^«  ^  <inwn  on  m  hxgtv  scale, 
for  greater  convenience  in  showing  all  the  amngementa.  The  refnreoees  am 
this  diagram  are  more  copious  and  minute  than  on  either  of  the  others. 
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The  bufldiog  fronts  neariy  N.  N.  £.,  and  of  eoarae  aD  the  light  comes  into 
the  Schoolroonns  from  the  North.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  winds  that  preTsil  in  Sammer,  and  the  adnussion  of  ''  a  streak 
of  sunshine,"  which  adds  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  any  room,  and 
particularly  of  a  schoolroom,  Uiere  are  windows  in  the  back  or  southerly 
wall,  opening  into  the  recitation-rooms  or  entries,  through  which,  and  the 
entranee-dooTS,  the  sunlight  finds  its  way  into  each  schoolroom.  The  Near 
politan  proverb,  "  Where  the  sun  does  not  oome,  the  physician  must,'*  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  ha^e  not  been  able 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  next  diagram,  which  is  on  the  same  scale  with  the  first,  will  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  third  story,  which  difiers  from  the  first  and  second  in 
having  a  larger  tehoolroom,  and  moio  space  for  recitation-rooms ;  less  space 
being  occupied  for  stairways  tlian  in  the  other  stones.  The  partitions  at  the 
ends  are  set  one  foot  each  way  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  building,  making 
the  Schoolroom  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  while  the  others  are  only  thirty. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  ends  of  the  building  are  cut  off  from  the  school- 
rooms, by  entries,  stairways,  recitation-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  back  and  end 
walls  are  left  blank,  for  convenience  in  displaying  Maps,  Charts,  Pictnres,  &c., 
and  for  the  large  Slates,  used  instead  of  Blackboards.  As  ample  provision, 
as  was  practicable,  has  been  made  for  recitation-rooms,  closets,  and  other 
necessary  conveniences. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  Plans  of  the  different  Stories,  that  the  Entrance- 
door  {k)  to  each  Schoolroom  is  in  that  part  of  the  partition  nearest  to  the 
back  walls  ;  so  that,  on  entering  the  room,  the  Teacher's  Platform  is  directly 
before  the  scholar  or  visiter.  This  Platform  is  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  and  is  raised  seven  inches  above  the  floor,  that  bemg  a  sufficient  height 
to  give  the  Teacher  a  full  view  of  the  whole  school.  In  the  transverse-sec- 
tional elevation,  (p.  184,)  the  raised  Platform  is  shown  at  P. 

On  this  Platform,  is  a  Table,  (m,)  instead  of  a  Desk,  that  being  the  mors 
convenient  article  for  the  Teacher*s  use.  On  it,  are  constantly  kept,  in  full 
view  of  the  scholars,  The  Laws  of  the  School, — the  Holy  Bible^  the  Rule 
and  Guide  of  Life,  the  Moral  and  Religious  Law ;  the  Dictionary,  the  Law 
of  Language,  the  Authority  for  Orthography  and  Orthoepy;  and  the  Ruin 
and  Regulations  of  the  Committee,  These  should  be  always  on  every 
Teacher's  table  or  desk,  and  should  be  frequently  appealed  to.  On  this 
Table,  also,  are  the  Record  Book  of  the  School,  Ink-standish,  T^ible  Bdi, 
and  other  necessary  articles. 
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In  tnot  of  Uie  Teacher's  FUifoini,  snd  facing  it,  ar- 
nnged  in  ■  ■emi-clrrular  farm,  u  shown  at  f  tff,in  ihe 
Plan  of  the  Second  Story,  are  ibe  Seata  for  toe  achol- 
■n.  These  are  comforuiliie  and  convGiiient  Ann-chaiia, 
of  which  the  annexed  diagram  showa  the  fonn.  Each 
has  a  rack  at  the  aide  (A)  for  convenience  in  holding  * 
the  boobs  or  stales  of  the  acholara.  These  chaira  were 
the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Incpaham,  and  were  introduced 
by  him  inio  the  Primiry  Schools,  in  IWB,  Nnce  which 
lime,  the  Primary  Srhcxil  Board  hare  recommended  their 
inttoduclion  into  al!  their  schools,  in  preference  to  any 
other  seats,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  one  hondred  and  sixty 
schools  are  now  supplied  with  them.  They  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  but 
can  be  moTed  whenever  necessary ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  a  great  conve- 
nience, and  prodiictire  of  no  disadvantage.  They  have  been  strongly  recam- 
mended  by  the  Committees  on  School  and  Fhiloaophicsj  Apparatus,  at  the 
ExbihitionB  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanica'  Association,  in  1844 
and  1847,  and  premiums  were  awarded  for  them  in  both  those  year«. 

The  following  diagram  is  an  elevation  of  tlie  Front  wall  of  the  Schoolroom, 
as  seen  from  the  Teacher's  Platfono.  It  is  on  the  same  scale  with  ibe  pre- 
ceding Plan  of  the  Second  Story, — eight  feet  to  the  inch. 
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Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  four  windows ;  and  in  the  central  pier,  be- 
tween the  windows,  are  the  Cold-air  and  Chimney  Flusa,  or  the  Furnace 
Flues.  The  Fire-place,  or  Furnace  Flue,  is  represented  at  F,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Plana  of  the  different  Stories.  The  arrangement  of  the  Flues,  in  this 
pier,  will  he  seen  in  the  next  diagram. 

_  On  the  raantel-piece,  over  Ibe  Furnace  Flue,  is,  in  one  room,  a  Vase  of  Na- 
tive Grasses,  or  Flowem  tnd  in  the  others,  ornamental  Statues,  or  Statuettes 
fumiahed  by  the  Teachers      Above  this,  suspended  on  the  pier,  is  the  Clock. 

Between  the  other  windjivt,  are  Cabinets,  for  the  reception  of  Mineral^ 
'  "  "   riasily.     Their  location  i» 

There  are  two  of  these 
Cabinets  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  above  the  skirting,  and 
as  high  as  the  windows,  with  double  sash-doors,  of  cherry-wood,  hung  with 
brass  hinges,  fastened  with  thumb-slides  and  locks,  and  fitted  with  rosewood 
knobs.  There  are  twelve  shelves  in  each,  aiic  of  them  being  inclined,  with 
narrow  ledges  on  each,  to  prevent  the  specimens  from  rolling  off.  Immedi- 
ately below  them  are  small  Closets,  with  four  shelves  in  each,  and  double 
doors,  hung  and  fastened  in  the  same  ouanner  as  the  sash  doors. 

The  Blinds  of  the  Second  Story,  represented  in  this  diagram,  are  framed, 
two  parts  to  each  window,  and  are  hung  with  weighta  and  pulleys,  in  the 
same  manner  33  the  window  sashes.  They  run  up  above  the  lops  of  the 
windows,  and  Ix-hinil  ihe  skirimg  of  Ihe  next  story  above,  in  close  boxes,  and 
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ha*n  rings  on  the  bottom  nib,  to  diaw  Ibem  down.     In  thii  elention,  ihey 

■ni  ahown  in  diBerent  positioos.     The  windowa  in  the  Fiisl  Story  are  fitted 

wilh  Venetian  Blinds,  and  those  in  the  Third  Story  with  Inside  Shutter-Blinds 

All  the  window-stools  are  wide,  and  contain  Vaaev  of  Native  Giassea,  or 

Pftrticelar  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mode  of  Heating-  and  Veottlating 
these  buiMlDga  ;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  rnpious  and  conelant  sup- 
ply of  Kcsh  air,  fVnm  out-of-doors,  which  is  so  introduced,  that  it  b  soS- 
'-jcntly  warmed  before  it  enters  the  Schootrooms. 

The  Sheafe-Elreel  building  is  healed  by  one  of  Chilsnn's  targest-died  For- 
iiHcea,  though  it  was  originally  constructed  with  a  view  lo  using  Dr.  Claxk'a 
excellent  Ventilating  Stoves,  aa  in  the  other  two  buildings.* 

The  accompanying  diagrsro  shows  the  sr- 
rangement  of  the  Cold-aii  and  Smoke  flues, 
as  arranged  for  the  Stoves.  It  will  be  well  to 
examine  it  in  connection  with  the  tiuuverse- 
sectional  elevation,  (p.  184,)  and  the  Floor 
Plans  of  the  different  Stories,  (pp.  177, 179, 
^       180.) 

1,2,  3,  Floorinnor  the  Pirst,  Second,  asd  Tbird 
Storia.  4,  Roof. 

CA.  Cold-air  Fliw  fcr  First  Slott,  which  deliv- 


K,  in  ibe  floor-^ans. 

r,r,Ca1d-si[  Flue  for  Srand  Story,  i>hidiefn|itin 
into  the  boi  under  the  Slave,  ai  CA,  in  the  Secood 
SiiHy  of  the  tramvene-aerlioaal  eleminn.  It  ttm- 
tcspoDds  to  r,  in  the  Floor  Pluu  o[  the  tnt  and 


_. devalioB,  and 

■I  F,  in  ihe  Floor  PUn.     Ii  comspoodi  Id  1,  is  tba 
Floor  Phm*. 

These  CoU-ait  Dncis  are  twelve  bv  ei^tecn 
isachtsTJnnde,  and  ure  tmootfity  plutfred,  throufk- 
oul.    Thii  is  hinilT  iaise  enough,  bowever. 

1, 1  Smoke  Flue*.  That  of  First  Story  com. 
(pond*  la  >,  in  the  floor  |>lan  of  Jirvf  ttirry,  uxl  lo  r, 
in  those  of  the  ttrond  and  Uurd.  Tbit  of  Secoid 
Story  comspoods  lo  j,  in  ttamd-tttry  Pian,  ind  lo 
1,  b  CAird-iCary  Plan.  Thai  of  Third  Surj  bm- 
respondi  to  *,  on  ihe  Plan  of  ihu  Sunj. 

These  Smote  FIufs  art  eight  inebet  •qnare^in. 
tidt,  and  a 
of  each  Si 
In  Ihe  n»i 

pin  in  which  these  Cold-air  DncU  and 

laue*  are  placed,  ii  wider  than  iba  piei*  he- 

._   beotherwiodows,  inonlerlaallawiuffident 

width  lo  Ihe  DdcU.    Ii  diuii  be  al  leui  six  feel.] 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  tiansveiBO-Bectional 
elevation,  (p.  184,)  (the  Smoke  Flue  in  which 
is  repreaenled  as  oontinuoua,  it  not  being  prac- 
ticable to  show  the  bends,)  as  well  ai  frtm 
the  Plana  of  each  Story,  ihai  the  artangemnls 
,  far  Ventilation  ore  directly  opposite  the  Chim- 
The  Ventiducts  aie  conttuned  in 
the  projecting  J*'"  yadt  of  the  Teacheta' 
Flalfonns  and  Tables  shown  at  /,  m,  in  the 
Floor  Plans. 
It  has  already  been  staled,  that  panicubr  attention  haa  been  paid  to  iha 
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mode  of  VentilaUon ; 

better  adapted  to  iu  purpose  thui  anv  oi 

is  of  auScient  size  fur  the  Toaib ;  and  the  three  are  airanttcd  as  shown  in  the 

next  diagram,     li  will  be  aeen,  that  the  Ventiduct  for  each  room  ia  id  the 

centre  of  the  pier,  ihns  avoiding  an;  unajminelrical  or  ono-eided  (and  of 

course  unsightly)  appearance. 

1,2.3,4.  Finoiing)  of  ihe  Finl.Seoond,  and  Third 
Slorie*,  and  Allic.  G,  Roof. 

"^irsi  Slory,  commeDnn;  in 
Beivwn  tlie  ceilinB  of  thii 
le  Srtoad  SiDrf,  ihia  flue  is  . 
lumeu  ID  jne  im,  anu  ihen  CODlLtlucs  in  a  Straight 
line  to  the  Allic.  nhfre  il  contracts  and  eiDpties  into 
the  Vrnlilator  V,  on  the  Rcx>r. 

d,  d,  d,  Venliducl  of  Second  Skht,  also  Fommf  nc- 
Inr  Id  the  centre  of  the  pier,  aDd  turning  to  Lha 
right,  bflwj»n  ihe  c*iling  of  the  Second  and  floor 
or  the  Third  Siory,  whence  il  ii  conliauod  to  the 
Altie,  sod  eraplies  into  the  Ventilatw  V, 

e,  e,  Veutidud  of  Third  Story,  alio  cmplying 

TIkso  Ventiducts  are  made  of  ihoronghlj  sea- 
toned  pine  lioatds,  smooth  on  the  inside,  and  put 
together  with  iwu  inch  Bcrewa,  Each,  as  will  he 
seen,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  lo  which 
1(  lielonga.  Thef  are  ktpl  enlirtly  Hpornfe  /ram 
taeJt  olnir,  through  ihelr  whole  Leoffth.  from  their 
bases  to  the  point  uliere  Ihev  are  discharged  into 
the  Venlilalors  on  the  ICoof.  Each  is  sixteen  inches 
•quare  inridc,  through  its  whole  length  lo  the  Allie. 
where,  as  will  be  seen  hy  the  diagram,  each  Is  mada 

only  eight  inches  in  width,  gli  ihe  fTont,  the  three 
IMElher  measuring  tveniy  five  inches,  the  diame- 
.er  of  the  base  of  the  Ventilator  on  the  roof.  Aa 
ihey  are  conlracted,  howerer,  in  this  direction,  Ihey 
ate  gradually  enlarged  from  liack  to  front,  so  ihiu 
each  isiucreased  from  siiteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
the  three  together  then  (nrminft  a  square  of  twenty- 
file  Inches,  and  fitting  the  base  of  Ihe  Vcnlilalor 
into  which  they  arc  diwharged.    The  Increase  In 

on  p.  IM,  where  V  V  represents  one  Ventiduct, 
continued  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  Ventilalor. 

V,  Ventilalor,  on  the  Roof,  icio  which  the  thiea 
Ventiducts  from  the  tcliootrcxims  are  dischaifted. 
This  is  twenty-file  inches  in  diameter.* 

T,  1,  Registers,  to  regulate  Ihe  draught  of  air 
throueh  tlw  Ventiducts.  There  an  two  of  these 
in  each  Venliduct,  —  one  at  the  bottom,  lo  eartr  off 
the  lower  and  heavier  stratum  of  foui  air,  which 
always  settles  neat  the  Soar ;  and  ihe  other  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  far  the  escape  of  the  lighter 


ofih 

blind,  filled  with  a  sinv-ro 

opened  or  closed  \-y  ihe  Teai 

o,o,Closei5.  The  Ventiduct  of  each  Slory  being 
in  lha  centre  of  ihe  ptojectmg  pier,  aflbrds  room 
for  Closets,  on  each  side  in  the  First  Siory,  and  on 
one  side  in  the  Second  Siory,  as  shown  at  o  o.  There 
are  four  in  the  First  Story,  two  above  and  two  be- 
low Ihe  wninscol.  In  the  Second  Story,  there  are 
Ivo  only,  one  nbore  and  the  oilier  lielow  the  wnin- 
scol ;  Ihe  other  side  of  Ihe  pier  being  occupied  by 
the  Venliducl  of  tlie  Firi't  Story.  In  tits  Third 
Story  there  are  of  course  none. 
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This  piftn  of  arranging  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  apparatns  haa  been 
idopied  by  the  Committee  on  Ventilation  of  the  Grammar  School  Board  ;* 
bat  as  their  plans  and  diagrams  were  taken  from  Mr.  Ingraham's  first  draughts, 
before  his  final  arrangement  was  decided  upon,  they  are  not  so  complete  as 
these. 

The  preceding  diagram  gives  a  transverse-sectional  elevation  of  the  building. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  children  are  seated  with  their  backs  to 
the  light,  and  their  faces  towards  the  Teacher's  Table  and  the  wall  above  and 
on  either  side  of  it.  On  this  wall,  and  also  on  the  two  end  walls,  (as  shown 
in  the  transverse-section,)  are  suspended  Maps,  Charts,  and  Pictures,  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  the  communication  of  instruction.  Vases  of  Flow- 
ers and  Native  Grasses  ornament  the  window-stools  and  the  Teachers'  Tables ; 
and  Statuettes  and  other  useful  ornaments  and  decorations  are  placed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  rooms :  so  that  whatever  meets  the  eyes  of  the  .children  is 
intended  to  convey  useful  and  pleasing  impressions,  encouraging  and  gratify- 
ing the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  combining  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
The  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  and 
Curiosity,  add  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  back  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  Teacher's  Platform,  at  S  S  S  S,  are 
four  large  Slates,  in  cherry-wood  frames,  each  two  and  a  half  by  four  feet, 
used  instead  of  Blackboards.  These  Slates  are  far  preferable  to  the  best 
Blackboards,  and  cost  about  the  same  as  common  ones.  The  Teachers 
greatly  prefer  them  to  Blackboards.  In  using  them,  slate  pencils  are  of  course 
employed,  instead  of  chalk  or  crayons,  and  thus  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  chalk 
or  crayons, — which  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  but  deleterious 
to  health,  by  being  drawn  into  the  lungs, — are  avoided.  These  Slates  may 
be  procured  in  Boston,  of  A.  Wilbur. 

Each  School  has  convenient  Recitation-rooms;  though,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  stairs  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories,  the  lower 
Story  is  not  so  conveniently  accommodated,  in  this  respect,  as  could  be  de- 
sired. It  has,  however,  two  good  Entries,  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Second  and  Third  Stories,  there  are  three  of  these  rooms,  of  which 
much  use  is  made.     Their  location  is  shown  in  the  Floor  Plans. 

In  these  ante-rooms,  are  Closets  for  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  that  description,  and  also  Press-closets,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  brass  clothes-hooks,  for  the  Teachers'  private  USe.  In  these,  also,  are 
Sinks,  furnished  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  pails,  basins  and  ewers,  mugs, 
&c.  Pipes  leading  from  the  Sinks,  convey  the  waste  water  into  the  Vaults ; 
and  in  a  shbrt  time,  the  waters  of  Lake  Cbchituate  will  be  led  into  each  Story. 

Each  School  has  its  own  separate  entrance ;  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  And  each  is  provided  with  sufficient  conveniences  in  its 
entry,  for  hanging  the  clothing  of^  the  pupils,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
its  ever  being  brought  into  the  Schoolroom.  Each  has  also  two  Umbrella- 
stands  in  its  entry. 

In  the  Cellar,  are  placed  the  Furnace,  and  necessary  conveniences  attached 
to  it,  with  Bins  for  coal  and  wood.  Also  two  Rain-water  Butts,  one  at  each 
end,  which  receive  all  the  water  from  the  Roofs.  Being  connected  with 
each  other,  by  leaden  pipes,  under  ground,  the  water  in  both  stands  at  the 
same  level ;  and  a  pipe,  leading  from  the  top  of  one  of  them  into  the  Vault, 
prevents  their  ever  runninff  over. 

The  Cellar  is  paved  with  brick,  and  is  convenient  for  a  play-room,  when 
the  weather  is  too  stormy  for  the  children  to  go  out  of  doors  at  recess-time. 

Instead  of  having  the  usual  out-door  conveniences  in  the  yard,  they  are 
here  connected  with  the  entries  of  the  respective  schoolrooms,  so  that  no 
child  has  to  go  into  the  open  air,  except  for  play  in  recess-time,  or  to  go 

*  See  a  notice  of  their  plans  on  page  168. 
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'  By  the  Plans  of  the  different  Stories,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Privies  are  ia 
a  Projection  on  the  western  end  of  the  building,  the  wall  of  which  is  separ 
rated  from  that  of  the  main  btiildinGr«  by  the  space  1 1,  this  space  being  four 
inches  between  the  walls,  and  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  First  Story  to 
the  Attic.  The  doors  leading  from  the  entries  are  kept  closed,  by  strong 
springs;  and  at  B,  in  the  southern  wall,  is  a  Blind,  through  which  the  air 
constantly  passes  into  this  space,  and  up  to  the  Attic,  whence  it  is  conToyed 
in  a  tight  box  to  the  Ventilator  on  the  Roof.  Except  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  the  window  in  the  northern  side  is  kept  open,  (the  outer  blinds  be- 
ing closed,)  and  tlius  the  whole  of  the  Projection  is  cut  off  from  the  main 
building  by  external  air.  The  space  between  the  Projection  and  the  main 
building  is  not,  however,  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  made,  had  there 
been  more  room. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  distinct  Well  to  each  Privy,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  brick  wall  ending  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
sesspool.  Of  course,  the  only  odor  that  can  possibly  come  into  either  of  the 
apartments,  must  come  from  the  well  of  that  apartment,  there  being  no  com- 
munication with  any  other,  except  through  the  water.  And  as  every  time  it 
rains,  or  water  is  thrown  in  from  the  sinks,  the  water  in  the  sesspool  will  be 
changed,  and  washed  into  the  common  sewer,  it  would  seem  that  no  danger 
of  unpleasant  odor  need  be  feared.  When  the  City  water  is  carried  to  every 
floor  of  the  building,  the  conveniences  for  frequently  washing  out  the  sesspool 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  two  apartments  on  each  floor ;  one  for  the  girls,  at/,  and  anoth- 
er for  the  boys,  at  g.  In  the  latter,  is  a  trough,  (h,)  with  a  sesspool,  and 
pipe  leading  into  the  well,  under  the  seat.  There  is  no  window  in  the  boys' 
apartment,  but  merely  the  blind,  B,  which  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  girls'  apartment,  being  in  the  front  part  of  the  Projection,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  window  similar  to  the  others,  and  outside  blinds. 

Each  apartment  is  fitted  with  pine  risers,  seats,  and  covers.  The  covers 
are  hung  with  stout  duck  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  hinges, 
which  would  be  liable  to  corrode,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  fall  of 
themselves,  when  left  The  edges  of  the  cloth  are  covered  with  narrow 
slats.  There  is  a  box  for  paper  in  each  apartment.  The  whole  finish  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

The  interior  plastering  of  all  the  walls  of  the  bsilding  is  hard-finished, 
suitably  for  being  painted. 

All  the  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  skirted  up  as  high  as 
the  window-stools,  with  narrow  match^  beaded  lining,  gauged  to  a  width 
not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  set  perpendicularly. 

The  interior  wood- work  of  the  lower  Schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  interior  of 
all  the  Closets  and  Cabinets,  is  painted  white.  The  skirting  of  the  Secona 
Story  is  of  maple,  unpainted,  but  varnished.  All  the  rest  of  the  inside 
wood- work  is  painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  maple,  and  varnished.  The 
outside  doors  are  painted  bronze.  The  blinds  are  painted  with  four  coats  of 
Paris  green,  and  varnished. 

In  some  other  schoolrooms  in  the  City,  the  interior  wood- work, —even  of 
common  white  pine, — has  been  left  unpainted,  but  varnished,  with  a  very  good 
effect ;  and  it  is  contemplated  to  have  some  of  the  new  Schoolhouses  soon  to  be 
erected,  finished  in  the  same  way.  White  pine,  stained  with  asphaltum,  and 
varnished,  presents  a  beautiful  finish,  and  is  cheaper  than  painting  or  graining. 

In  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  walls  with  the  ceiling  of  each 
room,  and  entirely  around  the  room,  are  placed  rods,  fitted  with  moveable 
rings,  for  convenience  in  suspending  maps,  charts,  and  pictures,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  driving  nails  into  the  walls. 

It  has  been  stated,  above,  that  the  space  between  the  Privies  and  the  main 
bailding,  in  the  Sheafe  street  Schoolhouse,  is  not  so  great  as  is  desirable,  nor 
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u  it  would  hare  been,  had  there  been  more  room.  In  the  Schoolhoose  in 
Tremont  street,  erected  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  Sheafe  street,  there 
being  sufficient  room  for  the  purpose,  the  Projection  containing  the  Privies 
is  nine  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet,  and  the  wells  of  the  Privies  are  seven  feet 
from  the  wall  of  the  main  building. 

The  following  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Sheafe 
street  Scboolhouse,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  occupy  a  space  eighty  feet 
in  depth,  exteading  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  Avenue  m  the  rear.  In  these 
Plans,  the  Projection  for  the  Privies  is  about  ten  by  sixteen  feet ;  and  the 
entrance  to  eaeh  of  the  Privies  is  six  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  main  building, 
and  separated  from  it  by  three  doors.  This  gives  them  as  much  space,  and 
separates  them  ss  mnek  from  the  main  hnikiing^  ss  ia  needed. 


FUn  of  Pint  S1017.    Scale  24  feet  to  the  inch. 
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It  will  be  seen,  frt)m  this  Plan,  that  the  building  was  to  have  an  end  frool- 
ing  on  Sheafe  street,  (from  which  it  was  to  be  set  back  nineteen  feet,)  and  a 
tiSe  looking  into  two  of  the  Playgrounds,  each  of  which  was  to  be  twenty- 
seven  by  thirty  feet.  The  nineteen  feet  between  the  boildinff  and  the  stre^ 
and  on  a  line  with  the  building,  the  whole  extent  of  the  fifty-three  feet  on 
Sheafe  street,  was  to  form  a  thml  Playground. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
on  the  Avenue,  is  eight  feet  lower  than  at  the  front,  on  Sheafe  street ;  and 
the  scholars  of  the  lower  room  were  to  enter,  as  they  do  now,  from  the  Ave- 
nue, by  a  door  under  the  window  A,  and  pass  to  their  schoolroom  op  the 
stairs  a,  through  the  door  k.  Their  Playground  was  to  have  been  at  the 
front  end,  on  Sheafe  street,  to  which  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Recita- 
tion-room R,  and  out  hy  the  door  1.  The  space  between  the  Privies  and  the 
nain  building,  which  is  a  three-feet  passage,  is  shown  at  i,  as  in  the  forrasff 
Plans,  pf .  177,  179,  180. 

The  Entiance-doors  for  the  second  and  third  stories  are  shown  at  9,  3. 

Plan  of  Second  Slotj. 
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In  vvA^f  tespects,  these  Plans  present  some  improvement  over  that  of  the 
pittiiW  ^j.iding  in  Sheafe  street,  which  is  only  forty-four  feet  in  length, 
while  that  proposed  in  these  Plans  is  fifty  feet.  This,  of  course,  allows 
more  space  for  the  stairways,  Recttation-rooms,  &c. 

^  These  three  Plans  will  be  easily  understood,  by  comparing  them  with 
%ose  on  pp.  177,  179,  180,  181,  which  are  there  fuUy  explained. 


Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  think  that  ornaments  and  decorations,  such  as 
have  been  here  described,  are  not  necessary  in  a  Schoolhouse ;  though  none, 
we  presume,  will  think  them  out  of  place.  Why  should  not  the  places, 
where  both  Teachers  and  children  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  be 
made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible  1  The  Schoolroom  is  the  Teach- 
er's parlor  and  drawing-room ;  and  should  always,  not  only  be  neat  and  tidy, 
but  exhibit  evidences  of  good  taste  and  useful  ornament.  Why  should  blanl^ 
and  naked  walls,  presenting  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle pleasant  spot  or  speck  of  verdure,  be  the  only  or  principal  objects  to  meol 
the  eyes  of  the  young  inmates  of  these  establishments,  who  are  here  to  re- 
ceive those  first  impressions,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  lasting,  and  indeed 
almost  indelible,  should  always  be  useful,  and  promotive  of  some  useful  pur- 

S>se?  Everything  which  will  give  to  young  persons  **a  perception  of  the 
eautiful,^*  is  of  great  value ;  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to  render  the 
interior  of  our  schoolrooms  pleasant  and  attractive,  is  of  importance.  **  Why," 
says  Mrs.  Sigourney,  in  a  valuable  Essay  '  On  the  Perception  of  the  Beao- 
tiuil,'  **  why'should  not  the  interior  of  our  schoolhouses  aim  at  somewhat 
of  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  parlor?  Might  not  the  vase  of  flowers  enrich 
the  mantelpiece,  and  the  walls  display,  not  only  well-executed  maps,  but  his- 
torical engravings  or  pictures  ?  and  the  bookshelves  be  crowned  with  the  bust 
of  Moralist  or  Sage,  Orator  or  Father  of  his  Country  ?  Is  it  alleged  that  the 
expense,  thus  incurred,  would  be  thrown  away,  the  beautiful  objects  defaced, 
and  the  fair  scenery  desecrated  t  This  is  not  a  necessary  result.  I  have 
been  informed,  by  Teachers  who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  towards 
the  appropriate  and  elegant  accommodation  of  their  pupils,  that  it  was  not 
so.  They  have  said  it  was  easier  to  enforce  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
among  objects  whose  taste  and  value  made  them  worthy  of  care,  than  amid 
that  parsimony  of  apparatus,  whose  pitiful  meanness  operates  as  a  temptation 
to  waste  and  destroy."  And  it  will  always  also  be  found  that  those  schools 
where  the  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  the  rooms  pleasant  and 
attractive  to  the  children,  will  be  the  most  orderly,  and  well  disciplined, 
while  in  those  held  in  ordinary  rooms,  where  no  attention  seems  to  be  given  to 
refinement  in  appearances,  the  pupils  are  also  proportionably  unrefined  and 
undisciplined. 
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*'  Let  the  communities,'*  coDtinues  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  in  the  Essay  jost 
quoted,  **  let  the  communities,  now  so  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation, venture  the  experiment  of  a  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dwellings 
devoted  to  it.  Let  them  put  more  faith  io  that  respect  for  the  beautiful,  which 
really  exists  in  the  young  heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  nur- 
tured, to  become  an  ally  of  virtue  and  a  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge 
has  a  more  imposing  effect  on  the  young  mind,  when  it  stands,  like  the  Apos- 
tle witk  the  gifts  of  healing,  at  the  '•  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple.*  Mem- 
ory looks  back  to  it,  more  joyously,  from  the  distant  or  desolated  tracks  of 
life,  for  the  bright  scenery  of  its  early  path."  **  But  when  the  young  chil- 
dren of  this  Republic  are  transferred  from  the  nursery  to  those  buildings, 
whose  structure,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  contracted  limits,  furnish  too 
strong  an  idea  of  a  prison,  the  httle  spirits,  which  are  in  love  with  freedom 
and  the  fair  face  of  Nature,  learn  to  connect  the  rudimentsof  knowledge  with 
keen  associations  of  task-work,  discomfort,  and  thraldom.**  **  I  hope  the  time 
is  coming, when  every  isolated  village  schoolhouse  shall  be  as  an  Attic  temple, 
on  whose  exterior  the  occupant  may  study  the  principles  of  symmetry  and 
of  grace.  Why  need  the  structures,  where  the  young  are  initiated  into 
those  virtues  which  make  life  beautiful,  be  divorced  from  taste,  or  devoid  of 
comfort?"  i 

*'  Do  any  reply,  that '  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful*  is  but  a  luxurious  sen- 
sation, and  may  be  dispensed  with  in  those  systems  of  education  which  this 
age  of  tUility  establishes?  But  is  not  its  culture  the  more  demanded,  to 
t&ow  a  healthful  leaven  into  the  mass  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  some 
counterpoise  for  that  love  of  accumulation,  which  pervades  every  rank,  in- 
trudes into  every  recess,  and  spreads  even  in  consecrated  places  the  '  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  such  as  sell  doves?* 

''  In  ancient  times,  the  appreciation  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  the  frame 
of  Nature,  was  accounted  salutary,  by  philosophers  and  sages.  Galen  says, 
*■  He  who  has  two  cakes  of  bread,  let  him  sell  one,  and  buy  some  flowers; 
for  bread  is  food  for  the  body,  but  flowers  are  food  for  the  soul.^  " 

**  If  the  perception  of  the  BeaxUiftd  may  be  made  conducive  to  present  im- 
provement, and  to  future  happiness ;  if  it  have  a  tendency  to  refine  and 
sublimate  the  character ;  ought  it  not  to  receive  culture  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  education  ?  It  takes  root,  most  naturally  and  deeply,  in  the  sim- 
ple and  loving  heart ;  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  early  years  of 
life,  when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  German  writer,  *  every  sweet  sound 
takes  a  sweet  odor  by  the  hand,  and  walks  in  through  the  open  door  of  the 
child's  heart.*  ** 

We  msert  Mr.  Ingraham*s  communication,  unabridged,  although  it  was 
drawn  up  by  him  as  the  material  out  of  which  we  should  prepare  a  descrip- 
tion. We  have  also  preserved  his  system  of  punctuation  and  capitalizing, 
though  it  difiTers  from  that  followed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

We  think  very  highly  of  the  plan  of  the  Sheafe  street  School-house. 
Any  objections  we  might  entertain  to  some  of  the  details,  could  be  easily 
obviated  in  places  where  land  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  Boston.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  see  the  Primary  School-house  with  but  one  story,  and  in  no 
case  with  more  than  two  stories.  In  cities,  the  basement,  under  the  school 
room,  should  always  be  paved,  and  fitted  up  for  a  covered  play-ground,  as 
is  the  case  in  Mr.  Ingraham*s  plans. 

Mr.  Ingrabam,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  lir.  F.  Em- 
erson, and  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  for  valuable  aid  in  arranging  his  system  of 
ventilation,  and  also  to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Billings,  the  Architect,  for  aid  in  tbe 
architectural  arrangements,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  working  nUoi 
were  drawu. 
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Having  given  so  minute  a  description  of  this  School-house,  we  shall  confer 
a  favor  upon  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  erect  buildings  like  it,  if  we 
insert,  entire,  Mr.  Ingraham's  original  Specification  for  the  workmen,  witK 
such  modifications  as  he  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  new  buildings,  which 
are  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of  materials  to  be  provided,  and  labor  perfonned,  in  the  erection  of  a  Primary  School- 


Billings,  Architect. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Tbe  building  is  to  be  three  stories  high ;  each  Story  is  to  contain  a  Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms,  Entries,  and  Privies,  and  to  finish  twelve  feet  high,  in  the  clear. 
The  first  floor  is  to  be  set  eighteen  incties  above  the  ground,  at  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Cellar,  under  the  whole  building,  (except  the  entrance  to  the  first-story 
Schoolroom,  which  is  to  finish  six  feet  and  eight  inches,)  is  to  be  finished  seven  and 
one  half  feet  high,  in  the  clear.  The  main  building  is  to  measure  twenty-six  by  forty- 
foar  feet,  upon  the  ground  plan,  above  the  underpmuing :  the  Projection  on  tne  east 
end,  three  and  one  half  by  twenty  and  one  half  feet ;  and  the  Projection  containing  the 
Privies,  four  and  one  hall  by  sixteen  and  one  half  feet.  The  Roof  is  to  have  an  indinar 
tion  of  thirty  degrees. 

The  Front  and  Side  Walls  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Walls  of  the  Projec- 
tions, above  the  underpinning,  and  the  Rear  Wall  of  the  main  building  and  sides  of 
the  Projections,  from  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  are  to  be  boUt  of 
brick 

mason's  work. 

Tlie  Dirt  and  Rubbish  is  to  be  dog  out,  as  required,  for  the  Cellar,  the  Cellar-Walls, 
the  Vault,  and  the  Drains  ;  and  the  remainder  of  th&  lot  is  to  be  graded  up,  on  an 
inclination  of  one  iuch  to  a  foot,  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

All  the  rubbish,  and  tbe  dirt  that  is  not  reouired  for  filling  in,  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  premises.  All  the  Loam  is  to  be  carefully  taken  up.  Kept  by  itself,  and  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Playground,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 

Rough  Stone, 

The  Footings  to  all  the  walls  and  piers^  and  the  Cellar  and  Foundation-walls,  are  to 
be  built  of  square-split  Sandy-Bay  or  dumcy  cellar  stone.  The  Bottom  or  Footing- 
course  is  to  be  puddled  and  rammed  to  a  perfect  bed,  and  those  to  the  main  walls  and 
the  piers,  are  to  be  laid  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor.  The  Walls  are  to 
be  laid  in  lime  mortar ;  and  those  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  faced  and  pointed  on  the 
uiside.  The  Footings  are  to  be  eighteen  inches  rise.  Those  to  the  main  walls  are  to 
be  three  feet  in  width :  those  to  the  projections  are  to  be  two  and  one  half  feet  in 
width ;  and  those  to  the  piers  are  to  be  three  feet  square.  The  Front  Wall  of  the 
Cellar  is  to  be  two  feet  thick,  and  the  other  Walls  twenty  inches.  Good  and  suflkient 
Foundations  are  to  be  laid  for  the  Steps,  Window  Curbs,  &c. 

Hammered  Stone. 

The  Underpinning  to  the  front  walls  of  the  main  building  and  projections,  and  the 
Returns  at  the  first-story  Entrance-doors,  the  Steps  to  the  Entrance-doors,  the  Thresh- 
olds to  the  Entrance-doors  and  Gates,  tbe  Curbs,  Sills,  and  Caps,  to  the  cellar-windows, 
the  Carbs  to  the  sesspool,  the  Fence-stone,  and  the  Platform  steps  to  the  Entrance- 
doors,  are  to  be  nf  duincy  granite,  of  ei<fn  color,  free  from  sap,  rust,  or  flaws,  fine- 
hammered,  with  all  the  returns,  rabnets,  washes,  &c.,  indicated  by  the  Drawings. 
The  Floors  to  the  Privies  on  the  first-story,  a  Moveable  Cover  to  the  Vault,  and 
Hearth-stone  in  each  Schoolroom,  are  to  be  of^  North- River  Flugging-stooe.     About 
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three  quarters  of  the  Playgroand  is  also  to  be  laid  with  North-Rirer  Flagging-alone, 
as  may  be  hereafter  directed  by  the  Committee.  The  rest  of  the  Playgroand  is  to  be 
left  nnpayed,  for  flower  beds,  &c. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  fitted  to  the  Sesspool-coTer.  The  Hearth-stones  are 
each  to  be  three  feet  sc^nare,  with  a  circnlar  hole  in  the  centre,  eighteen  inchaa  hi 
diameter,  for  the  admission  of  the  cold  air  under  the  store. 

Sand'ttong, 

There  is  to  be  a  set  of  Caps  and  Sills  to  each  of  the  windows  in  the  brick  walls,  and 
Caps  to  the  entrance-doors.  The  Caps  to  the  doors  are  to  be  four  courses  rise,  and  ten 
incnea  thick,  and  those  to  the  third-story  froot  windows  eight  and  one  half  inches 
thick :  the  other  Caps  are  to  be  four  inches  thick.  The  Sills  to  the  windows  are  to  be 
eifffat  inches  wide.  The  Sills  and  Caps  to  the  blind-openings,  in  the  rear  wall  of  the 
pnTies,  are  to  be  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  finished  on  all  sides.  There  is 
to  be  a  Moulded  Belt  on  the  front,  and  orer  the  east  and  west  entrance-doors ;  and  a 
Base  and  Cap  to  the  Chimney,  of  the  forms  shown  by  the  Drawinn.  AU  the  abore  b 
to  be  of  the  nrst  quality  of  Cminecticut  free-stone  ;  tut  in  the  lacea-brick-work  is  to  be 
sand-rubbed,  andf  the  remainder  fine-chiselled. 

All  the  stone- work  is  to  be  set  in  lime-mortar,  and  Cramped,  Headed,  and  Pointed, 
as  required. 

Briek'tpork, 

The  Front  Walls,  above  the  underpinning,  the  Rear,  Side,  and  PHtt  Walk,  from 
the  rouffh  stone,  the  Piers  in  the  cellar,  the  Backing-up  of  the  stooe-work.  the  Lining 
of  the  Vault,  the  Walls  between  the  privies,  the  Sesspool,  the  Drains,  ana  the  Floes, 
are  to  be  built  of  hard -burnt  Cbarlestown  (not  Fresh  Pood)  bricks,  excepting  the  Fscing 
of  the  front  and  side  walls  of  the  main  building  and  the  front  walls  of  the  projections, 
the  Covings,  and  the  Chimney,  which  are  to  be  of  the  first  quality  of  prKsed-brick, 
laid  plumb-bond,  tied  into  the  other  work  with  bond-irons  in  every  seventh  course. 

The  Front  Wall,  to  the  top  of  the  belting,  and  above  the  too  of  the  third-story  win- 
lows,  with  the  comer  Piers  on  each  side,  and  the  Rear  WaO,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
lop  of  the  first-story  floor mgs,  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick.  The  remainder  of  the 
Front  and  Rear  Walls,  the  Side  Walls  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Walls  of 
the  Proiections,  are  to  be  one  foot  thick.  The  Rear  and  Side  Walls  to  the  Privies,  the 
i^de  Wall  to  the  easterly  Projection,  and  the  Walls  of  the  Sesspool,  are  to  be  eight 
inches  thick.  The  Lining  of  the  Vault,  and  the  Walls  between  the  Privies^  are  to  be 
four  inches  thick.  The  Bottom  of  the  Vault  is  to  be  laid  three  courses  thick.  The 
I^ers  in  the  cellar  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  square,  on  the  ground. 

The  Vault,  (which  is  to  be  of  the  sesspool  plan,  and  so  arranged,  that  no  solid  matter 
shall  remain  in  the  vault,  but  shall  all  pass  off  into  the  common  sewer,)  SesspooL 
Drains,  Wall  between  the  privies,  and  the  Hollow  Wall  between  the  privies  and 
main  building,  are  to  be  laid  throughout  with  cement-mortar,  and  plastered  inside, 
throoghout,  with  the  same.  The  remainder  of  the  brick-work  is  to  he  done  with  lime- 
mortar.  The  Drains  are  to  be  barrel-form,  the  larger  one  to  be  of  sixteen  inches  bore, 
and  the  smaller  ones,  one  foot.    The  Vaults  are  to  be  not  less  than  six  feet  deep. 

The  Cellar,  and  the  Passage-wav  from  the  east  end  of  the  building,  out  to  Margaret 
Avenue,  are  to  be  paved  with  the  best  paving-brick,  on  perfect  foundations  of  gravel 
and  sand. 

The  Cold-air  Flues  are  to  be  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  and  the  Smoke  Fines 
eight  inches  square,  inside,  all  smoothly  plastered,  inside  and  out,  with  a  stout  coat  of 
lime-mortar.    The  Flues  are  to  be  arranged  as  shown  in  the  diagram.     [Seep.  182.] 

The  Cold-air  Flue  or  Box,  leading  horizontally  into  the  room  to  the  aperture  under 
the  Stove,  is  also  to  be  thorou&hly  and  smoothly  plastered,  and  made  perfectly  secure 
from  danger  by  fire,  in  case  of  live  coals  or  ashes  dropping  into  it  from  the  Stove.  It 
is  to  be  fitted  with  a  valve,  having  a  handle  in  the  room,  to  regulate  the  admisaioo  of 
air. 

LaUdng  and  PUuUring, 
All  the  Wallsj  Ceilings,  and  Stairways,  throoghout  the  first,  second,  and  third 

be  lathed  and 

with  lime  and , ^_ ;r""s  •-"  -'-"■"s  «•  "-  --— — ,  -".^«  —  .w  v- 

finished  on  the  hnir-coat,  and  the  Wall  between  the  main  building  and  the  privies, 
which  is  to  be  plastered  upon  the  bricks.  The  Walls  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  white- 
washed with  three  coats. 

Care  must  he  taken,  that  the  beads  on  the  comers  of  the  walls  and  stairways  «r^  no 
fiastered.    The  quirks  are  to  be  neatly  cut,  and  the  beads  kept  dean. 
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SUaet^  Stating',  4^, 

Smoothly-polished  Slates  are  to  be  set  into  the  back  wall  of  each  Schodroom,  oa 
each  side  of  the  Veatilatiog  Pier,  and  neatly  finished  around  the  edges.  They  are  ta 
be  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  the  whole  length.  They  may  be  u  slaba 
of  five  feet  each,  in  ienffth.* 

The  Roof  is  to  be  Slated  with  the  best  of  Ladies*  Slates,  put  on  with  Compqsiiion- 
nails,  and  properly  secured  with  flashings  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  three-and-one-ludf- 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  warranted  perfectly  tight  for  two  years. 

Coppering, 

There  are  to  be  moulded  Copper  Gutters,  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  main  bnildiag 
and  iront  and  rear  of  the  Projections,  worth  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot. 
They  are  to  run  back  six  inches  under  the  slates. 

There  are  to  be  two  four-inch-souare  Trunks,  from  the  gutters  to  the  water-butts  in 
the  cellar ;  three-inch  ones  from  tne  rear  of  the  Projections  to  the  Vault ;  and  a  round 
one  from  each  butt  to  the  vault.  The  Trunks  are  to  be  made  of  twenty-four-ounoe 
cold-rolled  copper,  [)ut  up,  connected  with  the  gutters,  and  led  off  in  a  proper  manner, 
with  suitable  lead  pipes,  of  three  inches  in  diameter. 

/rofi-toorA;. 

There  is  to  be  in  each  Smoke  Flue  an  Iron  Casting,  with  a  funnel-hole  twenty-four 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  a  hole  below  for  clearing  out  the  mouth  of  the  flue ;  each 
hole  to  be  fitted  with  a  tight  stopper. 

There  is  to  hp  an  Iron  Fence,  on  the  line  of  Sheafe  street,  across  the  whole  front, 
with  two  Gates,  and  an  Iron  Gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  back  passage,  on  Margaret 
ATenue.  All  tne  Grates  are  to  be  fitted  with  LeTer  Locks,  and  Latches,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  inudl  duplicate  keys. 

There  is  to  be  an  iron  Gratmg  to  each  of  the  cellar- window  curbs,  of  inch-and-a- 

rrter  by  one-quarter-inch  bars,  set  one  ineh  from  centre  to  centre ;  and  wire  netting 
▼e  it  in  front  of  the  windows. 

All  the  Iron- work  is  to  be  oainted  with  three  coats  of  lacker. 

There  are  to  be  stout  Iron  Scrapers,  placed  at  each  door,  where  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  to  the  Sesspool  Corer,  and  Strong  Iron  Bings  to 
tlie  Moveable  Cover  of  the  Vault. 

There  are  to  be  Composition  Rods,  in  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
ceilings  and  inner  walls,  in  the  Schoolrooms  and  Recitation-rooms,  attached  \y  neat 
staples,  and  fitted  with  Moveable  Brass  Rings,  at  suitable  distances,  for  hanging  cnarts, 
maps,  &c. 

CARrSNTERS'  WORK. 
FVaming, 

The  Floors  and  Roofs  are  to  be  Framed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Drawings, 
with  gooa  sound  spruce  lumber,  of  the  following  dimensions : 

Princiml  Flooring-Joists, 3  by  14  inches. 

Short  Floorinff-JoisU, 3  ''^  11  ** 

Trimmers  ana  Headers, 6  *'  14  " 

Partition  Studs 2  "    4  " 

Privy-Floor  Joists, 8  "  10  «• 

Attic-Floor  Joists, .2  *M0  « 

Ties  to  Roof  Trusses, 7  "  10  *< 

Rafters  to  Trusses, 7  "  12  " 

Collars, 7  II    9  I. 

Purlins,     8  "    8  " 

WaU  Plates 3  "    8  " 

Small  Rafters,     3  ''    6  " 

The  Flooring-Joists  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould,  crovming  one  inch.  They  are  to 
nave  a  fair  bearing  of  four  inches  on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and  to  be  bridged  with 
two  lines  of  Cross  Brid^nng. 

The  Trasses  in  the  Roof  are  to  be  fitted  with  Wrooght-iron  Bolts,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  with  Heads,  perfect  Screws,  and  large  Washers  and  Nuts. 

*  These  larse  Slates  may  be  procured  in  Boaton,  and  cost  no  more  than  good  Blackboards. 
When  it  is  not  convenient  to  obuio  them,  the  walls,  where  Blacliboards  are  needed,  may  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  by  mixing  thePlasteringorHard-finish  with  liampb'mck,  rubbing  it  4pii« 
mMioihly,  and  aUomng  it  to  become  per/ketiy  dry  and  hard  b^ort  it  it  uaed  Or,  Blackboanls 
Boay  be  covered  with  iha  compoailioa  mantiooed  on  p.  197. 
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T1i«s  Floor-Joists  are  to  be  framed  into  the  Trimmers,  and  the  Ceiling-Joists  of  tW 
third  stoiT  into  the  Ties  of  the  Roof-Trtisses,  with  Tuak-TeooBs,  and  properly  seoDcd 
with  Inra-wood  Pins. 

All  the  Partitions  in  the  main  building  are  to  be  set  with  two-br^foar-iodi  jitak 
Studs,  so  as  to  give  five  nailings  to  a  huh,  thoroogfaly  bridged  throng^uiat,  and  trasaed 
over  the  openings. 

Tl^fe  is  to  be  a  Lintel,  iour  hj  eight  inches,  over  each  window,  and  other  opening 
In  the  walls  that  reqaires  it,  ana  uiraer  the  withs  of  the  Prines,  with  a  fiur  bearing 
of  eight  inches  at  each  end. 

JBnctoswy* 

The  Under-Floors  of  the  Rooms,  Entries,  Passages,  Platforms,  and  Priries,  in  cmeb 
story,  and  the  Floor  of  the  Attic,  are  to  be  kud  with  No.  3  Pine  boards,  planed,  fointed, 
laid  close,  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  Roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Uatchea  Doaids, 
of  the  same  qoality,  and  thoroughly  nailed. 

All  the  Walls,  thronghoat,  (excepting  the  cellar  walls^  the  back  walls  of  the  serefal 
piries,  and  the  side  wills  of  the  prirics  next  to  the  main  building,}  and  all  the  Ceil- 
ings, Entries,  and  Stairways,  are  to  be  Furred  with  three-inch  Fumngs  of  sound,  sea- 
soned, dry  No.  3  Pine  boards,  spaced  so  as  to  giTe  five  nailings  to  a  lath.  They  are 
to  be  pot  on  the  walls  with  twenre-penny  nails,  and  on  the  ceilinss  with  ten-penmes. 

Grounds,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thicJc.  are  to  be  put  up  for  all  the  finish,  ai^  three- 
miarter-incfa  Beads  on  all  the  angles  and  comexs  of  the  waUs  and  stairwaya.  The 
Beads  are  to  be  kept  dean. 

There  are  to  be  two  Strips  of  Furring  put  up,  {for  conTenience  in  driring  nails  for 
hanging  charts,  4te.,)  extending  entirely  around  tne  Schoolrooms,  at  distances  of  three 
and  eight  inches  from  the  ceilings ;  ana  also  similar  Strips  for  the  same  purpose,  set 
perpendicularly,  on  the  rear  and  sidewalls,  as  directed  by  the  Committee.  Also,  Com- 
position Rods,  in  the  an^esof  the  ceiling,  all  round  the  rooms,  with  Moreable  Ru^ss  at 
suitable  distances,  for  picture  lines. 

CoUrotr  Boxea,  and  VenHdueU, 

The  Cold  Air  is  to  be  taken  in  at  one  of  the  ce]lar-wind<»w  openings,  which  b  to  ba 
finished  outside  with  a  plank  frame  and  coarse  iroo-wire  netting. 

The  Air  is  to  be  conducted  into  the  Brick  Cold-aur  Five  m  each  Schoolroom,  la 
separate  Boxes,  each  twelre  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  made  of  thoroaghly-aeasooed 
Pine  boards^  smoothed  on  the  insioe,  and  pot  together  with  two-inch  screws. 

The  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  are  also  to  be  made  of  thoroaghly-aeasooed  Pine 
boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  pot  togetherwith  two-inch  screws.  There  is  to 
be  a  seijarate  one  for  each  Schoolroom,  and  the  Privies,  and  each  is  to  be  fitted  with 
two  Swifel-blind  Openings,  or  Registers,  one  at  the  floor  and  the  other  at  the  ceil- 
ing, with  Stay-rods  to  rmiate  them,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Ctosets  on  each  side  of  this  Pier,  in  the  first  story,  and  on  ooa 
aide,  in  the  second  story,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  on  d.  183. 

Tne  Ventidncts,  or  ventilating-Fhies,  lor  the  Schoolrooms,  are  eadi  to  be  sixteen 
inches  square,  inside ;  that  for  toe  Privies  is  to  be  ten  inches  stjnaie,  inside.  The 
Swivel-bund  Opening  in  the  Schoolrooms  are  to  be  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  ; 
and  those  in  the  Prines  are  to  be  ten  inches  square. 

The  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  for  the  Schoolrooms^aie  to  be  brooght  together 
in  the  attic,  and  connected  with.the  Ventilator  on  the  main  Roof 

The  Ventiduct,  or  Ventilating-Shafl,  for  the  Privies,  is  to  be  ten  inches  scraare,  and 
carried  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Vault  or  ISesspool ; 
and  the  air  from  this  Shaft,  and  also  fhun  the  space  betweoi  the  priries  and  the  maiA 
building,  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  tight  box  over  the  oeilioga  of  the  thiid-atory  priTica^ 
to  the  Ventilator  on  the  ridge. 

WituUmt  md  BlauU. 

AH  the  Windows,  (excepting  those  in  the  cellar,}  are  to  haTe  Double  Box  FVames, 
with  two-inch  pine  plank  Sills  and  Yokes,  inch  inside  and  outside  Casings,  ooe-and- 
one-fourth-inch  hani-pine  Pulley-styles,  fiTe-eighths-of-an-inch  Inside  Beans,  and  five- 
sixteenths-of-an- inch  Parting  Beads. 

The  Sashes  are  to  be  made  of  pine,  one-and-three-fourths-inch  thick,  moulded  and 
coped.  They  are  all  to  be  double  hung  with  the  best  White  Window  Lines,  Iraa 
Polleys  with  steel  axles,  and  Round  Inm  Counter-weights.  All  the  Sashes  are  to  ba 
■stened  with  strooff  Bronzed  Sash-fastenings,  of  the  beat  qvality,  to  coat  five  doQus 
■nd  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 
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All  the  Windows  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  to  be  fitted  with  one-and-one- 
fourth-inch  Framed  Blinds,  two  parts  to  each  window,  hung  in  light  Box-frames,  with 
Wei^|s,  Lines,  and  Pulleys,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sashes,  excepting  that  they 
are  to  run  up  aiwre  the  tops  of  the  windows,  in  close  boxes,  and  to  have  satisfac- 
tory Knobs,  Kings,  or  Hanales,  on  the  bottom  railSj  to  draw  them  down. 

The  Windows  in  the  third  stcMrv  are  to  hare  Inside  Shutter-Blinds,  one  inch  thick, 
mode  in  eight  parts  to  eagh  winoow,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinges,  and  fitted  with 
Bronzed  Hooks  and  Staines,  and  Rosewood  Knobs. 

The  Openings  in  the  Kcar  Wall  of  the  Privies  are  to  have  Stationary  Blinds,  four 
inches  thick,  and  reaching  to  the  floors.  The  Windows  in  the  Front  Wall  are  to  have 
Outside  Blinds,  one-and-three-fourths-inch  thick,  hung  and  fastened  in  the  usual 
manner. 

All  the  Windows,  and  the  Openings  in  the  Privy-Walls,  are  to  be  finished  with  one- 
nnd-one-fonrth-inch  'moulded  Architraves,  with  turned  Comer-blocks.  [Care  to  be 
tuken  to  have  no  Architraves  or  Comer-blocks  omitted  on  one  side,  or  cutpartl]^  ofi*.] 
Those  in  the  first  story  are  to  have  panel  Jambs,  and  SofiSts  and  Stools.  Tnose  m  the 
second  story,  and  all  the  Openings  m  the  Privies,  are  to  have  Edge  and  Sill  Casings. 
Those  in  the  third  story  are  to  have  Elbows  to  the  Shutter-boxes,  moulded  panel  Sof- 
fits,  and  wide  Stools. 

The  Cellar-Windows  are  to  be  made  with  plank  Frames,  rabbeted  for  the  sashes  ; 
and  are  to  have  Single  Sashes,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinses  to  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
fastened  with  strong  Iron  Buttons,  and  fitted  with  Catcnes  to  bold  them  open  when 
desired. 

There  is  to  be  «  Single  Stationary  Sash  over  each  Elntranoe-door,  made  in  six  lights. 

There  are  to  be  two  Skylights  in  the  Roof,  which  are  to  be  made  and  hung  in  a  neat, 
and  substantial  manner,  and  properly  fitted  to  rise  and  lasten. 

There  is  to  be  a  Scuttle,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  third  story,  made,  cased,  and  hung,  in 
meat  and  substantial  manner. 

Doort, 

All  the  Uoors,  thronshout,  (excepting  the  Outside  ones,  which  are  to  be  two-and- 
one-fourth-inches  thick,  and  the  Closet  doors,  which  are  to  be  one-and-one-fourth- 
inch  thick,)  are  to  be  two  inches  thick,  made  in  four  moulded  Panels  each,  hung  with 
three  four-inch  iron  Butt-hinges,  and  fastened  (excepting  the  outside  onesj  with  Rob- 
inson's best  #2,50  Mortise  Locksmith  Catches  and  Bolts,  Rosewood  Knoos,  Bronzed 
Trimmings,  and  small  duplicate  Ke3rs  to  each.  The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  fastened 
with  double-bolt  Lever  Locks  of  the  best  quality,  having  duplicate  keys  as  small  as 
practicable.  Tlie  Privy  Doors  are  to  have  strong  l)oor-s|vings,  m  addition  to  the  other 
trimmings. 

AU  the  Inside  Doora,  excepting  those  to  the  closets,  are  to  be  finished  with  hard- 
pine  Sills,  two-inch  rabbeted  and  beaded  Frames,  and  Architraves  as  described  for 
the  Windows,  with  Plinths.  The  doora,  in  every  case,  to  be  set  so  far  from  the  walls, 
as  to  give  the  full  Architraves  and  Comer-blocks  on  both  sides. 

The  Outside  Doora  are  to  be  hung  to  three-inch  plank  Frames,  properly  dogged  to 
the  thresholds  and  wall,  and  finished  inside  like  the  Inside  Doora. 

The  Entrance  and  Cellar  Doora  are  to  be  four  feet  by  seven  feet  eight  inches.  The 
Inside  Doors  are  to  be  three  feet  by  seven  feet  four  inches.  The  Privy  Doora  are  to  be 
two  feet  six  inches,  by  seven  feet  four  inches. 

■ 

Stain. 

The  Staire  are  to  be  framed  with  deep  plank  Stringen  and  Windera,  as  shown  by 
the  Drawings.  They  are  to  be  finished  with  hard-pine  Risen,  one  inch  thick,  Trends 
one-and-one-fourth-inch  thick,  and  Balustera  one-and-one-eighth-ihch  diameter.  The 
String  and  Gallery  finish  is  to  be  of  white  pine,  and  the  Posts,  Newels,  and  Rails,  of 
cherry.  The  bottom  Posts  are  to  be  seven  inches  in  diameter,  turned,  and  the  luills 
three  inches  wide.  The  Rails  are  to  be  not  less  than  three  feet  high,  measuring  from 
the  nosing  of  the  Steps. 

There  are  to  be  two  Flights  of  Staira  to  the  Cellar,  framed  with  plank  Stringera  and 
Winders,  and  finished  with  planed  pine  Risera  and  Treads,  and  close  Partitions  one- 
nnd-one-nalf-inch  thick,  matched  and  planed. 

There  is  to  be  a  neat  Flight  of  Portable  Steps,  to  ascend  from  the  third  story  to  the 
Attic,  and  othera  to  ascend  from  the  Attic  to  tne  Skylight  in  the  Roof. 

Skirting^, 

The  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  to  be  Skirted  up  as  high  as  the 
window  stools,  in  the  respective  stories,  (except  on  the  back  sides  of  the  Rooms,)  with 
narrow  matched  beaded  Linin?,  not  to  exceea  seven  inches  in  width,  Capped  to  cor- 
respond with  the  nosing  of  the  window  stools.    The  Lining  is  to  be  gauged  to  a 
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width,  and  set  perpendicularly.  That  oa  the  hack  Wall  is  to  he  fitted  to  the  Slates  ia 
that  wall,  whidi  are  to  rest  on  the  Capping.  That  in  the  first  stoiy  is  to  he  of  cherry- 
wood,  the  second  story  of  ma^e,  and  the  ihird  story  of  white-pine,  wnnight  %Ki  fiL 
ished  smoothly,  soitable  for  being  stained  and  varnished  withoat  painting. 

Plooringt,  4*. 

The  Platforms  are  to  be  furred  up,  as  shown  by  the  Drawings,  and  the  Stairwa3rs, 
Platforms,  and  Hearths,  are  to  be  bordered,  and  the  Floors  to  be  laid,  with  narrow 
hard-pine  floorinn,  perKctly  jointed  and  thoroaghly  nailed.  The  Strips  are  to  be 
crangra  to  a  width  respectively  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  jo&its  are  to  be  broken,  at 
least  three  feet,  so  that  no  two  strips  of  difierent  widths  will  but  on  to  each  other. 

CabineUt,  Ootettj  Ooiht»-Hook$,  4^. 

There  are  to  be  two  Cabinets,  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  above  tbe 
skirnnff,  and  as  high  as  the  windovrs,  with  double  cnerry  Sash-doors,  each  bong  with 
three  l^rass  Hinges,  fastened  with  Thumb-catches  and  Locks,  and  fitted  with  Rosewood 
Knobs.  There  are  to  be  twelve  Shelves  in  each,  and  immediately  below  them  are  to 
be  small  Closets,  with  four  Shelves  in  each,  ana  double  Doors,  hung  and  &stened  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sash  doors.  The  snelves  are  to  be  placed  as  directed  by  the 
Committee.    Six  of  them  are  to  be  inclined,  with  two  narrow  ledges  on  each. 

There  are  to  be  two  Closets  in  each  side  of  the  Ventilating  Pier^  in  the  first  Story,  * 
and  two  in  one  side  in  the  Second  Story,  as  shown  at  o  o,  in  the  diagram  on  page  IS^. 
Each  Closet  is  to  be  fitted  with  three  stueives,  and  the  doors  are  to  be  hung  ana  fastened 
ill  the  same  manner  as  the  Closets  under  the  Cabinets. 

There  is  to  be  for  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a  Press- 
closet,  havin?  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  with  six  brass  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on  beaded  cherry-wood  cleats ;  the  Door  to  be  neatly  hung,  fastened,  and  triouned, 
similar  to  the  other  doors. 

There  is  to  be  in  the  entry  of  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a 
Closet,  for  brushes,  brooms,  ccMil-hod,  &c.,  two  by  three-and-one-half  feet,  made  with 
matched  boards,  and  fitted  with  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  and  eight  Hooks  on  the 
other  side  and  back.  The  Door  is  to  be  made,  hung,  and  feistened,  to  correspond  witk 
the  other  doors. 

There  is  to  be  a  Sink,  attached  to  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  br  the  Commit- 
tee, made  of  two- inch  pine  plank,  the  too  hung  with  stout  hinges,  and  with  Drawers  and 
Cupboards  below.  It  is  to  be  fitted  witn  a  Composition  Sesspool,  lined  with  xinc,  and 
a  lead  Waste-pipe,  leading  to  the  vault.  Suitable  Pipes,  to  lead  the  City  water  into 
the  sink  in  each  story,  are  to  be  provided. 

There  is  to  be  a  Dumb-waiter  firom  the  cellar  to  the  third  story,  opening  into  each 
story,  for  raising  coals,  wood,  &c. 

There  are  to  be  seventy  extra-stout  iron  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooks^  to  each  School- 
room, put  up  on  beaded  cherry-wood  Cleats,  as  directed  by  the  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Umbrella-stands,  in  each  Entry,  to  hold  six  nmbrellas  emck. 

Coal'BinBt  <f^ 

There  are  to  be  three  Coal-Bins  in  tbe  Cellar,  each  capable  of  holding  three  tons  of 
C«^l,  having  Covers  hune  with  strong  wrought-iron  Hinges,  and  sliding  Gates,  with 
lK)xings  around  them  to  xeep  the  Ccol  from  the  fioor.  Also,  three  Closets  for  Kin- 
dlings, the  doors  to  be  hung  with  iron  Strap-hinges,  and  fastened  with  iron  Buttons. 

There  are  also  to  be  in  the  Cellar,  two  large  iron-bound  Water-butts,  with  metal 
Faucets. 

Privy-Fi7d$h. 

The  Privies  are  to  be  fitted  with  pine  Risers,  Seats,  and  Covers.  The  Covers  are 
to  be  hung  with  stout  Duck,  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  Hinges ;  tbe 
edges  of  the  cloth  to  be  covered  with  narrow  slats.  They  are  to  be  so  arranged,  that 
they  will  fail  of  themselves  when  lef^.  There  is  to  be  a  Box  for  paper  in  eocn  Priw, 
ana  the  Boys'  Privies  are  to  have  Troughs,  lined  with  xinc,  with  Sesspools.  TSa 
whole  finish  of  the  Privies  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other  ports  of  the  baiUing. 

PainHng. 

All  the  Hard-wood  Finish,  (except  the  Skirting  of  the  first  and  second  ttoriesL  which 
is  to  be  varnished,)  is  to  be  oiled,  with  two  coats  of  boiled  Linseed-oil,  well  rubbed  ia 
with  cloth. 

All  the  Outside  wood-work,  the  Copper-tniiucs,  and  the  inner  walls  throoriioat,  are 
to  be  prepared  and  painted  with  three  coots  of  Oil-and-Lesd  paint,  of  such  color  as  th» 
Committee  may  direct.    The  Outside-doors  are  to  be  painted  Bronxe. 
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The  Insides  of  the  Closets  and  Cabinets  are  to  be  painted  white,  and  the  Teachers* 
Platfonns  in  imitation  of  Marble.  The  Blinds  are  to  be  painted  with  four  coats  of 
Paris  Green,  and  Varnished.  The  third-story  skirting  is  to  be  stained  with  asphal- 
tum,  and  varnished.  The  rest  of  the  Inside  Pine  Finish  is  to  be  Putty -stopped,  Primed, 
and  Painted  and  Grained,  in  imitation  of  Oak,  Maple,  or  other  color,  as  directed  by 
the  Committee,  and  Varnished. 

All  the  Painting  and  Varnishing  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  first-class  dwelling-houses. 

All  the  Sashes^  throughout,  are  to  be  glazed  with  Crystal  Sheet  Glass,  of  double 
thickness,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Each  light  is  to  be  properly  Bedded,  Sprigged, 
and  Back-Puttied. 

The  Windows  are  to  have  Lights  of  the  following  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the 
Drawings : 

First  Story,  Front  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches.  First 
Story,  Rear  Window,  twelve  Lights^  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches.  That  in  the  west 
wall,  eight  Lights,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches. 

Second  Story,  Front  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 
Second  Siory,  Rear  Windows,  eight  and  twelve  Lignts,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches. 
Front  Window  in  easterly  Projection,  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 

Third  Storv,  Front  Windows,  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  nineteen  inches.  Third 
Story,  Rear  Windows,  ei^ht  and  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fifteen  inches.  Front 
Windows  in  easterly  Projection,  eiffht  Lights,  each  eleven  by  nineteen  inches. 

The  Cellar  Windows,  eight  Lignts,  each  eight  by  ten  inches. 

The  Sashes  over  the  Doors,  each  six  Lights. 

The  Skylights  are  to  be  two  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  six  inches. 

Ventilators, 

There  are  to  be  two  of  Emerson's  Patent  Ventilators,  of  galvanized  iron ;  one  on 
the  Roof  of  the  Main  Building,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  on  the 
Roof  of  the  Privies,  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

Pumiture, 

Each  Schoolroom  is  to  be  furnished  with  sixty  Small  Arm-Chairs,  of  Mr.  Ingra> 
ham's  pattern,  such  as  are  used  in  the  other  Primary  Schools  in  the  City.*  Also,  with 
a  Table,  for  the  Teacher's  Platform,  four  feet  by  two,  (made  of  Mahogan3r.  Black  Wal- 
nut, or  Cherry- woo<L  as  directed  by  the  Committee,^  tumished  with  two  Drawers,  and 
fitted  with  Locks,  Keys,  and  Rosewood  Knobs,  of  the  best  quality. 

Memorandum. 

No  bricks,  stone,  lumber,  or  other  building-materials,  of  any  description,  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  earaen-plat ;  and  the  Trees  and  Garden  are  to  nave  a  rough  box  built 
around  them,  for  their  preservation  firom  injury.  No  lines  are  to  be  fastened  to  th» 
Trees,  for  any  pur^se  whatever. 

All  the  Lumber  is  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  seasoned ;  and  all  that  is  in  sight  b  to 
be  free  from  Shakes,  Sap,  and  Knots ;  and  tnat  and  every  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  equal 
to  any  used  in  first-class  dwelling-houses. 
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Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery,  mixed  with  Spirit- Varnish. 

No  more  Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery  should  be  used,  than  are  sufficient  to  ^ve 
the  required  black  and  abrading  surface ;  and  the  Varnish  should  contain  only  sufficient 
gum  to  hold  the  ingredients  together,  and  confine  the  Composition  to  the  fiioard.  The 
thinner  the  mixture,  the  better. 

The  Lampblack  should  first  be  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  Alcohol,  or  Spirit- 
Varnish,  to  free  it  from  lumps. 

The  Composition  should  be  applied  to  the  smoothly-planed  surface  of  a  Board,  with 
a  common  painter's  brush.  Let  it  become  thoroughly  dry  and  hard  before  it  is  used. 
Rub  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  piece  of  smooth  wood  covered  with  the  Compo- 
sition. 

Boards  prepared  in  this  way  are  almost  equal  to  Slates,  and  will  last  for  years  :  and 
they  can  l>e  used  with  slate-pencils,  which  arc  much  bettor  than  crayons  or  chalk,  on 
account  of  their  freedom  from  dust  and  dirt.  Crayon  or  chalk  dust  is  deleterious  to 
health,  as  well  as  to  cleanliness. 

This  Composiiion  may  also  be  used  on  the  walls. 

*  Sea  pp.         Slid  161. 
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Plaxs  by  Hon.  John  D.  Phtlbrick. 

Although  the  foregoing  plan  of  a  Primary  School-house  by  Mr.  Ingraham  was 
to  considerable  extent  followed  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  class  of 
buildings,  it  was  found  that  a  lack  of  uniformity  siill  prc'Tailed:  and  !n  1860, 
the  committee  of  the  CJommon  Council  on  PubUc  Instruction,  requested  the 
superintendent  (Hon.  J.  D.  Pliilbrick)  to  prepare  a  series  of  model  plans  for 
Primary  School  Houses.  In  the  same  year,  in  connection  with  G.  J.  F^Bryant, 
architect,  Mr.  Philbrick  prepared  several  plans  which,  together  with  his  report 
accompanying  the  same,  we  give  below. 

A  building  best  adapted  for  our  present  system  of  primary  school  oiganiza- 
tion,  where  it  is  fully  carried  out,  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  one 
school  of  each  grade,  or  six  schools — a  separate  school-room,  with  its  necessary 
appendages,  being  provided  for  each  school  But  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  schools  of  a  city  is  seldom  practicable  or  expedient^  although 
the  same  principles  of  gradation  should  be  kept  in  view.  Hence,  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  erect  buildings  containing,  one,  two,  three,  four,  six  or  eight 
rooms,  the  essential  features  and  purposes  of  all  being  the  same.  In  acoordance 
with  these  views,  ground  plans  of  buildings  of  these  different  sizes  are  herewith 
presented. 

The  kind  and  grade  of  school  to  be  accommoda  cd  bdng  well  understood,  the 
next  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided  for  in  a  room. 
Our  regulations  fix  fif\y-8ix  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  for  a  primary 
school. 

Ffty-six  being  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated,  the  arrangement  of 
the  desks  for  this  number  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done.  The  best  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  them  seems  to  be  to  make  seven  rows  \vnth  eight  in  a  row.  Arranged 
in  this  way,  they  will  occupy  a  space  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the 
longest  side  will  be  parallel  with  the  teacher's  platform.  Each  desk  is  one  foot 
and  a  half  long.  The  center  aisle  should  be  two  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the 
others,  sixteen  inches.  A  chair  and  desk  together  require  a  little  more  than 
two  feet  from  front  to  back.  Fifly-six  desks  and  chairs,  with  tlie  above  dimen- 
sions and  arrangements,  would  occupy  a  rectangle  twenty-two  feet  by  fifteen. 
In  the  rear,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  space  appropriated  to  seating,  there  sliould 
be  a  space  not  less  tlian  three  feet  wide.  Tlie  teacher's  platform  should  be  at 
least  five  feet  wide,  and  the  area  between  the  scholars'  desks  and  the  platform 
should  be  at  least  as  wide.  These  measures  will  require  a  room  twenty-eight 
feet  square  in  the  clear.  The  hight  should  be  twelve  feet  in  the  clear.  This 
size  gives  one  hundred  sixty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  last  thirty-nine  minutes  witliout  a  fresh  supply.  Tlie  plan  enti- 
tled "  Model  Room,"  herewith  submitted,  represents  the  arrangcraents  above 
described. 

An  inspection  of  this  plan  will  show  that  provision  is  made  for  blackboards 
in  the  rear  and  in  front  of  the  pupils,  and  for  light  on  both  sides.  When  prac- 
ticable, the  light  should  bo  admitted  on  the  left  side  of  pupils  as  they  sit,  in 
preference  to  the  right  side.  If  light  can  be  admitted  only  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  the  pupils  should  be  seated  with  their  backs  towanl  it.  Tliis  room  is 
planned  on  the  supposition  that  architectural  considerations  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  light  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  rather  than  on  two 
ac^acent  sides.    If  the  ^g|h\.  '\%  ;i<dai\VV^  on  q^V^^  sides,  as  in  tliis  Plan,  the 
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seating  sliould  be  so  arrangci]  tlmt  the  blank  iralla  mny  bo  in  front  and  rear, 
wbile  the  windowa  are  on  the  riglit  and  left  of  tho  pupils  na  tliey  sit. 

■\Vliatever  may  be  the  size  or  number  of  rooms  in  the  building,  each  school- 
room  should  have  atlached  to  it  a  clothes  closet.  It  is  desirable  that  this  closet 
bIiouM  bo  accessible  lioth  from  the  entry  and  school-room.  Tbia  closet  should 
be  ftoin  four  to  five  feet  in  width,  and  about  ilftoen  fact  in  length,  and  lighted 
by  a  window.  Tho  arrangement  of  tho  closet  with  rcfercDce  to  tlie  entry  and 
school-room,  which  seems  to  bo  moat  desirable,  ia  shown  in  the  accomponytag 
plans. 

I  have  given  twenty-eight  feot  square  as  the  minimum  size  of  a  Primaiy 
3chool-rooni  for  flftj-six  pupils,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  proportions 
may  not  be  varied  somewhat  to  sail  the  sliapo  of  the  lot 

Plan  Ko.  6  is  substantially  tho  plan  of  tho  new  BchooMiouso  about  to  bo 
erected  on  Poplar  Street  It  was  made  to  conform  to  the  aizo  and  form  of  tha 
lot ;  the  principles  stated  abovs  being  applied  as  far  as  practicable.  The  closets 
arc  of  sufficient  size,  and  Chej  arc  well  lighted,  tliough  tboy  aro  accessible  only 
through  the  achootrooms.  Tbe  teacher's  room,  though  small,  is  a  desirable  ele- 
ment The  play-ground  in  the  rear  is  reached  through  tlie  basement,  which  ia 
well  lighted. 

The  aecompanyiog  plans  wore  drawn  bj  G.  J.  F.  Biyant,  Esq.,  who  also 
fMmished  the  mecUaDical  descrlpltons  appended  to  the  oune. 
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PLAlf  FOB  PRDCABT  SCHOOL-HOUSE  WITH  ONE  BOOX  OX  EACH  FLOOR 

1. — FiKST  Stoet. 


R,— School-room.  P.— Platform.  C.—CabineL  H.— Hall.  W.— Wardrobe  with 
Ventiktor  adjoining.  V. — Extra  Ventilator.  S. — Ventilator  in  connection  ^^ith 
Bmokd  Pipe. 

2. — Skco!(D  Stoet. 


Plana  1  and  2  show  a  building  containing  one  room  only  on  each  stoiy,  and  is 

designed  of  two  or  three  stories  in  hight,  accommodating  two  schools  in  tho  on©  caae, 

and  three  schools  in  the  other.     Its  external  dimensions  are  3U  by  46  foet     Each 

of  its  Btoriee  will  contain  one  school-room  of  28  by  28  feet  square;  a  clotlies  closet  of 

i:i}  hjr  4|  foet;  a  hall  of  U  by  14  feet;  and  a  staircase  9  by  14  feet 
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3. — Plan  for  Primaey  School-house  with  two  Rooms  on  a  Floor. 


R. — School-room.    P. — ^Teacher's  Platform.     W. — "Wardrobe.    V. — Ventilator. 
S.— Sink.     C.  C— Clothes  Closet     H.— Hall.     E.— Entrance.     C— Cabinet 


Plan  3  shows  a  bnilding  containing  two  rooms  on  each  story,  and  is  designed 
of  two  stories  in  bight,  aocommodatmg  four  schools.  It  has  a  porch  projection  on 
one  side  of  the  main  body,  for  staircases,  hall,  ^,  which  measures  42 }  bj  10  feet, 
and  the  main  body  measures  60 j^  feet  by  36^  outside  dimensions.  Each  story  con- 
tains two  school-rooms  28  by  28  feet  square ;  .two  clothes  closets  each  4i  by  15 
feet;  a  hall  15  by  14^  feet ;  and  two  staircases  each  occupying  9  by  12  feet 
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i.~PiMt  or  ScBooL-BOcsi  wrra  tbreb  Booua  o«  a  Floob. 


]L— IlalL       r.— riitforai. 


Plan  4  shows  n  buildin?  cont.iinini;  three  rooms  On  Cacli  Storv,  and  is  dosiRnivl 
<^  two  stories  in  liiglil,  aeminmiMbtina  iiix  scli.xjjs.  ll  li.is  a  main  part,  in  nl:ii-!i 
four  of  said  sctionl-ruoms  nr?  armn)c«<I:  and  an  L  port,  in  which  two  sHiool-rooiu* 
are  arranged.  Tho  outside  dimeoaioaa  of  tbe  Diaiti  part  are  31}  feet  by  SO  fecL  and 
of  the  L  part,  31}  br  33.  Racli  storr  conuioB  three  ac^ool-rooms.  ewh  IS  bj  23 
feet  Bqoarp;  ihrpe  ciothos  doscis,  cBi;h  U  tixt  by  5;  n  ball  21  b}"  I^i  fcct;'"wi 
nainasc  11 J  f^t  by  10  foct. 
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6.— Plan  op  Primary  School-house  wrrn  pour  R09MS  ox  a  Floor. 


R.— vSchool-room.     C.  C— Clothea  Closet.    P.— Platform.    "W.— Wardrobe.    C. 
— Cabinet.     E. — Entrance.    V. — Vestibule. 


Plan  5  shows  a  building  containing  four  rooms  on  each  story,  and  is  designed  of 
two  stories  in  hight,  accommodating  eight  schools.  Its  external  dimensions  are 
(jO^  by  80  feet.  JSach  of  its  stories  will  contain  four  school-rooms,  each  28  by  28 
feet  square;  four  clothed  closets,  each  4^  by  15  feet;  a  hall  18 J  by  26 J  feet;  and 
two  staircases  each  9  by  15  §  feet. 
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6— Plah  rOB  SonooL-Honai  win  tvo  Boons  oh  bioh  Floor. 
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Plan  6  shows  n  buildui?  containing  two  rooms  on  each  Btorp,  nnd  n  (li.'Klicucd 
for  two  or  more  stories  in  biglit  Its  external  diinenaiona  aro  3'!  by  GO}  feet. 
The  Khool-roams  are  20^^  by  33  feet  sqoaro;  clotlica  closeta,  12  bj  6  Ibet; 
ball,  13^  feet  wide.  DeadoB  the  main  boiij,  tliere  is  a  projection  on  the  (hint 
Hide,  in  etiehator;,  and  contAinini;  !□  the  first  stolyan  entrance  doonray  and  two 
teacher's  rooms,  each  t  by  6ff  leet  square,  and  two  teoclicr's  rooms  in  each  of 
the  other  stories  of  lams  slis.     Each  school-room  will  accommodate  66  acholars 
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PiTBLic  School  Society  of  New  York. 

Prior  to  1805.  the  only  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  partook 
at  all  of  the  character  of  public  schools,  were  one  established  oy  the 
*'  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,'*  in  1802,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  different  religious  denominations  for  the  gratuitous  education  ot 
the  children  of  their  own  members.  These  were  few,  feebly  sustained, 
and  Uie  course  of  instruction  altogether  inadequate. 

In  April,  1805,  on  the  petition  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  individu* 
uals.  a  '^  free  school"  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  education 
of  cnildren  who  did  not  belong  to,  and  were  not  provided  lor  by  any  reli- 

S'ous  society.     This  school  was  organized  in  May,  1806,  and  taught  on 
e  plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

In  1808,  the  institution  was  enlarged  by  thele^lature  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  ^few-York,"  and  the  city 
corporation  presented  a  site  for  a  school-house,  and  entrusted  to  its  keep- 
ing the  education  of  the  children  of  the  alms-nonse. 

In  1809,  the  first  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  future  pur- 
poses in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  society. 

In  1815,  the  society  received  its  quota  ($3,708)  of  the  first  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  Fund  for  the  support  ol  Common  Schools. 

In  1821,  a  committee  of  the  society  were  instructed  to  correspond  with 
distinguished  educators,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  poor.  This 
step  resulted  in  some  modifications  of*^  the  plans  of  the  society,  and  th<i 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

In  1828,  the  first  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  Duane  street  build- 
ing, on  the  plan  of  the  infant  schools,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
large  cities  of  the  Um'ted  States,  under  voluntary  efibrts.  The  result  was 
favorable.  It  drew  off  the  younger  scholars  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
same  building,  and  facilitated  Uie  instruction  and  government  in  both 
classes  of  schoola  This  school  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  society  and  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  infant  school 
society.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seton  was  employed  by  the  society 
as  an  agent  to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  to  make  Icnown  the  benefiis 
of  the  schools  and  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  delinquent  scholars. 
This  step  led  to  a  knowledge  of  various  abuses,  and  the  introduction  of 
several  improvements.  Mr.  Seton  has  since  acted  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  in  this  capacity  has  given  unity  to  all  of  Ihe  operations  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  Board. 

In  1828-29,  the  schools  of  the  public  school  society  were  placed  more 
on  the  basis  of  "  Common  Schools" — open  to  all,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  of  ri^ht,  and  supported  in  part  like  other  great  public  inter- 
ests, by  a  generau  tax.  This  tax  was  one  eightieth  of  one  per  cent.jjxnd 
was  the  first  tax  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools;  the  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  tne  Common 
Council  was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  principally  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  a  large  committee  on  the  part  of  the  society,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  propose  such 
modification  and  improvement,  as  might  be  considored  judicious.  To  aid 
the  committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  of  their  number 
were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schools 
of  that  city.  This  committee  reported  certain  modifications,  which  were 
concurred  in  by  the  board.  These  modifications  were  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  the  elementary  classes, 
with  some  simple  apparatus  for  visible  illustration ;  an  extensbn  of  the 
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studies  in  the  upper  public  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  astronomy,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  book-keeping ;  an  increase  of  the  salaries  ol 
teachers,  the  substitution  of  assistant  teachers  for  certain  class  recitations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opening  of  recitation  rooms  for  this  purpose ;  the 
more  extended  use  of  blackboard,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  and 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices,  and  such  as  leave 
school  at  an  early  age. 

In  1834,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  primary  schools,  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  employed  as  monitors  in  that 
class  of  schools.  This  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such 
pupils  of  the  older  class  of  the  upper  schools,  as  from  their  peculiar  taste, 
industry  and  proficiency,  could  be  recommended  as  monitors  or  teachers. 
While  in  these  normal  schools,  they  are  denominated  "  cadets."  and  such 
as  are  properly  qualified  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  monitors,  under 
pay,  and  so  on  to  '*  passed  monitors,"  from  which  class  the  assistant 
teachers  are  to  be  selected.  These  schools  now  embrace  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers,  and  have  already  furnished  tlie 
schools  with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  1836.  owin^  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a 
number  of  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  with 
tlieir  preparatory  schools,  were  Opened  by  those  having  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  were  ad 
vanced  to  the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided.  In  1841-2,  simi- 
lar privileges  were  opened  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  ibr  a  certain 
number  of  girls. 

In  1842.  an  act  passed  the  legislature  which  altered  very  essentially 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  several  wards,  who  together 
constitute  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  1814  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrookes  system  of  scientific  exchanges  and 
a  plan  of^  oral  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences,  were  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Society.  The  teachers  were  authorized  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  occupy  a  limited  portion  of  time  weekly  in  pre-^ 
paring  specimens  of  writing,  mapping  and  drawing,  with  a  view  to 
the  exchanging  of  such  specimens  for  those  of  oUier  schools  in  this  and 
other  states.  These  exchanges  of  the  results  of  mental  and  artistical 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  excited  a  most  healthful  rivalry, 
greatly  favorable  to  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties,  while  its 
moral  influences  have  been  decidedly  good.  Not  the  least  among  its 
benefits  has  been  the  cultivating  of  a  taste  for  the  art  of  drawing,  so  ne- 
cessary and  useful  a  part  of  common  school  education,  particularly  in 
those  pupils  designed  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Connected  with  the  oper 
ations  here  alluded  to,  was  a  plan  of  instruction  by  short  oral  lectures  on 
the  natural  sciences,  from  objects  collected  and  placed  in  tlie  school  cabi- 
nets by  the  pupils  themselves,  formed  into  associations  or  "  school  lyce- 
ums." 

In  1847,  the  Free  Academy  was  established  by  the  Board,  after  an  ex- 
pression in  its  favor  by  a  direcf  popular  vote.  Admission  into  the 
Academy  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State. 

In  1843,  evening  schools  were  established  for  such  pupils  as  could 
not  attend  the  public  or  ward  schools  by  day. 

In  1853,  the  schools  and  property  of  the  Public  School  Society  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Society,  afler  years  of 
faithful,  disinterested,  and  useful  service,  in  building  up  an  improved 
system  of  public  instruction,  was  aboL'shed. 
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Plan  and  Description  op  Public  School,  No.  17,  New  Yorb. 

The  following  plans  and  explanation  of  a  "  Public  School"  and  a  "  Primiiy 
School "  are  copied  from  the  '*  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Societjr  of  New  York."  The  plans  after  which  the 
school-houses  of  this  Society  were  originally  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  their  schools,  were  adopted  from  those 
recommended  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  These  plans  and  methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  esaeotiidjy 
modified,  until  they  can  no  longer  be  characterized  as  Lancasterian  or  Moni- 
torial, but  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  There  are  two  grades  of  schools,  the  higher  called  the  Public 
Schools,  and  the  lower,  called  the  Public  Primary  Schools.  Those  schools 
of  the  primary  ^radc,  which  are  in  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  higher 
schools,  are  designated  Primary  Departments,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Primaries  taught  in  separate  building.  The  system  of  instruction  pursoeJ 
in  the  Primary  Departments  was  originally  the  In&nt  School  syst^n,  and 
still  retains  many  of  the  methods  of  that  system.  The  school-rooms  were, 
therefore,  constructed  and  fu^ished  in  reference  to  simultaneous  exercises 
of  the  whole  school,  to  oral  instruction  with  visible  illustrations,  and  to 
physical  movements  of  various  kinds. 

Public  School,  No.  17,  is  in  13th  Street,  between  the  7th  and  8th  Avenues, 
on  the  centre  of  a  lot  of  |pround  100  feet  front  and  rear,  by  1031  feet  deep. 
The  main  building  is  49  feet  front,  and  80  feet  deep ;  the  stair  building  (in 
the  rear,)  is  21  by  14  feet.  The  main  building  is  49  feet  high,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  eaves.  The  first  story  of  the  front  of  the  main  building 
IS  of  brown  stone,  polished,  as  is  also  the  bases  and  caps  of  the  pilasters. 
The  walls  are  all  of  brick  (including  the  front  fences) ;  the  front  being  of 
(what  are  called)  Philadelphia  pressed  bricks ;  the  front  cornice  is  of  wood, 
and  painted  white. 

The  windows  of  the  lower  story,  contain  each  30,  and  the  two  upper 
stories  each  40  panes  of  glass,  12  by  10  inches :  the  sashes  are  all  hong 
with  weights  and  cords,  so  that  they  ma^  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  rooms  are  all  wainscotexl,  as  high  as  the  window  sills :  the  wain- 
scoting, doors,  and  desks  are  all  sprained  in  imitation  of  oak :  the  doors, 
window  casings,  and  sashes  are  painted  white.  The  rooms  are  ventilated 
hjf  means  of  six  blinds,  2  by  3  feet,  being  placed  in  the  ceilinff  between  the 
timbers,  and  two  or  three  bricks  being  leu  out  opposite  the  blinds,  in  the  out- 
side walls. 

The  first  story  is  1 1  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  and  is  occupied  as  a 
Primary  Department,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  seats  for  150 
children  in  the  Front  Room,  (marked  A  on  Fig.  1,)  and  200  on  the  Gallery, 
(marked  M  on  Fig.  1) ;  making  in  all  350  seats  in  this  department. 

The  second  story  is  occupied  as  the  Girls'  department;  the  room  is  15j 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  seats  for  252  scholars. 

The  third  story  is  occupied  as  the  Boys'  department ;  the  room  is  16j 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  seats  for  252  scholars ;  making  in  afl 
854  seats  in  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  .seats  in  the  recitation  rooms. 

The  steps  in  the  stair  building,  by  which  the  scholars  enter  and  retire 
from  school,  are  of  blue  stone,  3  inches  thick  by  12  inches  wide,  and  are 
expected  to  last  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  budding.  This  method  was 
adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  in  new  steps  every  few  years, 
(which  has  heretofore  been  necessary  where  wooden  steps  have  been  used,) 
and  also  to  lessen  the  noise  consequent  on  a  great  number  of  children  goiqg 
either  up  or  down  wooden  steps,  at  the  same  time ;  thus  far  the  experiment 
has  succeeded  admirably,  and  is  now  adopted  for  both  Public  and  Primsn 
Schools. 
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Fig  1.     Ground  plan  of  Primary  Department,  3rard8,  &c. 
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A — Primary  School  room  39  by  38  feet. 
B— Infant         do      do     39  by  30  feet. 
C — Room  for  brooms,  pails,  &c. 
J — Boys'  ward-robe,  16i  by  8  feet. 
K— Girls'        do         12^  by  8  feet. 
M— Gallery,  32  by  11  feet— Seats  for 

200  children. 
N,  N — Desks,  each  16j  feet  long. 
O — Teachers'  table. 
L — Main  entrance. 
R,  R — Entrance  to  the  yard. 
U,  U  do      to  Primary  department. 

V — Stairs  to  Girls'  and  Boys'  do. 
S — Scholars' entrance — Boys'  do. 
T  do  do  Girls'      do. 

Q— Sliding  doors— 28  by  9^  feet. 
P,  P— Stoves. 

Z,  Z — Flues  for  stove  pipes. 
I,  I— Play  ground,   102   by  26   feet; 


paved  with  brick.  F,  F— Privies, 
12  by  8  feet.  G,  G— Boxes  for 
sand— 3  by  2i  feet. 

D,  D— Wood-houses— 83  by  24  feet,  and 
6j  feet  high;  the  front  of  which  is  made 
or  hemlock  strips,  4  by  2  inches,  set 

f>erpendicularly  2  inches  apart,  to  al 
ow  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

E,  E — Roof  of  wood-houses — ^project- 
ing 3}  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the 
houses;  forming  a  shelter  for  the 
scholars  in  stormy  weather. 

H,  H — Gutters  of  blue  stone  to  con- 
duct the  waste  water  from  the  wood 
houses  and  yards  to  the  street. 

X — Court  Yard — Sjwide;  blue  stone 
flagging.  Y,  Y — Stone  foundation 
blocks,  to  which  the  iron  railing  in 
front  is  secured. 
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Plan  jec,  op  Pmihist  Scsool,  New  Yobe. 

The  main  building  is  35  feet  front,  b;  S94  faet  deep :  the  sUir  buildinf  i* 
S7  feet  by  II  feet  6  inches.  The  main  buildins  is  planed  0  or  8  feet  from 
the  line  of  the  street,  swcording  to  the  depth  of  the  lot.  The  walla  above 
the  groand  aie  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  roof  is  of  tin :  and  the  gutter* 
of  copper.  The  lower  doors  and  windows  have  iron  bars  inserted,  for 
nfetf ,  and  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  summer,  but  are  cloMd 
with  nshes  in  the  winter. 

Fig.  1.     Ground  plan  of  first  storj,  or  plaj-ground. 

This  story  is  74  feet  in  the  clear,  with'  a  partition  wall  through  tbe  middls 
to  give  separate  play-grounda  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools.  This  wall  u  8 
nches  thick;  and  about  Sj  feetof  the  upper  part  is  open  work  fot  ventilation. 

C,  C  —  Stairways.  L,  F  —  Places  for  pine  (kindling)  wood  —  under 
stairs.  E. — Sand  box  for  both  departments,  h,  h — Piles  of  wood  about 
H  feet  high.  I,  J — Lines  on  whicn  the  scholars  are  marshaled,  previous 
to  entering  school.     I,  t,  1 — Doors. 

Fig.  S  and  3.    Ground  plan  of  boys'  and  girls'  department,  each  60  by  33. 

D— Teachers'  platform  and  table,  (movable  roUera.)  d,  d — Desks  for 
scholars — the  black  dots  are  iron  chairs,  a — Cast  iron  lesson  stands — on 
which  two  lesson  boards  are  hung,  to  accommodate  cissses  standing  on  the 
line  b,  b.  H — Class  Room,  g,  g,  g — Fines,  or  chimnies,  for  stove  pipes, 
f,  f,  f,  &e. — Air  flues,  oi  recessesfor  ventilation,  extending  from  the  2d  story 
to  the  garret.  C-^tove— the  pipes  extend  from  the  store  to  the  front  into 
the  flue,  and  also  to  the  rear. 


DBA  WIND  DESK  AND  DOAnD. 

The  (blloving  cut*  rcpmMit  a  front  view  (Fig.  1.)  and  end  Bcotion  (Fig.  !,)  oT 
Ae  deck,  and  ■  front  ricw  and  Kctkni  of  ■  drewin^  board  (Fig.  3,)  recom mended 
(iir  the  IB«  of  the  drawinfc  Kbods  id  coooectioD  nilh  the  Depanmeot  of  Pnetical 
An  in  the  Bond  of  Trade,  Engtand. 


Fiy.l 


Fig.  1.— PaoHT  Viiv  or  DniuiKO  Dm 


>^(.  !.— Bimo*  or  Daxviin)  Dili. 

A,  A,  Fig.  I,  A,  Fig.  S — AwoodcD  rail, screwed  to  iron  aprigbta  C,  C,  to  hn 
tbc  examples  or  copy. 

B,  B,  j  inch  rod,  paaaing through  eyca  in  \  inch  VKia  uprights,  C,  C,  C,  to  m 
port  th«  cianipli-s. 

^1  (•'  ^i  i  '"*''■  iroi  nprighta.  acrevcd  to  the  dvak  at  I,  and  punched  at  the  ■ 
per  end  to  riveive  the  iron  rod  B, 

I),  D,  hollon-  Bpaoeto  hold  the  atiidents'  peDcils,  knivn,  £c. 

K,  K,  n-oodcD  rnil  lo  ttifTfii  upright*,,  F.  F,  F.  which  arc  acrewnt  to  Iho  flo« 

G,  G,  (Fig.  I,)  >hort  liU.'la,  aa  afaonn  M  G,  (Mg.  S,)  placed  oppiwUi  cwh  at) 
doirt,  lo  retain  the  board,  or  eumplc  more  npHght  if  neccaaary. 

JI,  (Pig.  S,)  a  fiSet  rauuiif^  iloiii  tbc  dctk,  to  prevent  peneila,  &o.,  raHing  a 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  furniture  of  a  school, 
both  for  pupils  and  teachers,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  The  varying  size  of  the  occupant;  so  that  not  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  any  awkward,  incoavenient,  or  unhealthy  position  of  the  limbs, 
chest,  or  spine. 

2.  The  grade  of  the  school,  the  occupations  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction,  so  that  the  objects  aimed  at  may  be  secured  in 
the  best  manner.  A  school  composed  of  very  young  children,  another 
in  which  drawing  and  sewing  receive  special  attention,  a  third  con- 
ducted on  the  monitorial  plan,  a  fourth  embracing  a  large  number  of 
pupils  in  a  hall  for  study  and  lectures,  under  one  principal  teacher,  with 
class-rooms,  for  recitations  by  assistants,  and  a  fifth  in  which  the  pupils 
are  classified  under  permanent  teachers  in  separate  rooms,  will  require 
different  furniture  and  arrangements. 

3.  Facility  of  access,  so  that  each  pupil  may  go  to  and  from  his  seat, 
with  the  least  possible  noise,  inconvenience,  and  waste  of  time  to  him- 
self and  others. 

4.  The  supervision  of  the  whole  school  by  the  teacher,  with  a  free 
passage  for  him  to  every  pupil,  as  well  as  every  facility  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  books  of  reference,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  and 
diagrams,  and  his  collective  and  class  teaching. 

5.  Facility  for  sweeping  and  keeping  the  room  neat. 

The  following  diagrams  and  suggestions  as  to  the  deti\ils  of  con- 
struction and  arrangements,  will  enable  committees  to  furnish  their 
school  and  class-rooms  with  appropriate  furniture,  which  will  answer 
the  above  conditions. 

The  wood  portion  of  all  school  furniture  should  be  made  of  clear, 
hard,  well-seasoned  material,  like  cherry,  mahogany,  or  birch ;  the  sur- 
faces worked  smooth,  the  edges  and  corners  nicely  rounded,  and  all  the 
joints,  as  far  as  practicable,  firmly  morticed. 

Each  pupil  should  be  allowed  a  desk  with  a  top  surface  at  least  two 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf,  box,  or  drawer  to 
receive  books,  <S:c. 

The  top  surface  of  the  desk  should  incline  one  inch  in  a  foot  toward 
tlie  front  edge,  except  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level.  Along  the  front  edge  of  the  level  portion  should  run 
a  groove,  a  quarter  of  art  inch  deep,  to  prevent  pencils  from  rolling  off; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  an  opening  to  receive  a  slate,  and  another  for 
an  inkstand,  or  a  permanently  fixed  cast-iron  box  with  a  lid.  in  which  a 
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movable  ink-well  may  be  inserted.    There  should  be  no  raised  ledge  on 
the  front  edge. 

The  shelf  should  be  about  two  thirds  as  wide  as  the  desk,  and  decline 
a  little  from  tlie  front  The  opening  to  receive  the  books  should  be 
about  four  inches.  A  box,  of  which  the  top  of  the  desk  forms  the  lid,  is 
a  greater  protection  from  dust,  but  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  lid 
is  a  frequent  source  of  noise.  A  portfolio  case  be  attached  to  the  insiie 
of  the  lid.  to  receive  drawings  and  manuscripts. 

The  standards  to  support  the  desk  can  be  made  of  wood  or  cast-iron. 
The  latter  are  to  be  preferred,  because,  without  adding  much  to  the 
cost,  they  have  more  strength  and  durability,  and  while  presenting  a 
variety  of  elegant  forms  they  can  be  so  curved  as  to  admit  of  easy 
access  to  the  seat,  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the  broom  in  sweeping.  A 
variety  of  patterns  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

When  made  of  wood  the,  standards  should  be  firmly  fastened  by  a 
strong  tenon  into  the  sleepers  of  the  floor  or  into  a  shoe,  which  can  be 
made  of  cast-iron.  The  shoe  can  be  made  fast  to  the  floor  by  numerous 
screws. 

To  secure  the  greatest  firmness,  the  standards  should  not  be  more 
than  four  feet  apart,  and  should  be  strengthened  by  bars  extending 
between  every  two,  or  braces  from  the  center  of  the  standard  to  an 
equal  distance  on  the  shelf,  or  back  of  the  desk  above.  For  these  pur- 
poses a  socket  for  the  bar  or  brace,  should  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
standard. 

The  several  parts  of  the  standard  must  be  adapted  to  their  intended 
use.  The  top  requires  to  be  cast  with  a  flange  or  stays  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  to  screw  to  the  wood- work  of  the  desk  or  seat  for 
which  it  is  intended.  When  it  is  practicable,  the  standard  should  re- 
ceive the  wood-work  into  a  socket,  arm,  or  lip,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
displaced  by  any  rough  usage,  which  will  not  at  the  same  time  shatter 
the  iron.  Several  extra  holes  should  be  drilled  in  the  standard  to  re- 
ceive additional  screws,  as  the  old  ones  from  time  to  time  get  loose. 

The  height  of  the  standards,  whether  for  desk  or  seat,  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Every  pupil,  young  or  old,  should  be  provided  with  a  chair  (or  bench 
having  the  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordinary  chair)  just  high  enough 
to  allow,  when  properly  occupied,  the  feet  to  rest  on  the  floor  without 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  being  pressed  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the 
seat. 

In  all  cases,  except  in  class-rooms  fitted  up  specially  for  writing  or 
drawing  lessons,  or  when  their  occupancy  will  not  exceed  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  without  a  change  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing  posture, 
the  seats  should  be  provided  with  a  support  for  the  muscles  of  the  b;ick, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  especially  for  the  majority  of  pupils,  this  support 
should  rise  above  the  shoulder  blades,  and  should  in  all  cases  incline 
back  as  it  rises,  one  inch  in  every  foot. 

The  heiglit  of  the  seat  from  the  floor,  and  the  width,  will  depend  on 
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tlie  age,  or  rather  the  EJze  of  the  pupils;  and,  in  providing  Mats  for 
then),  regard  must  be  had  lo  Ihe  grade  of  the  school,  and  the  varying 
FJze  of  the  children.  For  a  primary  school,  coiopoBed  of  children  fnim 
four,  and  even  three,  years  of  age  to  eight  or  ten,  tlie  height  should 
vary  front  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  the  width  from  bik  to  ten 
inchea;'and  for  a  school  for  pupils  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  height  of  the  seals  should  vary  from  ten  to  seveoteea 
inches,  and  the  width  from  eight  to  thirteen  inches. 

To  pi-ovidc  ngainnl  the  evil  of  seats  too  high  for  the  smallest  children, 
planks  or  suitable  platforms  should  be  furnished,  to  enable  the  teacher 
lo  seat  that  class  of  children  properly,  so  that  the  feet  can  rejt  on 
the  floor.  If  the  children  vary  in  nge,  and  consequent  size,  in  different 
seasons  of  the  yearan  extra  number  ofseatd,  both  high  and  loiv,  should 
be  provided  to  meet  the  varying  demand.  Let  the  seals  which  are  not 
required  for  immediate  use  be  carefully  stored  away  in  the  attic,  and 
tlieir  places  supplied  by  those  which  are. 

Great  ditTerence  of  opinion  and  practice  prevails  as  to  the  dimensiong 
of  the  seals  and  desks  for  pupils  of  diflerent  ages.  The  following  scale 
lias  generally  been  followed,  in  plana  drawn  or  approved  by  the  author 
of  (his  treatise.  For  schools  composed  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  four 
years  and  under  to  seventeen  years,  eight  different  sizes  have  been 
adapted— and  the  number  of  each  size  has  varied  with  llie  number  of 
pupils.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  for  each  pupil  an  average  space 
on  the  floor,  of  two  feet  long  by  twenty-six  inches  wide,  besides  the 
space  occupied  by  teachers'  desks,  an  open  area  of  two  or  three  feet  around 
the  room,  and  an  aisle  16  inches  wide  between  each  range  of  desks. 
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GaXXEKT   and   FURNITUKK    FOK   InFANT   AND   PkIMAKT   ScBOOLS. 

The  gallcr}',  or  a  succession  of  seats  rising  one  above  the  other,  on  which  tha 
children  can  be  gathered  at  suitable  times  for  simultaneous  exercises,  such  ts 
singing,  lessons  on  real  objects,  pictures,  simple  operations  of  mental  arithmetic, 
&c.,  has  been  found  an  economic^  arrangement,  in  respect  to  space  and  expense, 
m  schools  for  a  large  number  of  Tery  young  children,  variously  modified ;  it  is  used 
in  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  infant  and  primar}'  schools,  but  in  national  schoi>Is 
c^  the  highest  grade  as  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  for  assemUing  the 
whole  school  for  lectures,  or  for  tho  collective  teaching  of  large  classes  in 
writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  dictation. 

The  common  mode,  of  constructing  benches  without  backs,  and  without  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  for  six  or  eight  young  children,  or  even  a  larger  nmnber, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  economy,  and  not  even  that,  when  the  waste  of 
the  tefichei  '8  time,  in  discipline  caused  by  the  children's  discomfort,  is  considered. 

But  the  opposite  extreme,  of  separate  chairs  for  each  child,  especially  if  the 
ehairs  are  set  far  apart  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  communication  and 
to  secure  quiet,  is  not  therefore  the  best  mode  of  seating  a  primary  school.  The 
social  disposition  of  young  children  should  be  regarded,  and  their  seats,  whether 
the  old  fashioned  form  with  the  ^^  new  fimgled  back,''  or  the  neat  chair  with  back 
and  arms,  should  be  contiguous,  so  that  two  can  be  seated  near  each  other. 

Even  the  youngest  pupils  should  be  provided  with  a  desk,  or  with  some 
fiicility  for  using  the  slate  in  drawing  and  printing.  In  the  absence  of  a  desk 
for  each  child,  a  leaf  with  slates  inserted,  or  painted  blaok|  should  be  hung 
low  against  the  wall  for  the  use  of  primary  classes. 


Primary  School  Bench. 

A  movable  bench  for  more  than  two  pupils  is  an  objectionable  article  of 
school  furniture ;  but  if  introduced  at  all, 


the  above  cut  represents  a  style  of  this  article  which  combines  economy  an  J 
convenience.  The  back  is  inclined  slightly  from  a  perpendicular,  and  the 
seat  is  hollowed.  The  scholars  are  separated  by  a  compartment,  or  box.  A, 
which  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  arm,  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  books. 

Gallery  and  Sand  Dcsk  for  Primary  and  Infant  Schools. 

For  very  small  children  a  Gallery  consist- 
ing of  a  succession  of  seats  rising  above 
each  other,  varying  in  height  from  seven  to 
nine  inches,  and  provided  with  a  support  for 
the  back.  This  arrangement,  in  large 
schools,  affords  great  facility  tor  instruciion 
in  music  and  all  simultaneous  exercises. 

The  Sand  Desk  having  a  trench  (b)  paint- 
ed black,  to  contain  a  ihin  layer  of  sand,  in 
which  to  trace  letters  and  rude  attempts  at 
imitaiintr  forms,  was  originally  much  resorted  to  with  the 
voung  classes,  in  schools  educated  on  the  Lancasterian  or 
Mutual  system.     This  style  of  desk  is  still  used  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society, 
but  very  much  improved  by    Moll's    Cast  Iron  Scroll 
Sianc/tiojis  and  Rei-olcing^  Pivot  Chair.     Every  scholar 
is  furnished  with  a  slate,  which  is  deposited  in  the  opening 
a)  in  the  top  of  the  desk. 


PRULiSr  SCHOOL  FU&MTCILX. 


Fit;.  5  njirmenta  a  Inrpe  pillory  in  the  leWore-room  of  Bonmgh  Rt»i  School  o( 
llif  Ki-.tlsli  niiJ  Furcl^-n  Svhool  Snciety  ;  and  Fig.  6,  a  imoll  giUerj  in  the  cor  ' 
Dt-r  of  a  dB»-roaiii  in  tlio  amae  school. 


Flf^rc  T  rcprewnU  a  Cloting  Gallety,  dcaigned  for  001111  roonw.  Two  stepi, 
I-  b,  aro  Rxcd.  imd  two,  a  a,  oro  made  on  rollers,  and  when  out  of  nae  ore 
I  lulled  under  b  ft.    When  used,  tliey  am  kept  in  Iheir  place  by  >  bolt  to  tbe  floor. 
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Dboeb  and  Skats  of  Wood. 

The  following  cuts  exhibit  the  obeapest  mode  of  constructing  a  ^eak  and  eeii 
of  wood,  for  one  or  two  popils,  the  front  part  of  the  deak,  constituting  the  back  or 
rapport  ci  the  next  seat.    The  height  of  the  desk  may  vary  from  28  to  29  inehea 

Fif.  & 


from  the  floor  to  the  fh>nt  edge  of  the  top,  for  the  oldest  pnpils,  to  SO  to  2 1  inches 

for  the  youngest.    The  corresponding  seat  may  vary  from  17  to  18  inches,  to  9^ 

to  10  inches  from  the  floor.    l*he  top  of  the  desk  and  seat  should  be  two  feet  long 

for  each  popil.    Tlie  npper  surface  (a,)  exoept  about  three 

inclies  (6)  of  the  desk,  should  slope  one  inch  in  a  foot,  and 

may  Tary  in  width,*  from  18  to  12  inches.    The  lerel  portion 

of  the  desk  has  a  grove  (a)  running  along  the  line  of  the  slope, 

to  prevent  pencils  and  pens  from  rolling  off,  and  an  opening  b 

to  receive  a  slate,  and  an  opening  5,  (at  the  end,  if  the  desk  is 

for  one  pupil,  and  in  the  center,  if*  for  two  pnpils,)  to  receive 

an  ink  well,  or  box  for  an  ink  well,  with  a  cover  or  lid.    The 

seat  slopes  a  little  from  the  edge.    The  standard,  of  the  desk 

and  seat  are  curved,  so  as  to  focilitate  sweeping  and  getting  in 

and  oat.    The  standards  may  be  set  in  a  shoe,  as  shown  on 

page  369,  or  made  firm  to  the  floor  by  cleats.     Each  desk  is 

famished  with  a  shelf,  for  books,  maps,  &c. 

Fig.  10  is  a  section  of  a  desk  for  two,  with  a  chair  for  one  papil,  on  a  standard 
of  wood. 

Fif.  la 


The  following  cut  (Fig.  10)  represents  a  range  of  seven  desks  and  seats,  divided 
by  a  partition  (a)  of  matched  boards,  extending  from  the  floor  to  three  inches  abova 

Fif.  11. 
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the  rar6ce  of  the  desk.  The  partitioo  gives  great  firmneas  to  eaoh  desk,  and  ssfH 
arates  each  scholar  more  eflTectaally  than  an  aisle.  The  fewest  seat  is  nine  iDcbes, 
and  the  chair,  to  the  leaf  desk  («,)  is  171  inobea  firom  the  floor.  The  front  ed|{«  of 
the  fewest  desk  (</)  is  19|,and  that  ofttie  highest  (c)  is  28|  inches  fhm  the  floor. 
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Hahtfoiid  School  DitK  and  Siat. 
The  following  cat  (Fig.  1,}  cepresenta  &  ttvie  of  school  desk,  with  a  «eat 
KtUiched,  which  hu  been  exlensirely  inlrodaced  into  villtwe  and  country 
distrieu  in  Ithode  Island,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Hxitfoid,  and  is  recom- 
mended wherever  %  rigid  econooiy  muBt  be  obBerved. 


1.  and  a  desk  at  the 
ji  inches  from  tLe  floor. 
Fi(.a. 
Each  desk  IB  filled  up 
with  a  glaBs  ink-well 
(Fig.  «.)  Bet  firmly  into 
the  desk,  and  covered 
with  alid.  The  ink-well 
majt  be  set  into  a  cast 

ironbni(Fig.3,)lia¥ing 

r  ;  the  box  being 

let  in  and  screved  to 

the  desk,  and  the  ink-well  being  removable  for 
convenience  in  filling,  cleaning,  and  emptying 
in  cold  weaiher- 


The  desk  can  be  nsed,  by  de- 
taching the  support  for  the  seal, 
with  a  convenient  school-chair, 
made  in  the  style  represented  in 
cut  (Fig.  *,)  or  in  my  other  stjto. 


scholars,  perfMOy  fitted  np,  ti 
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Mott's  School  CaAia  ahd  Desk. 

The  following  minute  deBcriptioii  of  Mott's  Patent  RcTolving  Vivai 
Chair,  and  cost  iron  Scroll  StanchiODi  for  School  Desks,  is  gathered 
from  a  circular  of  (be  patentee : 

The  sealofibe  chair  is  or  wood:  all  the  other  psrts,  of  casi  iron.  The  desk 
stanchions  are  adjusted  to  the  height  ofUie  chair — in  the  following  scale,  Tiz; 


B^-fU- 

c^JTi.-. 

"iS.-^]-,^.:^- 

3 

4 

10  Inches 

13  " 

14  " 
16      " 

19      ■'        13      '■ 
03     "        14      '■ 
84      "        15     " 

17  Inches.  :iO  Inches. 

18  "        2*      ■' 

23    "     las    " 

The^rjttadrB 


I  denotes  Ihe  wumbeT  of  the  cluUr,  ta  also  the  ntimber  of  the 


S^f'i'l  re/unlit,  the  height  of  (be  seal  from  ihe  floor. 

'i'iird  caltui*,  the  beixht  ol'the  (mm  edge  of  the  desk  from  the  floor. 

F^nirlX  calmeH,  ihc  width  of  the  tup  of  [he  desk.  The  slope  of  the  desk  should 
Ti't  1  (  inch  in  Ihc  fool ;  the  larger  desks  havtog  i\  to  3  inches  IetcI  on  top  to 
a^^commodaie  inksiands. 

F.ftk  cd/iiAX,  the  leUKth  of  desk  room  required  for  each  scholar.  It  shoold 
Dol  be  less  than  here  giren. 

Sixth  toHmn,  the  distance  that  should  he  allon-ed  bettreen  the  desks,  from 
th*  backofone  to  the  front  edge  of  the  other.  Tbiss|>acettill  allona  passa^ 
beiveen  the  chair  and  the  neiL  rear  desk.  The  number  ol  scholars  ai  ■  desk 
Deed  Dol  be  limited. 

The  position  of  each  chair,  when  screwed  lo  the  floor,  shonld  hare  two-thirds 
of  the  allotted  desk  room  lo  ihe  right  of  its  centre,  and  be  so  near  that  the  back 
o:'  the  chair,  in  i:s  rerolulion,  will  barely  clear  the  desk.  Bjr  placing  ihe  chair 
ns  described,  the  lioilr  of  the  child  is  broaght  in  close  proiimily  lo  the  dtik, 
causing  ihe  back  of  [be  person  to  rcst,al  all  times,  andunder  all  circumstances, 
n&^inst  the  hack  of  the  chair. 

^be  chief  peculiariif  in  ihe  desk  is,  that  in  the  place  of  straight  wooden 
I^,  there  are  substiiuicd  curved  ca?i  iron  stanchions ;  the  obvioos  advantage 
of  which  are,  that  ihef  occasion  no  inleifeicDce  with  Ihe  mnTemeuts  of  the 
scholar  seated  opposite  or  neat  to  them. 

Two  stanchious  are  Deces.sai7  for  a  single  desk.  Two,  alw,  will  snppon  a 
des!£  of  sufficient  length  lo  accommodate  three  scholars;  three,  to  accomino- 
date  six  scholal3;  fuar,  nine  scholars;  and  so  on  for  a  greater  nnmber. 

The  ei]<fnse  of  filling  up  a  room  with  this  chair  and  desk,  in  Ihe  cilf  of  New 
tries  fram  31  50  tu  3^  00  a  scholar,  aside  from  the  patting  op  of  the 
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